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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Nothing  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  than  to  travje  from  ancient  monuments  the 
institutions  and  laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Romans,  under  the  general  name  o(  Roman  Antiquities.  This 
branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  understanding  the  Classics,  and  for  reading  with 
advantage  the  history  of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly 
reoiiisite  for  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

scarcely  on  any  subject  have  more  books  been  written,  and 
many  of  them  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities.  But  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  too  voluminous  to  be  generally  useful.  Hence 
a  number  of  abridgments  have  been  published  ;  of  which  those  of 
Kennel  and  Nieuport  are  esteemed  the  best.  The  latter  is  on 
the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former,  to  illustrate  the  Clas- 
sics ;  but  being  written  in  Latin,  and  abounding  with  difficult 
phrases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  younger  students.  Besides,  it 
contains  nothing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  justly  reckoned  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  these  accounts,  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  Compiler  of  the 
following  pages  thought  of  framing  from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieu- 
port, a  Compendium  for  his  own  use,  with  an  intention  to  prin)  it, 
if  he  should  meet  with  no  book  on  the  subject  to  his  mind.  But  he 
soon  perceived,  that  on  several  important  points,  he  could  not  de- 
rive from  either  the  satisfaction  he  wished.  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  other  sources  of  information ;  and  chiefly  to  the  Clas* 
sics  themselves.  To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  con- 
sulted, would  be  tedious  and  useless.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hands,  whatever  he  judged 
fit  for  his^  purpose.  He  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  Manutiusj 
Brisaoniusj  and  Middleton^  on  the  senate ;  to  Pignoriusy  on  slaves  ; 
to  Sigonius  and  Grucchiusj  Mamitiusj  Huber^  Gravina^  Merula^  and 
HeinecciuSy  on  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  rights  ofcitizens, 
the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings;  to  Lipsius,  on  the  magistrates, 
the  art  of  war,  shows  of  the  circus  and  gladiators ;  to  Sheffer^  on 
naval  affairs  and  cairiages ;  to  Fermrius^  on  the  Roman  dress  5  to 
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IRrchmannus^  on  funerals ;  to  Arbuthnot,  on  coins ;  to  Dicksanj  on 
agriculture ;  to  Donatus^  on  the  city ;  to  Tumebus^  Abrahatnus^  Ro" 
sinttf,  Salmasiusy  HoUomomannus^  Gravius^  and  GrotwviuSy  Mont- 
faucon^  Pitisciis^  Emesti,  and  particularly  to  Gesner,  in  different 
parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking,  the 
compiler  found  the  execution  so  difficult,  that  he  would  have  wil- 
lingly dropt  it,  could  he  have  found  any  thing  on  the  subject  to 
answer  his  viewF.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Lempriere  did  him 
the  favour  to  communicate  his  design  of  publishing  that  useful 
work,  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  to 
him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with  his  plan  a  description  of 
Roman  antiquities.  But  being  informed  by  that  gentleman,  that 
this  was  impracticable,  and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined 
the  explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above  three  years  since  he 
began  printing.  This  delay  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  work,  and  making  various  alterations  and  addi- 
tions ;  partly  also  by  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  some 
1  gentlemen  of  learning  and  taste,  on  whose  judgment  he  could  re- 
y,  who  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  read  over,  with  critical  atten- 
tion, the  sheets  as  they  were  printed. 

After  finishing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  Compiler  proposed  publishing  that  part  by  itself,  with  a 
kind  of  syllabus  of  the  other  parts  subjoined';  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  reprint,  with  improvements,  a  Summary  of  Geography 
and  History,  which  he  composed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  use  of 
his  scholars.    But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities  and  reli- 
l^ous  rites  in  his  cursory  manner,  and  without  quoting  authori- 
ties, he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  to  relinquish  that 
design,  and  to  postpone  other  objects,  till  he  should  bring  the  pre- 
sent performance  to  a  conclusion.  Although  he  has  all  alon^  stu- 
died orevity,  as  much  as  a  regard  to  perspicuity  would  admit,  the 
book  has  swelled  to  a  much  greater  size  than  at  first  he  imagined. 
The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by  those  only 
who  have  been  conversant  in  such  studies.    But  he  will  think  his 
pains  well  bestowed,  if  his  work  answer  the  end  intended,  to  faci- 
mate  the  acquisition  of  classical  learning.    He  has  done  every 
tiling  in  his  power  to  render  it  useful.     He  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  just  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government,  and 
to  point  out  the  principal  causes  of  the  various  changf.s  which  it 
underwent.    This  part  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  youth  iust  sentiments  of  government  in 
general,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious  eftects  of  aris- 
tocratic domination  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  still  more  hurtful  con- 
sequences of  democrati'cal  licentiousness,  and  oligarchic  tyran- 
ny. 

But  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  has  been  attempted  in  par- 
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ticular  parte ;  as  it  has  been  the  Cfompiler's  great  aim  throughout 
the  whole  to  convey  as  much  useful  information  as  possible  with- 
in the  limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himself.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  classical  authority,  yet  in  so  exten- 
sive a  field,  and  amidst  such  diversity  of  opinions,  he  no  doubt 
mav  have  fallen  into  mistakes*  These  lie  shall  esteem  it  Ae 
highest  favour  to  have  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  he  earnestly  en- 
tracts  the  assistance  ot  the  encouragers  of  learning,  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  useful.  He  has  submitted  his  plan 
to  the  best  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly  met  with  their  approba- 
tion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  some  places  he  has  quoted 
too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident  no  one  will  think  sq, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  them-  This  he  esteems  the 
roost  valuable  part  of  the  book.  It  has  at  least  been  the  mosf 
laborious.  A  work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  |)roperly  execut- 
ed, might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  classics,  and  in  some 
degree  supersede  the  use  of  large  annotations  and  commentaries 
on  the  different  authors ;  which,  when  the  same  customs  are  al- 
luded to,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  little  else  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  the  table  of 
Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  that  deficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a  great  measure  completed,  what 
above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be  wanting  in  the  com- 
mon plan  of  education  in  this  country.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
connect  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  with  that  of  the  English ; 
which  was  approved  of  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters 
then  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Mr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Lowth.  He  has  since  contrived,  by  a  new  but  natural  ar- 
rangement, to  include  in  the  same  book  a  vocabulary,  not  only  of 
the  simple  and  primitive  words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  also  of  the 
most  common  derivatives  and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of 
phrases  and  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  the  principles  of  history, 
with  the  study  of  the  classics.  And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the  Roman  authors,  from 
the  customs  to  which  they  refer.  How  far  lie  has  succeeded  in 
the  execution,  he  must  leave  others  to  judge.  He  can  only  say, 
that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded  from  the  purest  desire  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  youth  ;  and  that  he  should  never 
have  thought  ot  troubling  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he 
could  have  found,  on  any  of  the  subjects  he  has  treated,  a  book 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has  attained  his  end,  if  he  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey  instruction  with  more  ease, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  ;  and  of  the  learner,  to  procure,  with  great- 
er facility,  instruction  for  himself.    He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
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education  of  youth,  and  wished  to  show  himself  not  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public.  His  chief  enjoy- 
ment in  Ufe  hfsansen  from  th^  acquisition  and  communication  of 
useful  knowledge ;  and  he  can  truly  say  wi^h  Seneca,  Si  ction  hoc 
excq>tione  detur  sapterUittf  tU  illam  inclusam  teneamj  ncc  entmdemj 
ryitiamj  Ep.  6. 

Edinburgh^      ^   ^ 
April,  1791,   5 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

SECOND  EDITION. 


THE  Compiler  has  felt  mach  satisfactioQ  from  the  faTOorable  recep- 
tion his  performance  has  met  with.  He  has,  in  particalar,  been  highly 
gratified  by  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  great  schools 
in  England,  and  of  the  professors  in  the  universities  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  obliging  communications  he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  for  classical  learning,  he  will  ever  re- 
member with  gratitade.  Stimulated  by  such  encouragement,  he  has 
exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous 
fiicts  and  authorities  he  has  added  will  show  the  pains  he  has  bestowed. 

The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  is  considerably  enlarged  ;  Aid 
an  Index  of  proper  names  and  things  is  subjoined  ;  for  suggesting  the 
utility  of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  Analytical  Review. 

There  are  several  branches  of  his  subject  which  still  remain  to  be 
discussed ;  and  in  those  he  has  treated  of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  sup- 

{^ress  many  particulars,  for  fear  of  swelling  his  book  to  too  great  a,  size, 
t  has  therefore  been  suggested  to  him,  that  to  render  this  work  more 
generally  useful,  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  two  difierent^  forms ;  in  a 
smaller  size,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  in  a  larger  form,  with  additional 
observations  and  plates,  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  students.  This, 
if  he  finds  it  agreeable  to  the  public,  he  shall  endeavour  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  :  but  it  must  be  a  work  of  time :  and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  direct  his  attention  to  other  objects^  which  he  considers  of  no 
less  importance. 

As  several  of  the  Classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  differently  di- 
vided by  different  editors,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  what  editions  of 
these  have  been  followed  in  the  quotations  ;  Geiar  by  Clarke^  or  in 
nmmDelphinii  Pliny y  by  Brolier;  Quinctilian  and  the  writers  on  hus- 
bandry, by  Qemer  i  Petroniui  Arbiter,  by  Burmannut ;  Dionysiw  of 
Halieamanu9,  by  Reitk*  ;  Plutarch^ s  MoraU,  by  Xylandtr ;  and  Dio 
CoitiuSf  by  Reimarw,  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  editions  of  spch  au- 
thors as  are  always  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Those  not  divided 
into  chapters,  as  Appian,  Strabo^  Plutarch^t  Liva^  te.  are  quoted  by 
books  and  pages. 

Edinbuigby  > 

May  2]8t,  1792.  5 
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ROMAN  AJVTiaUITIES. 


Tlu  Foundation  of  ihe  Citt,  and  Division  of  Us  Inhabitants. 

Rome  was  founded  by  Romalas*  and  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa, 
753year8,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They 
began  to  build  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia, 
from  Pales,  the  eoddness  of  shepherds,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated, 
and  was  ever  auer  held  as  a  festival ;  {dies  natalis  urbis  RorruB.) 
Veil.  Paterc.  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  806. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three-TRIBES ;  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  CURI£«  The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards 
increased  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were  divided  into  country 
and  city  trines,  {rustica  et  urbaruB.)  The  number  of  cunce  always 
remained  the  same.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  Vdrr»  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii.  24.  Dionys.  ii.  23.  He  who  presided  over  one  curia  was  call- 
ed Curio,  {quia  sacra  curabat^  Festus ;)  he  who  presided  over  them 
all.  Curio  Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chose  1000  foot-soldiers,  and  100  horse. 
These  3000  foot  and  300  horse  were  called  LEGIO,  a  legion,the- 
cause  the  most  warlike  werQ  chosen,  Plutarch,  in  Bomulo  :  Hence 
one  of  the  thousand  which  each  tribe  furnished  was  called  Miles, 
Varro.  de  LaU  ling.  iv.  16.  {unus  ex  mlUj)  Isidor.  ix«  3.  The  com- 
mander of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  (^>^^«s  vel  rprmgx^*) 
Diom/s.  ii.  7.  Veget.  ii.  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  small,  was  also  divided 
into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.    One  part  was  allotted  for  the  ser- 

**  The  first  king  of  Rome.  The  first  kind  of  goyernmeiit,  among  men,  was  Royal- 
ty, as  Sallast  and  othars  obsarra :  This  was  a  oonseqnence  of  the  Fatriarohal  Ibrm, 
which  originated  from^atura,  and  oommenced  with  the  Creation. 

t  From  Lego^l  ch^oie. 
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Tice  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples ;  another  for  the  king's  re- 
venue,  ana  the  uses  of  thi  state ;  ttie  third  and  most  considerable 
part  was  divided  into  thirty  portions,  to  answer  to  the  thirty  curisB, 
Dionjfs,  iu  7. 

Hie  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (ordmes),  PATRICIANS 
and  PLEBEIANS ;  connected  together  as  PATRONS  and  CLI- 
ENTS, DiorwB*  ii.  9«  In  after  times  a  third  order  was  added,  name- 
ly, the  EQUITES. 

The  senate. 

1.  2^  butiiutwn  and  Tfumher  of  the  SemaXe* 

Tax  Senate  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  perpetual  coun- 
cil of  the  Republic,  {Ckneiliwn  reipublicm  senmtemumj  Cic«  pro  Sex- 
tio,  65.)  It  consisted  at  first  only  of  lOO.  They  were  chosen  from 
among  the  Patricians ;  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  ii. 
12.  three  were  nominated  by  each  tribe,  and  tliree  by  each  curia. 
To  these  ninety-nine  Romulus  himself  added  one,  to  pre- 
side in  the  senate  and  hare  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  ab^nce. 
The  senators  were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their 
age,  or  their  paternal  care  of  the  state ;  certainly  out  of  respect ; 
*JU9.  i.  8.  and  thetr  offsprinjg,  PATRICII ;  Quipatrem  ciere  poasmt^ 
i.  e.  ingemd^  Liv.  x.  8.  Dionys.  ii.  8*  Festus.)  After  the  Sabines 
were  assumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  were  chosen  from  them 
by  thesuffrages  of  the  cum,  Dionys*  ii.  47.  But,  according  to  Livy, 
there  were  only  1 00  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  by  Tullus  Hostilius  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  i. 
17.  &  30.  Tarqoinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  addt^d  100  more, 
who  were  called  PATRES  MINORUM  GENTIUM.  Those  creat- 
ed  by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MAJORDM  GENTIUM, 
Tacit»  AnntU.  xi«  25.  and  their  posterity,  PcUricii  Mijorum  Gentium. 
This  number  of  306  continued,  with  small  variation,  to  the  times  of 
Sylla,  who  inci^ased  it ;  but  how  many  he  added  is  uncertain.  It  ap- 
pears there  were  at  least  above  400,  Cic»  ad  Attic,  u  14- 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  number  of  senators  was  increas- 
ed to  900,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  1000 :  but,  many 
worthless  persons  having  been  admitted  into  the  senate  during  the 
civil  wars.  Id.  lii.  43*  one  of  whom  is  called  by  Cicero  self-chosen, 
{Uctus  ipse  a  se,)  Phil,  xiii*  13;  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to 
600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio.  liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Brutus,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin  the  proud,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  that 
king  had  slain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTl,  »•  e.  persons  written  or 
enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators,  who  alone  were  properly 
styled  Patres.  Hence  the  custom  of  summoning  to  the  senate  those 
who  were  Paires,  and  who  were  Conscrivti^  {ita  appellabant  in  nO' 
vum  senatum  lectosj  Liv.  ii.  1.)  Hence  also  the  name  Patres  Con- 
scripti  (sc*  et)  was  afterwards  usually  applied  to  all  the  senators. 
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S.  7^  ehoonng  o/Smators. 

Persovs  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  {Senahu  /e^eiatur.  Lit.  x1« 
ol.  Tel  tn  senatum  Ugebantur,  Tic.  Claent  47«)  first  b;  the  kino, 
Liv.  u  8  XXX.  35.  and  after  their  expulsion,  by  the  consuls,  Ltv.  li. 
K  and  bj  the  military  tribunes.  Ftstus  in  Pretteriti  Senaiores  ^  but 
from  the  year  of  the  city  310,  by  the  censors :  at  first  only  from  the 
Patricians,  but  afterwards  also  from  the  Plebeians,  Lit.  ii.  33.  t.  13. 
chiefly  however  from  the  Equiits^  whence  that  order  was  called  5e- 
minariian  Senat&Sj  Liv.  xlii.  61.  • 

Some  think  that  the  Senate  was  supplied  from  theaanoal  magis- 
trates, chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  of  course  admittance 
into  the  bcnate ;  but  that  their  senatorial  character  was  not  esteem- 
ed complete  till  they  were  enrolled  by  the  censors  at  the  next  Lus^ 
trum  ;  at  which  time  also  the  most  eminent  private  citizens  were  add- 
ed to  complete  the  number.     Set  MiddUton  on  the  Roman  Senate* 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannes,  a  Dictator  was  cre- 
sted for  choosing  senators,  Liv,  xxiii.  ?2.  After  the  subversion  of 
liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of  senator  on  whom  they 
thought  fit.  Augustus  created  three  men  to  choose  the  senate,  and 
other  three  to  review  the  Elqtniesj  in  place  of  the  censors,  Suet,  ^ug, 
37.JDio.  Iv.  13. 

He  whose  name  was  first  entered  in  the  censor's  bodes,  was  called 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the  person 
who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first,  {quiprimtis  censor^  em  iis  qui 
viverentfwset,  Liv.  xxvii*  11.;;  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom 
the  censors  thought  most  worthy, Lev.  zxvii.  13.  This  dignity ,althoush 
it  conferred  no  command  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  high- 
est, and  was  usually  retained  for  life,  Liv^  xxxiv.  44.  xxxix.  53.  It 
is  called  Principatus;  hence  afterwards  the  Emperor  was  named 
Princeps,  which  word  properly  denotes  only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  choosing  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank,  but 
also  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chosen  a  senator  (£tas  Senato- 
ria)  is  not  Qofficiently  ascertained ;  although  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  certain  age  requisite,  Ctc  de  lege  Manila  31.  Tacit.  Jinn.  xv. 
.  38.  Anciently  senators  seem  to  have  t>een  men  advanced  in  years, 
as  their  name  imports,  Sallust.  Cat,  6.  Cic*  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid,  fast,  v, 
63.  Flor.  i.  r5.  But  in  after  times  the  case  was  otherwise.  •  ft 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  age  required  for  a  senator  was 
not  below  thirty.  This  may  be  presumed  from  certain  laws  given 
to  foreign  nations,  at  diflerent  times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
Ctc.  in  Ferr.  ii.  49.  Plin.  ad  Traj.  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  posi- 
tive assertion  on  this  subject  in  the  classics. 

The  first  civil  office  which  gave  admission  into  the  senate  was 
the  Quaestorship,  which  some  have  imagined  might  be  enjoyed  at 
twenty-five,  and  consequently  that  one  might  then  be  chosen  a  sena- 
tor; from  Dio  Cassius,  lii.  30.    Others  think  at  twenty-seven,  on 
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the  authority  of  Po/y6tWvi.  17.  who  says  that  the  RomaDS  were 
obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army,  before  th^y  could  pretend 
to  any  civil  ma^stracy ;  and  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen,  of 
consequence  that  one  might  be  made  qua&stor  at  twenty-seven.  But 
few  obtained  that  office  so  early  ;and  Cicero,  who  often  boasts  that 
be  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a  repulse  in  any, 
and  each  m  his  proper  year,  {suo  anno,)  or  as  soon  as  he  could  pre- 
tend to  ft  by  law,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  before  be  obtained 
the  qusBstorship,  which  he  administered  the  year  following  in  Sicily. 
So  that  the  usual  age  of  enjoying  the  qusBstorship,  {letas  quastoria^ 
and  of  course  of  being  chosen  a  senator,  in  the  time  of  CicerO| 
seems  to  have  been  thirty-one. 

But  although  a  person  had  enjoyed  the  quasstorship,  he  did  not 
on  that  account  become  a  senator,  unless  he  was  chosen  into  that 
order  by  the  censors,  GelL  iii.  18.  But  he  had  ever  after  the  right 
of  coining  into  the  senate,  and  of  givipg  his  opinion  on  any  ques- 
tion, Cic.  in  Vtrr.  v.  14.  £/?•  ad  Fam.  ii.  7.  About  this,  however, 
writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  were  some 
offices  which  gave  persons  a  legal  title  to  be  chosen  into  the  senate, 
(tsnde  in  senatum  legi  debtrent,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the 
senators  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  people, 
(lectijussu  popidi,)  Liv.  iv.  4*  Ctc.  pro  Sext»  65.  And  Cicero  oiltea 
in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as  well 
as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  post  red.  in  SenaL 
1.  He  asserts  the  same  thing  in  general  terms,  in  Vtrr.  iv.  II.  pro 
Cluent.  56. 

Persons  also  procured  admission  into  the  senate  by  military  ser- 
vice Senatorium  per  militiam  auspicabantur  gradum^  Senec.  Ep.  47. 
So  Liv.  xxiii.  i3.  • 

When  Sylla,  after  the  destruction  occasioned  by  his  civil  wars^ 
and  proscriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  senate  about 
300  Equitesj  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their  vote  concerning 
each  of  them  in  an  assembly  by  tribes,  Appian.  de  belL  cvo,  vi.  413. 
But  Dionysius  says,  that  Sylla  supplied  the  senate  with  any  persons 
that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77.  ana  probably  admitted  some  of  the  low- 
est rank,  Dzo*  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his  of- 
fice, Liv^  xxvii.  8.  a  privilege  which  none  of  the  other  priests  en- 
joyed, Ctc.  Att.  iv.  2. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators,  after  they  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  the  right  of  wearing  the  ialiis  clavns,  and  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  debates  of  the  senate,  that  thus  they  might  become  the 
sooner  acquainted  with  public  aiTairs,  (quo  celerius^  reipMica  assues- 
cerentj)  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  ako  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
crescent  on  their  shoes,  Stat,  St/lv,  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could  be  chosen  into  the  senatb  who  had  exercised  a  low 
trade,  or  whose  father  had  been  a  slave,  {libertino  patre  natus^,  Horat. 
Sat.  1.6.  21.  &  44  ;)  but  this  was  not  always  observed.  Appius 
Claudius    Cascus  first  disgraced  (inquinavit  vel    deformaxil)  the 
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flenate  bj  electing  into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen,  (libtriinorum  JUiia 
Uctisj)  Liv.  ix.  29.  46.  or  the  grandsons,  according  to  Suetonius, 
who  says,  that  libertinij  in  the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  those 
who  were  freed,  but  their  progeny,  {ingenuo$  ex  his  procreates  j)  Suet. 
Claud*  24)  a  distinction  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  classics.  Sex. 
Aur.  Victor  calls  those  chosen  by  Appius  LiBERTiifi  ;  de  vtr. 
illusL  34.  But  nobody  regarded  that  election,  whatever  it  was,  as 
Talid,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  consuls  called  the  senate  in  the  order 
of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  use  before  the  censorship  of  Appius, 
Ibidm  30.  It  appears,  however^  that  freedmen  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  For  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  speaking  of  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  Pise,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caesar,  A.  U.  704,  says,  that  Appius  excluded  not 
only  all  freedmen  (««rfX«u^i^i),  but  also  many  noblemen,  and  among 
the  rest  Sallust,  the  historian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  Milo,  (a  quo 
ieprehensus^  virgis  castts  erat^)  Gell.  xvii.  18.  Serv.  in  Vii^.  Aln. 
vi.  613.  Acron  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  41.  Caesar  admitted  into  the 
senate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio*  xlii.  51.  but  even  his  mercenary 
soldiers.  Id.  xiiii.  20.  xlviii.  22.  lii.  25,  Si  42.  all  of  whom  Augustus 
removed,  Ibid.  At  which  time  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger, 
that  when  he  presided  in  the  senate,  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail 
under  his  robe,  and  a  sword  with  ten  of  the  stoutest  of  his  senatorian 
friends  standing  round  bis  chair,  Suet,  Ai^.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a  law  was  made,  that  no  senator,  or 
father  of  a  senator,  should  keep  a  bark  above  the  burden  of  300 
amphoroij  or  eight  tons  ;  for  this  was  reckoned  sufficient  to  carry 
their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it  seemed  below  a  senator  to  reap 
advantage  by  merchandise,  Liv.  xxi.  63.  Cic.  in  Verr,  v.  1  tf • 

Anciently  no  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fortune  (ckn- 
sus)  of  a  senator,  Plin,  xiv.  1 .  and  when  it  was  first  fixed  doeti  not 
appear.  But  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republic,  as  we  learn 
from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every  senator  to  have  a  fortune  of  at  least 
eighi  hundred  sestertia^  or  800,000  aestertiiy  which  are  computed  to 
amount  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Angus* 
tus  raised  tt  to  1200  sestertia^  and  supplied  the  deficiency  to  tnose 
who  had  not  that  sum,.  SueL  Aug.  41  •  Cicero  also  mentions  a  cer- 
tain fortune  as  requisite  in  a  senator,  Fam.  xiii.  5.   ^ 

Every  lustrum^  u  e.  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  senate  was 
reviewed  b^  one  of  the  censors ;  and  if  any  one  by  his  beh'iviour  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  that  high  rank,  or  had  sunk  his  for- 
tune  below  that  of  a  senator,  his  name  was  passed  over  by  the  eenf^r 
in  reading  the  roll  of  senators ;  and  thu6  he  was  held  to  be  dxieluited 
from  the  senate,  {motus  e  senatu*) 

But  this,  though  disgraceful,  did  not  render  persons  infamous^  at 
those  condemned  at  a  trial ;  for  the  ignominy  might  be  removed  by 
the  next  censors,  or  thev  might  obtain  offices  which  again  procured 
them  admittance  into  the  senate,  Ctc.  pro  Cluent.  42.  as  wa»  the 
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case  with  C.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  with  Cicero ;  and  willi  I' 
Lentulus,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  also  Sallust  the  historian,  that  he  might  recover 
his  senatorian  dignity,  was  made  Praetor  by  Caesar,  Dio.  xtii.  52.  and 
afterwards  governoPof  Numidia,  where  he  did  not  act  as  he  wrote, 
(«ux  ^fi.ifj.vd'ar*  Ti  sgytt  rovg  Xo^oug,)  Id,  xlili.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  ex- 
tortion accumulated  a  great  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  Tacit.  JlnnaU  iii.  30,  Horat.  Od.  ii.6. 

The  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  senate  as  supernumerary 
members,  without  a  formal  election,'  was  first  granted  to  magistrates 
by  the  censors,  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  46. 

There  was  a  list  of  the  senators,  (album  sENATORiuM,Xsi;x«A*avel 
«vay^a(p»  /SouA^ucwv,)  where  all  their  names  were  written,  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  used  to  be  annually  pasted  up  in  the 
Benate-house,  Dio,  Iv.  3.  et  Fragment  137.  and  the  name  of  any 
senator  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  judicial  sentence  was  erased 
from  it,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  42. 

3.  The  Badges  and  PrivUeges  of  Senators. 

Tbb  Badges  (insignia)  of  senators  were,  1  •  the  Latns  clavusj  or 
Tunica  laticlavia^  i.  e.  a  tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad 
stripe  of  purple,  like  a  riband,  sewed  to  it  on  the  fore  part.  It  was 
broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  Equites,  who  wore  a  narrow 
one.  2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Ho¥at. 
Sat»  i.  6.  28.  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the  foot.  Jut. 
vii.  192.  Hence  calceos  mutare^  to  become  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  13.  3.  A  particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  Or- 
chestra, next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Cic.  Clucnt.  47. 

This  was  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  elder,  in 
his  consulship,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence  Orchestral  is  put 
for  the  senate  itself  Juvenal,  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with  he 
other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  peculiar 
seats  there  also.  Suet.  Claud.  21,  Dio.  Ix.  7. 

On  solemn  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by 
the  magistrates,  {in  epulo  Jovis  vel  in  ccma  Dialt)^  the  senators  had 
the  sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  Gell.  xii.  8,  Dio. 
xlviii.  52.  dressed  in  their  senatorian  robes,  and  such  as  were  proper 
io  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43, 
Stntc.  contr.  i.  18.  When  Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  the 
senate,  he  reserved  to  those  excluded,  the  badge  of  their  dress,  and 
ttie  privilege  of  titting  in  the  Orchestra,  and  of  coming  to  these  pub- 
lic entertainments,  (publici  eptUandijus  ;)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

4.  The  assembling  of  the  SeruttCj  and  the  Time  and  Place  of  its 

Meeting. 

Thb  senate  was  assembled  {convocabatur,  vel  cogebatur)  at  first 
by  the  kings,  JUv.  u  48.  after  the  cxpobion  of  Tarquin,  usually  by 
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the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  by  the  prsetors,  Ctc.  Ep.  Fam.  x* 
]  3,  38,  also  by  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  Liv.  yiii.  33.  by  the 
diecemvtn,  military  tribunes,  inUrrexj  prefect  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  % 
&  29.  A.  GelL  xiv.  7.  and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who 
could  sammoR  the  senate  although  the  consuls  were  present,  and 
even  against  their  will ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x*  28.  xi«  6,  De  OraU  iii.  !• 
OtlL  xiv«  8.  The  Emperors  did  not  preside  in  the  senate,  unless 
when  invested  with  consular  authority,  (Princepg  prcesidebat ;  erat 
emm  constd  ;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii«  1 1.  Paueg.  76. 

The  senators  were  summoned  (arcesstbantur^  ciiabanturf  vocaban^ 
tur^  m  Benatwn  vocabantur^  Sic.)  anciently  by  a  public  officer  named 
VIATOR,  because  he  called  the  senators  from  the  country  ;  Ctc.  de 
Sen.  16.  or  by  a  public  crier,  when  any  thing  had  happened  about 
which  the  senators  were  to  be  consulted  hastily,  and  without  delay, 
£dv,  iii.  38.  but  in  latter  times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and 
place,  and  published  several  days  before,  Cic*  PhiL  iii.  8.  not  only  at 
Roaie,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  fid  Ati.  ix» 
1 7.  The  cause  of  assembling  it  used  also  to  be  added,  consult  anduic 
SUPER  RC  MAGNA  BT  ATROC,  Tacit.  Antiol.  \u  28.  Edicere  aenatum  in 
proximum  diem  /  Edicere  ui  senaius  adesset,  ^c.  Cic.  et  Liv*  pasaim^ 

If  any  senator  refused  or  neglected  to  attend,  he  was  punished  by 
a  fiDC  and  by  distraining  his  goods,  (mulctd  et  pignoris  captiane  ;) 
unless  he  had  a  just  excuse,  Liv*  iii.  38.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  iv* 
29.  The  fine  was  imposed  by  him  who  held  the  senate,  and  pledges 
were  taken  till  it  was  paid.    But  after  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of 

e,  senators  might  attend  or  not  as  they  pleased,  Senec»  de  Brev^ 
ii(B.  20.  CorUrov.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  senate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a  temple,  that  is,  in  a  place 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  Cell.  xiv.  7.  thattnus  their  deliberations 
might  be  rendered  more  solemn,  Cic  Dom.  51.  / 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  senate  used  to 
be  held  {CurioR  v.  Senacula)  ;  two  within  the  city,  and  the  temple  of 
Bellona  without  it,  Festus.  Afterwards  ihere  were  more  places,  as 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo,  Mars^  Vulcan,  Tellus  ;  of  Ftr- 
tue.  Faith,  Concord,  &c.  Also  the  Curia  Hostilia,  Julia,  Octaviap 
and  Pompeia  ;  which  last  was  shut  up  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  be- 
cause he  was  slain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  These  Curia  were  conse- 
crated as  temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity.. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  senate  was  held  in  the 
camp  of  Flaccus,  the  Proconsul,  betwixt  the  Porta  Collina  and 
JEsquilina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a  report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  spoken,  a  thing  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  senate  was  held  under  the 
open  air,  Plin.  Hist.  JJat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  special  occasions  the  senate  was  always  held  without  the 
city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo ;  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  especially  of  those  who  came  from  enemies, 
whom  they  did  not  choose  to  admit  into  the  city  ^  and  to  give  mi- 
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dietice  Icum  ^enaim  datus  est)  to  their  own  generals,  who  w«te 
never  afldwed  to  come  within  the  walls  while  in  actnal  command, 
Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxi.  47,  xxxiii.  c.  92,*  24.— 34,  43,  36,  39,-42,  36. 
Senec.  Benef.  v.  15. 

The  senate  met  (conveniebat)  at  stated  times,  on  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month ;  unless  when  the  comitia  were  he)d« 
For  on  those  days  {diebus  comitialibus)  it  was  not  lawful  to  hold  a 
Senate,  Ctc.  ad  FratAi.  2.  ad  Fam.  u  4.  nor  on  unlucky  days,  {die" 
bus  nefastis  v.  atris)  unless  in  dangerous  conjunctures.  Id.  viii.  8. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  53. — xxxix*  39.  in  which  case  the  senate  might  post- 
pone the  comitia  :  Ibid,  &  Cic.  M ur.  25. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  was  called  Senatus  LEGITI- 
MUS,  Suet»  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  senate  was  given  to  am- 
bassadors or  others  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  used  to  be  called  IN- 
DICTUS  or  EDICTUS,  and  then  the  senators  were  usually  sum- 
inoned  by  an  edict,  whereby  anciently  those  were  ordered  to  attend 
who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were  CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  H.  1 .  but 
afterwards,  '^  those  who  w^e  senators,  and  who  had  a  right  to  de- 
liver their  opinion  in  the  senate.^'     (Qui  senatorbs,  qvibusque 

IN  SENATU  SENTENTIAM  DICERE  LICERET,  UT  ADESSENT  ;    and  SOme- 

times,  Ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal.  Decembr^  &c. 
Cic*  et  Liv*  Passim*) 
y  No  decree  of  the  senate  could  be  made  unless  there  was  a  quo- 
rum, (nisi  senatorum  nurfierus  legitimus  adesset.)  What  that  was  is 
uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  seems  to  have  been  100, 
Liv*  xxxix.  18. '  Under  Augustus  it  was  400,  which,  however,  that 
Emperor  altered,  Dio*  liv.  35.  Iv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder 
a  decree  from  being  passed,  and  suspected  there  was  not  a  quorum, 
he  said  to  the  magistrate  presiding,  Numera  senatum.  Count  the 
senate,  Cic*  Ep*  Fam.  viii.  11.     Festus  in  numera. 

Augustus  enacted,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  senate  should 
not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  Ides ; 
and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that  only  a  certain 
number  chosen  by  lot  should  attend,  Suet*  Aug*  35.  This  regula- 
tion was  made  under  pretext  of  easing  the  senators,  but  in  teality 
with  a  view  to  diminish  their  authority,  by  giving  them  less  frequent 
opportunities  of  exercising  it.  Augustus  chose  a  council  for  himself 
every  six  months,  {concilia  semestria  sortiri,)  to  consider  beforehand 
what  things  should  be  laid  before  a  full  house,  {ad  frequentem  se* 
Hatum^)  Ibid. 

The  senate  met  always,  of  course^  on  the  first  of  January,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  upon  their  office  on 
that  day,  and  then  usually  there  was  a  crowded  house. 

He  who  had  ^he  fasces  presided,  and  consulted  the  fathers,  first, 
about  what  pertained  to  religion,  {de  rebus  divinis^)  about  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  expiating'  prodigies,  celebrating  games,  inspecting  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv*  viii.  8.  next,  about  human  anairs, 
namely,  the  raising  of  armies,  the  management  of  wars,  the  provin- 
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oes,  be.  The  coosals  were  Aen  said  to  contolt  ttie  .eoale  about 
the  repabiic  in  general,  {de  republica  indefinite,)  and  n<rf:«boat  par- 
ticolar  tUogs,  {rebus  de  singulis  iinite,  Arf.  Gtll.  xip.  7.)  The 
same  was  the  case  in  dangeroas  junchires,  when  the  seifate  was  coa« 
salted  aboat  the  safety  of  the  repabltc,  {de  srmma  repubhca^  v.  Ma.) 
Cie.  passim. 

The  mdntfa  of  Febraarjr  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear  embas* 
sies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cie.  ad  Pratt,  n.  3.  ^  12. 
ad  Rtm.  i.  4.  Ascon.  m  Vtrr.  \.  Sb. 

5.  The  Manner  of  holding  and  Consulting  the  Senate. 

The  magistrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  senate,  offered  a  sacrifice, 
and  took  the  auspices,  before  he  entered  the  senate^house,  Plin.  Pan* 
76.  GeU.  xiv.  7.  If  the  auspices  were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightlj 
taken,  the  basiness  was  deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epist.  x.  13» 

Aneustus  ordered,  that  each  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
should  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  franluDcense  and  wine^ 
at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  were  assem- 
bled, that  thus  they  might  dischai^e  their  duty  the  more  religiously, 
Suet.  Aug.  35. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  senate-house,  the  senators  com* 
monly  rose  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  13. 

Tte  senate  was  consulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  state,  except  the  creation  of  magistrates,  the 
passing  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war  and  peace ;  all  which 
propeny  belonged  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  Dumys.  \\.  I  A. 

The  senate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Roman  ^citi- 
zens,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 

When  a  full  house  was  assembled,  the  magistrate  presiding,  whe- 
ther consul  or  prsstor,  &c.  laid  the  business  before  them  m  a  set 
form ;  Quad  bonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortunatum,  sit  ;  referimus 
AD  vos,  Patrks  Conscripti.  Then  the  senators  were  asked  their 
opinion  in  this  form ;  Die*  Sp.  Posthumi,  quid  censes  ?  Liv.  i.  32. 
ix«  e.  or  Quid  fieri >placet  ;  Quid  tibi  videtur? 

In  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  the  same  order  was  not  al- 
ways observed ;  but  usually  the  princeps  senattis  was  first  desired  to 
deliver  bis  opinion,  unless  when  there  were  consuls  elect,  who  were 
always  asked  first,  Sal.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  Fam.  viii.  4.  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  senators  according  to  their  dignity.  Consulates^ 
Prmtoriiy  Mdilitii^  7Vi6imt/u,  et  Qwzstorii^  which  is  also  thought  to  • 
have  been  their  order  in  sitting,  Cic.  Phil.  13.  The  benches  on 
which  the  senators  sat,  {subsellia^)  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  probably  of 
a  long  form,  Ciq.  ibm.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  {longa 
dsMetfra,)  ix.  53.  and  distinct  from  one  another,  each  fit  to  hold  all 
the  senators  of  a  particular  description ;  some  of  them  shorter,  as 
those  of  the  tribunes,  which  seem  to  have  held  only  a  single  person. 
Suet.  CI.  23.  The  consuls  sat  in  the  most  distinguished  place,  on 
their  curule  chairs,  Cic.  Rid.  ir  Cat.  iv.  1. 
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As  tbe  consuls  elect  were  first  asked  their  opinion,  so  the  prae*- 
tors,  tribunes,  &c.  elect,  seem  to  have  had  the  sane  preference  be- 
fcre  the  rest  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad  AtU  xii.  21,  in  Ferr.  v.  14. 
He  who  held  the  senate,  mi^t  ask  first  any  one  of  the  same  order 
he  thought  proper,  which  be  did  firom  respect  or  friendship,  Cic'm 
post  remt^  in  SenaU  7.  lAv.  v.  20.  GtlL  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators 
were  sometimes  asked  their  opinions  bj  private  persons :  {multi  ro^ 
gabantur^  atque  idipsum  consulibus  invitis  /)  Cic.  Fam.  i*  2. 

The  consuls  used  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the  same  order 
'which  they  had  observed  in  the  beginning  of  their  oj£ce,  SutU  Jul. 
21  •  But  in  l^tt^r  times,  especially  under  the  Emperors,  they  were 
asked  in  what  order  the  magistrate  who  presided  thought  proper, 
Cic.  AtU  u  13.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  When  they  were  all  asked  their 
opinions,  they  were  said  perrogarij  Liv.  xxix.  1 8.  Plin«  Pan.  60. 
and  the  senate  to  be  regularly  consulted  or  the  affair  to  be  delibe- 
rated about,  {ordine  considij)  Liv*  ii.  28,  and  29.  Augustus  observ- 
ed no  certain  rule  in  asking  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  that  there- 
by they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive.  Suet.  35. 

Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate  against  tbe  will  of  the 
consuls,  unless  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  give 
their  native  {moramfacere)  against  any  decree,  by  the  solemn 
word  VETO ;  which  was  called  intercedirg,  (intercedere.)  This 
might  also  be  done  by  all  who  bad  an  equal  or  greater  authority  than 
the  magistrate  presiding,  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3«  GeU.  xiv.  7.  If  any  per- 
son interceded,  the  sentence  of  ttie  senate  was  called  SENATUS 
AUCTORITAS,  their  judgment  or  opinion,  Liv»  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  senatus  consultian  or  decretum^  their  command. 
So  likewise  it  was  named,  if  the  senate  was  held  at  an  improper  time 
or  place,  (alieno  tempore  aut  loco  ;)  or  if  all  the  formalities  {solemn 
nia)  were  not  observed,  Dio.  Iv.  3.  in  which  case  the  matter  was  re« 
ferred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  senate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12.  But  when  no  mention  is  made 
of  intercession  or  informality,  ./^udort/a^  Senatus  is  the  same  witli 
consultvm^  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  15.  They  are  also  sometimes  joined ;  thus, 
Senatus  consultiauctoritasy  which  was  the  usual  inscription  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  marked  with  the  initial  letters  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  senators  delivered  their  opinion,  (sententiam  dicebant)  stand- 
ing :  Whence  one  was  said  to  be  raised,  {excitariy)  when  be  was  or- 
dered to  give  his  opinion,  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  13.  But  when 
they  only  assented  to  the  opinion  of  another,  (verbo  assentiebaniur^) 
they  continued  sitting,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2.  Plin.  Pan.  76.  The  princi- 
pal senators  might  likewise  require  the  consul,  to  lay  before  the  se- 
nate, any  other  subject,  which  they  thought  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  state,  besides  the  matter  proposed;  which  Tacitus  calls, 
Egredi  relationem.  They  were  then  said  CENSERE  referendum 
de  aliqva  re,  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5.  or  Relationem  postu' 
lare^  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  private  senator,  not  even  the  con- 
sul-elect, was  allowed  to  propose  to  the  Senate  any  question  himself, 
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Cic.  Pro.  Dom.  27.  Sometiinefl  the  whole  house  called  out  for  a 
particular  motion.  Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  consul  hesitated  or 
refused,  which  be  did  by  saying,  Se  coksidkrare  velle,  the  oilier 
magistrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  senate,  might  do  it, 
even  against  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Ck. 
prOi^leg.  Manil.  19.  pro.  Sext.  30.  Epist.  Fam.  x.  16.  Hence  Au- 
gustus was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  invested  with  the  power  of 
tribune  for  life,  that  he  mieht  lay  any  one  thing  he  pleased  before 
the  senate  every  meeting,  authough  he  was  not  consul,  Dio.  liii.  S2. 
And  the  succeeding  Emperors  obtained  from  the  senate  the  right 
of  laying  before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  same  meeting ; 
which  was  called  jus  prinus^  secitndeBy  tertia^  quarta^et  9tan<€6,refo- 
tionis^  Vopisc.  et  Capitol.  In  those  times  the  senator  who  gave  his 
opinion  first,  was  called  Prima  sententia  senator j  Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  interrupt  those  that  spoke, 
although  they  introduced  in  their  speech  many  things  foreign  to  the 
subject ;  which  they  sometimes  did,  that  they  might  waste  the  day 
in  speaking,  {lU  diem  dicendo  eximerent^  constmurent  v.  toUertntj) 
Cic.  Veir.  2,  39.  For  no  new  reference  could  be  made  after  the 
tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o'clock  afternoon,  according  to  our  manner  of 
reckoning ;  Senec.  de  Tranqvill.  An*  c.  ult^  nor  a  decree  passed  a^ 
ter  sunset,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calk  them  SCt4 
Vespertina,  Phil.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however,  of  the  senate's  being 
.  assembled  at  midnieht,  upon  the  arrival  of  an  express  from  one  of 
the  consuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he  was  besieged  by  the  £qui  and  Volsci, 
A.  U.  290.  Dionys.  ix.  63.  so  iii.  2Q.  and  of  a  person  haranguing 
till  it  was  so  late  that  lights  were  called  for,  {nocte  illatis  lucemiSf) 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9. 

Those  who  grossly  abused  this  right  of  speaking  without  interrup- 
tion, were  sometimes  forced  to  give  over  speaking,  (perorare,)  by 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  other  senators,  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  2. 
Sometimes  ma^strates,  when  they  made  a  disagr^abie  motion,  were 
silenced  in.  this  manner.  Thus  Captvm  est  referri  de  inducendo 
SCto^  u  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo ;  ab  omni^enatu  reclamatumestf 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  orationi  vehementer  ab  omnibus  reclamatum 
estj  Id#  Fam.  i.  2.  So  when  a  senator  threw  out  abusive  language 
against  any  one,  as  Catiline  did  against  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole 
senate  bawled  out  against  him,  (obstrepere  omnes^)  Sail.  Cat,  31. 
\  This  used  also  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.     Thus  Pliny; 

speaking  of  himself,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  says,  /Into.  Iricipit 
respondere  Vejmto  ;  nemopaiitur  ;  obterbatur,  obstrepitur  ;  adeo  qui* 
dem  ut  diceret ;  Rooo,  Fatres  C.  ne  mbcooatis  implorare  aux* 
ILIUM  TaiBUNORUjf*  Et  stiUim  Murena  tribunus.  Perm itto  tibi, 
viR  CLARissiME  Vejento,  dicere.  Tunc  quoque  reclamatur^  Ef. 
ix.  13.  The  title'of  Clarissimus  was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the 
senators^  bat  formerly  pnly  to  the  leading  men* 
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Sometiddes  the  speeches  of  senators  were  received  with  shouta 
of  applause ;  thus,  Consurgenti  ad  censendum  acclamattun  est^  quod 
$oUi  residentibusj  Plio.  £p«  iv.  9.  And  the  most  eictravagant  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  speakers^  Nonftr^ 
gui^qitam  in  senaiu  fuitj  qui  non  me  complecteretur,  €xo$cularetur, 
c^riaiimque  laude  cumtdarety  Id.  ix.  43.  The  consul,  or  presiding 
magistrate,  seems  to  have  exercised  different  powers  in  the  senate 
at  different  times,  Cic.  OiaU  \\u  1.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  pre- 
vent  a  decree  from  being  passed,  attempted  to  waste  the  day  in 
speaking,  Caesar,  then  consvil,  ordered  bim  to  be  led  to  prison ; 
whereupon  the  house  rose  to  follow  him,  which  made  Caesar  recall 
his  order,  Gdl.  iv.  10. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  several  distinct 
articles,  some  of  which  might  be  approved  and  others  rejected,  it 
was  usual  tp  require  that  £he  opinion  might  be  divided,  and  that 
each  particular  might  be  proposed  apart ;  and  therefore  any  senator 
might  say,  Divide,  Cic.  Fc^.  i.  2.  Stnec.  Ep*  21.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

)n  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  senators  sometimes  de* 
livered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  (J^rati^)  Lix.  xxvi.  33.  xxx;  40. , 
xlii.  21.  TaciU  4nnal.  iv.  21.  • 

Several  different  questions  might  be  referred  to  the  senate  by 
difierent  magistrates  in  the  same  meeting,  Cic.  PhiL  vii.  1.  Liv* 
xxx.  21. 

When  any  magistrate  made  a  motion,  be  was  said,  Verba  facers  ^ 

RBFCRRS  Vel    DEFERRE    AO    SEE^ATUIE,  Or    CoNSULERE*  SENATUM  DE 

ALi^UA  RE,  Ctc.  m  Pis.  1 3,  and  the  senators,  if  they  approved  of  it^ 

RELATIOKEM  ACCIPERE,  IaV.   lU  39. 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  senators  expressed 
their  assent,  some  to  one  and  some  to  another,  variously,  by  their 
looks,  by  nodding;  with  their  heads,  by  stretching  out  their  hands, 
&c,     TmiU  Hist.  iv.  4. 

The  senators  who  spoke  usually  addressed  themselves  to  the  whole 
house,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  et  Liv.  passim  ; 
sometimes  to  the  con&ul  or  person  who  presided,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1. 
sometimes  to  both,  LAv^  vi.  15.  They  commonly  concluded  their 
speeches  in  a  certain  fomi :  Quare  ego  ita  censed  ;  or  Placet 
loiTUR,  &c.  Sallust.  Cat.  \u  52.     Qood  C.  Pans4  verba  fecit  dr 

— ^DB  EA  RE  ITA  CEMSfiO  ;  OrQuS  CUM  ITA  SINT  ;  Or  QuAS  OB  RES,  ITA 

CxNSBO,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  1 5.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Sometimes  they  used  to  read 
their  opinion,  {de  scripto^dicert^)  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13.  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  made  according  to  it,  (m  senUnliam  alicujusj  vel  ita 
ut  ille  censebat.) 

When  a  senator  did  not  ^ve  an  entire  assent  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one,  but  thought  that  something  should  be  added,  he  said,  Servilio 
ASSBNTiOR,  ET  HOC  AMPLius  CENSEO !  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  21  •  which  was 
called  adder-:  sententimj  vel  in  S4ntfintiimy  Sail.  Cat.  51. 
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6.  The  Manner  of  Making  a  Decree  of  the  iSmatt, 

When  several  difierent  opinions  had  been  ofiered,  and  each  sup* 
ported  by  a  number  of  senators,  the  consul  or  magistrate  presiding 
might  first  put  to  the  vote  which  opinion  be  pleased,  {senteniiam 
primam  pronunciart^  ui  in  earn  disctssio  fieret  /)  Cic.  Ep,  Fam.  i.  2* 
X.  12.  or  suppress  altogether  {negare  se  pronunciaturum)  what  he 
disapproved,  Cas.  de  Bell.  Civili^  i.  U  And  herein  consisted  the 
chief  power  of  the  consul  m  the  senate.  But  even  this  was  some- 
time contested  by  the  tribunes,  {ante  se  aporUre  discessionemfacere, 
gudn^  C4mstdes^)  Cic,  Fam.  i.  2.  «  . 

A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  by  a  separation  (per  discessionem) 
of  the  senators  to  different  parts  of  the  house.  He  who  presided 
said,  ^'  Let  those  who  are  of  such  an  opinion  pass  over  to  that 
side)  those  who  think  differently  to  this.''  (Qui  hoc  cEirsKTis, 

ILLUC  TRANSITS.      Qui  ALIA  OMNIA,  IN  HANG  PARTEM.)      HenCe  Ire 

pedihus  in  sententiam  alicujus^  to  agree  to  any  one^s  opinion ;  aod 
Discedere  v.  transire  in  alia  omnia^  for  Conirarixmi  sentire^  Plin.  Ep* 
viii.  14.  Frequentes  ierunt  in  alia  omniajS,  great  majority  went 
into  the  contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam,  u  2.  Frequens  senaius  in  alia 
omnia  iit^  Id.  viii.  13.  discessit^  x.  12.  The  phrase  Qui  alia  omnia, 
was  used  instead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  sc.  hoc,  from  a  motive  of 
superstition,  {ominis  causdy)  Festus.       -^ 

Those  senators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  speak,  or,  as  some 
say,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  speaking,  were  called 
VEDARll,  Festus,  Jl.  QelL  iii.  18.  Cic.  ad  Ait.  u  19.  20.  be- 
cause they  signified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not  by  their 
tongues  :  Or,  according  to  others,  because  not  having  borne  a  curule 
magistracy,  they  went  to  the  senate  on  foe^,  A.  GelL  ibid.  But, 
according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all  the  senators  went  to  the  senate  on 
foot ;  and  the  privilege  of  being  carried  thither  in  a  chariot  was 
never  granted  to  any  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  res* 
cuing  the  palladium^  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  in  flames,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  43.  s.  45. 

He  who  had  proposed  the  opinion,  {qui  sententium  senaiuipra- 
stitissetf  Cic.  in  Pis.  32,)  or  who  had  been  the  principal  speaker  in 
favour  of  it,  the  consul,  or  whoever  it  was,  (PRINCEPS  vel  AUC- 
TOR  Sententioif  Ovid.  Pont,  ii,  3.  31.)  first  passed,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  followed,  Plin.  Papist,  ii.  1 1.  Those  who  differed 
went  to  a  difierent  part  of  the  house  ;  and  into  whatever  part  most 
of  the  Senators  went,  the  Consul  said,  of  it,. ''  This  seems  to  be  the 
majority.^'  (H^c  pars  major  videtur.)  Then  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  made  agcording  to  their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  and 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most  keen  for  the  decree,  were 
usuiHy  prefixed  to  it,  which  were  called  AIJCTORITATES  per^ 
scrtptiSy  vel  prascripta^  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  because  they  staid  to  see 
the  decree  made  out.  {scrihendo  adfuerunf,  i.  e.  Senatvs  consulii 
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Conficitndi  testes  erani.)  Senatus  consultum  ecL  persctiptione  esty  ol' 
that  form,  to  that  efiect,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T  was  subscribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did  not 
give  their  negative  ;  for  at  first  the  Tribunes  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Senate,  but  sat  before  the  Senate-house  on  benches,  till  the  de- 
crees of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approbation  or 
rejection,  VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  for  a 
very  short  time;  for  A.  U.  310,  we  find  Canuleius,  oue  of  their 
number,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  Ltr.  iv.  I.  and  Dionysius  says  they 
were  admitted  soon  after  their  institution,  vii,  49. 

When  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made,  without  any  opinions 
being  asked  or  given,  the  fathers  were  said  Pedibus  ferre  sententiam  j 
and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CONSULTUM  PER  DIS- 
CESSIONEM,-^.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But 
when  the  opinions  of  the  senators  were  asked,  it  was  simply  called 
SENATUS  CONSULTUM,  Cic.  in  Pis.  8.  .  Although  it  was  then 
also  made  per  di^cessionem ;  and  if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  the 
disctssio  was  said  to  be  made  sine  ull&  varietate^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34. 
If  the  contrary,  in  magna  varietate  sententiamm,  lb. 

In  decreeing  a  supplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of  the 
senators  were  always  asked ;  hence  Cicero  blames  Antony  for  omit- 
ting this,  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before  the  vote  was 
put,  {ante  discessionemfactam,)  and  while  the  debate  was  going  on. 
the  members  used  to  take  their  seats  near  that  person  whose  opinion 
they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was 
joined  by  the  greatest  number,  was  called  SENTENTIA  maiime: 
TRBQU&irs,  lb.  W.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Consuls  brought  from  home  in  writing  the  decree 
which  he  wished  to  be  passed,  and  the  senate  readily  agreed  to  it. 
Cic.Pkil.'ul. 

When  secrecy  was  necessary,  the  clerks  and  other  attendants  were 
not  admitted ;  but  what  passed  was  written  out  by  some  of  the  sena- 
tors, Cic.  pro  Syll.  14.  A  decree  made  in  this  manner  was  called 
Tacitdh,  Capitol  in  Gordian.  1 2.  Some  think  the  Senatores  Peda- 
rii  were  then  likewise  excluded,  from  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  C^sar,  when  consul,  directed  what  was  done  in  the  senate 
(DiURNA  Acta)  to  be  published  :  Suet.  Jul.  20.  which  also  seems  to 
have  been  done  formerly,  Cic.  pro  Syll.  1 4.  But  this  was  prohibited 
by  Augustus,  S\ut,  Aug.  36.  An  account  of  their  proceedings,  how- 
ever, was  always  made  out ;  and  under  the  succeeding  Emperors 
we  find  some  senator  chosen  for  this  purpose.  {Actis  vel  commenta- 
riis  Senatiis  conficiendis,)  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  registers  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabidcs  vel  commentarii)  were  also 
kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  by 
courts  of  justice ;  also  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriages  and  di- 
Torces,  &c.  which  served  as  a  fund  of  information  for  historians ; 
kence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  31.  Acta  Populi, 
Sue$:  Jut.  2Q.  Acta  PuBtiCA^  Tacit,  Ann,  xii.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  v.  Plin. 
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Efm  vii.  33.  Urbana,  Id.  ix.  15*  usualljr  called  by  (he  simple  name 
Acta,  CicFam,  xii.  8.  P/tm.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETU M  are  used  promis- 
cuously  toMenote  what  the  senate  decreed ;  Cic.  Liv.  tt  Sail,  pas^nu 
So  Consulta  et  Decreta  pati;um,  HoraU  But  tliej  were  also  disttn- 
gaished  as  a  genus  and  species  t  decreium  being  sometimes  put  for  a 
part  of  the  SCtumj  as  when  a  proyince,  an  honour^  or  a  supplication 
was  decreed  to  any  one,  Festtts.  Decreium  is  likewise  applied  to 
others  besides  the  senate ;  as  Decreta  Consulum,  Augurunij  Pontifi* 
cum,  Decurionum^  Casarisy  Principis,  Judicis^  &c.  So  likewise  con- 
stdiOj  but  more  rarely ;  as  Canstuta  Sapientumy  the  maxims  or  opi- 
nions, Ctc.  deieg.  u  24.  Considta  Belli,  determinations,  SiL  iv.  35^ 
Gracchiy  Id.  vii.  24. 

In  writing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  time  and  place  were  put 
first,  then  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  engrossing  of 
it;  after  that  the  motion,  with  the  name  of  the  magistrate  who  pro- 
posed it  \  to  all  which  was  subjoined  what  the  senate  decreed.    Thus, 

SeNATUS  CONSULTI  AUCTORITAS,  PrIDIE  KaL.  OcTOB.  IN  £nK 
APOLLINUS,  SCRIBENDO  ADVUERUNT,  L.  DoM ITIUS,  &C.  (^UOD  M. 
MaRCBLLUS  Cos.  VERBA  FECIT  DE  PrOVINCIIS  ConSULARIB0S,  DS 
EA  RE  ITA  CENSUIT,  V.  CENSUERUNT,  UTI,  &C.  Cic.  Ep.  Fom*  viii.  8* 

Hence,  we  read*  De  ea  re  Senatus  consultus  ita  censuit,  de^ 
CREviT  ;  also  Placere  Senatui  ;  Simatum  velle  et  jcquum  cen- 
serE  ;  JSenatum  existimare,  arbitrari,  et  juoicare  ;  Videri  Se- 
vatui,  Ctc.  Liv.  Sail.  &c.  passim. 

If  the  tribunes  interposed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end ;  Huia 
Senatus  Consulto  intrecessit  C.  Coelius,  C.  Pansa,  Trib. 
Pleb.  Ctc.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  tribunes  did  not  actually  interpose, 
but  required  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  thus  the  matter  was 
delayed,  Cic.  pro.  Sext.  34. 

When  the  senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  these  words  were 
commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  TEMPORE,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  they  praised  the  actions  of  any  persons  they  decreed, 
Eos  recte  atque  ordine  videri  fecisse,  Liv.  passim.  If  the 
contrary,  Eos  contra  remfublicam  fecisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  consuls,  {Xegotium  dattmi  est  Consulibus^ 
not  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  with  some  exception ;  Si  vidbreter, 

SI  B  REPUBLICA  ESSE  DUCERENT,  Liv.  QuOD  COMMOOO  REIPUBLICiB 
FIERI  POSSET,  C(BS.  Ut  ConSULES  ALTER,  AMBOVE,  «I  EIS  VIDEATUR 

AD  BELLUM  PROFiciscERENTUR,  Cic.  When  the  cousuls  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  they  were  said  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  po- 
TESTATE  ;  and  the  senators  when  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
the  people,  esse  in  populi  potestate,  Liv.  ii.  56.  &c. 

When  the  senate  asked  any  thing  from  the  tribunes,  the  form  was 
Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  aoeretur,  Liv.  xxvi.  33, 
XXX.41. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid  up  in  the 
treasury,  (m  Mrarium  condebantxir.)  where  also  the  laws  and  othelp 
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writiDgs  pertaining  to  the  republic  were  kept.  Liv.  iii.  9.  An- 
ciently they  were  kept  by  the  Mdiles  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Id, 
iii.  55.  The  place  where  the  pubhc  records  were  kept  was  called 
TABULARluM.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  concerning  the  ho* 
nours  conferred  on  Caesar  were  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  colamns 
of  silver,  JDio.  xliv.  7.  Several  decrees  of  the  senate  still  exist,  en- 
graven on  tables  of  brass  ;  particularly  that  recorded,  Livn  xxxix.  1 9. 

The  decrees  of  the  senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  treasury,  were 
reckoned  invalid.  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was  ordained,  under 
Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  especially  concerning  the 
capital  punishment  of  any  one,  should  not  be  carried  to  the  treasury 
beiore  the  tenth  day.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  51 .  that  the  Emperor,  if  absent 
from  the  city,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  he  thought  proper,  of  mitigating  them,  jDto.  Ivii.  20.  Ssiet.  Tih.  ?5. 

Before  the  year  of  the  city  306  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
suppressed  or  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  lAv.  iii.  55. 
Cicero  accuses  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  senate  were  rarely  reversed.  While  a  question 
was  under  debate,  (re  integriy)  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  express 
bis  dissent  {contradicert  vel  dissentire) ;  but  when  it  i^as  once  deter- 
mined {reperacta)^  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  common  concern  of 
each  member  to  support  the  opinion  of  the  majority  {quod  plujibus 
placuissetj  cunctis  tutendum^)  Plin.  £p.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finished,  the  magistrate  presiding  dismissed 
the  senate  by  a  set  form ;  Non  amplius  vos  horamur,  P.  C.  or  Ne- 
mo vos  tenet;  Nihil  vos  woramur  :  Consul,  citatis  nominibus, 
ET  peracta  dircessione,  mittit  Senatum,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13. 

7.  7%«  power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times.  Un- 
der the  regal  governn>ent,  the  senate  deliberated  upon  such  public 
affairs  as  tilie  king  proposed  to  them ;  and  the  kings  were  said  to 
act  according  to  their  counsel,  {ex  consilio  Patrum^  Liv.  i.  9.) 
as  the  consuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their  decree,  {ex  SCto*) 
Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  custom  handed  down  from  his 
predecessors,  of  consulting  the  senate  about  every  thing  ;  banished 
or  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chose  no  others  in 
their  room,  Liv.  i.  49.  But  this  king  was  expelled  from  the  throne 
fi>r  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government  abolished,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  senate  was  raised  to  the  highest. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  The  magistrates  were  in  a 
manner  only  its  ministers,  {quasi  ministri  gravissimi  conciliij  Cic.  pro 
Sextio,  65.)  No  law  could  be  passed,  nor  assembly  of  the  people 
held,  without  their  consent ;  nisi  Patribus  auctoribus,  b.  e.  jubenti*- 
bus  V.  permiltentibus,  Liv.  vi.  43.  But  when  the  patricians  began 
to  abuse  their  power,  and  to  exercise  cruelties  on  the  Plebians, 
especially  after  uie  death  of  Tarquin,  A.  U.  357,  the  multitude  took 
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armi  in  their  own  dfiJeaee,  made  a  secession  from  the  city,  seized  on 
Mom  Socar,  and  created  tinbunes  for  diemselves,  wbo  attacked  the 
aatfaoritj  of  the  senate,  and  in  process  of  time  greatl j  diminiaked  it 
bj  variottfl  means ;  Jirsi^  by  the  intreduction  ef  the  Comitia  Trt&iitcr, 
and  the  exclasion  of  the  patricians  frem  tbeas,  Liv.  u*  60«     Tken^ 
by  a  law,  made  hy  Lsetorias  the  Trihime,  that  the  Plebian  ma- 
gistrateft  shouM  be  created  at  the  Comiiia  DrihUa,  Liv»  ii.  56. 
ii  &7.  Dioeya.  ix.  49.    Afterwards,  by  a  law  passed  at  the  Cs- 
miiia  Cenimiaia,  by  the  eonsuk  Horatios  and  Valerius,  that  the 
laws  passed  at  the  Comiiia  TVihcto,  (Phbiaciki^)  sbonld  also  bind 
the  patricians,  Iav,  iiu  55.     And  lastly,  by  the  lailr  of  Poblilios  ih» 
Dictator,  A.  U.  414*  Liv.  viiu  12.  and  of  Mcenius  the  Tribune,  A. 
U.  467.  Cic.  Brut,  14.  that  before  the  people  gave  their  votes,  the 
fathers  riiould  authorijse  whatever  the  people  should  determine  at 
tbe  Cwmiia  Centvanaia;  {uMfitrtrU  auctores  ejus  ret,  quam  ooptUus 
jmsurus  esset^  v.  in  incertvm  evenhan  cwnitiorum^  Liv«)     Whereas 
formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was  not  ratified,  unless  the 
Senators  confirmed  it  {nisi  patres  auctores  Jiereni^  Liv.  i.  17.  22.  iv. 
3.  49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  tbe  power  of  the  senate-  was  most  of  all 
abridged  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  of  no  effect  by  their  negative',  (intercedendo.)    Still,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  senate  continued  to  be-  very  great ;  for  as 
power  and  majesty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  so  did  authority j 
splendour,  and  dignity  to  the  senate.  {Potestas  inpopulo^  auctoritas 
in  senatu^  Cic.  Le^.  iii.  12.  Locus^  auctoritas^  domi  splendor  ;  apud 
exteras  nationes  nomen  et  gratia,  Id.  pro  Cluent.  56.) 
'   The  Senatoriian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  ampUssimus  et 
sanctissimus  ;    summum  Populi  Romania  populorumque  et  gentium 
omnium  ac  Regum  consilium  ;  pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate-bouse, 
Templumsanctitatis,  amplitudinisj  mentis,  consUii publid,  caput  urbisy 
ara  sodorum^portus  omnium  gentium,  &c.  pro  Milone,  33.     Hence 
senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated  with  the  highest  respect, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  11.     And  as  senators  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
Italy  without  permission  (sine  commeatu)  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet. 
Claud.  16.  &  23.  Ner.  25.  unless  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
Dio.  liii.  42.  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  they  usually 
obtained  tbe  privilege  of  a/ree  legation,  as  it  was  usually  called 
sine  mkmdatis,  sine  ullo  reipublica  munere  ;  ut  hcsreditates  out  stfu- 
graphas  suaspersequerentur,)  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  8.  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  1. 
Att.  XV.  12.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a  right  to  be  treated 
every  where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambassador.    In  tbe  provinces 
they  had  lictors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  \iu  21 .  And  if  they 
had  any  Uiw-suit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  should  be  remitted 
to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.     Tbe  advantages  of  honour  and  respect  were 
the  only  compensation  which  senators  received  for  their  attention 
to  public  affiurs.     Cic.  Clumt.  55. 

Although  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  people, 
yet  they  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without  the  authority  of  the  se- 
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nate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  usually  observed  was,  that 
the  senate  should  first  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then  the  people 
order.  Senatus  c^nsuit  v.  decrevit,  Populus  jussit.  Liv.  i.  I  ?• 
iv.  49.  X.  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &c«  But  there  were  many  things  of 
great  importance,  which  the  senate  always  determined  itself,  unless 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  people  by  the  intercessions  of 
the  tribunes.  This  right  the  senate  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  any 
express  law,  but  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  Cic.  dt  Orai.  u  53. 

1.  The  senate  assumed  to  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  religion ;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor  altar 
erected,  nor  the  Sybiline  books  consulted,  without  their  order,  Liv. 
iz.  45.  Cic.  de  Div>  48.  54. 

3.  The  senate  had  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  and  distributed 
the  public  money  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Vaiin.  15.  Ltv.  xxxvii.  54. 
They  appointed  stipends  to  their  eenerals  and  officers,  and  provi- 
sions and  clothing  to  their  armies,  rolyb.  vi.  11. 

3.  They  settled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  assigned  to 
the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  when  it  seemed  fit  they  prolonged  their 
command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi  passim  ;  and  gave 
to  foreign  ambassadors  what  answers  they  thought  proper,  Cic.  in 
Vatin.  15.  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii.  20.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thanksgivings  for  victories  obtained ; 
and  conferred' the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph,  with  the  title  of 
IMPERATOR,  on  their  victorious  generals,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  &  5. 
Liv.  23.  Polyh.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  king  to  any  prince  whom  they 
pleased,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a  vote,  Cas.  Liv*  et  Cic. 
passim. 

7.  They  inquired  into  public  crimes  or  treasons,  either  in  Rome 
or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard  and  determined 
all  disputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  citios,  Cic.  Off.  i.  lO, 
Polyh.  vi.  11. 

8.  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws, 
but  of  absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and  even  of  abro- 
gating them,  cic.  pro  Dom.  16.  27.  pro  lege  Manil.  21,  c/e  Legg.  ii. 
6.  As  con.  in  Cic.  pro  CorneL  Flin.  Epist.  iv.  9. 

9.  They  could  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Mar.  25.  Att.  iv.  16.  and  prescribe  a  change  of  habit  to  the  city,  in 
cases  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  12.  But 
the  power  of  the  senate  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  civil  dissentions 
or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city,  in  which  that  solemn  decree 
used  to  be  passed,  ^'  That  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re- 
public should  receive  no  harm ;''  Ut  consulus  darent  operam^  ne  quid 
detrimenti  respublica  taperet.  By  which  decree  an  absolute  power 
was  granted  to  the  consuls,  to  punish  and  put  to  death  whom  they 
pleased,  without  a  trial ;  to  raise  forces,  and  carry  on  war  without 
the  order  of  th?  people,  Sallust  de  hello  Cat^  29« 
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Thi6  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM,  Cm.  ed 
Bell.  Civ*  i.  4.  and  Forma  SCH  tUiinuB  necessitatis^  Lit.  iii.  4.  By 
it  the  republic  was  said  to  be  intrus^d  to  the  consuls,  permitti  v. 
commendan  constdibus  ;  or  permitti  consulilms  ut  rempublicam  defend 
derent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other  magistrates  were  added,  Cas. 
ibid,  Liv.  vi.  19.  Sometimes  only  one  of  the  consuls  is  named,  as 
in  the  commotion  raised  by  C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L,  Opimius  Consul  vt- 
deret^  &c.  because  his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  absent,  Cic. 
in  Cat.  i.  2.     So  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  properly  the  force  of 
laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  those  matters  which  were  not  provi- 
ded for  by  the  laws  ;  yet  they  were  understood  always  to  have  a  bind- 
ing force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed  by  all  orders.  The  consub 
themselves  were  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  2 1 .  They 
could  only  be  annulled  or  cancelled,  {inducij  i.  e  deleri,  oo^erarU,) 
bj  the  senate  itself,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  Their  force  how- 
ever in  certain  things  was  but  temporary ;  and  the  magistrates  some- 
times alleged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year,  Dionys.  ix. 
37.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  the  authotity  of  the  senate  was 
little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their  creatures,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
12.  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtained  from  a  corrupted  populace 
what  they  desired,  in  spite  9f  the  senate,  Appian  de  hell.  civ.  ii.  433. 
&c.  Thus  Caesar,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  obtained  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lllyricum,  for  five  years  from  the  people,  and 
soon  after  Gallia  Comata  or  Ulteriory  from  the  senate  ;  the  fathers 
being  afraid,  lest,  if  they  refused  it,  the  people  should  grant  him 
that  too,  Stiet.  JtJl.  92.  PliUarch.  in  vita  Ozs.  But  this  corruption 
and  contempt  ef  the  senate  at  last  terminated  in  the  total  subver- 
sion of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  consulship,  he  had  established  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  basis,  by  uniting  it  with  the  eques- 
trian order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  10.  Pis.  3.  thus  constituting  what  be  calls 
Optima  Rksfublica  ;  (njuBsit  inpotestatem  optvtnorum^  i.  e.  nohili" 
vm  et  ditissimorumj  de  Legg.  iii.  17.  (Jptffrtxfarsta^)  and  ascribes  the 
ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalition  not  being  preserved,  Att.  i.  14. 
16.  But  it  was  soon  after  broken,  {ordiniim  concordia  disjuncta  esty 
Cic.  Att.  i.  13.)  by  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  release  the  equites 
from  a  disadvantageous  contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  revenues, 
Cic.  Att.  1.17.  which  gave  Cajsar,  when  consul,  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  that  order,  by  granting  their  request,  as  he  had  formerly 
obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Cas.  20,  Cic.  Att.  1. 
15.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of  the  republic  to  en- 
slave it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  1.  &  7.  See  Leqes  Jucijb.  The  senate  and 
equites  had  been  formerly  united,  Sallust  Jug.  42.  and  were  after- 
wards disjoined  from  similar  motives.  See  Leges  SEMPRONiiE,  dc 
judiciis. 

Augustus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  empire,  retained  the  forms 
of  tte  ancient  republic,  and  the  same  names  of  the  magistrates ; 
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but  left  nothing  of  the  adcient  virtue  and  liberty  (pmct  tt  integri 
morsi^)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pretended  always  to  act  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  artfully  drew  every  thing  to  himself. 

Tiberius  apparently  increased  the  power  of  the  senate,  by  trans- 
ferring the  right  of  creating  magistratesi  and  enacting  laws,  from  the 
comitia  to  the  senate,  Tacit.  Jinn.  i.  15.  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  decrei^s  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  and  were  more 
frequently  published.  Bu^this  was  only  a  shadow  of  power;  for 
the  senators  in  giving  their  opinions,  depended  entirely  on  the  will 
of  the  prince ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  decrees  should  be 
confirmed  by  him.  An  oration  of  the  emperor  was  usually  prefix* 
ed  to  them,  which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himself,  but  was 
usually  read  by  one  of  the  quasstors,  who  were  called  Canoidati, 
Suet,  T\t.  6.  Jiug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  was  said  to  be  oratione  principis  caiUum  ;  and  these 
orations  are  sometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  To  such 
a  height  did  the  flattery  of  the  senators  proceed,  that  they  used  to 
receive  these  speeches  with  loud  acclamations,  Plin*  Paneg.  15f 
and  never  failed  to  assent  to  them ;  which  they  commonly  did  by 
crying  out  Omnbs,  Omnes,  Vopisc*  in  Tadt.  7.  ^  ~ 

The  messages  of  the  Emperors  to  the  senate  were  called  EPIS- 
TOL£,  or  LIBELLI ;  because  they  were  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  or  little  book,  h  Cssstir  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  these 
lihdla^  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Caes.  Suet.  Jul.  56.  which  afterwards  came 
to  be  used  almost  on  every  occasion.  Sutt*  Jul.  81.  Aug.  63.  &84. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  39. 

But  the  custom  of  referringeveryibing  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Tib.  30.) 
was  only  observed  till  the  Romans  became  habituated  to  slavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what  they 
thought  proper,  without  consulting  the  senate ;  to  abrogate  old  laws 
and  introduce  new  ones ;  and,  in  snort,  to  determine  evry  thing  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure ;  by  their  answer  to  the  applications 
or  petitions  presented  to  them,  {per  RESCRIPTA  adlibello^;) 
by  their  mandates  and  laws  (per  EDICTA  tt  CONSTITUTIO- 
NE^,)  &c.  Vespasian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made 
use  of  these  rescripts  and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  un- 
der Hadrian :  from  which  time,  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  concern- 
ing private  r^ht,  began  to  be  more  rare ;  and  at  length  under  Ca- 
racalla  were  entirely  discontinued. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punishing  or  rewarding 
individuals,  which  were  not  to  serve  as  precedents,  were  called 
PRl  VI LEGI A,  (quasi  privx  leges,)  A.  Gell.  x.  20.  This  word  an- 
ciently used  to  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  for  a  private  law  about  in- 
flicting an  extraordinary  punishment  on  a  certain  person  without  a 
trial,  Ctc.  de  Legg.  iii.  19.  as  the  law  of  Clodius  against  Cicero, 
Cic,  pro  Dom.  1 7.  which  Cicero  says  was  forbidden  by  the  sacred 
laws,  and  those  of  the  twelve  tables,  Leges  privaiis  hominibus  irro- 
gari :  id  est  enim  privilegiumn  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 
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Tbe  r%bt8  or  adrantages  (benefida)  mnicA  to  a  ceiftdnconditiom 
or  class  of  men,  used  also  to  be  called  Privilegia  ;  Plin.  >•  56.  Ul. 
110.  as  the  privileges  ofsoldiersj  parents^  pupils^  creditoirs^  &c. 

Tbe  various  laws  and  decrees  of  tbe  senate,  whereby  supreme 
power  was  conferred  on  Augustus,  and  whicb  used  to  be  repeated  t» 
succeeding  Emperors  upon  their  accession  to  the  empire,  (7W  se- 
nahii  omnia,  principibus  solita,  Vespasiano  decrevU^  Tacit.  Hist, 
iv.  3.)  when  taken  together  are  called  tbe  Roval  Law  ;  (LEX  RE- 
GIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERII,  et  AUGUSTUM  PRIVILEGIUM ;) 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  supreme  power  was  grant* 
ed  to  Romulus,  Ltv,  xxxiv.  5. 

THE  EQUITES. 

The  Equites  at  first  did  not  form  a  distinct  order  in  tte  state» 
When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  be  chose  from 
each  tribe  100  young  men,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  rank,  tlieir 
wealth,  and  other  accomplishments,  who  should  serve  on  horseback, 
and  whose  assistance  be  mieht  use  for  guarding  his  person.  These 
30O  honemen  were  called  CELERES,  (^ax'^^c  ^<  ^^  ^f/«  ad  opera 
vtloceSj  Diooys.  ii.  13.  vel  a  xfXi}c,  eques  destJiornu  ;  vel  a  Cclbrb, 
eorwn pra/ecto^  Festus ;)  and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which 
were  oistingdished  by  the  same  names  with  the  three  tribes ;  namely. 
RAMNENSES,  TATIENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equiies  was  afterwards  increased,  first  by  Tol- 
lus  Hostilius,  who  chose  300  from  the  Albans,  decern  (tumuu :  TUR- 
MA,  quasi  terroa  dicta  est,  quod  ter  denis  equUibus  constaret,  Yarro 
et  FestusJ  Liv,  i.  30.  then  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  doubled 
their  number,  {Jiumero  alterum  tantum  adjecit ;)  retaining  tbe  num^ 
ber  and  names  of  tbe  centuries  ;  only  those  who  were  added,  were 
called  RamnenseSf  Tatienses,  Luceres^  posteriores.  But  as  Livy  says 
there  were  now  1800  in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  seems  to  have 
done  more  than  doubled  them,  Liv»  U  36. 

Servius  Tullius  n.ide  eighteen  centuries  of  Eqttites;  be  chose 
twelve  new  c^nt^ries  from  tbe  chief  men  of  tbe  state,  and  made  six 
others  out  of  the  three  instituted  by  Romulus.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
of  brass  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  horses ;  and  a  tax 
was  laid  on  windows,  who  were  exempt  from  other  contributions, 
far  maintaining  their  horses,  Liv.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  which  was  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  state,  as 
an  intermediate  bond  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  first  began  jto  be  reckoned  ^ 
distinct  order,  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been  before  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.  After  this  all  those  who  served  on 
horseback  were  not  properly  called  EQUITES  or  knights,  butsueh 
only  as  were  chosen  into  the  equestrian  order,  usually  by  the  cen- 
sor, and  presented  by  him  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  and 
with  a  gold  ring. 

The  Equites  were  chosen  promiscuously  from  the  patrwians  m^ 
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plebeians.  Those  descended  from  ancient  families  were  called  IL- 
iUSTRES,  SPECIQSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They  were  not  limit- 
ed to  anj  fixed  number.  The  age  requisite  was  about  eighteen  jears, 
Dio.  Hi.  ^0.  and  the  fortune  (census),  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Emperors,  was  400  Sestertia,  that  is  about 
3229/.  Sterling,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  57.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to 
some,  every  Roman  citizen,  whose  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that 
sum,  was  every  lustrum  enrolled,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  Equites* 
But  that  was  not  always  the  case,  Liv.  v.  7.  A  certain  fortune 
seems  to  have  been  always  requisite,  Liv.  iii.  27. 

The  badges  of  Equites  were,  1 .  A  horse  given  them  by  the  pub- 
lic; hence,  called  legitimus,  Ovid.  Fast.  u\.  130.  2.  A  golden 
ring,  whence  annulo  aureo  donari,  for  inter  equites  bgi.  3.  Au- 
gustus  Clavus,  or  7\mtca  angusticlavia  ;  4.  A  separate  place  at  the 
public  spectacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L.  Roscius  Otiio,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  if.  686,  Dio.  xxxvi.  25.  JuvenaL  iii.  15d. 
xiv.  324.  That  the  Equites  should  sit  in  14  rows  {in  ^IV.  gradi- 
ius)^  next  to  the  Orchestra^  where  the  senators  sat ;  whence  Sede- 

HE  IN  QUATUORBECIM,  Or  IN  E^UESTRIBUS,  Of  SPECTARE  in  EQUI- 
TES, for  Equitem  tsse^  Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  first  was  only  to  serve  in 
the  army ;  but  afterwards  also  to  act  as  judges  or  jurymen,  (tUjudi- 
carent^)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues,  (vectigalia  conducers.) 
Judges  were  chosen  from  the  senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at 
which  time,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of 
judging  was  transferred  from  them  to  the  equites^  by  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  restored  to  the  se- 
nate hf  Sylla ;  but  afterwards  shared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain 
societies;  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society,  was  called  MAGIS- 
TER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Fam.  xlii.  9.  These  farmers  (PUBLl- 
CANI)  were  held  in  such  respect*at  Rome,  that  Cicero  calls  them 
Homines  amplissimi,  honestissimi^  et  omatissimi  ^  pro  l^el!4anil.  7* 
Mos  equilum  Romanorum^  omamentum  civitatis,  JimUimentum  rei- 
9ublica^  pro  Plancio,  9.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  the 
provinces,  where  publicans  were  held  in  detestation,  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
Vtrr»  ii.  3.  especially  their  servants  and  assistants. 

A  great  degree  of  splendour  was  added  to  the  Equestrian  order 
by  a  procession,  (TRANSVECTIONE,)  which  they  made  through 
.  the  city  every  year  on  the  I5th  day  of  July,  (Idibus  Quinctilibus^} 
Liv.  ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  or  of  Mars,  without  the  city, 
to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horseback,  with  wreaths  of  olive  on  their 
heads,  drest  in  their  Toga  palmata^  or  trabea,  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  military  ornaments,  which  they  had 
received  from  their  general,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour,  Dionys*  vi« 
13.  Plin.  XV.  4.  s.  5»  At  this  time  it  was  not  allowable  to  cite  them 
before  a  court  of  justice ;  such  at  least  was  the  case  under  Augus- 
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Every  fifth  jear,  when  this  procession  was  made,  the  Equiies  rode 
up  to  the  Censor  seated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the  Capitol,  and 
dismounting,  led  along  (traducebant)  their  horses  in  their  hands 
before  him,  Ctc.  Clutnt.  48,  QuinctiL  v.  1 1.  13.  and  in  this  manner 
they  were  reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) 

If  any  Equts  was  ^corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminished  his  for* 
tune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  GdL  '^.  iO. 
the  Censor  ordered  him  to  sell  his  horse,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  and  mus  ne 
was  reckoned  to  be  moved  from  the  equestrian  order ;  hence  ADI* 
MERE  CQUUM,  to  degrade  an  £91^^^  ;  but  tKose  whom  the  Cen- 
sor approved,  were  ordered  to  lead  along  {iraductrt)  their  horses, 
Qvid.  Trisl.  ii.  8^. 

At  this  time  ^Iso  the  Censor  read  over  a  list  of  the  Equitesj  and 
^sqcb  as  Were  less  culpable  (qui  minore  culpd  tenerenlur)  were  degra- 
^edj  (oaoiNE  e^uestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by  passing  over  their 
names  in  the  recital,  Suet^.CaL  16.  We  find  it  mentioned  as  are- 
wardy  that  a  person  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  nor 
to  main  tain  a  public  horse,  {nt  invitus  militaret,  neve  Censor  ei  equum 
piAlicum  assignaret  ;)  hat  this  exemption  could  be  granted  onlj  by 
the  people,  Liv.  xxiix.  19. 

The  Eques  whose  name  was  first  marked  in  the  Censor's  books, 
was  called  EQUESTRIS  ORDINIS  ?R\NCEPS,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14. 
or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that  in  reality  the  Equites 
were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in  that  order,  as  Maecenas 
and  Atticus ;  and  we  find  the  two  Censors,  Livius  and  J^ero^  were, 
Equites^  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but  because  they  had  been  generally  so  at 
their  first  institutions  ;  and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  Ju- 
vents  till  near  fifty.  Hence  we  find  Julius  Capsar  called  Adohsccn- 
tulusj  when  he  stood  candidate  for  being  high- priest,  although  he 
was  then  thirty-six  years  old,  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls  him- 
self jJJo/a«cen«  when  he  was  Consul,  Phil.  ii.  5.  Under  the  Empe- 
rors, the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Principes  Juventutis^  Suet. 
Calig.  15.  vel  juvenvm^  Ovid  Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this  name 
also  applied  to  the  whole  Equestrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

THE  PLEBEIAN  OR  POPULAR  ORDER. 

All  the  other  Roman  citizens,  besides  the  Patricians  and  EquUesi 
were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Populus  sometimes  compre- 
hends the  whole  nation  ;  as,  Clementia  Romani  Populi  ;  or  all  the 
people  except  the  senate;  as,  Senatus  populusque  Rohakus.  In 
which  last  sense  plebs  is  often  used  ;  as  when  we  say ,  that  the  Con« 
suls  were  created  from  the  Plebeians^  that  is,  from  those  who  were 
not  Patricians.  But  piths  is  usually  put  for  the  lowest  common 
people ;  hence,  adpopulum  plebemque  referre^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6. 
So  Gell.  X.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs  eri^,  i.  e.  unus  eplebe,  a  ple- 
beian, not  an  Eqttes^  Ep.  u  L  59.  who  also  uses  plebs  for  the  w^ole 
people,  Od.  ill.  14.  1.  - 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  cultivated  the* 
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0oand,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTICA,  Liv.  xxxv.  K  Ancientlj 
the  senators  also  did  the  same,  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  but  not  so  in  after 
limes,  Liv.  iii.  26.  The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  city, 
merchants,  mechanics,  &c.  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  were  called  PLEBS 
URBAN  A,  Sail.  Cat.  37.     Both  are  joined,  lb.  Jug.  73* 

The  Pli^bs  rustica  was  the  most  respectable,  {optima  et  modes* 
IwAnd^Cic.  Rull.  ii.  31.  laudatissimOj  Plin.  18.  3.^  The  Plebs 
VRBANA  was  composed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  many  ot  whom  follow- 
ed no  trade,  but  were  supported  by  the  public  and  private  largesses, 
(eos  publicum  malum  alebat ;  Sallust.  Cat,  37.)  In  the  latter  agea 
of  the  republican  immense  quantity  of  corn  was  annually  distributed 
among  them  at  the  public  expense,  five  bushels  monthly  to  each 
man,  Sallusi.  fragm.  edit.  Coriii.  p.  974.  Their  principal  business 
was  to  attend  on  the  tribunes  and  popular  magistrates  in  their  as-  / 
aemblies ;  hence  they  were  called  turba  forensis,  Liv.  ix.  46,  and 
from  their  venality  and  corruption,  Operjb  conducts  vel  mercenariij 
in  allusion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sexi.  17.  &  27.  Q.fratr.  u. 
l.Att.  i.lS.  Opera  coNoucTORUx.  Sext.  50.  multitudo  conducta. 
Phil,  u  9.  CONCIONES  coNDUCTJE,  Sext.  49  and  53.  Concionalis 
HiRUDO  arariij  misera  ae  jejuna  plebbcula,  Jltt.  i.  1 6.  Faex  et  sor- 
ites uRBis.  lb.  13.  Urbana  tt  perdiia  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  opposes  the  populace,  (populus^  plebs,  multitudo^ 
Unuioresy  Sic.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  {principes  aelecti^  Optimates 
et  Optimatium  principes  J  honestij  boni,  locupletes,  ^c)  Cic.  Sext.  48. 
68.  &t. 

There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  (duces  multitudinumj) 
kept  in  pay  by  the  seditious  magistrates,  who  used  for  hire  to  stimu- 
late them  to  the  most  daring  outrages,  Sallust,  Cat,  50.  Cic.  Sext. 
37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  common  people  of  Rome,  the  natu- 
lal  effect  of  idleness  and  unbounded  licentiousness,  isjustly  reckoned 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manu- 
factures being  considered  a9  servile  employments,  Sallust.  Cat.  4. 
Diomfs.  ix.  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  industry ;  and  the 
numerous  spectacles  which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the  shows  of 
gladiators,  served  to  increase  their  natural  ferocity.  Hence  they 
were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  state,  Sal- 
ktsi.  Cat.  S7. 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

1,  PATRONS  AND  CLIENTS  ;  NOBILES,  NOVr,  AND  IGNC 
BILES  ;  OPTIMATES  AND  POPULARES. 

That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together 
bv  the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  every  plebeian  should 
choose  from  the  patricians  any  one  he  pleased,  as  his  PATRON  or 
protector,  whose  CLIENT  he  was  called,  (quod  eum  colebat.)  It 
was  the  part  of  the  Patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to 
-assist  him  with  bis  interest  and  substance ;  in  short,  to  do  every 
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(hing  for  him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client 
was  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him 
with  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dianjft.  lu  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accuse  or  bear  witness 
asaiost  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  other- 
wise, might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim  devoted 
to  Pluto,  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both  Patrons  and  Clients  vied 
with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  observance,  and,  for  more  than  600 
years,  we  find  no  dissentioos  between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the 
crime  of  beating  one^s  parent  thai  of  defrauding  a  client,  ^n.  vi. 
605.  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for  a  patrician  to  have  nu- 
merous clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit* 
Harat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  103.  Juvenal,  x.  44. 

In  after  times,  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  illustrious  Roman  families ;  As  the  Sicilians  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in  ObcH,  4.  Verr.  iiu  18.  Cyprus  and 
Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4.  the  Allobr^es  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  Sallust.  CaU  41.  The  Bononienses, 
of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug.  1 7.  Lacedemon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Tib.  S. 
Thus  the  people  of  Puteoli  chose  Cassius  and  the  Bniti  for  their 
patrons,  Ctc.  rhii.  ii.  41.  Capua  chose  Cicero,  Cic.  Pis.  1 1.  Fam. 
xvi.  11.  &c.  This  however  seems  to  have  taken  place  also  at  an 
early  period,  Liv.  ix.  20.  &c. 

Those  whose  ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  Curule  ma- 
gistracy, that  is,  had  been  Consul,  Praetor,  Censor  or  Curule  £dile, 
were  called  NO  BILES,  and  had  the  right  of  making  images  of  them- 
selves, (JUS  IMAGINUM,)  which  were  kept  with  great  care  by 
their  posterity,  and  carried  beforethem  at  funerals,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

These  images  were  nothing  else  but  the  busts  or  the  effigies  of 
persons  down  to  the  shoulders,  made  of*  wax  and  painted ;  which 
they  used  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  {atria^)  enclosed  iix 
wooden  cases,  and  which  they  seem  not  to  have  brought  out  except 
on  solemn  occasions,  Polyh.  vi.  51 .  There  were  titles  or  inscriptions 
written  below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
the  exploits  they  had  performed,. (Juvena/.  Sat.  viii.  69.  Plin.  xxxv. 
2.)  Hence  tmagines  is  often  put  for  nobilitasj  Sallust.  Jug.  85.  Liv. 
iii.  58.  AudcerafoT  ifnagines^  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  this 
right  of  images  was  peculiar  to  the  patricians ;  but  afterwards  the 
plebeians  also  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Those  who  were  the  first  of  their  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  hominea  NOVI,  new  men  or  upstarts. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  himself  Homo  per  se  cognitus^  in  Cat.  i.  1 1. 

Those  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancestors,  were 
called  IGNOBILES. 

Those,  who  favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate,  were  called  OP- 
TIMATES,  Liv.  ii.  39*  and  sometimes  'Proceres  or  Principes. 
Those  who  studied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  were  called 
POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they  were,  Cic.  pro.  Sext.  45. 
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This  was  a  division  of  factions,  and  not  of  rank  and  dignity,  Dionye^ 
ix.  i.  The  contests  betwixt  these  two  parties  excited  the  greatest 
commotions  in  the  state,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  extinction 
of  liberty. 

II.  GENTES  andFAMlUIE  ;  NAMES  of  (he  Romans;  INGENUI  and 

LIBERTINI,  &c. 

The  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GENTES,)  and 
each  gens  into  several  families,  (in  Familias  v.  Stirpes,)  Thus  in 
the  Gens  Cornelia  were  the  families  of  the  Scipicmts^  Lentulij  Ce- 
thegi^  DolabellcB,  CinncB^  Splice,  &c.  Those  of  the  same  gens  were 
called  GENTILES,  and  those  of  the  same  family,  AGNATI,  Cic. 
Top.  c.  6.  Festus  in  Fbce  Gentilis.  But  relations  by  the  father's 
side  were  also  called  Agnaiiy  to  distinguish  them  from  Cognali,  rela- 
tions only  by  the  mother's  side.  An  Agnatits  might  also  be  called 
Cognatusj  but  not  the  contrary.  Thus  patruus,  the  father's  brother, 
was  both  an  agnatus  and  cogiuxtus ;  but  avunculus^  the  mother's 
brother,  was  only  a  cognaiusy  Digest. 

Anciently  patricians  were  onfy  said  to  have  a  gen5,  Liv.  x.  8. 
Hence  some  patricians  were  said  to  be  majorum  gentium^  and  others 
minorum  gentium^  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  die  plebeians  ob- 
tained the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians,  and  access  to 
the  honours  of  the  state,  they  likewise  received  the  rights  of  gentes, 
(jura  gentiunij  vel  gentilia  /)  which  rights  were  then  said  to  be  con- 
founded by  these  innovations,  Liv.  iv.  1.  &c.  Hence,  however, 
some  gentes  were  patrician,  and  others  plebeian  ;  and  sometimes  in 
the  same  gens  there  were  some  families  of  patrician  rank  and  others 
of  plebeian,  Suet.  Tib.  1.  Hence  also  sine  gente^  (or  libcrtinus  etncn 
generosut  \guoh\y  born,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  5.  15. 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and/ffmt/tce,  and  to  distinguish  the 
individuals  of  the  same  family,  the  Romans,  at  least  the  more  noble 
of  them,  bad  commonly  three  names,  the  Prmnomen^  Nomeny  and 
Cognomeny  Juvenal,  v.  126.  Quinctil.  viii.  3.  27. 

The  PRiENOMEN  was  put  first,  and  marked  the  individual.  It 
was  commonly  written  with  one  letter  ;  as  A.  for  Aulus  ;  C.  Caiva  ; 
D.  Decimus  ;  K.  Kteso  ;  L.  Lucius  ;  M.  Marcus  }  M*.  Manius  /  JV. 
Mimerius  ;  P.  Pvhlius  ;  Q.  Quintus ;  T.  Titus  /  sometimes  with  two 
letters ;  as,  Ap.  Appius  ;  Cn.  Cneius  /  Sp.  Spurius  ;  T\.  Tiberius  ; 
and  sometimes  witlrthree ;  as.  Mam.  Mamercus  ;  Ser.  Servius  ;  Sex. 
Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was.  put  after  the  Prcenomeny  and  marked  the  gensy 
and  commonly  ended  in  ins  ^  as,  Cornelius y  FabiuSy  TolliuSy  Julius y 
OctaviuSy  &LC. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  last,  and  marked  the  familia  ;  as,  Ci-- 
cerOy  Ccesary  &c.  Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  ScipiOy  Publius  is  the 
Pruenomeny  Corneliusy  the  Komen  ;  and  Scipioy  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  seem  to  have  had  no  surname :  as,  the  Marian :  thus, 
C.  MariuSy  Q.  Sertorius,  L.  MummiuSy  Plutarch,  in  Mario.     Gens 
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iindfittniiia  seem  BOmetimes  to  be  put  the  one  for  the  other  :  thitfi 
Fai^  gensj  y,  familiar  Liv.  ii.  49, 

Sometimes  there  was  also  a  fourth  name,  called  the  AGNOMEN 
or  Cognomen^  added  for  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable  event. 
Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  the  conquest  of  Carthage 
and  Africa.  On  a  similar  account,  his  brother  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  named  Asiaticus.  So  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  call* 
ed  Cunctator^  from  his  checking  the  impetuosity  of  Hannibal  by  de- 
clining battle.  We  find  likewise  a  second  Agnomen  or  Cognomm^ 
added ;  thus,  the  latter  Publim  Cornelius  Scipio  A/ricanus  is  called 
JEmUianuSj  because  he  was  the  son  of  L.  £miliu8  Paulus,  and 
adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  had  no  children  of  h|s 
own.  But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor^  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  first  seem  to  have  had  but  one  name ;  as  Romulus^ 
Remus.  &c.  or  two ;  as,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostilius^  Anctis 
MarlitM,  Tarqyinius  Priscus,  Servitis  Tullins^  Sextus  Tarquiniusm 
But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  and  families,  (in 
gentes  et/amilias,)  they  began  cmnroonly  to  have  three  ;  as,  L.  Ju" 
nius  Brutus,  M*  Valerius  Poplicola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  used ;  commonly 
two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  namely,  the  surname,  Sail.  Cat.  17. 
Cic,  Epist.  passim.  But  in  speaking  to  any  one,  the  pranomen  was 
generally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  citizens  -,  for  slaves  had  no /ins- 
nomen.     Hence,  Gaudent  pranomine  molles  auricula^  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 

5.  32. 

The  surnames  were  derived  from  various  circumstances,  either 
from  some  quality  of  the  mind ;  as  Calo  from  wisdom,  i.  e.  Catus^ 
wise,  Cic.  de  Sen.  2.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the  body,  as  Calvus, 
Crassusj  Macer^  &c.  Certain  surnames  sometimes  gave  occasion  to 
jests  and  witty  allusions  ;  thus,  Astna,  Hor.  £p.  i.  13.  9.  So  Serra- 
nu8  Calatinus,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  33.  Hence  also  in  a  difierent  sense 
Vii^l  says,  Vel  te  sulco^  Serrane,  serentem,  £n.  vi.  844 ;  for  Q. 
Cincinnatus  was  called  Serranus,  because  the  ambassadors  from 
the  senate  found  him  sowings  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he 
was  made  dictator,  P/tn.  xviii.. 3. 

The  Prasnomen  used  to  be  given  to  boys,  on  the  9th  day,  which 
was  called  dies  lustricusj  or  the  day  of  purification,  when  certain  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  performed,  Jnacrob.  Sat.  1.  16.  Suet.  Ner. 

6.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  usually  got  the  Prcmomen  of  his 
father ;  the  rest  were  named  from  their  uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a  family,  she  used  to  be 
called  from  the  name  of  the  gens ;  thus,  7\i//ia,  the  daughter  of  Ci- 
cero ;  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar ;  Ottavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus, 
&c.  and  they  retained  the  same  name  after  they  were  married. 
When  there  ^ere  two  daughters,  the  one  was  called  Major  and  the 
other  Minor  ;  thus,  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were 
more  than  two,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  number ;  thus,  PW- 
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fliO,  Secunia^  Tertiay  Quarta,  Quiataj  ^c.  Varro  de  Lat.  LAOft.  Tiu. 
38.  Suet  Jul.  50.  Or  more  softlj,  Ttrtilla^  QuariUfa^  QumiiUa^ 
4rc.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  seem  anciently  to  have  also  bad 
pranomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters ;  thus,  3  for 
GiM,  7*  for  LAicxa^  &c« 

During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  republici  the  names  of  the 
gtrUtSj  and  suroamea  of  tbe/amt/tVs  always  remained  fixed  and  cer- 
tain. They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a  family,  and  des* 
cended  to  their  posterior*  But  after  the  subversion  of  liberty  they 
were  changed  and  confounded.* 

Those  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  doii^ 
what  tbey  pleased.  Those  who  were  boi;n  of  parents  who  had  been 
always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made  free  were  called 
LIBERTI  and  LlBERTfNI.  They  were  called  Libtrti  in  relation 
to  their  masters,  and  Libertini  in  relation  to  free*bom;utizens ;  thus, 
LUfertus  metu,  libertfis  Casarisj  and  not  libertinua  f^t  Imrtinus  ho' 
mo  J  u  e.  non  ingenuus.  Servus  cum  manu  miitiiur^fii  libertinus,  {wn 
libertus,)  Quinctil.  8.  3.  37. 

Some  think  that  Ltfrerlmt  were  the  sons  of  the  Uberii^  from  Sue- 
tonius, Claud.  24.  who  says,  that  they  were  thus  called  «lnciently  : 
nolsidor.  ix.  4.  but  this  distinction  never  occurs  in  the  classics.  On 
the  contniry,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the  same  person  in  wri- 
ters who  iBourished  indifferent  ages.  Platd.  Mel.  Glor.  iv.  1.  15.& 
16.  Cic*  in  Verr.  i.  47.  Those  whom  Jicero,  de  Oral.  i.  9.  calls  Li- 
beriini^  Livy  makes  qiti  seroiitUtm  servissent,  45.  15.  Hence  Sene- 
ca often  contrasts  Servi  et  Libtri,  higenui  et  Ldbertiniy  de  Vit.  Beat. 
34.    Ep.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES. 

Men  became  slaves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken  in  war,  by 
sale,  by  way  of  punishment,  or  by  being  born  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
(Servi  9L\xt  nascebantur  Kutjiebant,) 

1.  Those  enemies,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves,  retained  their  rights  of  freedom,  and  were  call- 
ed DEDITITII,  Liv.  vii.  31.  Cass.  i.  27.     But  those  taken  in  the. 

*  The  first  impoiitioii  of  names  was  founded  on  difierent  riewst  among  ditft rant 
people ;  the  moet  oemmon  was  to  mark  the  good  wishes  of  the  parents.  Hence  Fte- 
ier,  Fmulw^  Probus^  kc,  Sacb  names  are  by  Cieero  called  bona  nomtna,  and  by  Ta- 
citasySmi/o.  The  greatest  part  of  names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of  distinction, 
given  in  honour  of  the  qualities  most  esteemed  in  the  heroic  ages.  Suoh  were  TU- 
j»e/«mtisy  Am^vnadiMa^  Eumedet^  PatfctuM,  &o.  Hence  Camden  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, thsit  names  in  all  nations  and  languages  are  significative.  The  ancient  Bfi7ons 
generally  took  their  names  from  colours.  Our  Christian  names  are  derived  from 
various  languages  ;  1st.  from  the  Hebrew,  as  David,  Sampson,  Daniel :  9d.  from  the 
German,  as  Robert,  William,  Henry  3d.  from  the  Greek,  as  Peter,  Andrew,  Geoige, 
Ito. :  from  the  Latin,  as  Pompey,  Claudius,  Lucius,  kc.  See  Camden's  Remain», 
In  Monasteries  the  ReligiovM  assume  new  names  at  their  admittance.  The  Poprs 
also  changed  their  names  at  their  exaltation  to  the  Pontificate.  Towards  the  mid- 
dfe  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  iancy  of  the  leaned  men  of  the  age,  particularly 
in  Italy,  to  change  their  baptismal  names  for  classical  onfs.  For  the  origin  and  tim^ 
of  intnidtictioH  of  surnames,  Aic.  see  Encydopttdia  Britanica, 
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field,  or  in  the  storming  of  cities,  were  sold  by  auction  {sub  corona^ 
as  it  was  termed,  Liv.  y.  22.  &c.  because  they  wore  a  crown  when 
sold ;  or  svb  hasta,  because  a  spear  was  set  up  where  the  crier  or 
auctioneer  stood.)  They  were  called  SERVI,  (quod  essent  htllo  ser- 
vatL)  Isidor.  ix.  4.  or  MANCIPIA,  (qiuisi  manu  captiy)  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a  continual  market  for  slaves  at  Rome.  Those  who 
dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vei  VENALITII,  Cic.  Orat.  70. 

!m  venales  habebanty  Plaut.  Trin.  ii.2.51.)  brought  them  thither 
rom  various  countries.  The  seller  was  bound  to  promise  for  the 
soundness  of  his  slaves,  and  not  to  conceal  their  faults,  Horat.  So/, 
ii.  3.  2B5.  Hence  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  sale  (produce- 
bantur)  naked ;  and  they  carried  a  scroll  (titulus  vel  inscripiio)  hang* 
ing  at  their  necks,  on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  speci- 
fied, GelL  iv.  2.  ]f  the  seller  gave  a  false  accounts,  he  was  bound  to 
make  ap  the  loss,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  &  17.  or  in  some  cases  to  take 
back  the  slave,  Ibid.  23.  Those  whom  the  seller  would  not  warrant, 
iprastare^)  were  sold  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head,  (pileati, 
Gelt  vii.  4.) 

Those  brought  from  beyond  seas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  (cretalis  V*  gypsatis pedtbus^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  17.  &  18. 
8.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  (auribus  ptrf oralis^) 
Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  sfavcs  were  sold  on  that  qonditipn,  that 
if  they  did  not  please,  they  should  be  returned  (rtdhibertniur)  within 
a  limited  time,  Cic.  Off*  iii.  24.  PlauL  Most.  iii.  2.  1 1 3.  Festus.  Fo- 
reign slaves,  when  first  brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VENALEIS, 
or  Servi  novigii,  Cic.  pro  Qwtnc/.  6.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  21.  Qmnctiliauj 
i.'12.  2.  viii.  2.  8.  Slaves  who  had  served  long,  and  hence  were 
become  artful,  veteratoresy  Tercnt.  Heaut.  v.  1.  16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans,  as 
among  other  nations,  to  sell  themselves  for  slaves.  Much  less  was 
it  allowed  any  other  person  to  sell  free  men.  But  as  this  gave  oc- 
casion to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold  for  the  sake  of  sharing 
the  price,  should  remain  in  slavery.  Fathers  might,  indeed,  sell  their 
children  for  slaves,  but  tliese  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lose 
the  rights  of  citizens.  For  when  freed  from  their  slavery,  they  were 
held  as  Ingenw^  not  Liberiini*  The  same  was  the  case  with  insol- 
vent debtors,  i^ho  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their  creditors,  (inservi^ 
ttdem  creditoribus  addicti^)  Quinctilian.  vi.  3.  2G.  y.  10.  60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  slavery  by  way  of  punishment. 
Thus  those  who  had  neglected  to  get  themselves  enrolled  in  the  cen- 
sor's books,  or  refused  to  enlist,  (qid  censwn  aut  militiam  subterfuge^ 
rarity)  had  their  goods  confiscated,  and  aAer  being  scoureed,  were 
sold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.  pro  Cacinay  24.  Those  conuemned  to 
the  mines,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  any  extreme  punish- 
ment, were  first  deprived  of  liberty,  and  by  a  fiction  of  law,  termed 
slaves  of  punishment,  (servi  panes  Jingebantur.) 
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4.  The  childieD  of  any  female  slave  becasi^  fbe  slaves  of  her  oftas* 
ier.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  slaves,  but  their  con* 
nection  was  called  CONTUBERNlUM,  and  themselves,  Con/vier- 
nales.  Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  the  house  of  their  mastem^ 
were  called  VERNi£,  or  Vemacidi  ;  hence  lingua  vemacula,  y-aris^ 
one's  mother  tongue.  These  slaves  were  more  petulant  than  others, 
because  they  were  commonly  more  indulged,  Horat*  Sat.  ii.  6*  ^Q. 

The  whole  company  of  slaves  in  one  house  Was  called  FAMILIA, 
jyfep.  AtU  13.  Cicm  Paradox,  v.  2.  {Familia  constat  ex  servis  pluribuSj 
Cic.  Caecin*  1 9.  Quindecim  liberi  homines^  populus  est ;  totidem  servij 
/andlia:  totidepi  vincti,  ergastnlum^  Apulei.  Apol.)  and  the  slaves, 
Fafniliarts^  Cic.  proCoeL  23.  Plant.  Amphit.  Proi.  127.  Hence/a- 
milias philosophontm^  sects,  Cic*  Jin.  iv.  18.  Divin.  ii.  \.Jltt.  ii.  16. 
StnJttntia^  qua  familiam  ducit,  Honestuh  <iUoo  sit,  id  esse  solum 
BONUM,  the  chief  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  Jin,  ii.  16.  Ltaiusfami* 
liam  ducii^  is  the  chief  of  the  sect,  Id.  Phil.  v.  1 1 .  Accedit  etiam,  quod 
familiam  ducit^  he.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praise,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  slaves  was  called  Dominus,  Terent.  Ettn.  iii.  2. 
33.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a  tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  GO.  On  this  ac- 
coant  Augustus  refused  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53.  So  Tiberius,  Id. 
27.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domestic  services,  hut  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as  had  a  genius 
for  it,  were  sometimes  instructed  in  literature  and  the  liberal  arts, 
{artibus  ingenuisj  llberalibus  v.  kmiestis^  Cic.)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  7. 
Some  of  these  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  Plin.  vii.  39.  s.  40.  Senec. 
.Ep.  27.  SueL  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  10.  Hence  arose  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Crassus,  Plutarch*  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  school,  were 
called  PjedaoOgi  ;  and  the  part  of  the  house  where  those  young 
slaves  staid,  who  were  instructed  in  literature,  {litercB  serviles^  Se- 
nec. Ep.  88.)  was  called  PiEDAGOOiUM,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 

Slaves  were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour:  as  from  be- 
ing a  drtidge  or  mean  ^lave  in  town,  (Mediastinus,)  to  be  an  over- 
seer in  the  country,  {Villicus^)  Horat,  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there  were  also  free 
men  who  wrought  for  hire, as  among  us,  (MERCENARII,)  Cic.  Off, 
i.  13.  pro  Cacin.  59.  , 

Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their 
slaves.  They  might  scourge  or  put  them  to  .death  at  pleasure,  Ju- 
venal. Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercised  with  so  great  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made 
at  different  times  to  restrain  it.  The  lash  was  the  common  punish- 
ment ;  but  for  certain  crimes  they  used  to  be  branded  in  the  fore- 
head, and  sometimes  were  forced  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  round 
their  necks,  wherever  they  went,  which  was  called  FURCA ;  and 
whoever  had  been  subjected  to  this  punishment,  was  ever  afterwards 
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called  FURCIPER.  A  BJaFe  th«t  had  beeo  often  beMw^  was  «4M 
MASTIGIA,  Ten  4delpfi.  v.  2.  6.  or  VERBBRO,  W.  PAorm.  iv. 
4.  9.    A  alave  wbo  had  hfiw  branded,  was  called  STIGMATIAS, 

V.  -XC1I5,  i.  e.  noiis  eompunciua,  Cic*  Off*  ii.  7.  Inscrifitus^  Mart,  viii* 
75*  9.  LitcratWj  Plaut,  Cas*  ii.  6,  49.  (i.  e.  liUriit  in$criptn$ :  at^ 
toyia  lUtraia,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  5.  21 .  enWcti/uj  literatusj  &c.  id.  iv.  4. 
112.)  Slaves  also  by  way  of  punishmeDt  were  often  shut  up  in  a 
nfork-bouse,  or  bridewell,  (in  ergasiulo  v«  PISTRINO,)  where  thej 
were  obliged  to  turn  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  PlatU^  ti  Ter.  patskn. 
et  Senec*  fie  Bmef.  iv.  37. 

Persons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  {rttrahere^  Ten 
HeauL  iv.  2.  65.)  slaves  who  fled  from  their  masters,  (Fugitivi, 
Cic.  Fam.  v.  9.)  were  called  Fuoitivarii,  Flor.  iii.  19. 

When  slaves  were  beatep,  they  used  to.be  suspended  wilh  a  weight 
tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  movethem,  P/otil*  AtinAu  2« 
34.  &c.  Aul.  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorm.  u  4.  43.  To  deter  slaves  from 
offi^pding,  a  thong  (habend)  or  a  lash  made  of  leather  was  comsDOAjy 
hung  on  the  staircase,  (in  scalis^)  Horat.  £p.  ii.  2.  15.  bat  ibis  was 
<49«fly  I4)^ed  to  youncer  slaves,  Scholias.  ibid.  Impubtru  hab^ni^ 
vtlferuUt  plecUbtffitur,  Uipiaii.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  bera 
join  in  scalis  with  laiuiij  as  Cic.  in  Mil.  Id.     Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punished  capitally  were  commonly  crucified,  JuvenaL 

VI.  319.  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  v.  3.  64.  kc.  but  this  punishment  was  prohi- 
bited wder  Constantine. 

If  a  master  of  a  family  was  slain  at  his  own  house,  and  the  mor- 
derer  not  discovered,  all  his-domestic  slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to 
death.  Hence  we  find  no  less  than  400  in  one  family  punished  on 
this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  esteemed  as  persons,  but  as  things,  and  might  be 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  other  effects* 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  Ttr. 
Phorm.  ii.  K  62*  nor  make  a  will,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor  inherit  any 
thing.  Id.  iv.  1 1 ;  but  gentle  masters  allowed  them  to  make  a  kind  of 
win,  {qtmsi  te$tamenta  facere,)  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  16;  nor  could  slaves 
serve  as  soldiers,  Ii.  x.  39.  unless  first  made  free,  Serv.  in,  Virg.  Mn. 
ix.  547.  except  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cano^Sy  8000  slaves  were  armed  without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57« 
These  were  called  VOLONES,  because  they  enlisted  yoluntanly, 
FtatMf  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  their  freedom  for  their  braveryi 
liti.  xxiv.  16. 

Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  sustenance, 
(OIMENSUM,)  commonly  four  or  five  pecks  {modii)  of  grain  a 
month,  And  five  denarii^  which  was  called  their  MEMSTRUUM, 
Dpnal.  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.9.  Senec.  Ep.  89.  They  likewise  had  a 
dai)yallowance,{DIARIUM,Hora/.£p.  i.  14.40.)  And  what  Aey 
spared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other  means  with  ther  nWster'a 
consent^  was  called  their  PECULIUM.  This  money,  with  their 
master's  permission,  ^hey  laid  out  at  interest,  or  purchased  with  it  a 
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slave  for  thenuieWeSy  from  whose  labours  they  might  make  profit. 
Such  a  slave  was  called  Sem  VICARIUS,  Horat.  SatAu  7.  79.Gkr* 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut,  Asin.  ii.  4.  27.  MartiaU  ii.  18.  7.  and  constituted 
part  of  the  pecuUumy  with  which  also  slaves  sometimes  purchased 
their  freedom.  Cicero  says  that  sober  and  industrious  slaves,  at 
least  such  as  became  slaves  from  being  captives  in  war,  seldom  re- 
mained in  servitude  abov«  six  years,  Phil.  viii.  1 1  •  At  certain  times 
slaves  were  obliged  to  make  presents  to  their  masters  out  of  their 
poor  savings,  (ex  to  quod  dt  dimenso  suo  unciatim  comparserint^)  Te- 
rent.  ibid.  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  between  the  master 
and  the  slave,  that  when  the  slave  should  pay  a  certain  sum,  the  mas- 
ter 8houl4  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  liberty,  Plavi.  Aul.  v.  3.  Cfmn. 
ii.  5.  6.  &c.  Rud.  iv.  2.  23.  TadU  jay.  42* 

Although  the  state  of  slaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  same,  yet 
their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  their  masters,  and  their  different  employments.  Some  were 
treated  with  indulgence ;  some  served  in  chains,  as  janitors  and 
door-keepers,  (osiiarH ;)  and  so  in  the  country,  cattnaii  cuitores^ 
Flor.  iii.  19.  Finctifossores^  Lucan.  vii.  402.  others  were  confined 
in  workhouses  below  ground,  (inergastulis  subterraneis.)  So  Pliny, 
Vincii  pedes,  damnatos^  manw,  inscriptique  vulius^  aroa  exercentj 
xviii.  3. 

At  certain  times  slaves  were  allowed  the  greatest  freedom :  as  at 
the  feast  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Hora/.  Sat.  ii.  7.  4*. 
when  they  were  served  at  table  by  their  masters,  Austin,  de  Fer. 
Rom.  )i:  \5.  and  on  the  Ides  of  August,  Festus. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  immense, 
Juvenal,  iii.  1 40.  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  had  several 
thousands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.An.  viii.  Wars  were  sometimes  excit- 
ed by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  f7or.  iii.  1 9.  &  20. 

There  were  also  public  slaves,  who  were  used  for  various  public 
services,  Liv.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  magistrates. 
Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  of  private  slaves* 
They  had  yearly  allowances  (annua)  granted  them  by  the  public, 
Plm.  Epist.  X.  30.  40. 

There  were  also  persons  attached  to  the  soil,  (adscriptitii,  vel 
gkb<B  adscripti ;)  concerning  the  state  of  whom,  writers  are  not 
agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  praenomen  of  their  master ;  thus,  Jlfar- 
dpdres,  L/ucipdres,  Publipdres^  (quasi  Marci,  Ludi,  Publiipueri^  &c. 
i^uinctilian  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various  names,  either 
from  their  country,  or  from  other  circumstances  ;  as  Sgrus,  DavuSj 
Geta^  PamUnoy  &c.  in  comic  writers ;  Tiro,  Laurea,  Dionysius^  &c. 
in  Cicero.  But  slaves  are  usually  distinguished  in  the  classics  by 
Ifaeir  different  employments ;  as  Medici,  Chirurgi,  Padagogi,  Oram^ 
matici,  ScribcR,  Fabric  Coqw,  &c. 

Slaves  were  anciently  freed  in  three  ways,  Censu,  Vindicta,  et  Tes- 
tamento,  Cic.  Topic.  2.  scu  10. 
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!•  P€f  CEN8UM,  when  a  shre^  with  Us  master't  knowledge  or 
by  bis  order,  got  his  name  inserted  in  the  Censor's  roll,  Oe^  CWctti. 
34*  8.  99. 

2.  Per  VINDICTAM,  when  a  master  going  with  his  slave  in  bis 
hand  to  the  pnetor,  or  Consal,  and  in  the  provinces,  to  the  Procen- 
sal  or  Propraetor,  said,  ^^1  desire  that  this  man  be  free  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  ;''  Humc  hominem  libcrvm  kssb  volo 
MORS  vel  Jure  Quiritium  ;  and  the  Pnetor,  if  he  approved,  putting 
a  rod  on  the  bead  of  the  slave,  HoraU  Sat^  iu  7.  76.  pronounced, 
^^  I  say  that  this  man  is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.'' 
Whereupon  the  Uctor,  or  the  master,  turning  him  round  in  a  circle/ 
(which  was  called  VERTIGO,  Pers.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  hinka 
blow  on  the  cheek,  (alspa^  Isidor.  ix.  4,  whence,  rmdto  majaris  ai&- 
psB  mecum  venetm/.  Liberty  is  sold,  &c.  Phadr.  ii«  5.  32.)  let  him 
go,  (e  manu  emiUebatA  signifying,  that  leave  was  granted  him  to  go 
where  he  pleased.  The  rod  with  which  the  slave  Was  struck,  was 
called  VIrlDICTA,  as  some  think,  from  Vmdicius  or  Vindex^  a  slave 
of  the  VUellii^  who  informed  the  senate  concerning  the  conspiracy 
1^  the  sons  of  Brutus  and  others,  to  restore  the  Tarquins,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been  first  freed  in  this  manner,  Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  also 
perhaps  Vmdicare  in  Lihertattm^  to  free.  Mitlixr,  modo  quam  vm- 
dicia  rtdemit,  a  woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

3.  Ptr.  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a  masfer  gave  his  slaves  their 
liberty  by  bis  will.  If  this  was  done  in  express  words,  {verbis  direc- 
tis,)  as  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber  bsto  :  such  freed 
men  were  called  ORCINI  or  Charonitasy  because  they  had  no  patron 
but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allusion  to  which,  those  unworthy 
persons,  who  got  admission  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
were  by  the  vulgar  called  SENATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 
But  if  die  Testator  signified  his  desire  by  way  of  request,  {verbis 
frecativis,)  thus,  Rueo  heredem  meum,  ut  Davum  m anumittat  ; 
ttie  heir  {hares  jfidudarius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage.* 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  those  methods  was  called  Justa  Li« 

BERTAS. 

In  later  times  slaves  used  to  be  freed  in  various  other  ways ;  by 

*  Slarery,  at  a  vrj  early  period  after  the  Flood,  prevailed,  perbapi,  in  every 
region  of  the  Globe.  In  Aiia  it  ii  practised  to  this  day.  The  savage  nations  of  Af- 
rica have  at  no  period  been  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  oar  nature.  In  Ger  • 
many,  and  in  other  comitriea  of  Europe,  slaves  were  generally  attached  to  the  soil, 
as  in  Ruma  and  Poland,  at  the  present  day.  They  were  generally  employed  in 
tending  catUe,  and  in  conducting  the  business  of  agriculture.  TavUut  de  moribuM 
Oermanorwn.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  same  author,  it  was 
Bot  uncommon  for  ail  ardent  gamester  to  stake  his  personal  liberty  on  a  throw  of  the 
diee.  The  hitter  specie*  of  sla;res  were  alone  con^dered  as  materials  of  (BOMtetce. 
Id  England,  now  so  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  man,  a  species  of  slavery,  simiUr  to 
that  among  the  ancient  Gennans,  subsisted,  even  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as 
appears  firom  a  Commission  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574.  Colliers  and  Alters 
were  not  totally  emancipated  from  every  vestige  of  slavery,  till  about  the  year  1750. 
Beiore  that  period  the  sons  of  colliers  could  follow  no  other  business  but  that  of  their 
fathers  \  nor  could  they  seek  employment  in  any  other  mines  than  in  those  to 
which  they  were  attached  by  birth.    See  Encyclcp*  Brit. 
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h^iip^e^i^Mt^iJ  9mf>^(tm^iintf^0VlkQfi^^  before 

foeMiirilnAii^s  fm^9t»r  onifsfm  U%^wU>  4ie  frP0  •  pr  by  tuVie,  (per 
n^ruam,)  if  a  master  bid  a  slave  eat  at  his  table  ;  Pliru  EififU  vjj« 
14«  U>Titfm  tjhoiigM  dipgim^ful  to  0%t  mth  ^l^tves  or  fq^m  pe^^is, 
ac4  Jb(eiicb«9  (^«^^/ia)  weiye  assigned  tbem,  potcoM^j^s.  Henoe 
«9it  ^t4^//tt  vtr,  a  ^^Qp  of  the  loweAt  raak,  F^ti^  iSi»cA«iii..4,  3S* 
Tbere  were  m^y  ptfier  i»etbods  of  fineeiag  ^U^ves,  but  thesis  did  not 
confer  ^on^etie  (re^wi.  They  wly  djs^iged  them  from  flervi- 
tttde,  but  did  aot  entitle  them  ^  the  privil^es  of  citizens ;  uoteps 
afterwards  the  vindicta  was  ftuperadded,  ip  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  &  32. 

Ancieatly  thecoixdition  of  all  freed  slaves  was  Hie  saoeie ;  they  ob- 
tained the  freedom  .of  ipfi  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic»  pro  Baibo^  9* 
aecordiag  to  the  iQstituti<>o  of  Servius  TuUius,  Dionj^s^  iy.  32^  &  23. 
They  were,  however,  distrihuted  among  the  iby^r  city  tribes^  as  b^ipg 
move  i@GK>ble,  Liv^  £Jpt^  \x.  But  afterwards,  when  many  wortb- 
kis  aud  profligiiie  person3,  being  freed :  by  their  masters,  tjtos 
ityadod  the  ri^ts  of  citizenp,  vacious  ilaws  were  made  to  check,  the 
U«e»8e  of  wwumi^ng  slaves*  No  master  was  allowed  to  free  by 
his  wiH.above  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  he.  had  ;  but  not 
above  1 00,  if  be  bad  even  20, 000,  which  number  some  individiiab 
are  said  to  have  possessed,  Aihen.  Dtiprwsoph.  vi.  2Q.  Hence  Se- 
neca speaks  of  ^(itfto  ap^tiaierr<irumpervincio$  coltfida;  etfamilia 
bellicQsia  neUionib^s  major  de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legions  of 
slaves,  40  that  a  master  needed  a  person  to  tell  him  their  names,  (no- 
menchior.)  xxxiii.  Ks.  6*  So  Petrontus  Arbiter,  37.  &.  U7»  Augus- 
tas ordained  by  law,  called  JJElia  SetUiOj  that  no  slave,  who  ha4  ever 
for  the  sake  of ,  a  crime  been  bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or 
branded  in  thef  face,  although  J&eed  by  his  master,  should  obtain  the 
freedom  of  the  city ;  but  ^ould  always  remain  in  the  state  of  the 
DeditUiij  who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  aspire  to  ^e  advan* 
tages  of  Roman  citizens,  SueU  4ug.  40.  Tbe  reason  of  this  law  may 
be  gathered  from  Diom/s.  iv«  24, 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  Juma  Korhana^  because  it  waspaased 
in  the  consulship  of  L«  Junius  Norbanus,  A,  U.  771*  those,  freed 
per  episiolam^  inter  armcos^  or  by  the  other  less  solemn  methods,  did 
not  obtain  the  r^hts  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of  the  Latins,  who  were 
transplanted  into  colonies.  Hence  they  were  called  LATLNI  JU- 
NIANl,  or  simply  LATINI,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  used  to  shave  their  heads  in  the  temple  of 
Feronia,  and  received  a  cap  or  hat,  as  a  bpidge  of  liberty,  Serv.  ad 
Vtrg.  Mn.  viii.  564.  Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence^AdpU^vmservvrnvocart^ 
for  adiibertaiem,  Liv.  ibid.  They  also  were  presented  with  a  white 
rob%and  a  ring  by  their  master.  They  then  assumed  9.  priznomen, 
and  prefixed  tbe  name  of  their  patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus 
Tullius  Tiro^  the  freedman  of  Cicero.  In  allusion  to  which,  Persius 
says,  VerUrit  hunc  Domimis ;  moynento  turbinis  ca?tV  MARCUS  JDa- 
mc,  Sat.  V.  77.  Hence  Tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina.  for  tanquam  librr 
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iisyJmeoBl*  t.  130.  So  feragDera,  when  admitted  to  tiie  frecdoiit 
of  the  city,  assumed  the  name  of  that  person,  by  whose  finYoac  theyi 
obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam*  mu  $S^  S6.. 

Patrons  retained  various  righte  over  their  freediBen.  If  the  pa* 
tron  Was  reduced  to  porertj,  the  freedman  was  bounds  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  son,  to  support  him,  according  to  bis  abilities.  And  tf 
a  patron  failed  to  support  his  freedwuD  wfen  poor,  he  was  depritedl 
of  the  rights  of  patronage* 

If  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  succeeded 
to  his  effects. 

Those  freedmen  who  proved  m^rateful  to  tiieir  patfons,  wero 
condemned  to  the  mines  (^mI  ImtHtmuis  )  ;  and  the  EAiperor  Clau-* 
dius,  by  a  law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  slavery,  {in  seroUutem 
revocemtj)  ^u6t•  Claud.  36.  Liherhan^  q%d probatua ptetit  patrono 
delatarti  stanmisisge^  qui  de  statu  ejusfacereni  ei  qftmstimufn^  ser- 
vum  pcAroni  esse  juss^it^  L«  5r  Dig.  de  jure  Patron. 

RIGHTS  o/ ROMAN  CiTIZEMS,  and  rftke  differtra  hkdbUmUs  rfUU 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Whils  Rome  was  but  small  and  thinly  iubabited,  whoever  fixed 
their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  obtained  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

To  increase  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulos  opened  an  asylum 
or  sanctuary  for  fugitive  slaves,  insolvent  debtors,  and  malefiictonr^ 
whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neighboaring  states,  Liv.  iw 
8.  because  no  one  couid  be  taken  from  thence  to  punishment.  Id* 
xxzv.  dl.  Tac.Ann.  iii.  60.  Even  vanquished  enemies  were  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  became  citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  granted  by  Romulus  to  the  Cxninenses^  CamerirUj 
Antemnatesy  Crustvmini^  and  at  last  also  to  the  Sabines.  The  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  his  successors,  who  transplanted  the  Albans 
and  other  vanquished  tribes  to  Rome,  Iav.  u  29.  33.  Likewise 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given 
to  a  great  many,  especially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  ;  at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt  with  more 
sptendour,  new  citizens  were  assumed  from  the  Vientes,  Captnates, 
and  Ihlisdj  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Besides  those  who  had  settled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  who 
were  divided  into  city  and  country  jtribes,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  granted  to  several  foreign  towjK,  which  were  called  MUNICI- 
PIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNICIPES,  because  they  might  enjoy 
offices  at  Rome,  {munia  v.  munera  capere  poterafU.)  When  any  of 
these  fixed  their  abode  at  Rome,  they  t)ecame  Gives  Inoesui,  Ctc. 
Brut*  75.  de  Legg,  ii.  2.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  same  person 
might  6njoy  the  highest- honours  both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free 
town.  Thus  Milo,  while  he  stood  Candidate  for  the  CoiHruIship  at 
Rom6,  was  Dictator  in  his  own  native  city,  Lanuvium,  Ctc, pro  Mil. 
37.    The  free  town  in  which  one  was  born  was  called  patria  ger- 
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NANA,  natura  vel  loci.    Rome,  {qm  exceptus  tsi^)patria  'coifMinii», 
dviia^is  vel  juris.    Cic.  de  L^*  ii*  3* 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  mpre  widely  extended,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  tloman  citizen  of  course  began  to  be  more  valued,  the 
freedom  of  the  city  (jus  civUatis)  was  more  sparingly  conferred,  and 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  merits  of  the  allies 
towards  the  republic.  To  some  the  right  of  voting  {jus  stffraeii) 
was  given,  and  to  others  not.  The  people  of  Caere  were  the  nrst  - 
who  obtained  the  freedom  of  die  city  without  the  right  of  voting; 
for  having  received  the  sacred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ves- 
tal Virgins  and  priests,  when  they  led  from  the  Gauls,  A.  GtlL  xvi. 
13.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  soon  after  given  in  this  manner  to 
the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formias,  Cumae,  and  Sinuessa,  Ltv. 
Tiii.  J4.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acerra,  iind.  17.  and  of  Anagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,Aricia,  Nomen^um,  Pedum,  receiv- 
ed the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting,  Liv*  viii.  14. 
and  of  Privernum,  {Privematts^)  c.  21.  But  several  cities  of  the 
Htrr^d  preferred  their  own  laws,  Iav.  ix.  43.  In  process  of  time, 
this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name ;  and  after 
the  social  or  Kalian  war,  it  was  communicated  to  all  the  Italians 
south  of  the  River  Rubicon  on  the  upper  sea,  and  of  the  city  Luca 
on  the  lower  sea.  Afterwards  the  same  right  was  granted  to  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  which  hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Togata*  Augustus 
was  very  sparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  granted 
it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At  last  Caracalla  granted  the  free- 
dom of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 

Those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anciently  call- 
ed HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Cic.  Off.  i.  12.  After 
Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  first  over  Latium,  then  over  Italy, 
and  lastly  over  great  part  of  the  world,  the  rights  which  the  subjects 
of  that  empire  enjoyed,  came  to  be  divided  into  four  kinds ;  whicti 
may  be  called  Jus  Quiritium^  Jus  Latii^  Jus  Italicum,  Jus  Proviiicia- 
rum  vel  Provinciale.  ^ 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehen<]ed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, which  were  different  atnlifferent  times.  These  rights  were 
either  private  or  public:  the  former  were  properly  called  Jti5  Qui- 
rtVtum,  and  the  latter  Jus  Civitaiis^  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4.  6.  22.  Cic.  in 
RuU.  ii.  1 9.  as  with  us  there  is  ^distinction  between  denization  and 
naturalization.  \^'^ 

1.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

The  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Libertatis^  the 
right  of  liberty :  2.  Jus  G^iilitatis  et  Familia,  the  right  of  family ; 
3.  Jus  Connubii^  the  right  of  marriage ;  4.  Jws  Patrium^  the  right  of 
a  father;  fi.  Jus  Dommii  Legitimi^  the  fmt  of  legal  property ;  6. 
Jus  Testamenti  et  Hareditalisy  the  right  of&aking  a  will,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding to  an  inheritance ;  and  7.  Jus  Tutelar  the  right  of  tutelage 
or  wardship. 
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1.  TU  RIGHT  cf  MBfJRTY. 

Tflis  comprehended  FREEDOM,  not  only  from  the  power  of 
masters,  (Jominorum)^  but  also  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  the 
severitj  of  magistrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors^  and  the  insolence 
of  more  powerml  cifkens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  law  was  fhade  by  Brutus,  thaj; 
no  one  should  be  king  at  Rome ;  and  that  whoever  should  form  a 
design  of  making  himself  king,  mieht  be  slain  with  impunity.  At  the 
same  tin^e  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  ne*- 
yer  aufier  a  king  to  be  created* 

Roman  citizens  were  secured  against  the  tyrannical  treatment  of 
jnaeistrates,  first,  by  the  right  of  appealing  fropi  them  to  (he  people, 
and  that  the  person  who  appealed  should  in  no  manner  be  punished^ 
till  the  people  determined  the  matter ;  but  chiefly,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  Cenluriataf 
could  pi^  sentence  on  the  life  ot  a  Roman  Citizen.  No  magistrate 
was  allowed  to  punish  him  by  stripes  or  capitally*  The  single  ex- 
pression, '*  I  AM  A  Roman  Citizen,^'  checked  their  severest  de- 
crees, Ctc.  in  Verr.  v.  d4«  &.57.  &c.  Hence,  QUIRITARE  did- 
turyQui  Qmriiium  fidem  damans  implorat.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v. 
7.  Cic.  ad  Tam.  x.  32.  Liv.  xxix.  8.  Acts  xxii.  25. 

Bjr  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  insolvent 
debtors  should  be  given  up  {addicertntur)  to  their  creditors  to  he 
bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  (compedibus  et  nervis^)  whence  they  were 
called  NEXI,  OB^RATl,  et  ADDICTI.  Arid  although  they  djd 
not  entirely  lose  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were  in  actual  slave- 
rjj  and  often  treated  more  harshly  than  even  slaves  themselves, 
Liv.  ii.  23. 

If  any  one  was  indebted  to  several  persons,  and  could  not  find 
a  cautioner  {vindex  vel  expromissor)  within  sixty  days,  his  body  (cor- 
pus) literally,  according  to  some,  but  more  probably,  according  to 
others,  his  effects,  might  be  cut  into  pieces,  (secarij)  and  divided 
among  his  creditors,  J.  GelL  xx.  1 .  1  hus  sectio  is  put  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or  of  the  whole  effects  of  a 
proscribed  or  condemned  person,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty 
or  goods  themselves.  Cas.  de  Bell.  GcUL  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  aod 
stctorcs  for  the  purchasers,  Ascon^  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  because  they 
made  profit  by  selling  them  in  parts  ;  (a  seco.)  Hence  Sectored  col- 
lorum  et  bonorum,  i.  e.  qui proscriptos  occidebant  et  bona  eorum  eme- 
bant^  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  usurers,  a  law  was  made,  A.,U.  429, 
wl^ereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  should  be  kept  in  irons  or 
.bonds ;  that  the  goods  of  the  debtoj,  not  his  person,  should  be  given 
Up  to  bis  creditors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

But  the  people,  not  satisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free  them  from 
prison,  o^D  afterwards  demanded  ai^  entire  abolition  of  46bts,  which 
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fhey  used  to'  eall  NEW  TABLES.  Bat  this  was  nevergranted  them. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  bj  a  law  passed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  silver 
was  paid  with  brass,  as  it  is  expressed,  Sallust,  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the 
fourth  part  of  the  debt  only  was  paid,  VelL  ii.  23.  an  as  for  a  ses- 
tertius^  and  a  sestertius  for  a  denaritis  ;  or  35^or  1 00,  and  250  for 
1000.  Julius  Cassac  after  his  victory  in  the  cml  war,  enacted  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  Cces.  Bell,  Civ.  iii.  1.  Suet,  Jul,  14. 

2.  The  RIGHT  of  FAMILY. 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  sacred  rites,  peculiar  to 
itself)  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  effects, 
lAv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father's  side  of  the  same  family  {ag- 
nati)  failed)  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentiles)  succeeded,  in  prefer- 
ence to  relations  by  the  mother's  side  (cognati)  of  the  same  family 
{familia).  No  one  could  pass  from  a  Patrician  family  to  a  Plebeian, 
or  from  a  Plebeian  to  a  Patrician,  unless  by  that  form  of  adoption, 
which  could  only  be  made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius, 
the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  adopted  by  a  Plebeian,  that  he  mieht  be 
created  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Ctc.  Dom,  15.  Att.  i.  18.  &  19. 

3.  The  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  a  barbarian, 
or  a  foreigner,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the  people  ;  as  Liv, 
xxxviii.  36,  CONNUBIUM  e**  matrimonium  inter  cives  ,*  inter  ser- 
vos auiem^  out  inter  civium  et  peregina  conditionis  hominem^  aiU  ser^ 
vilisy  non  est  ConntAium,  sed  CONTUBERNIUM,  Boeth.  in  Cic. 
Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri,  intermarriages  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  ^ere  prohibited.  But  this  restriction  was 
0oon  abolished,  Liv,  iv.  6.  Afterwards,  however,  when  a  Patrician 
hdy  married  a  Plebeian,  she  was  said  Patribus  enubere^  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacred  rights  of  Patrician  ladies,  Liv,  x.  23. '  When 
any  woman  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Gentis  enuptio  ; 
which  likewise  seems  anciently  to  have  been  forbidden.  lAv.  xxxix* 
19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  &c.  will  be  treated  of  after- 
wards. 

4.  The  RIGHT  of  a  FATHER. 

A  FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expose  them  when  infants ; 
which  cruel  custom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages,  as  among 
other  nations,  Ctc.  deLegg.  iii.  8.  Ter.  HeaiU,  iv.  1.  Suet.  Octav.  65. 
Calig,  5.  Tacit,  Hist,  iv.  5.  Senec.  de  Ben,  iii.  13.  &c.  and  a  new- 
bom  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  {terrd  levdssetj) 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom :  hence  tollerefilium^  to  educate ;  non  tol^ 
/ere,  to  Expose.  But  even  ,when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he 
mieht  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country, 
'and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they 
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deserved  it,  SalL  Cat^  39.  Ltv.  ii.4].  viii.  7.  Dionys.  viii.  79. 
Hence  a  father  is  called  a  domestic  judge^  or  magistrate^  by  Seneca ; 
and  a  ccmor  of  his  son^  by  Sueton.  Claud.  16.  Komulus,  however, 
at  first  permitted  this  right  only  in  ceKain  cases,  Dionys.  \u  1 5*  ix. 
22. 

A  son  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  father's  consent ; 
and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his  PECULIUM,  as  that 
of  a  slave,  Iav.  ii.  41.  If  he  acquired  it  in  war,  it  was  called  PE- 
CULIUM CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a  son  was  in  some  respects  harder  than  that  of 
a  slave*  A  slave  when  sold  once,  became  free ;  but  a  son  not,  un- 
less sold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father  was  suspended, 
when  the  son  was  promoted  to  any  public  office,  but  not  extinguish- 
ed, lAv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  children^ 
but  likewise  extended  to  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren. 
None  of  them  became  their  own  masters,  (suijuris^)  till  the  death 
of  their  father  and  grandfather.  A  daughter  by  marriage  passed ' 
firom  the  power  of  her  father  under  that  qf  her  husband. 

EMANCIPATION  atid  ADOPTION. 

When  a  father  wished  to  free  his  son  from  his  authority,  (EIMAN- 
CIPARE,)  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Praetor,  or  some 
magistrate,  {apud  qutm  legis  actio  erat^)  and  there  sell  him  three 
times,  PER  AS  et  libram,  as  it  was  termed,  to  some  friend,  who 
was  called  Pater  FiDUciARius,  because  he  was  bound  after  the ' 
third  sale  to  sell  him  back  {remancipare)  to  the  natural  father.  There 
were  besides  present,  aLiBRiPENs,  who  held  a  brazen  balance  ;  five 
witnesses,  Roman  citizens,  past  Ihe  age  of  puberty ;  add  an  arUts* 
tatusj  who  is  supposed  to  be  so  named,  because  he  summoned  the 
witnesses  by  touching  the  tjp  of  their  ears,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  In 
the  presence  of  these,  the  natural  father  gave  over  {mancipcAait 
u  e.  manu  Iradebat)  his  son  to  the  purchaser,  adding  these  words, 
Mancupo  tibi  hunc  riLiuM,  <iui  MEus  est.  Then  the  purchaser, 
holding  a  brazen  coin  (sestertius,)  said,  Hunc  eoo  hominem  kx 
Jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio,  isque  mihi  em ptus  est  hoc  are, 
aneaque  libra  :  and  having  struck  the  balance  with  the  coin, 
gave  it  to  the  natural  father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumit- 
ted the  son  in  the  usual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  a  son,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back 
into  the  power  of  his  father ;  the  imaginary  sale  was  thrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  same  witnessesi 
or  on  different  days,  and  before  different  witnesses ;  and  then  the 
purchaser,  instead  of  manumitting  him,  which  would  have  conferred 
a  jus  patronatus  on  himself,  sold  him  back  to  the  natural  father^ 
who  immediately  manumitted  him  by  the  same  formalities  as  a 
slave,  {Libra  et  are  liberatum  emittebat^  Li  v.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the 
son  became  his  own  master,  {sui  juris /actus  est,)  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  custom  of  sellingper  oas  vel  assem  et  libram,  took  its  rise  from 
this  ;  that  the  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  no  coined  money. 
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lAv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards,  when  they  tiseid  aBse$  of  II  pcutiA  w«ig^, 
weighed  fbeir  money,  and  did  not  coont  it. 
In  emancipating  a  daughter,  or  grandchildren,  the  same  fdrmalttie* 
were  used,  but  ooly  once,  (unica  maneipatio  siMdebat ;)  they  wetef 
not  thrice  repeated,  as  in  emancipating  a  son.  But  these  formalities, 
like  others  oTthe  same  kind,  in  process  of  time  came  to  be  thought 
troublesome.  Athanasius,  therefore,  and  Justiniun,  invented  neW 
modes  of  emancit>ation.  Athanasius  appointed,  that  it  sfaou)4  he 
Bilfficient,  if  a  father  showed  to  a  jud^  the  rescript  of  the  Emperor 
for  emancipating  bis  son ;  and  Justinian,  that  a  father  should  go  to 
any  magistrate  competent,  and  before  him,  with  the  consent  of  his 
BOn,  signify,  that  he  freed  nis  son  from  his  power,  by  sayitig,  HuKC 

SUI  JuRIShESSE  PATIOR,  llEA<iU£  MANU  XITTO. 

When  a  man  bad  no  children  of  his  own,  lest  his  sacred  rites  and 
name  should  be  lest,  he  might  assume  strangers  (extraneos)  as  His 
enjldren  by  adoption. 

If  the  person  adopted  was  his  owb  master,  (mjiinir,)  it  was  call- 
ed ARROGATIO,  because  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia  Ctirut^a,  by 
proposing  a  bill  to  the  people,  (per  populi  rogationtm^)  Grell.  v.  19, 

If  he  was  the  son  of  another,  it  was  properly  ci^lled  ADOPTIO, 
and  was  performed  before  the  Prastor  or  President  of  a  province,  or 
any  Other  magistrate,  {apud  quern  hgis  actio  eraU)  The  same  for- 
vsalities  were  used  as  in  emancipation. .  It  m^ht  be  done  in  any 
place,  SmU  Aug.  64.  The  adopted  passed  into*  the  family,  and 
name,  and  assumed  the  sacred  rites  of  the  adopter,  and  also  suc^ 
oceded  to  bis  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no  distinction  between  these 
twofoims  of  adoption,  but  calls  Ibotb  by  the  general  name  oiAdoptio* 

Ue  RrGHT  of  JPROPERTY. 

Things,  with  respect  to  property  aniong  the  Romans,  were  va^ 
Fiously  divided.  Some  things  were  said  to  be  of  DIVINE  RIGHT, 
others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT :  the  former  were  called  sacred^  (RES 
SACR£ ;)  aS)  altarsy  temples ^  or  any  thing  publicly  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs :  or  religioiks^  (RELI* 
GIOSiE;)  as.  Sepulchres^  &c. :  or  inmolablt  (SANCT^,  i.  e%  a/t- 
qm  siMciioiu  munita^)  as,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  city,  Microb. 
Sat,  iii.  3.  . 

These  things  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the  pontifis,  and  the  pro* 
yerty  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples  were  rendered 
sacred'  by  inauguration  or  dedication,  that  is,  by  being  consecrated 
Iby  the  augurs,  (consecrata  inaugurataque.)  Whatever  was  legally 
oonsecrated,  was  ever  after  unapplicable  to  profane  uses,  Plin*  Ep. 
ix.  39*  X.  58.  59.  76.  Temples  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
{ods,  and  could  not  be  the  property  of  a  private  person.  Things 
Ceased  to  be  sacred  by  being  untiKBtllowed,  {eaoaugwratiqne^  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Am'  place  became  religious  by  interring  a  dead  body  in  it,  1.  6* 
I  4.  tj>  de  divis.  rei^ 

Seirnlebres  were  held  religious  because  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
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inrcng^  g^,  iDiU  mmnOug  wl  i^ris.)  WitfaiMit  tba  yemuiioft 
of  the  {Kmtiffi,  no  lepaichre  eooM  be  koilt  or  refMirtd ;  b#v  €»«M 
the  property  ia  them  be  truuferred^  bat  onij  Ibe  right  of  burying  u 
ttiefa,  (jttt  mt>rtuum  inftrtndi.)  Tbe  walk  of  eities  were  aho  decb* 
cated  by  certain  solemn  ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held 
inviolable,  (sancti^)  and  could  not  be  raised  or  repaired  without  the 
aottiority  of  the  pontifls. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane^  (ass  PROFANiE ;) 
and  were  either  PUBLIC  aud.COMMON ;  as,  %  cur,  rynning  wa- 
ter^ the  8€a  and  Us  ihorei^  &c.  Firg.  Mn.  vii.  239.  Cic.  Roec*  ^m»  36* 
or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the  property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a  distinction  between  things  common  and  public,  but 
most  writeiis  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a  wliole  society  or  corpo- 
ration had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  use,  were  calie4 
RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  pioperly,  RES  PUBLICii; 
(quasi  poprxHcay  tLpopulOj  the  property  of  the  people ;)  as,  the^trei^ 
bdths^  kighwcysj  be.  And  those  things  were  called  RES  COM- 
MUNES, which  either  could  be  tlie  property  of  bo  one,  as  tbe  air^ 
l^hi,  Ac.  Ovid.  MtU  i*  135.  tt.  349.  or  whidi  wero  the  joint  pre* 
perty  of  m^re  than  one;  as,  a  eammen  wail,  a  comimm  jSe/<{,  &c# 
ComhuHb,  a  subst.  is  put  for  tbe  comnonwealth,  CXc»  Vtrr.  ii«  46* 
BS-*  &  69.  fk^cti.  Od.  ti.  1 6*  1 3;  Hence,  in  cmnmmie  conmfsrs,  pno* 
desscj  conferre,  metuere^  &c«  for  the  public  good. 

Things  wliich  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called  RES 
NULLIUS  ;  as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  Hscvptrtd^  animals  noi 
claimed,  &c.  To  this  class  was  referred  hosrtditas  jacene,  or  an  eatttto 
in  the  interval  of  time  betwiirt;  the  demise  of  tbe  last  occupief  and 
the  entry  of  the  successor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE.  The 
moveabfe  things  of  a  fiirm  were  called  Rtjta  Casa;  sc.  et ;  i.  e.  Eruta 
ei  Cmsa ;  as,  sand,  coals,  stones,  &c*  which  were  commonly  expect- 
ed, {recepia,)  or  retained  by  the  seller,  Ctc.  Top.  36.  Orat,  ii,  55* 

Things  Were  also  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  L  e.  which  might 
be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL ;  as,  rigkts,  servUvdea,  Suu  The 
former  Cicero  calls,  Res,  quos  suaf :  the  latter,  Res  qius  intelligwUur^ 
Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps  more  properly,  call  the  former,  RES, 
A^r :  and  tbe  latter,  JURA,  rights;  Quinctilian.  v.  10.  116. 

inie  divisioa  of  things  Horaoe  briefly  expresses  tjbus : 

Fuit  hite  sapUntia  quondam, 
Publiea  privaiis  secemere  sacra  profanis, 

de  Art.  Poet.  396.    - 
8o  Com.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themiit.  6. 

Prirate  things  (acs  PRIV  ATJE)  among  the  Romans,  were  either 
RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
ated, or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  person  to  ano- 
ther, bj  a  certain  rite  used  among  Roman  citizens  only  -,  so  that  the 
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purchaser  might  take  them  as  it  were  with  his  hand  {manu  capertt)  ; 
whence  he  was  called  MANCEPS,  and  the  things  res  M  ANCIPl, 
vel  Mandpij  contracted  for  Mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  seller  to 
be  answerable  for  them  to  the  purchaser,  to  secure  the  possession 
{ptriculum  judicii,  vel  auctoritatem^  vel  evictiorum  prcastart^  Sic.) 
Cic.pro  Murituij  2, 

NEC  M ANCIPl  resj  were  those  things  which  could  not  be  thus 
transferred :  whence  also  the  risk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the  purchaseri 
Plavt.  Pers.  iv.  3.  55*  &c.  Thus,  mancipium  and  nsus  are  distin- 
guished ;  Vitaaue  mancipio  nulli  datur^  in  property  or  perpetuity, 
omnibus  usu.  Lucre t.  iii.  985.  So  mancipium  and  Jructus^  Cic« 
Epist.  Fam.  vii.  39.  30. 

The  RES  MANCIPI  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or  coun- 
try within  Italy;  {Pradia  urhana  et  mstica  in  solo  Italico ^)  or  ia 
the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus  lialicum^ 
Other  fiirms  in  the  provinces  were  called  jvo^^e^none^,  ixoipradia  ; 
and  because  proprietors  gave  in  an  account  of  their  faihilies  and  for* 
tunes  to  the  censors,  they  were  called  Pradia  censui  censendo^  Cic. 

Ero  Place.  32* — 2.  Slaves. — 3.  Quadrupeds,  trained  to  work  with 
ack  or  neck,  {dorso  vel  cervice  domiii;)  as,  horses j  oxen^  asses ^ 
mules  ;  but  not  wild  beasts,  although  tamed ;  as,  elephants,  camels. 
— ~4.  Pearls  {margarita)^  Piin.  ii.  35.  s.  60. — 5.  The  rights  of  coun- 
tiy  farms,  called  5cm7tid«,  fSERVlTUTES,;  Vlpian. 

The  servitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were, — 1.  The  right  of 
going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER) ; — 2.  Of  driving 
a  beast  or  wagon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS ;) — 3.  Of  driving  loaded 
wagons,  (VIA ;)— 4.  Of  carrying  water,  (AQUEDUCTUS ;)  either 
by  canals  or  leaden  pipes,  {per  canales  v.  fistulas  plumbeasj) 
Vitruv.  viii.  7. — The  breadth  of  a  via,  when  straight,  was  eight  feet ; 
at  a  turn,  {in  anfractum  v.  infiexu,)  sixteen  feet  \  the  breadth  of  an 
actus,  four  feet ;  but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 

To  these  servitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water,  {aqum 
haustus  ;)  tlje  driving  of  cattle  to  water,  (pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus  ;) 
the- right  of  feeding ;  of  making  lime,  {calcis  coquenda,)  ana  of  dig- 
ging sand.* 

Farms  not  liable  to  any  servitude,were  called  PR^DI  A  LIBERA, 
optima  jure  v.  conditione  optimd  :  others,  {qiue  seroiebant,  servitutem 
debebant,  vel  servituii  erant  obnoxia,)  were  called  PRiEDIA  SER- 
VA,  Cic.tn/?u//.  iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  were  called  PR^DIA  URBANA,  and  were 
reckoned  res  mancipi,  only  by  accession  {jure fundi) ;  for  all  build- 
ings and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ;  bnt  usually  buildings  in  the 
city  were  called  Mdes ;  iu  the  country,  Villa.  A  place  in  the  city 
without  buildings,  was  called  AREA ;  in  the  country,  AGER.  A 
field  with  buildings  was  properly  called  FUNDUS, 

^  Most  of  these  privile^s,  deDominated  by  the  Romans,  ServiluteSi  wServiindinetf 
Biayi  and  often  are  reserved  in  the  sale  of  property  among;  us. 
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The  servitudes  of  the  Praiia  nrbana  were, — 1.  Servilus  ONE- 
RIS  FERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  support  the  house  of  ano- 
ther by  a  pillar  or  wall ;— 2,  Servitw  TIGNI IMMITTENDI,  when 
one  was  bound  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  drive  a  beam,  a  stone,  or  iron 
into  his  wall ;  for  tignum  among  lawyers  signified  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials for  building. 

Anciently,  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  an 
interstice  left  between  houses  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  which 
was  called  AMBITUS,  (Festus,)  or  ANGIPORTUS,  vel-um,  and 
this  was  usually  a  thoroughfare,  but  sometimes  not,  Ter  Adelph.  iv. 
2.  39.  For  when  Rome  became  crowded  with  houses,  these  inter- 
stices were  only  left  between  some  bouses.  Nero,  after  the  dread- 
ful fire  which  happened  in  his  time,  restored  the  ancient  mode  of 
building  houses  distinct  from  one  another.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houses,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  walls  with  the  neigh- 
boaring  houses,  were  called  INSULA,  Festtis.     Sometimes  domus 
and  insidiB  are  distinguished,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  &  38.  where  domns  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  insula  those  of  the 
poorer  citizens.     But  anciently  this  was  not  the  case,  rather  the 
contrary;  diSylnstdaCiodii^LuciJli^&c.  Cic.    Under  the  emperors, 
any  lodgings  (hospitia)  or  houses  to  be  let,  (AEdes  mercede  locandcd, 
vel  domus  conductituSy)  were  called  insula,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
titiem,  Liquilinij  or  Instdarii ;  which  last  name  is  also  applied  to  those 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  genii  of  each  insula.     The  pro- 
prietors of  the  instUcB  were  called  DOMINI  insularum.  Suet.  JuL 
41.  Tib.  48.  vel  pradiorum,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  44.  45.  and  their  agents 
procuratores  insidarum.    For  want  of  room  in  the  city,  houses  were 
commonly  raised  to  a  great  height  by  stories,  (contignationibus  r» 
tabulatisj)  which  were  occupied  by  different  families,  and  at  a  great 
rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.     The  uppermost  stories  or  garrets  were 
called  ccBnacula.     He  who  rented,  {mercede  conducebat)  an  insula^ 
or  any  part  of  it,  was  called  inquilinus.     Hence  Catiline  contempt- 
uously calls  Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis  urbis  RanuCj  Sallust.  Cat.  3 1 . 

There  was  also,— 3.  Servitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLUMINIS, 
whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell  from  his  house, 
into -the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour;  or  to  receive  the  water, 
which  fell  from  his  neighbour's  house,  into  his  area. — 4.  Servitus 
CLOACiE,  the  right  of  conveying  a  private  common  sewer  through 
the  property  of'a  neighbour,  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  built  by  Tar- 
quin.— 5.  Servitus  NON  ALTIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was 
bound  not  to  raise  his  house  above  a  certain  height ;  so  as-  not  to  ob- 
struct the  prospects  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of 
bouses  was  limited  by  law,  under  Augustus  to  70  feet,  Strab,  v.  p. 
162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. — There  was  also  a  servi- 
tude, that  one  should  not  make  new  windows  in  his  wall ;  Lumina 
UTi  NUNC  SUNT,  iTA  siNT,  Cic.  dc  Orat.  i.  39. 

These  servitudes  of  city  properties,  some  annex  to  res  mancipi^ 
and  some  to  res  nee  mancipi. 
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The  tmn^fertiiiG;  of  the  pro^r^  of  the  res  fmmcipi^  (ABAUSi- 
.MATIO,  vei  tarcumaiio  dommii^  t.  pr^prietutis^)  was  made  bjr  a  ceV" 
taw  act,  caUei  MANCiPATIO,  or  UANCIPIUM,  (Cic  Off.  Uu 
16.  de  OraU  i.  39.)  id  which  the  same  formalities  were  obseired  as 
in  emancipating  a  son,  oiilv  that  it  was  done  but  once.  This  Cicero 
calk /radt/io  alttri  neosu.  Topic,  b.  s.  28.  thus,  Dare  mancipio^  i.-e* 
jtx  forma  vel  lege  mandpii,  to  convey  the  property  of  a  thing  in  that 
Hianner ;  aceiptr^^  to  receive  it,.  Plant,  CwrcAv*  3.  8.  7rw.  ii*  4* 
18«  Jurat  f — 50  fore  tnandpii  tempus  m  omf^  tui,  devoted  to  yoii, 
Ovid*  Pont.  iv.  5.  39.  ^tii^nanc^ii  esse^  to  be  one'a  own  .master/ 
to  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  no  one,  CHc.  adBrtd.  16.  So  man- 
dpare  agrwn  alicuiy  to  sell  an  estate  .to  any  one,  Plm.  Ep.  vii.  18« 
4mancipareJwidosy  to  divest  one's  self  of  the  .property,  and  convey 
ft  to  another,  /cT.  x.  3.     ' 

Cicero  commonly  uses  mancipium  and  neoutcm  or -ti^,  as  of  >the 
aftme  import;  pro  Muren.  ^«  pro  Flacc^  32.  Cmcin*  16.  but  eonie- 
iimes  he  distinguishes  them ;  as,  de  Haruap.  7.  where  mancipi%^'(a 
implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right  of  ohligati<>a, 
as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by  way  or  a  pledge.  Thus  a  cre- 
ditor had  his  insolvent  debtor  jure  next,  but  not  jiure  Tuancy^ti,  as  be 
^possessed  his  slave. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiring  l^gal  property  ;  ais 
1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  C%c.  Top.  5.  when  a 
pefsongave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  prastor  or  president 
ofa.province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  person  who  claimed  them, 
(pmiieanii  addicehat ;)  which  Chiefly  took  .place  in  the  case  of  debt- 
ors, who,  when  they  were  insolvent,  gave  up  their  goods  {bona  cede- 
hant)  to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Ccucin.  2S.Legg.  i.21. 
and  aho  us6$  aucioritas^  when  one  obtained  the  property  of  a  thing, 
by  possessing  it  for  a  certain,  time  without  interruption,  according  ^ 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  for  two  years,  if  it  was  a  farm  or  im- 
moveable, and  for  one  year  if  the  thing  was  moveable ;  Ut  usus 
AUCToarrAS,  i.  e.  jus  dotniniij  quod  wu  paratury  funoi  biknnium, 

CJBTERAaUM    RBRUM    ANNUS    USUS   ESSET,   Plin.  I^p.   V.  i.       But  tbis 

took  place  only  among  citizens.  For  AnvEasus  hostem,  i.  e.^ere* 
gntium,  ;fiTBRNA  AUCTORiTAS  ERAT ;  scolicujus  rei^  Cic,  Off.  1.  12. 
i.  e.  res  semper  vindicari  poterat  a  peregrino,  .et  nunquam  usu  capi. 
Hence  Cicero  says,  J^lihil  mortales  a  diis  usucapertpossuht.,  If  there 
was  any  interruption  in  the  possession,  it  was  called  USURP  ATIO, 
whicfi,  in  country  farms,  seems  to  l^ve  been  made  by  breaking  off 
the  shoot  of  a  tree,  (surciUo  defringendo^)  Cic.  de  Qrat.  iii.  28.  Qat 
afterwards  a  longer  time  was  necessary  to  constitute  prescription, 
especially  in  the  provinces ;  namely,  ten  years  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  twenty  years  among  those  who  were  ateent. 
Sometimes  a  length  of  time  was  required  beyond  jemembianee. 
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This  new  method  of  acquiring  property  by  possession,  was  called 
LONGA  POSSESSIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONIS 
PRiEROGATlVA,  vel  PRiESCRlPTIO.* 

3.  EMITia  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  parchasing  captiyes  in  war, 
wbo  were  sold  with  chapiets  on  their  heads.    See  p.  48. 

4*  AUCTlOy  whereby  things  were  exposed  to  public  sale,  (Aof- 
tm^  V*  vodpracmiis  subjiciebantur^)  when  a  spear  being  set  up,  and  a 
public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {hraconepretiumproelatnante,)  the 
magistrate  who  was  present  adjudged  them  (addicebai)  to  the  high- 
est nidder,  Cic.  PhiU  ii«  26.  The  person  who  bade,  held  up  his  hn- 
ger,  (flttjfilum  tolUbat,)  Cic.  Verr.  i*  54.  digUo  licUus  est,  iii.  11. 

The  custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  first  only  those  things  which  were 
taken  in  war  were  sold  in  that  manner.  Hence  hasta  is  pat  for  a 
public  sale,  and  sitb  hastd  vemVe,  to  be  publicly  sold. 

The  day,  sometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  aagtion,  used 
to  be  advertised,  either  by  a  common  crier,  (a  prtzcone  pradkarij  v. 
cmclatnari,)  Plant.  Men.  v.  9.  94.  or  in  writing,  (tabtddproscribij) 
Cic.  £p.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Proscribtbatur^  sc.  {domus  seu  {/uis  emere^ 
sen  candticere  velltt^)  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  {Mdes  venales  inscrAit  /i- 
teris,)  Plant.  Trin.  i.  2.  131.  Hence  labula  is  put  for  the  auction 
itself,  ib. — (Tabulumproscribere^)  (or auctionem cons iituere  ;  (proserin- 
bere  domum  v.ftindumj)  to  advertise  for  sale,  Ctc.  And  (hose  whose 
goods  were  thus  advertised,  were  said  pendere,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and 
also  the  goods  bona  susptnsa :  because  the  advertisement  {libellus  v. 
iabcUa)  was  affixed  to  a  pillar  {pila  v.  columiia),  in  some  pubhc 
place,  SeneCm  deBenef.  iv.  12.  So  {tabulas  auctionaticu  pro/erre  v. 
tabulam)j  to  publish,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil,  ii.  29.  (ad  tabulam  ades^ 
9e,)  to  be  present  at  the  sale,  j9ro  Quinct.  6.  Thus  also  (sub  titulimi 
nostros  misit  avar  lares,  i.  e.  domum),  forced  me  to  expose  my  house 
to  sale,  Ovid.  Remed.  Amor.  302. 

,  It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  ^  contra 
RulL  i.  3,^and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auctions  wero 
made,  (ATRIA  AUCTiONARIA,)  to  which  Juvenal  is  thought  to 
allude.  Sat.  vii.  7.  A  money-broker  (argentarin^)  was  also  present,  " 
who  marked  down  what  was  bidden,  and  to  whom,  the  purchaser 
either  paid  down  the  price,  or  gave  security  for  it,  Cic.  pro  CcRcin. 
6.  Quinctil.  ix.  2.  The  sale  was  sometimes  deferred,  (auctioprofe- 
rebatvr^)  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  seller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  said  (vendere  auctio^ 
ntm),  Cic.  pro  Quint,  d.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  general,  when  he 
sold  the  whole  plunder  of  a  city,  was  said  {vendere  sectionem),  Cffis. 
de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  property  conveyed  to  the  pur- 
chaser was  called  AUCTORITAS  •,  and  if  that  right  was  notcom- 

*  The  time  ngowwy  to  aoqntrt  a  prasoripiiye  ri^ht  to  a  real  property,  at  thit  day, 
ii  cfifferent  in  different  eoontries.  In  Englancl  it  u  60  years  :  in  the  different  States 
of  America  it  varies,  20  or  S5  years  in  tome ;  in  others,  30,  &c.    Bd,' 
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plete,  he  was  said  (a  mala  axictort  emert^)  to  buj  from  a  person  who 
md  not  a  right  to  sell,  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  v.  22«  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2. 12. 

5,  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  only  io  three 
ftases;  {infamiliA  herciscundd  vel  ercto  citmdo,)  i.  e,  {hareditait  di- 
videnda^)  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  CtV.  Orat.  i.  58. 
Cacin.  3.  in  communi  dividendo^  in  dividing  a  joint  stock  among 
partners,  Cic»  Ep.  vii.  t^,  injinibus  rtgundis,  in  settling  boundaries 
among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  u  21.  when  the  judge  determined 
any  thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  partners,  or  neighbours,  of  which  they 
got  immediate  property ;  but  arbiters  were  commonly  appointed  in 
settling  bounds,  Cic.  Top.  10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were 
said  to  be  adjudged  {adjudicari)  to  a  person,  which  he  obtamed  by 
Htke  sentence  of  a  judge  from  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  some  cause, 
were  called  MUNERA ;  as  from  a  client  or  freedman  to  his  patron^ 
on  occasion  of  a  birth  or  marriage,  Ter.  Phorm.\.  1.  13.  Things 
given  without  any  obligation,  were  called  DONA ;  but  these  words 
are  often  confounded. 

At  first  presents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans ;  but 
afterwards,  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  they  became  very  frequent 
and  costly.  Clients  and  freedmen  sent  presents  to  their  patrons, 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  slaves  to  their  masters,  citizens  to  the  emperors  and 
magistrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  that  on  various 
occasions ;  particularly  on  the  Kalends  of  January,  called  STRE- 
NiE  ;  at  the  feasts  of  Saturn,  and  at  public  entertainments,  APO- 
PHORETA  ;  to  guests,  XENIA  ;  on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c. 
Plin.  <Ir  Martial,  passim. 

Things  acquired  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  methods,  or  by 
inheritance,  by  adoption,  (arrogationey)  or  by  law,  as  a  legacy^  &:c. 
were  said  to  be  IN  DOMINiO  QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.  justo  et  ligiti^ 
fno:  Other  things  were  said  to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors 
of  them  were  called  BONITARIK  whose  right  was  not  so  good  as 
ihat  of  the  DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  qui  optimo  iure  possidere  dice^ 
ian<iir,  who  were  secure  against  law-suits.  But  Justinian  abolished  - 
those  distinctions. 

When  a  person  had  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  but  not  the 
power  or  property  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUSFRUCTUS, 
either  in  one  word  ;  thus,  Usumfructum  omnium  bonorum  suoritm 
Casennia  legate  utfrutrctur  una  cumfilio^  Cic.  Csecin.  4.  or  in  two  ; 
as  Vsus  enim  ejus  et fructtts  fundi  testamento  viri  fuerai  Ccesenniw^ 
lb.  7.  and  the  person  FRUCTUARIUS,  or  USUFRUTUA- 
RIUS. 

6.  The  RIGHT  o/ TESTAMENT  and  INHERITANCE. 

KoKE  but  Roman  citizens  (sui  juris)  could  make  a  will,  or  be 
witnesses  to  a  testament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  testament,  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  6.  D^m.  dS. 
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Anciently  testaments  used  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia 
which  were  in  that  case  properlj  called  Calata,  Geli.  xv«  27. 

The  testament  of  a  soldier  just  about  to  enga^,  was  said  to  be 
made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was  jftrdtni^ 
himseify  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers^ 
without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  (jitmcupaxit^)  Cic,  de  Nat.  D- 
ii«  3.  de  Orat.  i*  53.  So  in  procinctu  carmitiafaclay  written  bj  Ovid 
at  TomoSf  where  he  was  in  continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the 
Getae,  Pont.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  usual  method  of  making  a  will,  after  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  enacted,  was  PER  ^S  ET  LIBRAM,  or  per  familuB 
empiumem^  as  it  was  called ;  wherein  before  five  witnesses,  a  libru 
pent  and  an  anie$iaius^  the  testator,  by  an  imaginary  sale,  disposed 
of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who  was  called  FAMILUL  EMP« 
TOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as  some  have  thought,  Suet.  Net.  4» 
bat  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  form,  {dida  catafi,)  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  testator  had  alienated  his  effects  in  his  life-time* 
This  act  was  called  FAMILIi£  MANCIPATIO  ;  which  bein^ 
finished  in  due  form,  the  testator,  holding  the  testament  in  his  hano, 
said,  Hjsc,  uti  in  his  tabulis  cerisvs  scripta  sunt,  ita  no  ita  le« 

GO,  ITA  TESTOR,  ITAi^UE  VOS,  QcJIRlTES,  TESTIMONIUM    PRiEBITOTE. 

Upon  which,  as  was  usual  in  like  cases,  he  gently  touched  the  tip 
of  the  ears  of  the  witnesses  ;  {auricuid  tactd  antestabaturj  quod  im 
imA  aure  memorice  locus  erat.  Plin.  xi.  45.)  this  act  was  called 
NUNCUPATIO  TESTAMENTI,  Plin.  Ep.  viii  1 3.  Hence  nun- 
cvpare  haredtmy  for  nominare^  scribere^  ov  facer e^  Suet*  &  Plin»  pas- 
sim. But  sometimes  this  word  signifies  to  name  one's  heir  vivd 
voce^  without  writing  ;  as  Horace  just  befoi e  ^is  death  is  said  to 
have  named  Augustus*  The  above-mentiooed  formalities  were  not 
always  observed,  especially  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  suffi- 
cient if  one  suscribed  his  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce^  be- 
fore seven  witnesses.  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed anciently,  Cic.  Ferr.  u  45.  whence  an  edict  about  that  mat- 
ter is  called  by  Cicero,  Vetus  et  Translatitium,  as  being  usual, 
76. 44. 

Sometimes  the  testator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own  hand, 
in  which  case  it  was  called  kologriphum.  Sometimes  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  or  by  others,  Plin.  Epist.  vi.  26.  Thus  the  testament  * 
of  Augustus  was  partly  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  two  of  hitf 
freedmen,  Sutt.  Aug*  102.  Lawyers  were  usually  employed  in  wri- 
ting or  drawing  up  wills,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it 
was  ordained  under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  (hat  the  writer  of  another^s 
testament  (called  by  lawyers  testamentarius)^  should  not  mark  dowu 
any  legacy  for  himself,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a  testament  was  writ- 
ten  by  another,  the  testator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  dictated  and 
read  it  over,  (s£  lo  dictasse  et  recognovisse.)  Testaments  wet-e 
usually  written  on  tables  covered  with  wax,  because  in  them  a  per* 
son  could  most  easily  erase  what  he  wished  to  alter,  ^uinctUiovu  x. 
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d«  31*  Hence  Cerje  is  pat  for  fofruto  cerattB  or  <a6it/<B  lettonetUi, 
Juvenal,  i*  6S.  Prima  cera,  for  pritna pars  fo^s,  the  first  part  of 
the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5. 53.  and  cera  bxtrema,  or  tma,  for  ttie  last 
part.  Cie.  Verr.  u  36.  Sue^  Jieoenal.BSf  Bat  testaments  were  called 
Tabuljie,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian. 

Testaments  were  always  subscribed  bj  the  testator,  and  usually 
by  the  witnesses,  and  sealed  with  their  seals  or  rings,  (s^nis  torwn 
obsignaifantur^)  Cic.  pro  Cluept.  1 3.  Si  14.  and  also  with  tne  seals  of 
others,  Cic.  AtU  vii.  2.  Sxut.  Tib.  c.  nit.  Plin.  Ep.  ix«  1.  They  were 
likewise  tied  with  a  thread.  Hence  nee  mea  subjects  ccnvicta  est 
gemma  tabelld  mendacem  linis  imposmssenotam^Norh  my  ring,  i.e. 
oor  am  1  convicted  of  having  affixed  a  false  mark,  or  seal*  to  the 
thread  on  a  forged  deed  or  will,  OtlS^'  Pant.  it.  9.  69.  It  was  or- 
dained that  the  thread  should  be  thrice  drawn  through  boles^  and 
sealed.  Suet.  Ker.  17. 

The  testator  might  URseal  {resignare)  his  will,  if  he  wished  to  alter 
or  revise  it,  {mxitare  vel  rtcognoscere.)  Sometimes  he  cancelled  it 
altogether ;  sometimes  he  only  erased  {indticebat  v.  dtlebat)  one  or 
two  names. 

Testaments,  like  all  other  civil  deedsj'were  always  written  in  Latin. 
A  legacy  expressed  in  Greek  was  not  valid.  Ulpian.  Pragm.  xxv*  9. 

There  used  to  be  several  copies  of  the  same  testament.  Thus 
Tiberias  made  two  copies  of  bis  will,  the  one  written  by  himself, 
and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Stut.  Tib.  c.  ult. 

Testaments  were  deposited,  either  privately  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  or  in  a  temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  {apud  Mdituum.)  Thus 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  intrusted  his  testament  to  the  eldest  of 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.BS. 

In  the  first  part  of  d  will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written  thus :  Tt- 
,7ius  MiHi  rjbres  esto,  sit  V.  evit ;  or  thus,  Titium  baredem  esse 
JuBBO,  vel  vplo  ;  also,  haredemfacio^  scribo^  instituo.  If  there  were 
several  heirs,  their  different  portions  were  marked.  If  a  person  bad 
no  children  of  his  own,  he  assumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his 
fortune,  but  also  to  bear  his  name,  {nomen  smim  ferre^)  as  Julius 
CsBsar  did  Augustus,  (infamiliam  niomenqvjt  adoptavit^  adscivit^  Suet* 
Asswmsit^  Phn.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  first  appointed  {instituti)  did  not 
ehoose  to  acdept,  {hareditatem  adire^  v.  cemere  nollent^)  or  died  un- 
der the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  call- 
ed HiEREDES  SECuNDI ;  secundo  loco  v. gradu  scry)ti  v.  substi- 
Mij  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  U.    Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A  corporate  city  {remublica)  could  neither  inherit  an  estate  nor  re* 
teife  a  legacy,  Ptin.  Ep.  v.  7.  but  this  was  afterwards  changed. 

A  man  might  disinherit  (exhmredare)  his  own  children,  one  or  all 
of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to  be  his  heirs ; 
thus,  TiTius  FiLius  MEus  EXHJEREs  ESTO,  Plin.  Ep.  V.  1.  Honce 
JnvtnaL  Sal.  10.  Codice  savo  hceredes  vetat  esse  suos.  Sometimes 
tile  cause  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  causa  exharedationis)^  wa'sadded,  Cu\ 
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ff^  Chmi*  49.  QuiMMAkm^  tit.  4.  40.  fleet.  9.  A  tailUMttt  of  ttik 
JcM  mis  cflIM  INOmciOSUM^  Md  wbeo  tlie  ofaUdren  Mitcd  att 
actioQ  for  rescinding  il^  it  was  said  to  he  done  per  qutrtlam  inonu 

C108I. 

Soinetinies  a  man  left  his  ft>rliiiie  in  trust  ijidei  commit c4ai}  to  a 
Mend  on  eertaSn  cooditiens,  paiticniarly  that  he  siKMrid  give  it  op 
(tcl  tttfiiuirtt  r.  ftditrti)  to  some  person  or  persons*  Whatever 
was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  estate,  oi*  any  one  tUnf, 
as,  d  fatrm,  Ac.  was  called  FIDEICOMMISSUM,  a  trust;  and  a 
petson  to  whotti  it  was  thos  left,was  calledH£RES  FIDUClARIUS, 
wiio  might  either  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner,  L  8.  ).  4.  D.  de  ueaftU* 

A  testament  of  this  kind  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  reqaest  or 
intreatjr,  (verhs  preeativis  ;)  thus,  Reeo,  pbto,  voi.o,  manoo,  piMtt 
rvm  coMMiTTo,  Ttr.  And.  it.  5»  and  not  by  way  of  command,  (vsr* 
bis  imperativis)  as  all  testaments  were,  and  might  be  written  in  anj 
tallage. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  will,  (m  iabfJis  secundis^)  tutors  were  ap* 
noiated  for  one's  chjldren,  and  legacies  {tega(a)  left  to  legatees^ 
Ikgalariisj)  all  in  direct  and  commanding  words :  thas,  Ttrroa  as- 

TO,  Tel    TUT0RE9    SONtO :   T0TOREK,  V.  -BS   DO,   Gc.   Ef.  Xlil*   6t. 

fKn.  Ep^  ii.  1.  And  to  their  protection  the  testator  recommended 
his  children,  Ovid.  'DrisU  tii.  Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers  have  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  names,—!.  Per  VINDICATIONEM ; 
thus,  Do.  LBGo;  also,  Capito,  sumito,  v.  habbto,  to  which  Viigil 
alludes,  JEn.  ▼•  533.  This  form  was  so  called  from  the  mode  of 
claiming  property,  Cic.pro  Murcm.  1 2. — 2. per  DAMNATIONEH : 
thus,  luRES,  MBUS  DAMNAS  BSTo  DARB,  &c.  Lct  my  heir  be  boimdj 
toe.  Quinctilm  vii.  9.  and  so  in  the  plural,  damnas  sonto.  By  this 
form  the  testator  was  said,  damnare  hasredem^  to  bind  his  heir. 
Hence  damnare  aliquem  votisy  Virgi)  £n.  v.  80.  Civiias  damnati 
voHj  bound  to  peitorm,  Liv»  v.  25.  But  it  was  otherwise  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  Harbs  mbus  dato,  facito  ;  Harbdbii  meum 
BARE    lUBEO.-^d.  SINENDI  modo :  thus.  Hares  Mbus  sikito^ 

Tel   DAXNAS   ESTO     SIHBRE    LuCIUM     TlTtUM    SOMBRE    ILLAM    REM, 

V.  stBi  HABERE. — I.  Per  PRiBCEPTIONEM ;  thus,  L.  Titius 

ILLAM  REM  PRJBCIPITO,  B  MEDIO,  Vel  E  MEDIA  HAREDITATE  S17MIT0, 

STBiqtTE  HABBTO,  Tel  PrfBctpiot^  &c.  whcn  any  thing  was  left  to  any 
person,  which  he  was  to  get  before  the  inhentanoe  wad  divided,  or 
when  any  thing  particular  was  left  to  anyone  of  the  coheirs  besides 
,hi8  own  share,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mn.  ix.  271.  Heiice  prjb* 
ciPERE,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others ;  and  prj:obptio,  a  cer« 
tain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  part  of  the  fortune  of  the  de- 
ceased, Plin.  Ep.  V.  7.  as  certain  creditors  had  a  privilege  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  others  (protopraxia,  i.  e.  privitegium  (pio  cceteris  credi- 
toribusj proepanantunj)  Id.  x.  109.  tlO. 

When  addt^ns  were  made  to  a  will,  they  were  called  CODI- 
CILL1.    They  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
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tte  heirs,  lometiines  also  to  trosteesi  (a<i/<{eic<2QiaHii<ino«.)  It  W 
bo  ted  them  however  to  be  cmflfiMd  by  thai  iegt^mept,  P/iii.  Ef. 

ihJ6.  }    t;,,,.      ^  .  ...  ^ 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  his  will  was  opened,  HoraL  JSJp« 
i.  7;  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  whc^.  bad  sealed  it,  (coram  signato- 
ffibw,)  or  a  majority  of  them,  Suet  TiL  23.  And  it  they  were  ab- 
sent or  dead,  a  copy  of  the  will  was  taken  in  presence  of  other  re- 
s{^ectable  persons,  and  the  authentic  testament  was  laid  up  in  the 
public  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were  lost  another  might.be  taken 
from  it,  (esset  unde  peti posset.)  Horace  ridicules  a  miser,  who  or- 
dered  his  heirs  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  sum  he  left,  Sat^  ii*  3., 84*^ 

It  was  esteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  testament  of  a 
friend  or  relation,  and  considered  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  be 
passed  over,  Gio*pro  Domoj  19.  &  32»  pro  SexL  52*  Phil.  ii«  IQ. 
Suit.  At^.  66.  .       ' 

It  was  usually  required  by  the  testament,  that  the  heir  should  en- 
ter, upon  the  inheritance  within  a  certaiu  time,  in  60  or  100  days 
at  most,  Cic.  ad  Ait.  ziii.  46.  de  Orat.  i.  22.  Plin.  Ep.  z.  79.  Thii 
act  was  called  H^REDITATIS  CRETIO,  (hares  am  cpnsiUmt  se 
haredem  esse  diciUir  cernerb,  Varr.  L.  L,  vi.  5.  j  and  was  perform- 
ed before  witnesses  in  these  words  :  Com  me  MjBvius  hjbredem 
iNSTiTUERiT,  eam  harbditatem  cerno  adeo^ue.  After  sayiug 
which,  {dktis  cretwnis  verbis,)  the  heir  was  said  Hjereoitatem  adIs- 
SB.  But  when  this  formality  (Cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  re- 
quired, one  became  heir  by  acting  as  9uch,  (pro  hcNrede  se  oerendo, 
vel  GEBTioNE,)  although  he  might  also,  if  he  chose,  observe  the  so- 
lemn form.       , 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  succeeded,  they  were  called  haredes 
ASCENDENTES ;  if,  as  was  natural,  the  children  or  grandchildren, 
DESCENDENTES ;  if  brothers  or  sisters,  COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  ffithout  makiug  a  will,  (intestatus,)  his  goods  de- 
volved on  his  nearest  relations ;  first  to  his  children  ;  failing  them,  to 
bis  nearest  relations  by  the  father's  side,  (agnatis.)  and,  faihng  them, 
to  those  of  the  same  gens  (gentilibus).  At  Nice,  the  community 
claimed  the  estate  of  every  citizen,  who  died  intestate,  Plin.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts,  called 
uncia.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hares  ex  asse,  heir  to 
one's  whole  fortune  ;  hares  ex  semisse^  ex  triente^  dodrante^  &c.  to 
the  half,  tbirdv  three-fourths,  &c. 

The  UNCI  A  was  also  divided  into  parts ;  the  half,  SEMUNCIA, 
the  third,  DUELLA,  or  bina  sexhila,  the  fourOi,  SICILICUM  v. 
-us,  the  sixth,  SEXTULA,  Ctc.  pro  Cacin.  6. 

Tlie  RIGHT  o/ TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP. 

Any  father  of  a  family  might  leave  whom  he  pleased  as  guardians 
(iutores)  to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  be  died  intestate,  this 
charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearest  relation  by  the  iather^s  side. 
Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITIMA.  This  law  is  generally 
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'bbmed,  as  in  later  titties  it  gave  occasion  to  many  frauds  in  preju- 
dice of  wards,  (jn^lij)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  JuvenaL  Sat,  vi,  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  testament,  nor  a  legal  one,  then 
a  guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women,  by  the  praetor, 
and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  the  Atilian  law, 
made  A.  U.  443.    But  this  law  was  afterwards  cnanged. 

Among  the  ancient  Komaos  women  could  not  transact  any  pri- 
vate business  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  pa- 
rents, husbands,  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2«  Cic.  Flaci.  34.  &  35. 
and  a  husband  at  his  death  height  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  wife,  as 
to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  we  choice  of  her  own  guardians,  Liv. 
xzxix.  1 9.  Women,  however,  seem  sometimes  to  h^ve  acted  as 
guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  discharge  his  duty  properly,  or  defrauded  . 
bis  pupil,  there  was  an  action  against  him,  {juaicium  tutelcB^)  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rose.  6.  Orat.  i^  36.  Cxcin.  3. 

Under  the  emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  security  (sa- 
iisjd&rej)  for  their  proper  conduct,  (reii  pupill  if:oRE  salvam,)  Di- 
gest. A  signal  instance  of  punishment  inflicted  on  a  f^erfidious 
guardian  is  recorded,  StieU  Galb.  9. 

II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

» 

These  were,  Jm  Census,  Militia^  TribtUorum,  Si^ragH,  Honorum, 
tt  Sacrorum. 

I.  JUS  CENSUS.  The  right  of  being  enrolled  in  the  censor^s 
books.     This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II.  JUS  MIUTIM.  The  right  of  serving  in  the  army.  At  first 
none  but  citizens  were  enlisted,  and  not  even  those  of  the  lowest 
class.  But  in  after  times,  this  was  altered  ;  and  under  the  emperors 
soldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the  provinces,  but  also 
at  last  from  barbarous  nations,  Zosim.  i v.  30.  &  31. 

in.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was  a  tax  pub- 
licly imposed  on  the  people,  which  was  exacted  from  each  indivi- 
dual through  the  tribes  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  his  estate, 
{pro  portione  censxis.)  Money  publicly  exacted  on  any  other  ac- 
count, or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called  VECTIGAL,  Varro  de 
I^ng,  Lat.  iv.  36.     But  these  words  are  not  always  distinguished. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ;  one  imposed  equally  on  each 
person,  {in  dapUa,)  which  took  place  under  the  first  kings,  Dionys.  iv. 
43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estate ;  {ex  ctnsu,) 
Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionys.  iv.  8.  )9.  and  a  third,  which  was  extra- ' 
ordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  therefore  de- 
pending on  no  rule,  (/efraeranum,)  Festus.  It  was  in  many  instances 
also  voluntary^  Liv.  zxvi.  36*  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken, 
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that  when  the  treasury  was  again  enriched,  it  migb^  be  repaid^  aa 
was  done  after  the  secoiid  Punic  war,  /i.  • 

After  the  expuision  of  the  king^,  the  poor  were  fi>r  some  time 
freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when  the  senate 
decreed,  that  pay  should  be  grren  from  the  treasury  to  the  comnaoa 
soldiers  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  served  at  their  own  expense  % 
whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contribute  annually  according  to 
their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Im.  iv.  59.  and  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586,  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  sums  brought  into  the  treasury  by  L.  Paulua 
£milius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Cic.  Otfic.  \u  33.  and  tlua 
immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to  Plutarch,  down  to  the  , 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 

The  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds,  Portorium^ 
DtcunUB^  and  Scripiura.  . 

!•  PORTORItJM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  goods  import- 
ed and  exported,  the  collectors  pf  which  were  called  PORTlTO- 
RE2S ;  or  for  carrying  goods  over  a  bridge,  where  every  carriage 
paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  exactor  of  the  toll,  DigesL  Vid.  Cos.  S» 
G.  1.  18.  et  HI.  1.  The  porioria  were  remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year 
in  which  Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Di'o.  37.  51.  Cic. 
Attm  ii.  16.  but  were  afterwards  imposed  on  foreign  merchandise  by 
Caesar,  SueL  Jul.  43. 

3.  DECUMiE,  Tithes,  were  the  tenth  part  of  com,  and  the  fifth 
part  pf  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  those  who  tilled  the 
public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  without  it.  Those  who  farmed  the 
tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and  esteemed  the  most  honourable 
of  the  publicans  or  farmers  general,  as  agriculture  was  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  way  of  muing  a  fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic. 
Vcrr.  ii.  1 3.  iii.  8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was 
also  called  DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6.  But  these  lands  were 
all  sold  or  distributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times,  and  the 
land  of  Capua  the  last,  by  Caesar,  SueU  Jul.  3.  Cic.  AtU  ii.  1 6. 

3.  SCRlPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  pastures  and 
woods,  so  called,  because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle 
there,  subscribed  their  names  before  the  &rmerof  them,  (coram  pt- 
cuario  vel  scryiturario^)  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  ii.  3.  16.  and  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  each  beast ;  Festus  in  ScRirTURARiua  Aoxa,  as  was 
likewise  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands,  (inagri$  decumanis^)  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  53.  Plaut.  True.  i.  3.  44. 

All  those  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  censors  at  Rome,  (/oca- 
banttur  sub  hasld)  Cic.  Rull.  1.  3.  Those  who  farmed  them  (rtdi- 
mtbatU  V.  conductbanl)  were  called  PIJBLICANI  or  MANCIPES, 
Cic.  pro  Domoj  10.  They  also  gave  securities  to  the  people,  (Piue* 
nss,)  and  bad  partners  who  shared  (he  profit  and  loss  with  thern^ 
(Socii.) 

There  was  a  long  tax  upon  salt.    In  the  second  year  after  the 
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tai^dlaion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  salt  should  not  be  sold  bj 
pnyate  persons,  but  should  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  by  the  pab« 
lie,  Iav*  ii.  9.  A  new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Lirius, 
chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got  the  surname  of  Saltnator^  Liv«  zxix. 
37.  But  this  tax  was  also  dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
time. 

There  was  another  tax,  which  continued  longer,  called  VICESI- 
MA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  slave  who  was  lreed| 
Ctc.  Att,  ii.  16.  It  was  imposed  by  a  law  of  the  people  assembled 
by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  What  was  singular,  the  law 
was  passed  in  the  camp,  Iav»  vii.  16.  The  momey  raised  from  this 
tax  {aurum  vicesimarium)  used  to  be  kept  for  the  last  exigencies  of 
the  state,  Ltr.  xxvii.  10. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors ;  as  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  things  to  be  sold,  (cenUsima,  Tacit,  i.  78.)  the  twenty* 
fiflh  of  slaves,  {yigesima  quinta  mancipiorwn<i)  and  the  twentieth  of 
ioheritances,  (vigesima  hareditatum,)  by  Augustus,  Suet»  Aug.  49. 
Dio.  Iv.  25.  a  tax  on  eatables,  {pro  edidiis^)  by  Caligula,  Siui»  40. 
and  even  on  urine,  by  Vespasian,  Smi.  23.  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different  as- 
semblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  oflSces  in  the 
state.  These  were  either  priesthoods  or  magistracies,  {sacerdotia 
et  magistratus^)  which  at  first  were  conferred  only  on  PatricianS|  but 
afterwards  were  all,  except  a  few,  shared  with  the  Plebeians* 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public  orpri. 
yate.  The  public  were  those  performed  at  the  public  expense  ;  the 
private  were  those  which  every  one  privately  observed  at  home* 
The  Vestal  Virgins  preserved  the  public  hearth  of  the  city :  the 
euriones  with  their  curiaUs  kept  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curise ;  the 
priests  of  each  village  kept  the  fires  of  each  village  {Pagorum*) 
And  because  upon  the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the 
empire,  when  by  the  decrees  of  Constantino  and  his  sons,  the  profane 
worship  of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  shut, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  old  superstition  fled  to  the  country, 
and  secretly  performed  their  former  sacred  rites  in  the  villages; 
hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  used  for  Heathens,  (^flwxoi,  GentueSf) 
or  for  those  who  were  not  Christians  ;  as  anciently  among  the  Ro- 
mans, those  were  called  PAGANL  wbjp  were  not  soldiers,  Juvenal. 
xvi.  32. Suet.  Galb.  19.  Pliiu  Ep.  vii.  25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani^ 
are  called  Plehea  Urbana  by  Cicero,  because  they  were  ranked  among 
the  city  tribes,  although  they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains, /n'o 
DomOf  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  itself,  (gentUitia 
Liv.  V.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat  of  a  war, 
•  9 
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Ho.  V.  46.  Every  father  of  a  family  had  his  own  household-gods^ 
whom  he  worshipped  privately  at  home.  ^ 

Those  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  Settled  at  Rome,  re^ 
iained  their  municipal  sacred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retained  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans,  unless 
hj  public  authority.  Thus  iEsculapius  was  publicly  sent  for  from 
Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Liv.  xxik.  1 1.  &  12.  Hence 
if  anj^  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of  himself,  they  were  public- 
ly condemned  by  the  senate,  Ziv.  iv.  30.  xxv.  1.  xxxix.  16.  But 
under  the  emperors  all  the  superstitions  of  foreign  nations  were 
tranrferred  to  Rome  ;  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis  and  Anu- 
bis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

It  was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could  be  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  any  other 
city,  Ctc.  pro  Casein.  36.  Mepos  in  vita  Aiticiy  3.  which  was  not  the 
case  in  Greece,  Cic.  pro  Arch,  5.  And  no  one  could  lose  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  against  bis  will,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  29.  &  30.  pro  Cacin. 
33.  If  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  taken  from  any  one,  eitlier  by 
way  of  punishment,  or  for  any  other  cause,  some  fiction  always  took 
place.  Thus  when  citizens  were  banished,  they  did  not  expel  them 
Dy  force,  but  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  themselves  were  for- 
bidden the  use  of  fire  and  water,  (iis  ignt  et  aqua  interdictum  est,) 
which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  some  foreign  place.  Augustus  add- 
ed to  this  form  of  banishment  what  was  called  DEPORT ATIO, 
whereby  the  condemned  being  deprived  of  their  rights  and  fortunes, 
were  conveyed  to  a  certain  place,  without  leaving  it  to  their  own 
choice  to  go  where  they  pleased. 

When  any  one  was  sent  away  to  any  place,  without  being  de- 
prived of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  was  called  RELEGATIO. 
Thus  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  137.  v.  11.  21. 

So  .captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lose  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Those  rights  were  only  suspended,  and  might  be  recovered,  as  it 
was  called,  jure  postliminii^  by  the  right  of  restoration  or  return, 
Ctc.  Top.  8.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a  citizen  of  it, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.proBalb.  12.  This  was  call- 
ed po^^/immnim,  with  regard  to  his  own  country,  and  rejectio  civita- 
tisj  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  loss  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  DIMI- 
HUTIO  CAPITIS,  Cic,  pro  Mil,  SQ.jus  libertatis  immmu/um,  Sal- 
lost.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Capitis  minor j  sc.  ratione  vcl  respectu^  or  ca* 
fite  diminutusy  lessened  in  his  state,  or  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a 
citizen,  Horat.  Od.  m.  6.  42.  The  loss  of  liberty,  which  included 
the  loss  of  the  city,  and  of  one^s  family,  was  called  cfimmu/to  capitis 
vuixima  f  banishment  diminutio  media ;  any  ehange  of  family  mini- 
mi?,  Digest,  ii.  decapite  minutis.  * 
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JUS  LATH. 

The  jus  LATH,  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  4T.  Ck.  Ati. 
xiv.  12,  was  next  to  ihejiu  civitatis. 

Latiom  anciently  {Latium  Vtlus)  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Ti- 
ber, Anioy  Ufens,  and  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  contained  the  Albans, 
Rutfili,  and  £qui«  It  was  afterwards  extended  {Latium  Novum)  Xm 
the  River  Liris,  by  Pliny  called  Glanis  ;  hence  its  modern  name^ 
Garrigliana  ;  and  comprehended  the  Osci,  Ausones,  and  Volsci^ 
Pita.  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  called  Latini  S^cii^ 
NOHBN  Latinum,  et  socii  Latini  nomivis,  &c.  Socii  tt  Latinvm 
Jiometij  means  the  Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATII  was  inferior  to  the  jut  civitatisj  and  superior  to 
the  jus  Italicum  ;  but  the  precise  difference  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latins  used  their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  edicts 
of  the  Roman  pi^tor.  They  were  permitted  to  adopt  some  of  the 
Roman  laws,  if  they  chose  it,  and  then  they  were  called  POPULI 
FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If  any  state  did  not  choose  it,  it  waa 
said  El  LEGi  y*  de  ea  lege  fundus  fieri  volle,  i.  e.  aiLctor^  nA^ 
scrwtor  esse j.y.  eamprobare  et  reaper e^  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  enrolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own  cities,  Liv^ 
xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give  their  votes  about  any 
thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  ^ey  were  not  included  in  a  certaia 
tribe,  and  used  to  cast  lots  to  know  in  what  tribe  they  should  vote» 
ibid,  and  when  the  consuls  chose,  they  ordered  them,  by  a  decree  of 
^  the  senate,  to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Brut.  26.  which,  however,  rareljr 
happened,  Cic.  pro  Sextio^  15. 

Such  Latios  as  had  borne  a  civil  office  in  their  own  state,  became 
citizens  of  Rome,  Appicm.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii*  p.  443.  but  could  not 
enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made,  Liv.  viii.  4.  xxiii.  22. 
bjf  which  law,  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying  honours  was  grant* 
ed  to  those  who  had  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in  the  Social  war, 
A.  U.  663 ;  which  the  Latins  had  done.  The  distinction,  however, 
betwixt  the  ^'u5  Latii  and  the  jus  croitalisj  aAd  the  same  mode  of  ac- 
quiring the  full  riglK  of  citizenship,  {per  Latium  in  civifatum  vinieti' 
dt,)  was  still  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &  39.  StraL.  iv.  p.  186.  f. 

The  Latins  at  first  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms  for  their  owb 
defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  ii.  30.  iii.  19.  but  af- 
terwards they  served  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army,  and  indeed  con- 
stituted the  principal  parts  of  its  strength.  They  sometimes  furnish- 
ed two-thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  also  of  the  infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22. 
xxi.  1 7.  ei  alibi  passim.  But  they  were  not  embodied  in  Uie  lesions, 
and  were  treated  with  more  severity  than  Roman  citizens,  being 
punished  with  stripes,  from  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the 
Porcian  law,  Sallust.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  sacred  rites  in  common  with  Roman  citi^ 
zens  :  as  the  sacred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (instituted  by  Serviuir 
TuUius,  Liv.  i.  4^*  in  imitation  of  the  Arrtphitlymes  at  DelpU,  aiiA 
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of  the  Grecian  states  io  Asia  in  the  temple  of  Diaua  at  Ephesos, 
Dionys.  !▼•  26.)  and  the  Latin  holy  days  kept  with  great  solemnity 
en  tfie  Alban  mountain  ;  first  for  one  day,  the  37th  April,  and  after- 
wards for  several  days.  The  Romans,  always  presided  at  the  saori- 
fik:e8,  lAv.  xxu  c«  tdu  xx*  1«  Diorufs.  iv.  49.  Besides  these,  the  La- 
tins had  certain  sacred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  they  worshipped ;  as  Feroniaat  Terracina,  Jupiter  at  Lanu- 
vium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  also  solemn  assemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina,  Liv. 
i.  50.  which  appear  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  employed  for  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  purposes.  From  this  convention  all  those 
were%scluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  ju^  Latiu 

JUS  ITALICUM. 

Aiii*  the  countiT  between  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  to  the  ri- 
wn  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was  called  Italy.  The- 
states  of  Italy  being  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  different  wars,  were 
ii0c«ived  into  alliance  on  different  conditions.  In  many  respects  they 
were  in  the  same  state  with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own 
laws  and  magistrates,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  Roman  Praetor. 
They  were  taxed  (censi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furnished  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  access 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  psyiicipation  of  sacred  rites. 

After  the  second  Punic  war,  several  of  the  Italian  states,  for  having 
revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced  to  a  harder  condition  by  the  Dic- 
tator Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  I>.'d50;  especially  the  Bruitii^  Picentinij 
and  Lucani^  who  were  no  longer  treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  fur- 
nish soldiers,  but  public  slaves,  A.  GelL  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a  little 
before  had  been  taken,  lost  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Liv* 
xxvi.  16..  But  after  a  lon^  and  violent  stru^le  in  the  Social,  or 
Manic  war,  all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  en- 
joying honours  by  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  these 
privileges  to  those  who  had  favoured  the  opposite  party  ;  but  this 
was  of  short  continuance,  Cic*  pro  Domoj  30.  Augustus  made  va- 
rious changes.  He  ordered  the  votes  of  the  ItaAns  to  be  takSn  at 
home,  and  sent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of  the  comina,  SueU  Aug.  46. 
He  also  granted  them  an  exemption  from  furnishing  soldiers,  J%ro- 
iian.  ii.  11. 

The  distinction  of  thejW  LatiidnA  Italicwn^  however,  still  conti- , 
Bued ;  and  these  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and  states  out 
of  Italy,  P/tn.  iii.  3.  4.    In  consequence  of  which,  farms  in  those 

1  daces  were  said  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO,  as  well  as  those  in  Ita- 
y,  and  were  called  PRiEDIA  CENSUI  CENSENDO,  {quod  in 
ctnsum  referri  foteraht^  utpote  res  mancipi^  qua  venire  emiquepoier 
rant  jure  civili^)  Cic.  pro  riacc.  3%  and  said  to  be  in  corpore  censm. 
u  e.  to  conlBtitute  part  of  that  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
which  in  the  censor's  books  everv  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  5.>. 
Dio,  38,  1. 
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PROVINCES. 

Those  countries  were  called  Provinces^  which  the  Roman  people 
haying  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any  other  way  under  their 
power,  subjected  to  be  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Rome, 
{quod  eas  provicit,  i,  e.  ante  vicit,  Festus.)  The  senate  having  re- 
ceived letters  concerning  the  reduction  of  any  country,  consulted 
what  laws  they  thought  proper  should  be  prescribed  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  sent  commonly  ten  ambassadors,  with  whose  concurrence 
tiie  general,  who  had  gained  the  conquest,  might  settle  every  thing, 
Ltt?.xlv.  17.  &  18. 

These  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  province. 
Whatever  the  general,  with  -the  advice  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  de- 
termined, used  to  be  pronounced  publicly  by  him  before  an  assem- 
bly, after  silenc^  was  made  by  a  herald,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  in  Verr, 
ii«  1 3.  Hence,  Informvlam  sociorum  referri^  to  be  enrolled  among, 
Liv.  xliv.  16.  Urbem  formulcR  sui  juris  facere,  to  hold  in  depend^ 
cnce  or  subicction,  xxxviii.  9.  In  antiquiformulam  juris  restituiy 
to  be  brought  into  their  former  state  of  dependence  on,  &€•  xxxii. 
33.     So  xxiv.  26. 

The  first  country,  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  forii  of  a 
province,  was  Sicily,*Ctc.  Verr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  same,  nor  of  all 
the  cities  -in  the  same  province,  but  diflferent,  according  to  their 
merits  towards  the  Roman  people  ;  as  they  had  either  spontaneous- 
ly surrendered,  or  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  Some 
were  allowed  the  use  of  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates ;  others  were  not.  Some  also  were  deprived  of  part  of 
their  territory.  • 

Into  each  province  was  sent  a  Roman  governor,  (PRASES,) 
Ovid.  Pant.  iv.  7.«3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and  to  administer 
justice ;  together  with  a  quasstor,  to  take  care  of  the  public  money 
and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what  was  received  and  expend- 
ed in  theprovince.  The  provinces  were  grievously  oppressed  with 
.taxes.  The  R6mans  imposed  ou'the  vanquished,  either  an  annual 
tribute,  which  was  called  CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them 
of  part  of  their  grounds ;  and  either  sent  planters  thither  from  the 
city,  or  restored  them  to  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  which 
was  called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in  Verr.  lii.  6.  v.  5.  The  former, 
i.  e.  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called  STIPENDI- 
ARII,  or  TVibutarii^  as  Gallia  comata^  Suet.  Jul.  15.  The  latter, 
VECTIGALES ;  who  are  thought  to  have  been  in  a  better  condi- 
tion t||an  the  former.  But  these  words  are  sometimes  confounded. 
The  sum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  stipen- 
diary states  \yas  always  the  same  ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  vecligalc.^ 
depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of  the  taxes  ou  the 
J>ublic  pastures,  (scrijpiuraj')  and  on  goods  imported  and  exported. 
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(portoritmi.)  Sometimes,  instead  offke  tenth  part,if the  province  wafl 
less  fertile,  the  twentieth  only  was  exacted,  as  from  the  Spaniards, 
£iv,  %\iiu  2*   Sometimes,  in  cases  of  necessity,  an  additional  tenth 

}mrt  was  exacted  above  what  was  due  :  but  then  money  was  paid 
or  it  to  the  husbandmen,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  3|».  Whence  it  was  called 
frunientum  empiunij  also  decumanumj  or  imperatum^  Liv.  xxxvi.  2* 
xxxvii.  2.  &  50.  xlii.  31. 

Asconius,  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii«  2.  mentions 
three  kinds . of  payment  made  by  the  provincials;  the  regular  or 
usual  tax,  a  voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence,  and  an  extraor* 
dinary  exaction  or  demand ;  {Omne  genus  pensitationis  in  hoc  capitc 
positwfn  esij  canonis,  quod  deberetur;  oblatioms  quod  opus  esset; 
tt  iNDiCTioNis,  quod  imperaretur»)  In  which  sense  Indictio  is  used 
by  Pliny,  Paneg»  29, 

Under  the  emperors,  a  rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon  fruhen- 
TA&ivs,  in  which  was  comprised  what  com  each  province  ought 
yjsarly  to  furnish.  The  com  thus  received  was  laid  up  in  public 
granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  it  was  given 
out,  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  to  the  people  and  sol- 
diers. 

Under  the  emperors,  besides  a  certain  sum  paid  for  the  public 
pastures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to  fumish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Vopisc.  in  Prob.  15.  and  be- 
sides the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  73.  in  Asia, 
Cic.  Agrar*  ii.  29.  in  Britain,  TaciL  Vit.  Agric.  31.  they  also  paid 
a  tax  for  journeys,  Suet.  VitelL  14.  especially  for  carrying  a  corpse, 
which  could  not  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  without 
the  permission  of  the  high-priest  or  of  the  emperor.  But  this  tax 
WM  abolished. 

There  was  also  a  tax  on  iron,  silver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in  Spain, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  21. ;  on  marble  in  Africa ;  on  various  mines  in  Mace- 
donia, Illyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia  ;  and  also  on  salt- 
pitS;  as  in  MKcedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

MUNICIPIA,  COLONIJE,  kt  PR^FECTUR^.-- 

MuNiciPiA  were  foreign  towns,  which  obtained  the  right  of  Ro-  ^ 
man  citizens.  Of  these  there  were  different  kinds.  Some  possessed 
all  the  ri^ts  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not  be  enjoy- 
ed without  residing  at  Rome,  Others  enjoyed  the  right  of  serving 
in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNERA  milUaria  CAPERE  poterant^)  but 
had  not  the  right  of  voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Munidpia  used  their  own  laws  and  customs,  which  were 
called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES ;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  re- 
ceive  the  Roman  laws  unless  they  chose  it :  {nisi  fundi  fieri  vet' 
lent,)  And  some  chose  to  remain  as  confederate  states,  {cimlates 
faderatm^)  rather  than  to  beconiie  Roman  citizens  ;  as  the  people 
of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro  Balbo^  8. 
There  were  anciently  no  such  free  towns  except  in  Italy,  but  after- 
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trards  we  find  them  also  id  the  provinces.    Thus  Pliny  mentiona 
eight  in  Batica^  and  thirteen  in  luther  Spain,  Hist.  IfaL  iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens  were  sent 
to  inhabit.  They  were  transplanted  commonly  by  three  commis- 
sioners, (per  triitmviroa  coloma  dt4tn^da  agroqye  dvoidundo,  Liv. 
viii.  16.)  sometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more.  Twenty  were  appointed 
to  settle  the  colony  of  Capua,  by  the  Julian  law,  Dio,  xxxviii.  1  • 
The  people  determined  in  what  manner  the  lands  were  to  be  divi- 
ded, and  to  whom.  The  new  colony  marched  to  their  destined 
place  in  form  of  an  army,  with  colours  flying,  (suh  vexillo.)  The 
lands  were  marked  round  with  a  plough,  and  his  own  portion  assign- 
ed to  every  one,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  425.  v.  755.  All  which  was  done 
after  taking  the  auspices,  and  offering  sacrifices.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40. 
&42. 

When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabinian 
garb,  {Gahino  cinctu  omatusj  v.  Gabino  cultu  incincdis^  Liv.  v.  46. 
L  e*.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the 
breast ;  so  that  it  girded  him,  and  made  the  toga  shorl^r  and  closer,) 
yoking  a  cow  and  bull  ^o  the  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of 
brass,  marked  ont  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  of  the  city ; 
and  these  two  animals  with  other  victims  were  sacrificed  on  the 
altars.  All  the  people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned  inwards  the 
clods  cat  by  the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a  gate  to  be,  tl^ey 
took  up  the  plough  and  left  a  space.  Hence  PORTA,  a  gate,  (a 
portando  aratrumn)  And  towns  are  said  to  have  been  called  UR- 
b£S  from  being  surrounded  by  the  plough,  (ab  orbe,  vel.  ab  urvo, 
i.  e.  buri,  sive  aratri  curvaftira,  Varxo  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  2.  Festus.) 
The  form  of  founding  cities  among  the  Greeks,  is  described  by  Pao- 
sanias,  v.  37*  who  says  that  the  first  city  built  was  Lycosura  in  Ar- 
cadia, viii.  38. 

When  a  city  was  solemnly  destroyed,  the  plough  was  also  drawn 
along  (inducebatur)  where  the  walls  had  stood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  16. 
Hence,  £^  seges  est,  ubi  Trojafuit,  Ovid.  Her.  i.  1.  53.  We  read 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  salt  being  sown  on  the  ground  where  cities 
had  stood,  Judg*  ix.  45.  Mic.  iii.  12. 

'the  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  sacred, 
but  not  the  gates,  Plut.  Quest.  26.  The  gates,  however,  were  reck- 
oned inviolable,  (sanctce.) 

A  space  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POM^RIUM,  (i.  e.  locus  circa 
murumj  vel  post  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was  likewise  held  sacred, 
Iav.  u  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open  space  without  the 
walls,  /7or«  i.  9.  When  the  city  was  enlarged,  the  pamcsritim  also 
was  extended ;  {hi  consecrati  fines  prof ertbantur,  Liv.  ibid.) 

The  ceremonies  used  in  building  cities  are  said  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 
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It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a  new  colony  where  one  had  been  planted 
before,  Cic.  Pkil.  iu  40.  but  supplies  might  be  sent. 

The  colonies  soleoinlj  kept  the  anniversary  of  their  first  settle- 
ment, {diem  natalem  colonics  religiosi  coUbant,)  Cic.  ad  Attic,  iv.  1  • 
Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  consisted  of  ft^^ian  citizens  only,  some  of  Latins, 
and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their  rkhts  were 
difierent.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies  enjoyed  all  the 
rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
once  enrolled  in  the  censor^s  books  at  Rome,  Id.  xxix.  37.  But  most 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had  not  the  right  of  voting, 
nor  of  bearing  offices  at  Rome,  from  Dio.  xliii.  39.  &  50.  The 
rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  limited;  so  that  Roman  citizens 
who  gave  their  names  to  a  Latin  colony,  suffered  a  diminution  of 
rank,  Cic»  pro  Gzcin.  33.  pro  Domoy  30.  The  Italian  colonies 
were  in  a  still  worse  condition.  The  difference  consisted  chiefly  in 
their  different  immunity  from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans, first  introduced  the  custom  of  settling 
MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  others.  To  those  colonies  whole  legions  were  sent 
wim  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and  centurions  ;  but  this  custom 
afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  Tacit.  Armal.  xiv.  79.  For  the  sake  of 
distinction  the  other  colonies  were  called  CIVILES,  PLEBEI£ 
or  TOGAT£,  because  they  consisted  of  citizens,  or  as  they  were 
afterwards  named,  PAGANI,  or  Privatij  who  were  opposed  to  sol- 
diers. Seep.  77. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they  used 
the  laws  prescribed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had  almost  the 
same  kina  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magistrates  were  called 
DUUMVIRI,  and  their  senators  DECURIONES  ;  because, as  some 
say,  when  the  colony  was  first  planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a 
senator.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be  chosen  a  Decurio^  under  the 
emperors,  was  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii,  Plin.  £p.  i.  19. 

The  senate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  called  BULE,  (/SouXv,  consilium,)  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 
its  members,  BULEUTjE,  ib.  115.  the  place  where  it  met  at  Syra- 
cuse, BuLEUTERiUM,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21.  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep*  x.  3.  In  some  cities,  those  who  were  cho- 
sen into  the  senate  by  their  censors,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  their  ad- 
mission, {honorarium  decurionat{jLs,)ib.  114.  and  that  even  although 
chosen  contrary  to  th&ir  own  inclinations,  ibid.  In  Bithynia,  they 
were  subjected  to  regulations  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  senators, 
similar  to  those  at  Rome,  ih.  83.  115.  An  act  passed  by  the  senate 
or  people,  was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52.  53.  It  was  there  cus- 
tomary, upon  a  person's  taking  the  manly  robe,  solemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  dedicating  any 
public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  senate,  with  a  considei*able  part  of 
the  commonalty,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  or  more,  and  to  dis- 
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tribute  to  each  of  the  compaoj  a  dole  (spartula)  of  one  or  two  de- 
Tiariu  This,  as  haviDg  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  iargess  (dtc- 
mSne)  was  disapproved  of  bj  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  1 17.  118. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a  patron,  who  took  care  of  their  in- 
terests at  Rome,  Dionys.  ii.  11. 

PRiEFECTUR£,  were  towns  to  which  prefects  were  annually 
sent  from  Rome,  to  administer  justice,  chosen  partly  by  the  people, 
and  partly  by  the  praetor,  Fegtus,  Towns  were  reduced  to  this 
form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Romans ;  as  CakUia,  Liv.  i. 
38.  Dionys.  iii.  50.  Capua^  Liv.  zxvi.  16.  and  others.  Th^y 
neither  enjoyed  the  rights  of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed 
little  from  the  form  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on 
the  edicts  of  their  prefects,  and  their  public  right  on  the  Roman 
senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  service  in  war  at  pleasure. 
Some  PrctfecturcB^  however,  possessed  greater  privileges  than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held,  and 
justice  administered,  were  called  FORA ;  as  Forum  Aurelium ,  Cic» 
Cat.  u  9«  Forum  Appii.  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  10.  Forum  Corntliiy  Julii, 
Livii^  &c« 

Places  where  assemblies  were  held,  and  justice  administered, 
were  called  CONCILIABULA,  Liv.  xl.  37. 

Alt  other  cities  which  were  neither  Munidpia^  CohniWy  nor  ProB' 
feciura,  were  called  Confederate  States,  (ClVlTATES  FCEDERA- 
TiE.)  These  were  quite  free,  unless  that  tbey  owed  the  Romans 
certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such  was  Capua  before  it  re- 
volted to  Hannibal.  Such  were  also  Tarentum,  Naples,  Tibur,  and 
Praeneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

All  those  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
vnans,  foreigners,  (PEREGRINI,)  wherever  they  lived,  whether  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere.  But  after  Caracalla  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in  the  Roman  world,  and  Justinian 
some  time  after  granted  it  also  to  freedmen,  the  name  of  foreigf^ers 
fell  into  disuse;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  were  divid- 
ed into  Romans  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Roman  empire  it- 
self was  called  ROMANIA,  which  name  is  still  given  to  Thrace,  as 
being  the  last  province  which  was  retained  by  ttie  Roipans,  almost 
until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  ^y  the  Turk^  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  very  disa- 
greeable. They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they  enjoyed 
none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  also  subject  to*  a  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  were  expelled  from  the  city  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  magistrates.  Thua  M.  Junius  Pennua,  A.  U* 
627,  and  C.  Papius  Celsus,  A.  U.  C88.  both  tribunes  of  the  people, 
passed  a  law  ordering  foreigners  to  leave  the  city,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  1 1  • 
Brui.  8.  So  Augustus,  Sutt.  Aug.  42.  But  afterwards  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Jav.  Sat.  iii. 
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58,  Seneca  ad  ffelv*  c.  8.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  commoa 
people  consisted  of  them ;  hence  Rome  is  said  to  be  mtrndi/oice  re- 
fletay  Lucan.  vii.  405* 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  use  the  Roman  dreaSi  Suet. 
Claud*  3d.  nor  had  thej  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of.  making  a 
will.  When  a  foreigner  died,  his  g*ods  were  either  reduced  into 
the  treasury,  as  having  no^heir,  (quasi  bona  vacantia,^  or  if  he  had 
attached  himself  (se  applicuissei)  to  any  person,  as  a  patron,  that  per« 
son  succeeded  to  his  effects,  JURE  APPLlCATiONIS,  as  it  was 
called,  Cic*  de  Oral.  i.  39. 

But  in  the  process  of  time  these  inconveniences  were  removed, 
and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  in  the 
atate,  but  some  of  them  even  made  emperors. 

The  ASSEMBLIES  rf  the  PEOPLE. 

An  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote  about 
any  thin^,  was  called  COMITIA,  (a  coeundo  yei  comeundo.)  When 
a  part  of  the  people  only  was  assembled,  it  was  called  CONCILI- 
UM, ^.  OelL  XV.  27.  But  these  words  were  not  always  distinguish- 
ed, Liv,  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comiiia^  every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of  the 
people  was  transacted  ;  magistrates  were  elected,  and  lawspassed^ 
particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  ifyar,  and  the  makiiq|of 
peace.  Persons  duilty  of  certain  crimes  were  also  tried  in  the  Co- 
mUia^  Polyb.  vi.  1 2. 

The  Comilia  were  always  summoned  by  some  magistrate,  who 
presided  in  them,  and  directed  every  thing  which  came  before  them  ; 
and  he  was  then  said,  habere  comitia.  When  he  laid  any  thing 
before  tlie  people,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo,  GelL  xnu  14. 
As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could  not  be  taken  together,  they 
were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comilia ;  the  Curiata^  instituted  by 
Romulus  ;  the  Centuriata^  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth 
kins  of  Rome ;  and  the  Tributa,  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comiiia  Curiaia  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  without 
taking  the  auspices,  {nisi  auspicaio.)  nor  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  bat  the  Trtbuta  might,  l}ioni/s.  ix.  4 1 .  &  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held  were  dalled  DIES 
COM  ITI  ALES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cum  populo  agere  licebatj)  Liv.  iii.  2. 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  senate,  so  in  the  Comitia^  nothing  could  be  done  before 
flie  rising  nor  after  the  setingof  the  6un,  Dio.  xxxix.7?n. 

The  Vomiiia  for  creating  magistrates  where  usually  held  in  the 
Campus  MarHus;  hot  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding  triak,  some^ 
times  also  m  the  fonimi  and  sometimes  in  the  capitol. 
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The  COMITIA  CURMTA. 

In  the  Camiiia  Curiata  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided  inU 
thirty  euricB  ;  (ita  dicta  quod  Us  rerttmpubHcarumeura  ctnnmisia  sit, 
Fest.  vei  potuu  a  xuf la  $c.  i xxXi9(riA,  conventus  populi  apud  Gracoi  «4 
jtAendum  vel  veiandum  quod  e  republica  censeret  esse,)  And  what  a 
naaiaritjr  of  them,  namely  sixteeo,  determined,  was  said  to  be  the  or- 
der of  the  people.  At  first  there  were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Oi/rt* 
ate,  and  therefore  every  thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them* 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
by  the  consuk  and  the  other  greater  magistrates,  that  is,  they  presid* 
ed  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  before  the  people  but  bjr 
them.  They  met  in  a  part  of  the  forum,  called  the  COMiTiUN, 
where  a  pulpit  or  tr\hnnsL\{suggestum)  stood,  whence  the  orators  used 
to  harangue  the  people.  It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  be- 
cause it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  An- 
tiates,  Liv.  viti.  14.  and  also  Templum^  because  consecrated  by  the 
augurs,  Ibid.  &  35.  which  was  its  usual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
sabdaed,  Liv.  ii.  56.  The  Comitium  was  first  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  Liv.  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards  it  was  adorn* 
ed  with  pillars,  statues,  and  paintings. 

Those  citizens  only  had  a  right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curiata^  wh^ 
lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  some  curia,  or  parish.  The 
curia  which  voted  firsts  was  called  PRINCIPIUM,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Ccniuriata,  and  Tribuia,  ^he 
Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  assembled,  and  that  only  for  pass- 
ing certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio  Maximus,  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Flamines,  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Each  curia  seems  to 
have  chosen  its  own  curio  ;  called  also  magister  curiosj  Plaut.  AuL  ii. 
2.3. 

A  law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curitB  was  called  LEX 
CURIATA.     Of  these,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (rMPsaiuM)  was  confer- 
red on  magistrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they  were  not  allowed 
to  meddle  with  military  affairs,  (rem  militarem  attingere^)  to  com- 
mand an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fctm.  i.  9.  but 
only  had  a  civil  power,  (POTESTAS,)  or  the  right  of  administering 
justice.  Hence  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  said  rem  militarem  con^ 
tinere^hiv.  v.  52.  and  the  people,  to  give  sentence  twice  (bis  sentent' 
tiamferre,  v.  binis  comitHs  judicare^  (concerning  their  magistrateSi 
Cic.  de  lege  Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  after  times,  this  law  seems  to  have 
been  passed  only  for  form's  sake,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  thirty  lictort 
or  sergeants  who  formerly  used  to  summon  the  curim^  and  attend  on 
them  at  the  Comitia^  Cic.  ibid.  (Populi  stfj^ragiis^  ad  speciem^  atque 
^  usurpationem  vetustaHsy  per  triginta  li'ctorea  ausptciorwn  caustt 
a<ifui«iral^,  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillits  from  banithaient,  lAv.  ▼•  46. 
B«  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogation  (see  p*  61.  waa  made 
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at  the  ComitiaCtdriata,  because  no  one  Could  change  his  state,  or  m- 
era,  witbouttbe  order  of  the  people,  Ctc.  pro  Stxt.pro  Dom*  15*  &c. 
SueU  Aug»  65.  Dio»  xxxviu  51. 

4.  Testaments  were  anciently  made  at  these  Comitia.  And  be- 
eaase  in  time  of  peace  they  were  summoned,  (calcUa,  u  e.  convocata,) 
by  a  lictor,  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose ;  hence  they  were  also  call- 
ed COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is  likewise  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  because  they  were  assembled  by  a  Cor-- 
niceuy  who  was  also  called  Classieusj  {quod  dofista  comHiis  ad  comi- 
taium  vocabatj  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16,) 
.  5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  was  also 
made  here ;  as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  legatee  that  be 
must  adopt  the  sacred  rites  which  followed  the  inheritance,  Ctc.  de 
Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance  without  this  requisite  is  called 
by  rlautus  haredUas  sine  sacris^  Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  aliquid  obvenerii 
sine  aliqtia  incommoda  appendice^  Festus.) 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the  CENSUS. 

Tai  principal  Comitia  were  the  CenturiatOy  called  also  major a^  Cic. 
post  red.  in  oenat.  3.  in  which  the  people,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  gave  their  votes ;  ana  what  a  majority  of  centuries 
decreed,  {<i%iod  pTwres  centuries  jussissent^)  was  considered  as  finally 
determined,  {pro  rato  habebatur,)  These  Comitia  were  held  accord- 
ing to  the  Census,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a  numbering  of  the  people  with  a  valuation  of 
their  {ort\ine»,'(astimatio,  arwnuri<fis.) 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of  each 
individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens,  both  in 
town  and  country,  should  upon  oath  take  an  estimate  of  their  for- 
tunes, {bona  sua  jurati  censerent,  i.  e.  astimarent^)  and  publicly  de- 
clare tbat«stimate  to  him,  {apud  se  projiterentur  ;)  that  they  should 
also  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  own  age,  and  that  of  their  children,  and  the  number  of 
their  slaves  and  freedmen  ;  That  if  any  did  otherwise,  their  ^oods 
should  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  scourged  and  sold  for  slaves, 
as  persons  who  had  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty,  {qui 
sibi  libertatem  abjudic&ssent,  Cic»  pro  Csecin.  34.)  He  likewise  ap> 
pointed  a  festival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in 
each  pagusj  or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the 
peasants  should  every  one  pay  in  the  hands  of  him  who  presided  at 
the  sacrifices,  a  piece  of  money ;  the  men  a  piece  of  one  kind,  the 
women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a  third  sort,  Diomfs.  iv*  15. 

Then,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates,  be  divided  all 
the  citizens  into  six  CLASSES,  and  each  class  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  CENTURIES. 

The  division  by  centuries,  or  hundreds,  prevailed  every  where 
at  Rome ;  or  rather,  they  counted  by  tens,  from  the  number  of 
fingers  on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  133.  &c.    The  infantry  and 
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caTalrj;  the  curia  and  tribes^  were  diTided  in  this  «Daiiner ;  and  to 
e?en  the  land :  hence  csntenarius  aoeb,  Ovid*  Ibid.  &  Fttivs^ 
At  first  a  century  contained  a  hundred;  but  not  to  afterwardt* 
Thus  the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  Glataet 
was  without  doubt  very  difierent. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  those,  whose  estates  in  lands  and  efifectt 
were  worth  at  least  100,000  asses,  or  pounds  of  brass;  or  100,000 
drachma^  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ;  which  sum  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  322/.  Ids.  4d«  sterling ;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose each  pound  of  brass  to  contain  24  cisses^  as  was  the  case  after- 
wards, it  will  amount  to  7750/. 

This  first  class  was  subdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or  companies 
of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  {juniorum,)  that  is,  from  seventeen  to 
forty-six  years  of  age,  Ctc.  de  Sen.  1 7.  A*  Gell.  x.  28.  who  were 
obliged  to  take  the  field,  (utforis  bella  gererent,)  and  forty  of  old 
men,  {seniomm,)  who  should  guard  the  city,  (ad  urbia  cusiodiam  %d 
prasto  tssent.)  To  these  were  added  eighteen  centuries  of  ElquiteSf 
who  fought  on  horseback ;  in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty  centuries^  ten  of  young  often, 
and  ten  of  old,  whose  estates  were  worth  at  least  75,000  asses*  To 
these  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,  (fabHItmj)  carpenters, 
smiths,  &c.  JLo  manage  the  engines  of  war.  These  Livy  joins  to  the 
first  class. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  those  artificers  were  composed  of 
the  members  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  class,  but  of  their  ser- 
vants or  dependents  ;  for  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  likewise 
ever^  kind  of  trade,  was  esteemed  dishonourable  among  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  third  class  was  also  divided  into  twenty  centuries^  their  es** 
tate  was  50,000  asses. 

The  fourth  class  likewise  contained  twenty  centuries  ;  their  es- 
tate was  25,006  asses»  To  these  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of 
trumpeters,  vii.  59. 

The  fifth  class  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries  ;  their  estate  was 
11,000  asses  J  but  according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.  Among  these, 
according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpeters  and  cornetters,  or 
blowers  on  the  horn,  distributed  into  three  centuries,  whom  Diony- 
sius joins  as  two  distinct  centuries  to  the  fourth  class. 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  those  who  either  had  no  es- 
tates, or  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth  class*  The 
number  of  them  was  so  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other 
chuHs  ;  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  classes  was,  according  to 
Livy,  191 ;  and  according  to  Dionysius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  1 94,  by  supposing 
that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the  thirty  centuries  of 
the  fifth  class,  but  formed  three  distinct  centuries  by  then^selves. 

Each  class  had  arms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the 
army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 
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By  this  arrasgeiMnt  tiie  chief  power  was  vested  in  the  richest 
citixeiis,  who  composed  the  first  class,  which  although  least  in  quid* 
her,  consisted  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  but 
tbej  likewise  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  (muniapaeu  et  belli) 
in  proportion,  Liv.  u  42.  For,  as  the  votes  at  the  ChmiUaj  so  like- 
wise the  quota  of  soldiers  and  taxes,  depended  on  the  number  of 
centuries*  Accordingly,  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  nmetj* 
ei^it,  or,  according  to  Livj,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furnished 
more  men  and  money  to  the  public  service  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
state  besides.  But  ttiey  had  likewise  the  chief  influence  in  the  as* 
semblies  of  tbe  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Eqtntes  and  the  cen« 
tunes  of  this  class  were  called  first  to  give  their  votes,  and  if  they 
were  unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined ;  but,  if  not,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  next  dags  were  called,  and  so  on,  till  a  mSjority  of 
centuries  had  voted  the  same  thing.  And  it  hardly  ever  happened' 
that  they  came  to  the  lowest,  Liv*  i.  43.  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  some  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed, in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  tbe  centuries  in  the 
tribes ;  whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in  the  Comitia  Ctn- 
twrtatd^  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro  Plane.  20.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  is  probable,  that  the  number  of  centuries  as  well 
as  of  tribes  was  increased,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this 
was  done  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  only  it  appears  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  year  of  the  city  358,  Im.  v.  18. 

These  of  the  first  class  were  called  CLASS ICI ;  all  the  rest  were 
said  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence  classici 
audores^  for  the  most  approved  authors,  Id.  xix.  8. 

Those  of  the  lowost  class  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were  called 
CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  by  the  head  ;  and  those  who  had  below  a 
certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  GelL  xvi.  10.  whence  sermopro^ 
hiariui  ioTvUis^  low,  PlauU  Mid,  Glor.  iii.  1.  157.  This  properly 
was  not  reckoned  a  class ;  whence  sometimes  only  five  classes  arc 
mentioned,  Ldv^  iii.  30.  So  Quinta  classis  videntuvj  of  the  lowest, 
Gc.  Acad,  iv.^  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  {census  habitus ,  v.  actus  est) 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years ;  first  by  the  kings,  then  by  the  con- 
suls ;  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  censors,  who  were  magistrates 
created  for  that  very  purpose.  We  do  not  find  however  that  the 
census  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  Sometimes  it 
was  omitted  altogether,  Cic.  pro' Arch*  5. 

After  the  census  was  finished,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  sacrifice 
{sacrifidum  lustrale)  was  made,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sb^p,  and  a 
bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  assembly,  and  then  slain ; 
and  thus  the  people  were  said  to  be  purified  {lustrari).  Hence  also 
lustrare  signifies  to  go  rounds  to  survey,  Vir^.  Eccl.  x.  55.  Mn* 
viii.  231.  X.  224.  and  circumferre^  to  purify  j  Plaut.  Amph*  ii.  2. 144^ 
Vii^.  iBn.  vi.  229.  This  sacrifice  was  called  SUOVETAUR|LIA, 
or  SOLITAURILIA,  and  he  who  performed  it,  was  said  CONDE^ 
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RE  LUSTRUM.  It  waa  called  tuatrum  a  luendoy  i«  e*  sohendo^ 
bacaote  at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  Aurmen-geDeml 
to  the  censors,  Varr.  L.  L*  v.  2«  And  oecause  this  was  done  at  the 
esd  of  eveiy  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the 
space  of  five  years ;  especially  by  the  poets,  HoraL  Od.  ii«  4.  S4* 
iv.  1  •  6.  by  whom  it  \%  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Olym* 
piad,  which  was  only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5.  Martial,  ir. 
43.     It  is  also  used  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin*  ii.  48. 

The  census  anciently  was  held  in  the /onim,  but  after  the  rear  of 
the  city  320,  in  the  villa  publica,  which  was  a  place  in  the  Canyms 
Martins  J  Lir.  iv.  22»  fitted  up  for  public  uses ;  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  &c.  Liv^  xxxiii.  9.  Varro  de  Rt  Rusiica^  m.  3« 
Lucan.  ii«  196.  The  purifying  sacrifice  was  always  made  {Itistrwn 
condthim  est)  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Liv.  i.  44*  Diongs.  iv*  23« 
The  census  was  sometimes  held  without  the  lustrum  being  perform^ 

ed,  Liv»  iii.  22. 

•  •         - 

1.  7^  Causes  of  assembling  the  Comitia  CxirTvaiATA. 

The  comitia  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating  magis- 
trates, for  passing  laws,  and  for  trials* 

In  these  comitia  were  created  the  consuls,  prastors,  censors, 
and  sometimres  a  proconsul,  Liv.  zzvi.  18  ;  also  the  decemvtri,  mili- 
tory  tribunes,  and  one  priest,  namely,  the  rex  sacrorum.  Almost  all 
laws  were  passed  in  them,  which  were  proposed  by  the  n-eater  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there,  namely,  for  hieh 
treason,  or  any  crime  against  the  state,  which  was  called  JUDICI- 
UM PERDUELLIONIS  ;  as,  when  any  one  aimed  at  sovereignty, 
which  was  called  crimen  regni^  Liv*  vi*  20*  or  had  treated  a  citizen 
as  an  enemy,  Cic»  en  Ferr.  i.  5. 

War  was  also  declared  at  these  comitia,  Liv*  xxxi*  6*  &  7.  xlii*  30« 

2.  The  Magistrates  who  presided  at  the  Comitia  Cbhturiata  :  the 
Place  where  they  were  held ;  the  manner  of  summoning  them^  and  the 
Persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  superior  ma* 

S'strates,  i*  e*  the  consuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and  interrex  : 
ut  the  last  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating  magistrates, 
and  not  for  passing  laws* 

The  censors  assembled  the  people  by  centuries  ;  but  this  assem- 
bly was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to  vote  about  any 
thing*  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  coi/itfia,  if  the  consols  were 
present,  without  their  permission ;  Liv.  xx^ii*  5.  but  they  might  in 
their  absence,  id*  xlii i.  16.  xlv.  21*  especially  the  prator  urbanus  } 
and,  as  in  the  instance  last  quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate. 

The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  consuls,  and  also 
for  creating  die  praetors ;  (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comi- 
tia for  creating  their  successors,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  9*)  and  for  creat- 
ing flie  cenaors,  Ufo.  vii.  23.  Ctc*  Att.  iv*  2* 
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The  consuls  determined  which  of  them  should  hold  these  comUiaf 
either  hy  lot  or  agreement  {sarte  vel  consensu  ;  sortiebantur  vel  com- 
parabant),  Lir.  passim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  first  consuls  were  held  by  the  pnefect 
of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv»  u  60«  who  was  also  interrevj 
Dionys.  iv.  84. 

When  a  rex  sixcronun  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are  thought 
to  have  been  held  by  the  pontifex  maximus*  But  this  is  not  quite 
certain. 

The  person  presiding  in  the  comitiah^i  so  great  influence,  that  he 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  himself  created  the  magistrates,  who  were 
elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2*  iii.  54.  iz»  7« 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  or 
betwixt  the  magistrates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  for 
electing  magistrates  could  not  be  held  in  due  time,  and  not  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  patricians  met  and  named  {sine  suffragio 
poptJi  atispicald  prodebant)  an  interrex,  out  of  their  own  number, 
Ctc.  pro  Domoy  14.  &  Ascon.  in  Cic*  who  governed  only  for  five 
days :  Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  same  manner  diflerent  persons  were 
always  created  every  five  days,  till  consuls  were  elected,  who  enter- 
ed immediately  on  their  office.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held 
by  the  first  interrex:  sometimes  by  the  second  ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11. 
sometimes  by  the  third  ;  Id*  v.  31.  and  sometimes  not  till  the  ele- 
Tenth,  Id.  vii.  21.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  created  to  hold  the  comitia^  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7. 
XXV.  2. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city,  usu- 
ally in  the  Campus  Martins ;  because  anciently  the  people  went 
armed  in  martial  order  (sub  signis)  to  hold  these  assemblies ;  and 
it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marshalled  in  the  city,  Iav»  xxxix. 
15.  OeU.  XV. '27.  But  in  latter  times  a  body  of  soldiers  only  kept 
guard  on  the  Janiculum  ;  where  an  Imperial  standard  was  erected, 
(vexiUum  positum  erat^)  the  taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  con- 
clusion of  the  comitia^  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  &  28. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  by  an  edict.  It 
behoved  them  to  be  summoned  {edid  v.  indict)  at  least  seventeen 
days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might  have  tiitie  to 
weigh  with  themselves,  what  they  should  determine  at  the  comitia. 
This  space  of  time  was  called  TRINUNDINUM,  or  TRINUM 
NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tresnundina.  three  market  days,  because  the 
people  from  the  countr^came  to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and 
sell  their  commodities ;  lAv.  iii.  35.  {Kundinm  a  Romanis  nono 
quoque  die  celebrata  ;  tntermediis  septem  diebus  occupabantur  run, 
Dionys*  ii.  28.  vii.  d8.  reliquis  septem  rura  cotebant^  Varro  de  Re 
Rust.  pnef.  11.)  But  the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days, 
(nundfnis^)  because  they  were  ranked  among  the  ferics  or  holy 
days,  on  which  no  business  could  be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob, 
T.  16*  (ne  plebs  rustica  avocaretur,  lest  tiiey  should  be  called  ofTfrom 
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ibeir  ordinary  business  of  buying  and  selling,)  P/tn.  xriii.  3*  This 
Iiowever  was  not  always  observed.  Ck.  AiU  u  14. 

Bat  the  cw/niiia  for  creating  magistrates  were  sometimes  sum- 
moned against  the  first  lawful  day,  {in  primum  comUialem  Jtem,)  Liv. 
JOiir.  7. 

AH  those  might  be  present  at  the  Comxtia  Centuriaia^  who  had  the 
fall  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
counUy. 

S.    CANDIDATES. 

Those,  who  sought  preferment,  were  called  CANDIDATI,  from 
a  white  robe  (a  toga  Candida)  worn  by  them,  which  was  rendered 
shining  {candtns  vel  Candida)  by  the  art  of  the  fuller :  for  all  the 
wealthy  Romans  wore  a  gown  naturally  white,  {toga  alba.)  ThiS| 
however,  was  anciently  forbiden  by  law,  (ne  cut  alburn^  i.  e.  cretam, 
in  vestimentumaddere^petiiionis  causA  liceret,)  Li  v.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waistcoats,  either  that  they 
mttht  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  easily  show  the  scars  they 
bad  received  on  the  breast  or  fore  part  of  their  body,  {adverso  cor- 
pore,)  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  stand  candidate, 
who  was  not  present,  and  did  not  declare  himself  within  the  legal 
days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  summoned.  Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cic, 
Fam.  xvi.  12.  and  whose  name  was  not  received  by  the  magistrates  ; 
for  they  might  refuse  to  admit  any  one  they  pleased ;  {nomen  acci- 
pert,  vel  rattontm  ejus  habere^)  but  not  without  assigning  a  just  cause^ 
Ldv.  viii.  15.  zxiv.  7.  &  8.  Vol.  Max.  iii.  8.  3.  yell.  ii.  92.  The 
opposition  of  the  consul,  however,  might  be  overruled  by  the  Se- 
nate, Liv*  iii.  21. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  election,  the  candidates  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  lavour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  art :  Cic.  Ailic.  i. 
1  •  by  going  round  the  bouses,  {ambiendo^)  by  shaking  hands  with 
those  they  met;  {prensando^yhj  addressing  them  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner, and  naming  them ;  &c.  on  which  account  they  commonly  had 
along  with  them  a  monitor,  or  NOMENCLATOR,  who  whispered 
in  their  ears  every  body's  name,  HoraU  Ep.  i.  6.  50.  iic.  Hence 
Cicero  calls  candidates  nalio  officiosissima^  in  Pis.  23.  On  the  mar* 
ketrdays  they  used  anciently  to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
pie,  and  take  their  station  on  a  rising  ground  *,  {in  colle  consistere^) 
whence  they  might  be  seen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sal.  1.16.  When  they 
went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius  at  certain  times,  they  were  at- 
tended by  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  called  DEDUC- 
TORES,  Cic  depet.  cons.  9.  They  had  persons  likewise  to  divide 
money  among  the  people,  (DIVISORES,  Cic.  Ait.  i.  17.  Suet: 
Attg*  3.)  For  this,  although  fordidden  by  law,  was  often  done 
openly,  and  once  against  Cassar.  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato, 
Suet.  Jtd,  19.  There  were  also  persons  to  bargain  with  thepeople 
for  their  votes,  called  INTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whose  baiidl 
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the  money  promised  was  deposited,  called  SEQUESTRES,  Cie.  Att. 
in  Verr.  i.  8.  &  13;  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed  combioetiona 
(tdiiontB)  to  disappoint  (ut  itjictT^rU)  the  other  competitors,  Ckm 
JtL  ii.  18.  Liv.  in.  35* 

Those  who  opposed  any  candidate,  were  said  et  refragarij  and 
Aose  who  favoured  him,  suffragari  veh  suffragatores  esse  :  hence 
wffragatio^  their  interest,  Lav.  x.  13.  Those  who  got  one  tote 
elected,  were  said,  eipraluram  gratia  campestri  capere,  Liv.  vii.  1«  or 
eum  trahere  ;  thus,  Pervicit  Appius^  ut  dejecta  Fabio^  frairem  traheretj 
Liv.  xzxix.  32.  Those,  who  hindered  one  from  being  elected,  were 
aaid,  a  cansulatu  repellere^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  10. 

4.  Tke  Manner  of  proposing  a  Law^  and  of  naming  a  Day  for  om^s 

TriaL 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed  at  the  Comitia  CetUuriaia^  the  ma- 
gistrate who  was  to  propose  it,  {laturus  v.  rogaturus,)  having  con- 
sulted with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men,  whether  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agreeable  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, wrote  it  over  at  home ;  and  then  having  communicated  it  to 
the  senate,  by  their  authority,  {ex  Senat{lLs  consulto,)  he  promulgated 
it,  that  is,  he  pasted  it  up  in  public,  {publici  v.  in  publico  propone- 
hat;  promulgabat,  quasi,  provulgabat^  Festus,)  for  three  market-days ; 
that  so  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  consi- 
dering it  Cic*  Verr.  5.  69.  In  the  meantime  he  himself,  (legisla- 
tor  vel  inventor  /££rt>,  Liv.  ii.  56.)  and  some  eloquent  friend,  who 
was  called  AUCTOR  legis^  orSUASOR,  every  market-day  read  it 
over,  (reciiabat,)  and  recommended  it  to  the  peop\e^{saudebat^)  while 
others  who  disapproved  it,  spoke  against  it  {dissvadebant)*  But  in  an- 
cient times  all  these  formalities  were  not  observed  :  thus  we  find  a 
law  passed  the  day  after  it  was  proposed,  Liv.  iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  person  who  proposed  the  law,  if  he  did  it  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  not  according  to  his  own  opinion,  spoke 
against  it,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treason,  (ctmi 
dies  perduellionis  dicta  est^  cuM  actio  perduellionis  intendebatur^  Cic. 
vel  cvmeUiqyis  capitis  v.  -te  anquireretur^  Liv.)  it  behoved  the  accu* 
sation  to  be  published  for  the  same  space  of  time,  (promulgatur  roga- 
tio  de  meapemicie^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.)  and  the  day  fixed  when  the 
trial  was  to  be,  {proditd  ate,  qua  judicium  futurum  sit^  Cic.)  In  the 
meantime  the  person  accused  (REUS,)  changed  his  dress,  laid  aside 
every  kind  of  ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow, (promittebat,)  and 
in  this  mean  garb  (sordidatus)^  went  round  and  solicited  the  favour 
of  the  people,  (homines  prensabat.)  His  nearest  relations  and  friends 
did  the  same,  Liv,  passim.  This  kind  of  trial  was  generally  capital, 
Jmv.  vi.  20.  but  not  always  so,  Id.  xliii.  16.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.  See 
Lex  Porcia. 

5*  T%e  Manner  of  taking  the  Jluipices, 

On  the  day  of  the  comitia,  he  who  was  to  preside  at  them,  {qui  iispra- 
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fiOiwnuM  efo/y)  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  (mgurt  adhibito^)  pitch- 
ed a  tent,  {iabemaeulwn  c^it^)  without  the  citj,  to  obserire  the 
oonens,  {ad  aiuspicia  captanaa,  vel  ad  auspicandum.)  These  Cicero 
calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIARUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16. 
Hence  the  Campus  Martius  is  said  to  be  consularibus  auspiciis  con* 
Becratuf^  Cic.  in  Cat*  iv,  1.  and  the  comitia  themselves  were  called 
AUSPICATA,  Lh.  Mvi.  2. 

If  the  TABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  same  with 
iemplum  or  arx^  the  place  which  they  chose  to  make  their  observa^' 
tions,  {ad  inavgurandwn^  Liv.  i.  6.  s.  7.  &  1 8*)  had  not  been  taken 
in  due  form,  (parum  recti  centum  eaaet^)  whatever  was  done  at  the 
comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  effect,  {pro  irrito  luAebaturj)  Liv«  iv«  7. 
Hence  the  usual  declaration  of  the  augurs^  {augurum  solennis  pro- 
wtrndato})    Vitio  tabernaculum  captum  ;   vino  maoistratoA 

CREATOS   vel  VITIOSOS  ;   VlTlO  LEGEM  LATA«  ;   VITlO  DIEM  DICTAM| 

Cic.  ii  Liv.  passim*  And  so  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans 
about  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs,  at  any  time  afterwards,  upon 
recollection,  declared  that  there  had  been  any  informality  in  taking 
the  auspices,  {vitittm  obvenisse^  Cic,  in  auspicio  vitiumfuisst^  Li  v.) 
tiie  magistrates  were  obliged  to  resign  their  office,  {utpott  vitiosi  v. 
9»<to  crtatiy  as  having  been  irregularly  chosen,)  e^en  several  month! 
after  they  had  entered  upon  it,  Iav.  ibid.  Cic.  de  Kai.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  auspices,  the  magistrates 
were  said  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creati^  Cic*  Phil.  ii.  33. 

When  the  consul  asked  the  augur  to  attend  him,  {in  auspiciwn 
adhAebat^)  he  said,  Q.  Fabi,  te  mihi  in  auspicio  esse  volo.  The 
angar  replied,  Audivi,  Cic.  d€  Divin.  ii.  34. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  auspices  which  pertained  to  the  Comi» 
tia  Centuriata.  The  one  was,  observing  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  {servare  de  calo^  vel  calum^)  as,  lightning,  thunder,  &c. 
which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was  the  inspection  of 
birds.  Those  birds  which  gave  omens  by  flight,  were  called  PR£* 
PETES :  by  singing,  OSClNES :  hence  the  phrase,  si  avis  occinu^ 
erilf  Liv.vi*  41.x.  40.  When  the  omens  were  favourable,  the 
birds  were  said,   aodicere  vel  admittere;  when  unfavourable, 

ABDICERE,  HON  ADDICERE,  VOl  REFRAOARI. 

Omens  were  also  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The  per- 
son who  kept  them  was  called  PULLARIUS.  If  they  came  too 
slowly  out  of  the  cage,  {ex  cavedy)  or  would  not  feed,  it  was  a  bad 
omen;  Liv.  vi.  41.  but  if  Ihey  fed  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
from  their  mouth,  and  struck  the  ground,  {terram paviret^  i.  e.  feri^ 
reli)  it  was  hence  called  TRIPUDIUM  SOLISTIMUM,  {qmsi 
tempavium  vel  terripudium^  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  Festu;*  in  PULS. ;) 
Idv.  z.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  s.  24.  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen^ 
{auspiciwn  egregium  vel  optirmtm^)  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  ausipices  were  unexceptionable, 
{omni  vitio  carere^)  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder.the 
comiiiu  from  being  held,  he  said,  SiLENtiUK  esse  videtvr  :  Cic.  de 
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Div.  a.  34.  but  if  not,  be  said,  ALIO  DIE,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  12« 
on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not  be  held  that  day.  Thoi, 
Papirio  legem  ftrtnti  triste  omen  diem  diffidit^  u  e*  Rem  m  diempo$» 
terum  rejicere  coegity  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO,  or  ai* 
nuntiatio.     Hence  Cicero  says  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nuntiationem 

SOLUM  DABEMUS  ;    £T    CoNSULES    ET    RELIQUI  M AGISTftATUS    ETIAM 

8PECT10NEM,  V.  inspectionem  ;  Cic.  PhiK  ii.  32.  but  the.  contraiy 
seems  to  be  asserted  by  Festus ;  {in  voce  SPECTiO,)  andcommen*' 
tators  are  not  agreed  how  they  should  be  reconciled.  It  i»  suppos* 
ed  there  should  be  a  different  reading  in  both  passages,  Vid.  Abram. 
in  Cic»  &  Scaliger*  in  FesL 

Any  other  magistrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he  who 
presided,  might  likewise  take  the  auspices;  especially  if  he  wished 
to  hinder  an  election,  or  prevent  a  law  from  being  passed.  If  such 
magistrate  therefore  declared,  Se  de  coelo  scrvasse,  that  he  bad 
heard  thunder,  or  seen  lightning,  he  was  said  OBNUNTIARE,  (ai4- 
jfur  auguri^  consul  constUi  obnuntiavisU^  al.  nunti&stu  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
33.)  which  he  did  by  saying,  ALIO  DIE ;  whereupon,  by  the  Lex 
JElia  et  Fusia^  the  comitia  were  broken  off;  {dirimehaniur^)  and  de- 
ferred to  another  day.  Hence  ohnuntiare  concUio  aut  comtim,  to 
prevent,  to  adjourn ;  and  this  happened,  even  if  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  what  he  did  not  see,  {si  atispicia  emeniitus  esset^)  because  he 
was  thought  to  have  bound  the  people  by  a  religious  obligation, 
which  must  be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own,  Cic.  PkiL  ii. 
33.  Hence,  in  the  edict,  whereby  the  comitia  were  summoned, 
ihisformula  was  commonly  used,  Ne  quis  minor  haoistratus  de 
coELO  sekvasse  vELiT :  which  prohibition  Clodius,  in  his  law 
against  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the  magistrates,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 

The  cemitia  were  also  stopped,  if  any  person,  while  they  were 
holding,  was  seized  with  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy ;  which  was 
hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS  ;  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons  interceded  by  the  solemn  word,  VETO;  Iav»  vi.  35.  or  any 
magistrate  of  equal  authority  with  him,  who  presided,  interposed ; 
by  wasting  the  day  in  speaking,  or  by  appointing  holy  days  ;  &c. 
Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  and  also  if  the  standard  was  pulled  down  from  ' 
the  Jauiculum ;  as  in  the  trial  of  Babirius,  by  Metellus  the  prastor, 
Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  also  broken  off  by  a  tempest  arising;  but  so, 
that  the  election  of  those  magistrates,  yrho  were  already  created, 
was  not  rendered  invalid,  {ut  jam  creati  nan  viltosi  redderentuTy) 
Liv.  x1.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  unless  when  the  comitia  were  for 

creating  censors. 

p 
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6,  The  Manner  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

When  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  comitia^  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  people  met  in  ihe^  Campus  Martins.  The  magistrate, 
who  was  to  preside,  sitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a  tribunal  (pro  iri" 
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bunali,)  Lit.  xxxix«  3S.  ased  to  atter  a  set  form  of  prayer,  before  he 
addressed  the  people,  Liv*  %xxix.  15.  the  aogar  repeating  over  the 
words  before  him,  augure  verba  praeunte^  Cic.)  Then  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  people  about  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comitia. 

If  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  the  candidates 
were  read  over*  But  anciently  the  people  might  choose  whom  they 
pleased,  whether  present  or  absent,  although  they  had  not  declared 
themselves  candidates,  Liv.  passim. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  it  was  recited  by  a  herald,  while  a  secre-* 
tary  dictated  it  to  him,  {subjicienU^  scribd,)  and  dilSerent  persons  were 
allowed  to  speak  for  and  against  it,  Iav»  xl.  2 1  •  A  similar  form  waa 
observed  at  trials,  because  application  was  made  to  the  people  about 
the  punishment  of  any  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  about  a  law. 
Hence  irrogare  p<Bnam^  vei  mulctam,  to  inflict  or  impose. 

The  usual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  (omnium  re-^ 
gaiimuin,  )  was  VELITIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES  ;  and  thus  the 
pel[>ple  were  said  to  be  consulted,  or  asked,  (consuUi  vel  rdgari ;)  and 
the  consuls  to  constUt  or  ask  them ;  Cie.  4t  Liv.  passim.  Hence,,/ti66re 
legem  vel  rogationem^  also  Decernere,  to  pass  it ;  SalL  Jug*  40*  ve- 
tore,  to  reject  it ;  rogare  magistratus^  to  create  or  elect,  SalL  Jug^ 
29.  Rogare  quasiiores,  to  appoint  judges  or  inquisitors,  i6. 40.  So  jus- 
ia  et  vetitapopuli  in  jubendis  v.  sciscendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  Legg^Jiu 
4.  (iuHbus  sc.  Silano  et  Mursnae,  consulatu^^  me  rogantcj  u  e.  prassi- 
dente,  datus  est  Id.  pro  Mur.  1  •  Then  the  magistrate  said,  Si  vosia 

VIDETOR,  DISCEDITE,  QUIRITES  ;  Or,  ItE  IN  SUFFRAOIUM,  BENE  Ju- 
VANTIBUS  DlIS,  ET,  qUA    PATRBS    CENSUERUNT,   VOS    JUBETE,    LiVm 

xxzi.  7«  Whereupon  the  people,  who,  as  usual,  stood  promiscuous- 
ly, separated,  every  one  to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Ascon*  in  Cicm 
pro  Com*  Balbo*  Hence,  the  magistrate  was  said  mitterepopulum  in 
svffragium;  and  the  people,  inire  vel  ire  suffragium^  Cic.  &  Liv* 
passim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  according 
to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  ;  first,  the  Equitesy  and  then  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &c.  but  afterwards,  it  was  determined  hj 
lot,  (SORTITIO^eio^,)  in  what  order  th^y  should  vote.  When  this 
waa  first  done  is  uncertain.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown 
into  a  box,  (m  sUellam  ;  sitella  defertur,  Cic.  M'.  Z>.  i.  38.  Sitella 
aUata  est,  ut  sortirenlurj  Li  v.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  boxt>eing  shak* 
en,  so  that  the  lots  might  lie  equally,  {sortibus  aquatis^)  the  ceDtu* 

?f  which  came  out  first  gave  its  vote  first,  and  hence  was  called 
RiEROGATIVA,  lAv.  v.  1 8.  Those  centuries,  which  "followed 
next,  were  called  PRIMO  VOCATJE,  Liv.  x.  15.  &  22.  The  rest 
JURE  VOCAT£,  lAv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  usually 
called  jure  vocata,  except  the  prarogativa.  Its  vote  was  held  of 
the  greatest  importance,  (ut  nemo  unquam  prior  earn  tulerit^  quin 
rmunciatia  nV,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40.  Mur.  18.)  Liv. 
xxvi.  22.  Hence  PRiSROOATiVA  is  put  for  a  sign  or  pledge,  a  fa- 
vourable omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing  future ;  Supplicatio  est 
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prar9gaiiva  frtMnpAt,  Ctc*  FmiB*  XT.  5.  to  i.  Act*  Verr,  9.  PlitbTii, 
16.  xxsvii.  9.  •»  46.  for  a  precedeEt  or  eiample,  Liv*  m.  6t.t, 
choice ;  U*  xzi.  3.  or  favour,  Id.  xxviii*  9*  and  aoMnig  later  writeia 
for  a  pecaliar  or  exclusive  privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  toe  CamiiiM  Ceniuriaiaj  lAv.  x.  13. 
it  is  supposed,  that  after  the  centuries  were  included  in  the  tribei^ 
Ibe  tribes  first  cast  lots  ;  and  that  the  tribe,  which  firat  came  out^ 
was  called  PRiEROGATIVA  TRIBUS;  and  then,  that  the  ceo- 
twres  of  that  tribe  cast  lots  which  should  be  the  prarogativa  cenHi- 
fia.  Others  think,  that,  in  this  case,  the  names  of  tribes  and  oea« 
turies  are  put  promiscuously,  the  one  for  the  other.  But  Cicero 
eaUs  cenhirui,  pars  trUnks  ;  and  that,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Co* 
wMa  TrUnda^  pro  Plane.  SO. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  viv&  voce  ;  and  in  creatiiig 
nagiatrates,  they  seem  each  to  have  used  this  form ;  Coitsulbs, 
&c.  aoMiero  vel  oico,  Lvo.  xxiv.  8.  &i  9.  in  passing  laws  ;  Uti  ro- 
•AS,  voLo  vel  JUBBO,  Ctc.  dt  Ltgg.  ii.  10.  The  will  or  command 
ot  tlie  people  was  expressed  by  vbllb,  and  that  of  the  senate  by  cBir- 
SBas,  Sou*  Jug*  21.  hence  leges  tnagistreUvsque  booare,  to  make, 
Lin.  t.  17. 

Sometimes  a  person  nominated  to  be  consul,  &c.  by  the  pneroga- 
tive  centuiy,  declined  accepting,  Liv^  v.  18.  xxvi.  32.  or  the  ma- 
gistrate presiding  disapproved  oi  their  choice,  and  made  a  speech  to 
■nke  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century  was  recalled  by  a  he* 
fdd  to  give  its  vote  anew ;  (in  suffragium  revocata  ;  thus,  Redite 
in  suFFBAonJif,  Liv,  ibid.)  and  the  rest  usually  voted  the  same  with 
it,  (auctoriiatem  prarogattva  stcui<B  sunt ;  eosdem  consules  cetera 
centUria  sine  variatione  uUa  dixerunt^)  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  &  9.  In  the 
game  manner  after  a  bill  had  been  rejected  by  almost  all  the  centu- 
ries, on  a  subsequent  day,  {alteris  camitiis,)  we  find  it  unanimously 
enacted ;  as  about  declaring  war  on  Philip,  Ab   hag  oratiomb  ir 

aUFFBAGIUlf  If  I8S1,  UT  ROOARAT,    BBLLUM  JUSSBRUNT,   Liv,  XXXi.  8. 

But  in  later  times,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty  in 
iKiting,  it  was  ordained,  by  various  laws,  which  were  called  LEGEIS 
TABELLARI^,  that  they  should  vote  by  ballot ;  first  in  confer* 
ring  honours,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  made  A.  U.  614.  Ctc.  de  Atmc. 
13.  P/in.  Ep^  iii.  20.  two  years  after,  at  all  trials,  except  fortrea^ 
son,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  Cic.  Brut.  ^5.  and-27.  in  passing  laws,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  622.  and  lastly,  by  the  Cmtian  law,  A.  U. 
.630.  also  in  trials  for  treason,  which  had  been  excepted  by  the  Caa^ 
aian  law,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  16.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  was  to 
dimittbh  the  influence  of  the  nobility.  Ibid.  Si  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a  herald  in  their  order,  moved  from 
the  place  where  they  stood,  and  went,  each  of  them,  into  an  enclo- 
sure, (SEPTUM  vel  OVILE,)  which  was  a  place  surrounded  with 
boanda,  {locus  tabidatis  inclusus^)  and  near  the  tribunal  of  the  con^ 
8uL  Hence  they  were  said  to  be  intrd  vacates^  sc.  in  ovile^  Liv.  z. 
13.    There  was  a  narrow  passage  to  it  raised  from  the  ground,  call- 
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cd  PONS  M  PONTICULUS,  by  which  each  centviy  went  m  me 
9Au  aaetber.  SuH.  Jul.  80.  Heoce  old  Men  nl  sixty  (SEXAGE^ 
NABII)  weie  laid,  dbpontb  dejici  ;  and  were  called  DEPONTA- 
NI9  because,  after  that  age,  they  were  eiempted  fren  public  basi-* 
neas^  Vmff»al^  Pishu  ;  to  which  Cicero  ailodes  Rose.  Jhn.  35.  Bat 
a  Tory  diftfcnt  cause  is  assigned  fot  this  phrase,  both  bj  Varro  and 
Festns. 

TheM  weie  proiMtUy  as  many  Pontes  and'  Septa,  or  Ovi7ur,  as 
these  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  usually  speaks  of 
them  in  the  plural ;  thus,  Ponies  lex  Maria  fecii  angtutosy  de  Legg. 
]ii«  17.  Optra  ChiiawB  ponies  occupdruni,  Attic,  i.  14.  Ccspio  cum 
bonsB  wis  isnpeitanfacii^ ponies  dejicit^  ad  Herenn.  i.  13.  Cttm  Cl^ 
dins  in  sepia  irruissety  pro  Mil.  15;  So  misery  maculavil  oviha  Ro* 
nusj  Lucan,  PharsaL  ii.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  ovtfe, 
Senr.  in  Vir^*  Eel.  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
what  we  read  in  other  authors. 
^  At  the  entrance  of  the  pons,  each  citizen  received  from  certttki 
officers,  called  DIRIBITORES,  or  distrUndores,  ballots,  {tabula  vel 
iabelhs,)  on  which,  if  magistrates  Were  to  be  created,  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the  whole  names,  but  only  the  ini« 
tial  letters,  Ore.  pro  Dom.  43.  and  they  seem  to  have  received  as 
many  tablets  as  there  were  candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables 
being  given  in,  diat  were  distributed,  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  home,  Stat.  Jul.  80.  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  tm 
seldom  happened.  The  same  thing  took  place,  also  under  the  Em* 
perors,  when  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  was  transferred  from 
the  people  to  the  senate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in  a  trial, 
or  in  declaring  war,  &c.  they  received  two  tablets ;  on  the  one  were 
the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  KOGAS,  sc.  xolo  yeljuheo,  I  am  for  the 
law ;  and  on  the  other  A.  for  ANTIQUO,  i.  e.  Jntiqua probo,  nihil 
furoi  statui  volo;  I  like  the  old  way,  I  am  against  the  law.  Hence 
antiqvare  legem,  to  reject  it. 

Ot  these  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleased  into  a  chest, 
{lis  cistam)  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovile,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  asked  for  the  ballots,  and  an- 
ciently for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  viv^t  voce,  Cic.  de  Di- 
vin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  certain  persons,  called  CUS- 
TODES,  who  observed  that  no  fraud  should  be  committed  in  cast- 
ing lots  and  voting,  {in  sortilione  et  suffragiis,)  took  out  {edticebant) 
the  ballots,  and  counted  the  votes  by  points  marked  on  a  tablet, 
which  was  called  Diriverb  \suffragia,  or  Diremptio  suffragiorum, 
Lucan.  v.  393.  vfhence  omne  punclttmferre,  for  omnibus  siffragiis 
renunciari,  to  gain  every  vote  ;  and  what  pleased  the  majority,  was 
declared  by  a  herald  to  be  the  votes  of  that  century.  The  person 
'irtio  told  to  the  consul  the  vote  of  his  century,  {qui  centuriam  suam 
rogavii^  et  ejus  s^ragium  retulit ;  \'el  Consuies  a  centurlO  sii^  creatos 
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r^nundatitj  reitdit)  was  called  ROGATOR,  Ctc.  ib.  ^  de  Oral. 
ii.  64*  Thas  all  the  centuries  were  called  one  after  another,  till  a 
majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  what  thej 
judjged  was  Jield  to  be  ratified. 

liie  Diribitores,  Rogaiores^  and  CmtodeSj  were  commonly  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  favourers  of 
the  law  to  be  passed,  who  undertook  these  offices  voluntarily  ;  Oc. 
in  Pis.  15.  post,  red/ in  Sen*  1 1.  Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  se- 
lected 900  of  the  equestrian  order  to  be  Custodes  or  Rogaioresj  (ad 
custodiendas  cistas  suffragiorum^)  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  7. 

If  die  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not  declared ; 
but  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where  the  centuryi 
which  had  not  condemned,  was  supposed  to  have  acquitted. 

The  candidate,  who  had  most  votes,  was  immediately  called  by 
the  magistrate  who  presided ;  and  after  a  solemn  prayer,  and  taking 
an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  (renunciatus  est)  by  a  herald, 
Cic*  pro  leg.  ManiL  !•  pro  Murcen^  1.  in  RtdL  ii.  2.  VelL  ii.  93» 
Then  he  was  conducted  home  by  his  friends  and  dependents  with 
great  pomp. 

It  was  esteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  first,  Cic.  pro  leg* 
ManiL  1. 

Those  who  were  elected  consuls,  usually  crowned  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a  century,  he  was  said /«rre  centu' 
riam^  and  nonferre  vel  perdere^  to  lose  it ;  soferre  repulsam^  to  be 
rejected  ;  hut  ferre  suffragium  vel  tabellam,  to  vote  ;  thus,  Meis  co- 
mitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tadta  libertatisj  sed  vocem  'vivam  tulis- 
tis^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  ma^strates  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  were  said^en, 
cireari,  declararij  nonUnari^  did,  renunciari^  designari^  rogariy  ^c. 

In  creating  magistrates  this  addition  used  to  be  made,  to  denote 
the  fullness  of  their  right :  Ut  qui  optima  lege  fuerint  ;  opti- 
MO  Jure  ;  eo  Jure,  quo  qui  oftimo,  Festits  in  Optima  lex.  Ctc. 
in  RulL  i.  11.  Phil.  xi.  12.  Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  said  ferferri  ;  the  centuries 
which  voted  for  it,  were  said  Legem  jubere,  v.  rogationem  acci- 
pere,  Liv.  ii.  57.  iii.  15.  63.  &  alibi  passim  ;  those  who  voted 
against  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non  accipere.  Lex  rogatur, 
dumfertur;  abrogatur,  dum  tollitur;  derogatur,  legi,  v.  de  lege^ 
cum  per  novam  legem  aliguid  veteri  legi  detrahitur:  subrogatur, 
cum  aliquid  adjiciiur :  obrogatur,  cum  novd  lege  mfirmatur,  Ulpian 
and  Festus.  Ubi  dum  conlrariae;  leges  sunt,  semper  antiqim  abrogat 
nova,  the  new  law  invalidates  the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  clauses  commonly  used  to  be  added  to  all  laws  :  1.  Si  quid 

NON  LICUERIT  ROGARI,  UT  EJUS  HAG  LEGE  NIHIL  ESSET  ROGATUM  *. 
2.  Si  quid  CONTRA  ALIAS  LEGES  EJUS  LEGIS  ER06  LATUM  ESSET,  UT 
£1,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,  IMPUNE  ESSET,  Gc.  .^^^iii.  23.  whicb 

clause  (capiU)  Cicero  calls  TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  lawofClo^ 
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dios  against  himself,  because  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws, 

This  sanction  used  also  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  per  saturam  ab* 
ROGATO ;  i.  e*per  legem  in  am  conjunclim  multis  de  rebus  und  roga-^ 
iione  populus  consulebatur,  Festus.  Hence  Exquirere  sententias  per 
saturamj  i.  e«  passim^  sine  certo  ordine^  by  the  gross  or  lump,  SaL 
Jug.  29.  In  manjiaws  this  sanction  was  added,  Qbi  aliter  vel 
SECus  FAXIT  ▼•  FECERiT,  SACER  ESTO  ;  i.  e.  nl  capuX  ijus^  cum  bonis 
vel/hmilid^  alicui  deorum  consecraretur  v.  sacrum  esset :  that  it  might 
be  lawful  to  kill  the  transgressor  with  impunity,  Liv,  ii«  8.  iii.  55. 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  1 4. 

When  a  law  was  passed,  it  was  engraved  on  brass,  and  carried  to 
the  treasury.  It  used  also  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in  a  place«rhcre 
it  might  be  easily  read,  (unde  de  piano,  i.  e.  from  the  ground,  legi 
posset.)  Hence  In  capiiolio  legum  cera  liquefacia,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8. 
Jfec  verba  minaeiajixo  are  legebaniur,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fixit  leges 
pretio  atque  rejixit^  made  and  unmade,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  622.  Cic.  PhiL 
xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  consuk  first  began  to  en- 
ter on  their  office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  comitia  for  their 
election  were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, unless  they  were  delayed  by  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates, 
or  by  inauspicious  omens.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
consuls  entered  on  their  office  on  the  fde&  of  March,  and  were  cre- 
ated in  January  or  February,  Liv.  passim.  The  praetors  were  al- 
ways elected  after  the  consuls,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  Liv,  x. 
22.  or  the  day  after,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  days,  Id,  From 
the  time  of  their  election,  till  they  entered  ort  their  office,  they  were 
called  DESIGNATl. 

The  comitia  for  cnactino^  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held  on  any 
legal  day. 

COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

In  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted,  divrded  into  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  their  regions  or  wards,  {ex  regxonibus  et  locis,)  A.  Gell. 
XV.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original  number 
three,  {anumero  ternario^  or  from  paying  tribute  {atributo,)  Liv.  i. 
43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  rgtrrvs,  tertia  pars  tribiis  apud  Athenien- 
ses,  JEolici  Tp^irv^^  unde  tribus. 

The  first  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNEI^SES,  or  Ramnes, 
TATIENSES  or  Titienses,  and  LUCERES.  The  first  tribe  was 
named  from  Romulu8|  and  included  the  Roman  citizens  who  occu- 
pied the  Palatine  hill ;  the  second  from  Titus  Tatius,  and  included 
the  Sabines,  who  possessed  the  Capitoline  hill ;  and  the  third  from 
one  Lucumo,  a  Tuscan,  or  rather  from  the  grove  (a  luco)  which  Ro- 
mulus turned  into  a  sanctuary,  [asylum  retulit,  Vii^.  ^n.  viii.  342). 
and  included  all  foreigners,  except  the  Sabine?.     Each  of  these 
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tribes  at  first  bad  its  own  tribune  or  commander,  (TrOunus  veXpnz" 
fectus,)  Dionys.  iv.  and  its  own  augur,  Liv»  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Priscus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining  the 
same  names  ;  so  that  they  were  called  Ramnenses  primi  and  jKam* 
nenses  secundi,  or  posUriores,  &c. 

But  as  the  Lucerts  in  a  short  time  greatlju exceeded  the  rest  in 
number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a  new  arrangement,  and  distri- 
buted the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their  extraction,  but 
from  their  local  situation. 

He  divided  the  citj  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PALATI- 
NA,  SUBERRANA,  COLLINA,  and  ESQUILINA,  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  which  constituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had  their  names  from 
the  lizards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one  was  permitted  to  remove 
from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the  tribes  might  not  be  confounded, 
Dionys.  iv.  14.  On  which  account  certain  persons  were  appointed 
to  take  an  account  where  every  one  dwelt,  also  of  their  age,  for- 
tune, &c.  These  were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBAN:£,) 
fl])d  their  number  always  remained  the  same. 

Servius  at  the  same  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into  fifteen 
parts,  (some  say  sixteen,  and  some  seventeen,)  which  Were  called 
country  tribes,  (TRIBUS  RUSTlCiE,)  Dionys.  iv.  15. 

Id  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made  twen- 
ty^one,  Ldv.  ii.  21  •  Here,  for  the  6rst  time,  Livy  directly  takes  no- 
tice of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to  the  original  in^ 
stitution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionysias  says,  that  Servius  insti- 
tuted 31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  he  only  men- 
tions 21  as  having  voted,  vii.  64.  the  number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increased  on  account  of  the 
addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Ldv.  vi.  5.  vii.  15.  viii. 
17.  ix.  20.  X.  9.  EpU.  xix.  to  thirty-five,  Ldv,  xxiii.  13.  jJ5Con.m  Cic. 
Vtrr.  i.  5.  which  number  continued  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv. 
J.  43. 
^  After  the  a4mission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  freedom  of  the 
cijfcy,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  added,  but  this 
wasof  short  continuance;  f9r  they  were  all  soon  distributed  among 
tbe  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  iost»tution  of  Se>vius 
Tullius,  a  tribe  was  nothing  else  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  re- 
^on  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country  ;  but  afterwards  this  was  al- 
tered ;  and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts  not  of  the  city  or 
country,  but  of  the  state,  {non  urbis  sed  dvitatis.)  Then  every  one 
leaving  the  city  tribes  wished  to  be  ranked  among  the  rustic  tribes. 
This  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Romans 
for  a  country  life,  and  from  the  power  of  the  censors,  who  could  in- 
atitute  new  tribes,  and  distribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into 
whatever  tribes  they  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their 
habitation.  But  on  this  subject  writers  are  not  agreed.  Id  the  year 
4.49|  Q.  Fabitis  separated  the  meaner  sort  of  people  from  all  the 
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Cribea  (hrougfa  wbicb  they  had  been  dispersed  bj  App,  ClaudioSi 
and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribesi  z/tv.  ix.  46.  Among  these 
were  ranked  all  those,  whose  fortunes  were  below  a  certain  valu- 
ation, called  PROL^TARI  I ;  and  those,  who  had  no  fortune  at  all, 
CAPITE  CENSI,  GelL  xvi.  10.  From  this  time,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore, the  four  city  tribes  began  to  be  esteemed  less  honourable  than 
the  thirty-one  rustic  tribes ;  and  some  of  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  thought  more  honourable  than  others,  Cic.pro  Balbo,  25.  Ptbu 
xvu.  3«  Hence,  when  the  censors  judged  it  proper  to  d^rade 
a  citizen,  they  removed  him  from  a  more  honourable  to  a  less 
hoDoarable  tribe,  {trihu  movebani ;)  and  whoever  convicted  any  one 
of  bribery,  upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a  reward,  if  be  chos^,  the 
tribe  of  the  person  condemned,  Cic.  ibid* 

The  rustic  tribes  had  their  names  from  some  place  ;  as,  TrUna 
Aniensisy  Amiensis^  Cluvia,  Crusttmiina^  Fahrina^  Lemoniaj  M<Bciaf 
Pamptina,^  Quirinaj  Romiliu^  Scaptia^  &c.  or  from  some  noble 
family ;  as,  Aimilia^  Claudia^  Cluentia^  Cornelia^  Fhbia^  Horaiia^  Ju* 
lioj  Mmuciai  Papiria,  Sers:iay  Terentina^  Veturia^  &c. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one^s  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  per- 
son,  as  a  surname  ;  thus,  L.  Albius  Sex»  F.  Quirina,  Cic.  Quint.  6. 
Af,  Oppius^  M»  F.  Tercntina^  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8*  Att.  iv«  16. 

Th^  ComUia  7Vt6u/a  began  first  to  be  held  two  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  263,  at  the  trial  c»f  Co- 
riolanus,  Dionys.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more  frequently  assembled 
after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law  was  passed,  thatth^  Ple- 
beian magistrates  should  be  created  at  the  ComUia  TributOj  Liv. 
ii.  5S. 

The  Comitia  TK&u^a  were  held  to  create  magistrates,  to  elect  cer- 
tain priests;  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  ail  the  inferior  city  magis* 
tratesj  as  the  £dilcs,  both  cumle  and  Plebeian,  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  quaestors.  Sic, ;  all  the  provincial  magistrates^  as  the  pro- 
consuls, propraetors,  &c. ;  also  commissioners  for  settling  colonies, 
&c. ;  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  and  after  the  year  650,  the  other  oon- 
tificesy  auguresfeciales,  &c.  by  the  Domitian  law,  Suet.J^er.  2.  jFor, 
before  that,  the  inferior  priests  were  all  chosen  by  their  respective 
colleges,  (a  coUgiis  suis  cooptabantur,)  But  at  the  election  of  the 
pontifex  maximusj  and  the  other  priests,  what  was  singular,  only 
seventeen  tribes  were  chosen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  thenii 
namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  RulL  ii.  7. 

The  laws  passed  at  these  comitia  were  called  PLCBISCITA,  (qtus 
pkbs  suo  simragio  sine  patribus  jussit^  plebeio  magistra,tu  rogbnie^ 
Festus,)  which  at  first  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but  after  the  year 
306,  the  whole  Roman  people.  Lit),  iii.  55. 

PUbiscila  were  made  about  various  things;  as  about  makii^ 
peace.  Lie.  xxxiii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  about 
ordering  a  triumph  when  it  was  refused  by  the  senate,  Liv,  iii.  f  S» 
about  l:^tQwiDg  command  on  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph^ 
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Liv.  xxvi.  31.  about  absolving  from  the  laws,  which  in  later  times 
the  senate  assamed  as  its  prerogative,  Ascon.  in  Ctc.  ad  Cornel.  &c« 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comilia  Tributa  ;  these  were 
held  only  at  the  Centuriata :  but  about  imposing  a  fine ;  Liv.  iv.  41  • 
And  if  any  one  accused  of  a  capitaLcrirae  did  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  trial,  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  sufficient  to  decree  banishment 
against  him,  {id  ei  jusivm  exilium  esse  scivit  plebsj)  Liv.  xxvi*  3. 
XXV.  4. 

All  those  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  who  bad  the  full 
right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or  not.  For 
every  one  was  ranked  in  some  tribe,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  vote, 
Liv.  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes;  one  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  another,  either  by  right  of  adoption,  as  Augustus  had  the  Fa- 
bian and  Scaptian  tribes.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  as  a  reward  for  accusing 
one  of  bribery,  (legis  de  ambitupriemio^)  Cic.  pro  Balbo.  35. 

At  the  Comitia  TVibuta  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of  equal 
force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended  them.  On 
which  account,  as  some  think,  they  are  said  to  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56.  Si  60.  But  about  this  writers  are 
not  agreed. 

The  comitia,  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  were  held 
by  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  whom  that  charge  was  given,  either  by 
lot  or  by  the  consent  of  his  colleagues ;  Liv.  iii.  64.1)ut  for  creating 
curule  aediles  and  other  inferior  magistrates,  by  the  consul,  dictator, 
or  military  tribunes ;  for  electing  priests,  by  the  consul  only,  Ctc. 
ad  Brut.  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa,  for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  were  held 
by  the  consuls,  praetors,  or'" tribunes  of  the  commons.  When  the 
consul  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  summoned  the  whole  Ro- 
man people  ;  but  the  tribunes  summoned  only  the  plebeians,  OelL 
XV.  17.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called  comitia popvJi,  and  some- 
times concilium  plebis :  In  the  one  the  phrase  was  popidus  jussit,  in 
the  other  plebs  scivit.     But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

The  Comitia  Tributa,  for  electing  magistrates,  were  usually  held 
in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  Cic.  Att.  i.  I.  iv.  3.  Ep*  Fam.  vii.  30.  but 
for  passing  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the  forum;  sometimes 
in  tne  capitol ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  and  sometimes  in  the  circus  Flami- 
nius,  Liv.  xxvii.  21.  anciently  called  prata  Flaminia,  or  circus  Ap- 
polinaris;  Id.  iii.  63.  where  also  Q.  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
held  the  comitia  for  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum,  there  were  separate  places  for  each  tribe,  marked 
out  with  ropes,  Dionys.  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martins,  Cicero  proposed  building,  in  Cassar's 
name,  marble  enclosures  {septa  marmorea,)  for  holding  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  prevented  by  various 
causes,  and  at  last  entirely  dropped  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars ;  but  it  was  afterwards  executed  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liii.  23* 
Plin.  xvi.  40. 
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The  same  fonnalities  almost  were  observed  in  summoning  and 
holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only  it  was  not 
requisite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  that  the 
auspices  should  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been  thunder  or  )jeht- 
niDg,  (si  tonuisset  aut  fulgur&sset^)  they  could  not  be  held  that  lay. 
For  it  was  a  constant  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Jove 
FULOENTE,  CUM  POPULO  Aoi  NfiFAS  ESSE,  Cic.  in  VuHn*  8.  Comitio* 
rttm  solum  vitiuni  estfulmen.  Id.  de  Div,  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  TVibuta  for  electing  magistrates,  after  the  year  598, 
were  held  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August;  for 
electii^  priests,  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  for  laws  and  trials 
on  all  Gomitial  days. 

Julius  Caesar  first  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He  shared 
the  right  of  creating  magistrates  with  the  people  ;  so  that,  except 
the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  whose  choice  he  solely  deter- 
mined himself,  the  people  chose  one  half,  and  he  nominated  (edebat) 
the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dispersed  through  the  several 
tribes  to  this  efiect,  Cjbsar  Dictator  illi  tribui.     Commendo 

VOBIS  II.LUM,  ET  ILLUM,  UT    VESTRO    SUFFRAOIO    SUAM    DIGNITATEM 
TENEANT,  Suet.  CtiBS.  41. 

Augustus  restored  this  manner  of  election,  after  it  had  been  drop- 
ped fer  some  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed  Caesar's 
death,  Sutt.Aug.  40.  Dio.  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  election, 
Juvenal,  x.  77.  and  assuming  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  to  him« 
self,  O-nid.  Pont*  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  refer  the  choice  of  the 
other  magistrates  to  the  senate,  but  in  fact  determined  the  whole 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Dio.  Cass.  Iviii. 
20.  Caligula  attempted  to  restore  the  right  of  voting  to  the  people, 
but  without  any  permanent  efiect.  Suet.  Calig.  1 6.  The  comitia^ 
however,  were  still  for  form's  sake  retained.  And  the  magistrates, 
whether  nominated  by  the  senate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connexions,  and 
were  appointed  to  their  office  by  the  people,  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities, Flin.  Panegp  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magistrates  under  the  Emperors, 
seems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  Sud.  Cces.  40.  76.  80.  Aug.  40. 
56.  Aer.  43.  Vtt.  11.  Vtsp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  Hist. 
i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  consuls,  ./Jnna/.  i.  81.  Sometimes,  especially  under 
good  emperors,  the  same  freedom  of  canvassing  was  allowed,  and 
uie  same  arts  practised  to  ensure  success,  as  under  the  republic, 
P/tn.  Ep.  vi.  6. 9.  viii.  S3.  Trajan  restrained  the  infamous  largesses 
of  candidates  by  a  law  against  bribery,  (ambitns  lege  ;)  and  by  or- 
daining, that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  sue  for  an  office,  who 
had  not  a  third  part  of  his  fortune  in  land,  which  greatly  raised  the 
value  of  estates  in  Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating 
magistrates  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  it  at  first  appointed  them 
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by  opett  votes ;  (tgf>enia  refragiis)  but  the  noue  laid  djlsorder  vhich 
tins  sonetimeB  occaaioned,  made  the  senate,  in  the  time  of  TrajaHi 
adopt  the  method  of  balloting,  {ad  iacUa  svffragia  decurrtre^)  Pliiv. 
£p.  iii.  30.  which  also  was  found  to  be  attended  with  ioGooTenieoceS) 
which  Piinj  saya,  the  Emperor  alone  could  remedy,  Id*  iv.  25. 
Angustas  followed  the  mode  of  Julius  Cassar  at  the  ComUia,  Dio* 
liii.  21  •  although  Maecenas,,  whose  counsel  he  chiefly  followed,  ad- 
irised  him  to  take  this  power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dio.  Iii.  30* 
As  often  as  he  attended  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  he  went  round 
the  tribes,  with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,  {cum  nms 
candidaiis,)  and  solicited  the  Fotes  of  the  people  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. He  himself  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any  other  citizeOy 
{tU  wius  epopulo^)  Suet.  Aug.  56. 

ROMAN  MAGISTRATES. 

f    Different  fiirms  of  Government^  and  different  Magistrates  at  different 

times* 

Rome  was  first  ^verned  by  kings  ;  but  Tarquin,  the  7th  king,  be- 
ing expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the  r^al  government  was 
abolished,  and  two  supreme  magistrates  were  annually  created  in 

J  lace  of  a  king,  called  CONSULS.  In  dangerous  conjunctures  a 
KCTATOR  was  created  with  absolute  authority ;  and  when  there 
was  a  vacancy  of  magistrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to 
elect  new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  lAv.  iii.  33.  or  according  to  others, 
302,  in  place  of  consuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {ad  leges  scribendas.)  But  their  power 
lasted  only  two  years;  and  the  consular  government  was  ag^in 
restored. 

As  the  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  and 
the  Plebeians  wished  to  partake  of  that  dignity ;  after  great  contests 
it  was  at  last  determined,  A.  U^  310.  that  instead  of  consuls,  six  su- 
preme magistrates  should  be  annually  created  ;  three  from  the  pa- 
tricians, and  three  from  the  plebeians ;  who  were  called  MILITARY 
TRIBUNES,  {Tribani  militum  consulari  pot  estate^)  Dionys.  xi.  60. 
There  were  not,  however,  always  six  tribunes  chosen  ;  some- 
times only  three,  Liv*  iv.  6.  16.  25.  and  42.  sometimes  four, 
ii.  31.  35.  &  44.  and  sometimes  even  eight,  Id*  v.  !•  Nor  was 
one  half  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  another  half 
c  from  the  plebeians.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  usually  all  pa- 
tricians; Id.  iv.  S5.  44.  50.  &c.  seldom  the^contrary,  Liv..  v.  12. 
IS.  18.  vi.  30.  For  upwards  of  seventy  years,  sometimes  consuls 
were  created,  and  sometimes  military 'tribunes,  as  the  influence  of 
the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  superior,  or  the  public  exigencies  in- 
quired ;  till  at  last  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387.  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order,  and  afterwards  that 
both  consuls  might  be  plebeians;  which  however  was  rarely  the 
case,  but  the  contrary.    From  this  time  the  supreme  power  remain* 
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6d  in  tile  biiKb^if  tiie  consuls  till  the  uavrpati^n  of  SyUa,  A.  U.-673. 
who  hariog  Tanquished  the  party  of  Marius,  assumed  to  hinself  ah* 
solute  authority  under  ^  title  of  Dictator^  an  office  which  had  been 
disused  above  1 20  jeare.  But  Sylla  having  voiuntarily  resiglkied  his 
poiwer  in  lesd  thau  three  years,  the  consular  authority  was  again  re- 
stored, and  continued,  till  Julius  Caesar,  having  defeated  rompef 
atthe  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  having  subdued  the  rest  of  his  oppo- 
nents, in  imitation  of  Sylla,  cau^d  himself  to  be  created  perpetual 
dictator,  and  oppressed 'the  liberty  of  bis  country,  A.  U.  706.  After 
this  the  consular  authority  was  never  again  completely  restored.  It 
was  indeed  attempted,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  the  senate- 
house  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U.  710.  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  ' 
the  other  conspirators  \  but  M*  Antonius,  who  desired  to  rule  Jn 
Caesar's  room,  prevented  it.  And  Hirtius  and  Pausa,  the  consuls 
of  the  following  year,  being  slain  at  Mutina,  Octavius,  who  was  af- 
terwards called  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  shared  between 
tbem  the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercised  absolute  power 
under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  reipublica  constituendcBm 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus,  com- 
monly called  the  ylr5<  triumvirate^  which  was  formed  by  the  contri- 
vance of  OBBsar,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Airanius,  A,  U. 
€93.  VelL  Pat.  \u  44.  Horat.  Odd.  ii«  1  •  is  justly  reckoned  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it. 
For  the  Romans,  by  submitting  to  their  usurped  authority,  showed 
that  they  were  prepared  for  servitude.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
alone  which  can  preserve  liberty.  When  that  is  sunk  by  general 
corruption  of  morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  restraints  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  Julius  Caesar  would  never  have  attempted 
what  he  efiected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
man people  to  be  favourable  to  his  designs. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  battle  of  Pbi- 
Kppi,  A.  U.  713.  Augustus  on  a  slight  pretext  deprived  Lepidus  of 
his  command,  and  having  vanquished  Antony  in  a  sea-fight  at  Ac-  • 
tium,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  733.  and 
ruled  it  fer  many  years,  under  the  title  of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR, 
(Princqifs  vel  mptriUor.)    The  liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely 
•  extinguished ;  and,  although  Augustus  endeavoured  to  establish  a^ 
civil  monarchy,  the  government  perpetually  tended  to  a  military' 
despotism,  equally  fatal  to  the  characters  aiul  happiness  of  prince 
and  people. 

In  the  be^nning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  stated  magistrates,  Liv.  iv.  4. ;  but  as  they,  being  engaged 
almost  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil  affairs, 
various  other  magistrates  were  appointed  at  different  times,  praetors, 
censors,  aediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  &c.  ib.  Under  the  em- 
perors, various  new  magistrates  were  instituted. 

Of  MAGISTRATES  in  General. 
A  M AOiSTaATE  IS  a  person  invested  with  public  authority,  {Magis- 
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tratus  est,  qui  pmsitj  Cic.  de  Leg^.  iii.  1«    Dicitur  magisiratus  a 
fnagistro.     Magister  autem  est,  qui  plus  aliis  potest^  Festus.) 

The  office' of  a  magistrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  difierent 
from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the  same  discrimi- 
nation betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have.  The  same  per« 
son  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  direct  the  ajOfairs  of 
the  empire,  propose  laws,  and  execute  them,  act  as  a  judge  or  a 
priest,  and  command  an  army,  Liv»  x.  29.  tt  alibi  passim*  The  ci- 
vil authority  of  a  magistrate  was  called  magistrattis  or  potestas^  his 
judicative  power  jurisdiction  and  his  military  command  imptrium* 
Anciently  all  magistrates,  who  had  the  command  of  an  army,  were 
called  PR-41TORES  ;  {yd  quod  cateros  prcsirent,  vtl  quod  aliis 
praessent^  Ascon.  in  Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS  either  signifies  di  magistrate  ^  as,  Magistraim 
jussit;  or  a.  magistracy ;  as,  Titio  magistratus  datus  tst^  Festus« 
So  POTESTAS ;  as  Habere  pottstattm^  gerere  potestates,  esse  in  v. 
cum potestate^  to  bear  an  office ;  Gabiorum  esse  potestas,  to  be  a  ma- 
gistrate of  Gabii,  Juvenal  x.  99.  Jurisdictionem  tantum  in  urbe  de- 
hgari  magistratibus  solitam^  etiam,  per  provincias,  potest atibus 
demandavit^  Suet«  Claud.  24.  Magistratus  was  properly  a  civil 
magistrate  or  magistracy  in  the  city;  and  Potestas  in  the  pro- 
vinces {Magistratus^  vel  is^  qui  in  potestate  aliqud  sit,  ut  putd  pro* 
consul^  vel  prater^  vel  alii,  qui  provincias  regunt^  Ulpian.)  But  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed,  Sallust*  Jug.  63. 

When  a  magistrate  was  invested  with  military  command  by  the 
people,  in  whose  poweronly  it  was,  he  was  said  esse  in  v.  cum  tm- 
perio,  injusto  v.  summo  imperio.  {Cum  imperio  esse  dicitur  cui  no- 
minatim  est  apopulo  mandatum  imperiumj  Festus.)  Thus^  Abstinen- 
tiam  neque  in  imperiis^  neque  in  magistratibus  prastitit,  i.  e«  neque 
cum  exercitui  prasessit  ^  jus  belli  gerendi  haberet,  -neque  cum  mwiera 
civilia  in  urbe  gerret^  Suet.  Caes.  54.  Nemine  cum  imperio  (military 
command)  aut  magistratu  (civil,  authority,)  tendente  quoqtuim,  quin 
Rhodum  diverterety  Id.  Tib.  12.  So  magistratus  t^  imperia  capere^to 
enjoy  offices  civil  and  military, /c/.  Ccbs.  75.  But  we  find  Esse  m  tm- 
perioj  simply  for  Esse  consulem,  Liv.  iv.  7.  and  all  those  magistrates 
were  said  Habere  imperium,  who  held  great  authority  and  power :) 
{qui  et  coercere  aliqnem  possent^  etjvbere  in  carcerem  duci,  Paull.  L 
^.  ff.  de  in  jus  vocando,)  as  the  dictators,  consuls,  and  praetors. 
Hence  they  were  said  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio^  Liv.  ii.  56.  to 
which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm^  i.  4.  19.  whereas  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quaestors, 
were  said  esse  sine  imperio^  and  to  act  only  pro  potestate^  Liv.  ii.  56. 
iv.  26.  Sometimes  pofe^fa^  and  impermm  are  joined  :  thus,  Togatus 
in  republic^  cumpotestate  imperioque  versatus  esty  Cic.  Phil*  i.  7. 

Division  of  MfiGISTRATES. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  variously  divided ;  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary y  greater  and  less^  curule  and  not  cunUe  ;  also,  into 
patrician  and  plebeian,  city  smd provincial  magistrates. 
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The  MAGISTRATUS  ORDINARII  were  those,  who  were 
created  at  stated  times,  aod  were  constantly  in  the  republic ;  the 
EXTRAORDiNARll  not  so. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MAJORES  were  those,  who  had,  what 
were  called,  the  jgreater  auspices,  {qtuB  minoribus  magis  rata  essentf 
GelL  xiii*  1 5.)  The  magistratus  majores  ordinarii  were  the  consulSg 
praetors,  and  censors,  who  were  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriaia : 
The  extraordinarii  were  the  dictator,  the  master  of  the  horse,  (ma- 
gister  eqtdhim^)  the  interrex,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were  the  tri- 
bunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quasstors :  EXTRAORDI- 
NARII, theprafecius  annonce^  duumviri  ruivaUs^  &c« 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  those,  who  had  the 
right  0f  usii^  the  sella  curulis  or  chair  of  state,  namely,  the  dicta- 
tor, the  consuls,  praetors,  censoi^,  and  curuleaediles.  All  the  rest, 
who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CURULES,  (Curu/e^ 
magistratus  apellati  sunt,  quia  curm  vehebantnr^  Festus :  In  quo  eur^ 
ru  sella  curulis  eraty  supra  quam  considerent^  Gell.  rii.  1 8.)  The  sel^ 
la  curulis  was  anciently  made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with 
ivory  ;  hence  Horace  calls  it,  curuh  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  63.  The  ma- 
gistrates sat  on  it  in  their  tribunal  on  all  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magistrate^*  were  chosen  on- 
ly from  the  patricians,  but  in  process  oftime  also  from  the  plebeians, 
except  the  interrex  alone,  {quern  et  ipsum  patricium  esse^  et  a  patfi* 
cOs  prodijfiecessej  erat^  Cic.  pro.  Domo,  14.)  The  plebeian  magis- 
trates were  the  sediles  and  tribunes  of  the  commons* 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  difierent 
offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A  law  was  first  made  for  this  purpose  (LEX 
ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  or  (L.  Julius,)  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  annales,  LtV«  xl. 
43.  although  there  seems  to  have  been  some  regulation  about  that 
matter  formerly.  Id.  xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  forenjoying 
each  office  is  not  fully  ascertained.  Seep.  16.  It  is  certain  that 
the  praetorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  aedileship, 
CXc.  Famil.  x.  25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con* 
sulship,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who  fre- 
qaentiy  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper  year, 
(se  suo  quemque  magf'stratum  anno  gessisse^)  the  years  appointed  for 
the  difierent  offices  by  the  lex  Villia  were,  for  the  quaestorship  thir- 
ty-one, for  the  aedileship  thirty-seven,  for  the  praetorship  forty,  and 
for  the  consulship  forty-three.  But  even  under  the  republic  popQ« 
lar  citizens  were  freed  from  these  restrictions,  ibid,  and  the  empe- 
rors granted  that  indulgence  (annos  remiltebant)  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  P/tn.  Ep.  vii.  16.  or  the  senate  to  gratify  them,  Dio.  Iiii. 
28.     The  lex  anruilis,  however,  was  still  observed,  Plin.  Ep.  iti.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  should  enter 
CD  any  office,  unless  the  birds  should  give  favourable  omens :  And 
by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Salla,  A.  U.  673.  that  a  ceN 
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tain  order  shoald  be  observed  id  obtaining  preferments ;  that  no  one 
should  be  praetor  before  being  quaestor,  nor  consul  before  being 
praetor ;  nor  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two 
mfferent  offices  in  the  same  year,  Appian.  de  BtlL  Civ,  up.4\  2.  Ldv* 
xxxii'.  7.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5.  lAv,  viii.  40.  Bui  these  regulations  ako 
were  not  strictly  observed. 

All  magistrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering  on 
their  office,  to  swear  that  they  would  observe  tlie  laws,  {in  leges  ju' 
rare  ;)Liv.  xxxi.  5.  and  ader  the  expiration-of  their  office,  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  trial,  if  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss,  Liv* 
xxxvii.  57.  iStie^  Jtd.  23. 

RoMB*  was  at  first  governed  by  kings,  not  of  absolute  power  nor 
hereditary,  but  limited  and  elective.  They  had  no  legislative  au- 
thority, and  could  neither  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  senate  and  people,!  Dianys.  ii.  1 3.  Sallust.  Ckitilin.  6« 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  also  priests,  and  had  the  chief  direction 
of  sacred  things,  Qionys.  ii.  14.  as  among  the  Greeks.  Virg.  Mn* 
iii*  80*     Cic.  Diviti.  i.  40. 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a  white  robe  adorn- 
ed with  stripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  prctUxta^  a  white  robe  fringed 
with  purple,  a  golden  crownj  an  ivory  sceptre^  the  sella  .ciinc/iW,  and 
twelve  lictors^vrith  the  fasces  and  secures,  i.  e.  carrying  each  of  them 
a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  stuck  in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  Liv,  i.  8.  Flor*  i.  5.  SmL  Cat.  51*  Jin.  Dionys.  \\u  61. 
Strab,  V.  p.  220. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  used  only  the  trabea.  The  toga 
prcetexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and,  also  the  latiis  cla* 
vu8j  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tuscany,  P/m.  ix.  39.  8«  63.  viii. 
48.  s.  74. 

The  regal  government  subsisted  at  Rome  for  243  years,  undcir . 

*  la  early  timet,  the  science  of  government,  the  most  intricate  branch  of  haman 
knowledge,  because  attainable  only  by  long  experience  and  deep  reflectioot  must 
have  been  Tory  imperfect.  The  complicatpd  provisions « and  intricate  com binations^ 
neoessary  for  securing  permanency  to  a  republican  government,  require  a  degree 
•f  political  refinement  and  depth  of  foresight,  beyond  the  reach  of  rude  tribes  of 
Barbarians^  trained  only  to  the  exercises  of  the  chase  :  or  inured  to  a  species  of  pi- 
ratical  warfare ;  the  image  of  the  hunter^  toil,  of  his  address,  and  of  his  boldness. 
The  regal,  therefore,  the  most  simple  form  of  government,  was  adopted  at  Rome. 

t  These  things  might  be  expected  from  the  origioal  constitution  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  daring  spirits,  who  at  first  associated  themselves  to  Romulus,  or  who  af- 
terwards flocked  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  ameliorating  their  fortune,  or  of  gratifying 
their  ambition,  would  readily  see  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head ;  but  would  not 
bava  eaiily  submitted  to  be  despoiled  of  that  power,  which  they  had  individually  ex- 
aroitad  over  their  respective  followers,  while  they  liied  in  a  state  of  independence, 
and  carved  out  for  themselves  and  their  attendants  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsis- 
tence by  their  prowess  or  address.  The  subordinate  classes,  constituting  the  body  of 
the  people,  long  habituated  to  live  nnder  little  restraint,  also  claimed  and  obtained  a 
shara  in  the  government. 
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8<e?en  kiogs,  RamtUus,  Jiuma  Pompilius^  T\dlus  Hottilim^  Ancus 
MarcitiSj  £.  Thrquinius  Priscus^  Servius  7W/m,  aad  L.  Tarqxnnius^ 
suroamed  SUPEkBUS,  from  hb  behaviour :  all  of  whom,  except 
the  last,  80  reigned,  that  they  are  justijr  thought  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  greatness,  lAv.  ii.  1  •  Tarquin  being  uni- 
versally detested  for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  eipelled  the  city 
with  his  wife  and  family,  on  account  of  the  violence  offered  by  his 
Bon  Sextus  to  Lucretia,  a  noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  re- 
volution was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Brutus. 

The  haughtiness  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  inspired  the  Romans  with 
the  greatest  aversion  to  regal  government,  which  they  retained  ever 
afterwards.  Hence  regie  facere^  to  act  tyrannically,  regii  spiritusj 
regia  supcrhia^  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBUNUS,  or  PR^FEC- 
TUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horse  under  the  king,  as 
afterwards  the  magister  equitem  did  under  the  dictator. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREGNUM,) 
which  happened  for  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  on 
account  of  a  dispute  betwixt  the  Romans*  and  Sabines,  about  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  him,  the  i^enators  shared  the  government 
among  themselves.  They  appointed  one  of  their  number,  who 
should  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  INTER- 
REX,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  rpyal. dignity  for  the  space  of  five  days  ; 
after  him  another,  and  then  another,  till  a  king  was  created,  Liv.  i. 
17.     Dionys,  ii.  57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to  hold  the 
elections,  when  there  were  no  consuls  or  dictator ;  Liv.  iii.  55.  which 
happened  either  by  their  sudden  death,  or  when  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  lundered  the  elections  by  their  intercession,  Liv.  vi.  35, 

ORDINAR  Y  MAGISTRA  TES, 

I.  CONSULS. 

1.  The  first  Creation^  different  names,  and  badges  of 

CONSULS. 

V  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244.  two  supreme  magis- 
trates were  annually  created  with  equal  authority  ;  that  they  might 
restrain  oae  another,  and  not  become  insolent  by  the  length  of  their 
command,  Cic.  post*  red*  in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop*  i.  9. 

^ .    They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Festus  ; 

"also  litrERATORES,  Sallust.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES,  Varro.  de  Lat. 
Ling.  V.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES,  either  from  their 
coffsultine  for  the  good  of  the  state,  (a  reipublica  consulendo,)  Cic. 
Pis.  10.  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  consulting  the  senate,  (a  consulendo  se- 
TUitum^)  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people,  Varr,  L.  L,  iv.  14.  or  from 
their  acting  as  judges,  (a  judicando)  Quinctilian.  i.  9.  From  their 
possessing  supreme  command,  the  Greeks  called  them  'TIIATOL 

i/    If  one  of  the  consuls  dUed,  another  was  substituted  (subrogatus  vel 
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Ai^echis  tst,)  in  his  room,  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  he  could  not 
bold  the  comitia  for  electiog  new  consuls,  Liv*  xli.  18. 

The  insignia  of  th^  consuls  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  kioga^ 
except  the  crown ;  namely,  the  toga  prtBtexta^  sella  ctiru/tV,  the 
sceptre  or  ivory  staff,  (scipio  ebufneusy)  and  twelve  lictors  with  the 
/asces  and  secures. 

Within  the  city  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of  the  consuls, 
Liv*  ii*  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alternately  {mensibus  at^ 
Hrnis)n  A  public  servant,  called  accensus^  went  before  the  other 
consuls,  and  the  lictors  followed  ;  which  custom,  after  it  had  beeo 
long  disused,  Julius  Caesar  restored  in  his  first  consulship,  Suet.  Jul* 
20.  He  who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first,  GelL  ii«  15.  Ldvm 
ix.  8.  According  to  Dionysius  the  lictors  at  first  preceded  both 
consuls,  and  were  restricted  to  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius 
Poplicola,  lib,  y.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24  lictors  attending  the 
consuls,  ii.  65.  but  this  must  be  understood  without  the  city. 

2.  The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

As  the  consuls  at  first  had  almost  the  same  badges  with  the  kings, 
60  they  had  nearly  the  same  power,  Liv,  ii.  1.  But  Valerius,  called 
POPLICOLA,  (a  populo  colendo^)  took  away  the  securis  from  the 
fasces,  {securim  fascibus  a^emitj)  i.  e.  he  took  from  the  consuls  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left  them  the  right  of  scourging,  at 
least  within  the  city,  Dionys,  v.  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  in- 
vested with  military  command,  they  still  retained  the  "securis,  i.  e. 
the  right  of  punishing  capitally,  Liv*  xxiv.  9.  Dionys.  v.  59. 

When  the  coitsuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of  them  had 
the  fasces  and  securis ;  but  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a  day  alternately,  altemis  impe- 
ritabant^)  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewise  made  a  law,  granting  every  one  the  liberty  of 
appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  magistrate 
should  be  permitted  to  punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed; 
Liv,  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and  again  renewed,  and 
always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family,  td,  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this 
privilege  was  also  enjoyed  under  the  kings,  Liv.  u  26.  viii»  35* 

Poplicola  likewise  ordained,  that,  when  the  consuls  came  into  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  lictors  should  lower  the  fasces  in  token 
of  respect ;  Liv,  ii.  7.  and  also  that,  whoever  usurped  an  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,  might  be  slain  with  impunity,  Dionys* 
V.  19.  But  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  chiefl)  diminished  by  tiie 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ;  who  tiad  a  right  to  give  a 
negative  to  all  their  proceedings,  (omnibus  actis  intercedere,)  Still, 
however,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  very  great,  and  the  consul* 
ship  was  considered  as  the  summit  of  all  popular  preferment,  (A(mo* 
rum  populifnisj)  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25» 

The  consols  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic.  pro  Mur. 
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'-  33.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  subject  to  them,  except  the  tri*- 
banes  of  the  commons.  They  assembled  the  people  and  the  senate, 
laid  before  them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees. 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed,  were  commoly  call- 
ed by  their  name.  They  received  all  letters  Irom  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and  states,  and  gave  audience  to 
ambassadors.  The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at 
Athens  from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  dt  Fat,  9.  Thus,  Jlf.  Tuliio 
Cicerone  el  L.  Antonio  ConsuiibuSj  marked  the  690th  year  of  Rome* 
Hence  Jiunurare  multos  consules,  for  annos^  Sen.  Ep.  4.  Bis  jam 
pane  tibi  consul  ingesimus  instate  You  are  near  sixty  years  old,  Mar' 
iiaL  u  16.  3.  And  the  consuls  were  said  Aperire  annumj  fastosque 
reserare,  Plin.  Pan.  58. 

He  who  had  most  suflrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR,  and 
his  name  was  marked  first  m  the  calendar,  {in  fastis.)  He  also  had 
the  fasces  first,  and  usually  presided  at  the  election  of  magistrates 
for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads,  dismount- 
ed from  horseback,  or  rose  up  to  the  consuls,  as  they  passed  by, 
Sen.  Ep*  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  took  notice 
of  it,  be  was  said  to  order  the  lictor  ANIMADVERTERE,  Ldv. 
XLxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jul,  80.  Acilius  the  consul  ordered  the  curule  chair 
of  Lucullus  the  Praetor  to  be  broken  in  piec(  s,  when  he  was  adroi- 
nfstering  justice,  because  he  had  not  risen  up  to  him  when  passing 
by,  Dio,  xxxvi.  10.  &  24.  When  a  Praetor  happened  to  meet  aeon- 
sol,  his  liqtors  always  lowered  their  fasces,  Fnoni/s,  viii.  44. 
y  In  the  time  of  war,  the  consuls  possessed  supreme  command. 
They  levied  soldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necessary  for  their 
support.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tribunes  of  the 
legions,  (in  part;  for  part  was  created  by  the  people.  See  Lex  Atti- 
lia,)  the  centurions,  and  other  officers,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  Polyb. 
vi.  34. 

The  consuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  PhiL  iv.  4. 
and  could,  when  authorized  by  the  senate,  call  persons  from  thence 
to  Rome,  {Romam  evocare^  excire^  v.  accire,)  and  punish  them,  Ctc. 
in  Verr.  i.  33.  Liv.  iii  4.  ixix.  15.  They  had  so  great  authority, 
that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were 
considered  to  be  under  their  protection,  Ctc.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures,  the  consuls  were  armed  with  absolute 
power  by  the  solemn  decree  of  the  senate,  Ut  viuEHEfrr,  vel  Da- 
bent  OPERAM,  <{rc.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p.  30.  In  any  sudden 
tumult  or  sedition,  the  consuls  called  the  citizens  to  arms  in  this 
form :  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  velit,  me  sequatur,  Cic, 
pro  Rabir.  7.  Tusc  Quasi,  iv.  23. 
V  Under  the  emperors,  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow ;  their  office  then  only  was  to  consult  the  senate,  and 
lay  before  them  the  ordinances  {placila)  of  the  emperors ;  to  appoint 
tutors,  to  manumit  slaves,  to  let  the  public  taxes ;  which  bad  former- 
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Ij'belonged  to  the  censors  ;  Ovid.  Pant.  iv.  5.  18.  ^  Ep.  ix«  47*  to 
exhibit  certain  public  games,  and  shows,  which  they  also  sonietimeB 
did  lilider  the  republic ;  Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.*  to  mark  the  year  by  their 
name,  &c.  They  .retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  con- 
suls, and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  togapieta 
OT  pcUmata^  and  had  their  fasces  wreathed  with  la\irel,  which  used 
formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed*  They  also  added 
the  ^ecum  to  the  fasces. 

3.  The  day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  entered  on  their  of- 
fice atditTerent  times;  at  first, on  the  23d  or  24th  February,  (VIU 
vei  VI.  Kdl.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  been 
expelled,  Ovid.  Fast.  \\.  685.  which  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  call- 
ed REGIFUGIUM,  Fisius  ;>  afterwards,  on  the  first  of  August,  (ATa/. 
Sexi. )  which  was  at  that  time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the 
consular^  not  of  the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with  January,) 
Liv.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri^  on  the  15th  of  May,  {Id. 
Mali,)  Id.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  15th  December,  (id. 
Decemb.)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  1 1 .  Then  on  the  first  of  July,  {Kal.  Quinc^ 
til.)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii  20.  which  continued  till  near  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Panic  war,  A.  U.  530.  when  the  day  CRme  to  be  the  15th 
March,  (Id.  Mart.)  At  last,  A.  U.  598,  or  600,  (Q.  Fulvio  <r  T. 
Annio.  Coss.)  it  was  transferred  to  the  first  of  January,  {in  Kal  Jan.} 
which  continued  to  be  the  day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS ma- 
gistratihus  ineundis.)  Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.SI.  iii.  147*. 

After  this,  the  consuls  were  usually  electe^d  about  the  end  of  July, 
or  the  bet^nning  of  A  igust.  Fro  :i  their  election  to  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, when  they  e.itered  oti  their  olGce,  they  were  called  CONSU- 
LES  DESIGNATl ;  and  whatever  they  did  in  public  affairs,  they 
were  said  to  do  it  by  their  authority^  not  by  their/>ozocr  ;  {Quod  po- 
testate  nondum  poterat,  obtinuit  auctoritate,)  Cxc.  in  Pis.  4  Sext.  32. 
They  might  however  propose  edicts,  and  do  several  other  things  per- 
taining to  their  office,  Dio.  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to' 
them,  they  were  always  first  asked  their  opinion  in  the  senate.  See 

p.  21  .^ The  interval  was  made  so  long,  that  they  might  have  time 

to  become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office  ;  and  that 
inquiry  might  be  made  whether  they  had  ganied  their  election  by 
bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  upon  trial,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  consulhhip,  and  their  competitors,  who  accused  them, 
were  nominated  in  their'^lace.  Cic.  pro  Syll.  17.  &  32.  They  were 
also,  be^idcii  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or 
of  coming  into  the  senate,  by  the  *  aipurnian  aud  other  laws  ;  Cicm 
pro  Cornel.  Muren.  23.  &c.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla, 
Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cicero  made  the  punishment  of  bribery  still  more 
severe  by  the  Tullian  law,  which  he  passed  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten  years^  exile,  pro  Mur. 
32.  in  Vatin.  15»pro  Sext.  94. 
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Tbe  first  time  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  people,  concerning  bri- 
bery, was  A.  U.  397,  by  G.  Paetilias,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  by 
the  aathority  of  the  .senate,  {atu:torilmf  patrihm  ;  %ii  novorvmi  ynoxi- 
mi  Aomutum  ambitioy  qui  nundincu  et  cancUiabtda  obire  aoliti  erani^ 
cofnprimeretur^)  Li  v.  vii.  15* 

On  tbe  first  of  January,  tbe  senate  and  people  waited  on  the  new 
coDsuIs  {salutabant)^  at  their  houses,  (which  in  after  times  was  call* 
ed  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  being  conducted  with 
great  ponsp,  (which  was  called  PROCKSSUS  CONSULARIS^ 
to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their  vows,  {voia  nuncupabant^)  and 
sacrificed,  each  of  them,  an  ox  to  Jupiter ;  and  (hen  began  their  of- 
fice {munuB  suum  auspicabanhir)^  by  holding  the  senate,  consulting 
it  about  the  appointment  of  the  Latin  holidays,  and  about  other 
thii^  concerning  religion,  Ovid.  Pont,  iv.  4.  &  9.  Liv.  xxi.  63. 
xxii.  1.  xxvi.  36.  Cic,  post  red.  ad  Quir,  5.  RulL  ii.  34.  Dio. 
Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  swear  to  oh- 
serve  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi.  50.  as  they  had  done  when  e-ected  Plin. 
Pan.  64.  €5.  And  in  like  manner,  when  they  resigned  their  office, 
they  assembled  the  people,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  about  what 
they  had  performed  in  their  consulship,  and  swore  that  they  had 
done  nothing  against  the  laws,  Ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes 
might  hinder  them  from  making  a  speech,  and  only  permit  them  to 
swear,  as  the  tribune  Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.  where- 
upon Cicero  instantly  swore  with  a  loud  voice,  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin  :  which  the  whole  Roman  pco- 
le  confirmed  with  a  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out.  that  what 
e  had  sworn  was  true  ;  and  then  conducted  him  from  the  forum  to 
his  house,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3.  Ep. 
Fam»  r.  2.; 
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4.  The  ProviMes  of  the  C01>i^\JLSr, 

During  the  first  days  of  thetr  office  the  consuls  cast  lots,  or 
agreed  among  themselves  about  their  provinces  (provindas  inter  se 
sortiebantur,  aiU  parabant^  vel  comparabant :  provincias  partiti  sunt)j 
Liv.  ii.  40.  iii«  10.  32.  57.  et  alibi  passim*  A  province  (PROVIN* 
CIA),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  metaphorically  used  to  signify 
tbe  office  or  business  of  any  one,  whether  private  or  public  ;  thus, 
0  GetOy  provinciam  cepisti  duram^  Ter.  Pborm.  i.  2.  22.  So 
Heaat.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the  Roman  empire  was  widely  extended, 
the  province  of  a  consul  was  simply  a  certain  charge  assigned  him, 
as  a  war  to  be  carried  on,  &c.  or  a  certain  country  in  which  he  was 
to  act  during  his  consulship,  Liv.  ii.  40.  54.  58.  iii.  10.  22.  25.  v. 
33.  yii.  6.  12.  viii.  I.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14.  4^  15. 
Flor.i.  11. 

'  Anciently  these  provinces  used  to  be  decreed  by  the  senate,  after 
the  consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office,  Liv.  xxxii. 
8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi  passim.  Sometimes  the  same  province  was 
decreed  to  both  consuls,  Id;x.  32.  xxxiv.  42.  xl.  1.  &c.     Thus 
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both  consuls  were  sent  against  the  Samnites,  and  made  to  pass  an- 
der  the  yoke  by  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  at  the  F\irc€B  Cau- 
diniB,  Liv.  ix.  1.  Sic.  So  Paulus  Emilias,  and  Terentius  Varro, 
were  sent  against  Hannibal,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  Si 
XXV.  3.  xxvii.  2:2.  &c. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  law,  passed  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
A.  IT.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two  provinces  for  the  future 
consuls,  before  their  election,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2. 
Sail'  Jug.  27.  which  they^  after  entering  on  their  office,  divided  by 
lot  or  digreetnenU  {sorU  vel  comparatione  partiti  sunt.)  In  latter 
times  the  pr6vince  of  a  consul  was  some  conquered  country,  reduc- 
ed to  the  lorm  of  a  province,  (see  p.  69.)  which  each  consul,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  should  command  ;  for,  during  the  time 
of  their  consulship,  they  usually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence  Ci- 
cero says,  Turn  bella  gerere  nostri  duces  incipiunt^  cumauspicia^  i.  e. 
consulatum  et  praturam,  posuerunt,  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  For  propraetors 
and  proconsuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking*  the  auspices,  {auspicia 
non  habebant^)  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls,  were  called  PROVINCI^ 
CONSULARES  ;  to  the  praetors,  PR£ TORfiE. 

Sometimes  a  certain  province  was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
consuls  ;  as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  Jecree  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to  P.  Scipio,  xtviii* 
38.  Greece,  and  the  war  against  Antiochiis,  to  L.  Scipio,  by  the 
decree  of  the  t^enate,  Id.  xxxvli.  I.  This  was  said  to  be  done  extra 
ordinem^  extra  sortem  vel  sine  sortCy  sine  comparatione,  Id.  iii.  2.  vi. 
30.  &c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  senate  to  determine  the  provinces  of 
the  consuls  and  praetors.  In  appointing  the  provinces  of  the  prae- 
tors, the  tribunes  might  interpose  their  negative  ;  but  not  in  those 
of  the  consuls,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons,  8.  Sometimes  the  people  reversed 
what  the  senate  had  decreed  concerning  the  provinces.  Thus  the 
war  against  Ju^urtha.  which  the  senate  had  decreed  to  Metellus, 
was  given  by  the  p  *ople  to  Marius,  Sail.  Jus;.  73.  And  the  attempt 
of  MariuSt  by  means  of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithrdates  transferred  fom  Sylla  to  himself  by  the 
suSrage  of  the  people,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  civil  war  at  Rome, 
Plutarch,  in  Mar.  ^  Sy//.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  and  in  fact  gave 
both  the  occasion  and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  followed.  So 
when  the  senate,  to  mort  fy  Caesar,  had  decreed  as  provinces  to  him 
and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  roads.  Suet.  Jul. 
19.  Caesar,  by  means  of  the  tribune  Yatinius,  procured  from  the 
people,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Ibid.  S2. 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  9.  in  Vatin.  15.  and  soon  after  also  Transalpine  Gaul 
from  the  senate,  Suet.  tb.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8.  which  important  command 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years,  by  the  Trebo- 
nian  law;  Liv.  Epit.  105.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons,  8.  Epist.  Fam.  i.  7, 
(See  page  30.) 
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'  No  oxte  was  aHowed  to  leave  his  provioce  without  the  permission 
of  the  senate ;  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation,  however,  was  some- 
times  violated  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  Liv.  x.  18.  xxvii,  43. 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled  from 
his  province  by  the  senate ;  bat  his  military  command  could  only 
be  abolished  {cUfrogar%)hy  the  people, Ltr.  xxix,  19. 

The  senate  might  order  the  consuls  to  exchange' their  provinces, 
Ltv.  xxvi,  29.  and  even  force  them  to  resign  their  command,  Id^ 
▼•32. 

Pompoy,  in  his  diird  consulship,  to  check  bribery,  passed  a  law 
that  no  one  should  hold  a  province  till  five  years  after  the  expiration 
of  hb  magistracy,  Dio.  id,  46.  and  that  for  these  five  years,  while  the 
consols  and  praetors  were  <ltot|ualified,  the  senators  of  consular  anil 
prsstorian  rank,  who  had  never  beU  any  foreign  command,  should 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  By  which 
law,  the  government  of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  against  his  will,'  Cic. 
£^«  Fatn.  iiu  2.  Caesar  made  a  law,  that  the  praetorian  provinces 
snoald  not  be  held  loneer  than  a  year,  nor  the  consular  more  &an 
two  years.  Bat  this  law,  which  is  much  praised  by  Cicero,  was 
abrogated  by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 


.■♦ 


^  5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created, 

Tfl£  consuls  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  but 
afterwards  abo  from  the  plebeians.  This  important  change,  although 
in  reality  owing  to  weightier  causes,  was  immediately  occasioned  by 
a  trifling  circumstance.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  nobleman,  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a  patrician, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian.  While  the  latter 
vras  one  day  visiting  her  sister,  the  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
military  tribune,  happened  to  strike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was 
usual  when  that  magistrate  returned  home  from  the  forum.  The 
younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that  custom,  was  frightened  at 
the  noise,  which  made  her  sister  laugh,  and  express  surprise  at  her 
Ignorance.  This  stung  her  to  the  quick ;  and  upon  her  return  home^ 
she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness.  Her  father,  seeing  her  de- 
jected, asked  her  if  all  was  well ;  but  she  at  first  would  not  give  a 
direct  answer :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  last  drew  from  her 
a  confession,  that  she  was  chagrined  at  bein^  connected  with  a  man 
who  could  not  enjoy  the  same  honours  with  her  sister's  husband. 
For,  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  thai  the  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  promiscuously  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
Iao*  iv.  6.  yet  for  forty -four  years  after  their  first  institution,  A.  U. 
311.  t6  A.  U.  355.  no  one  plebeian  had  been  created,  L\v.  v.  13. 
vi.  37.  and  very  few  afterwards.  Lip.  v.  13. 18.  vi.  30.  Ambustus, 
therefore,  consoled  his  daughter  with  assurances,  that  she  should 
soon  see  the  same  honours  at  her  own  house,  which  she  saw  at  her 
sister^s.    To  effect  this,  he  concerted  measures  with  his  son-in-law, 
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and  one  L«  Scxtius,  a  spirited  yocmg  man  of  plebeian  rank,  who  had 
every  thiog  but  birth  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  perfennents. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribanes  of  the  commohs,  Liv* 
y'u  35.  got  themselves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten  years,  ibid. 
43.  for  five  years  they  suiiered  no  curule  magistrates  to  be  created, 
ibid.  35.  and  at  last  prevailed  to  get  one  of  the  consuls  created  from 
among  the  plebeians,  ibid.  42. 

Li.  SEXTIUS  wi^s  the  first  plebeian  consul,  Liv^  vii.  1.  and  the 
second  year  after  hi^,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2.  from  whom  the 
law  ordaining  one  of  tbe.consuls  to  be  a  plebeian,  was  QMed  LEX 
hlCJJilAf  tbtd.21.  Sometimes,  both  consuls  wei«  plebeians.  Id. 
xxiii.  31.  which  was  early  allowed  by  law,.  vii»  ^"-2.  But  this  rarely 
happened :  the  patricians  for  the  mo*^  fart  engrossed  that  honour; 
Iav.  rii.  IB.  19.  et  alibi pas9iv»j  ^U.  Jug.  63.  Cic.  in  RuU.  ii.  1. 
The  Latins  once  reqai»»4^^at  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen 
from  among^^henr,  Liv.  viii.  4.  &  5.  as  did  afterwards  also  the  peo* 
pie  of  Capua,  Id.  xxxiii,  6.  but  both  these  demands  were  rejected 
with  disdain. 

The  first  foreigner,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cornelius 
Balbus,  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  44.  Veil.  ii^.  51 .  a  native  of  Cadiz ;  who  became 
so  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of  the  citizena  residing  at 
Rome,  25  drachnuBj  or  denant,  i.  e.  16«.  Id.  3q.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 

6.  The  Legal  Age^  and  other  Requisitet  for  enjoying  the  Consulship, 

The  1^1  age  for  enjoying  the  consulship  (£tas  CONSUL^ARIS) 
was  forty-three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  and  whoever  was  made  consul  at 
that  age,  was  said  to  be  made  in  his  own  year,  {siu>  armoj)  Cic.  in 
Rull.  li.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  consul,  it  was  requisite  to  have  gone 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  sedile,  and  praetor.  It  be- 
hoved candidates  for  this  office  to.be  present,  and  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, (see  p.  18.)  and  no  one  could  be  created  consul  a  second  time, 
till  after  an  interval  often  years,  Liv.  vii.  42.  x.  13. 

But  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed.  In  ancient  times 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  even  after 
they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated.  Many  persons  were  cre- 
ated consuls  in  their  absence,  and  without  asking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3. 
and  several  below  the  legal  age ;  thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  at  twen- 
ty-three, Iav.  vii.  26.  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight ; 
id.  XXV.  2.  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight ;  Id. 
Epii.  xlix.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminus,  when  not  quite  30 ;  Plviarch. 
Pompey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old ;  {Ex.  S.  C.  legibus 
solutus  consul  anti  fitbat  quim  ilium  magistratum  per  leges  capere 
licuissety  i.  e.  before  by  law  he  c^uld  be  made  aedile ;  which  was 
the  first  office  properly  called  Magistratus,  although  that  title  is  of- 
ten applied  also  to  the  quasstorship  and  tribuneship,  Cic.  pro  leg. 
Manil.21.) 

To  some  the  consulship  was  continued  for  several  years  without 
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int  ermissioD ;  aa  to  Marius,  Ltd*  Epit.  67.  who  was  seven  times  con- 
iul,  aad  once  and  again  created  in  his  absence,  tind»  et  68.  &  80.  Seve- 
ral persons  were  made  consols  without  having  previoasiy  borae  any 
curale  office ;  Liv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii.  7.  Dto.  xxxvi.  33.  Many  were 
re-elected  within  a  less  interval  than  of  ten  years,  Lh*  passim.  And 
the  refusal  of  the  sei^ate  to  permit  Csesar  to  stand  candidate  in  his 
absence,  or  to  retain  his  province,  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  be-* 
twixt  him  and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of 
liberty,  Gb5.  de  belL  civ.  i.  2.  &  3. 

7.  Merations  in  the  Canditian  of  ike  CONSULS  under  fJU  Emperots. 

Julius  Casar  reduced  the  power  of  the  consuls  to  a  mere  name^ 
B^ng  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  76.  all  the  other  magistrates 
were  subject  to  him*  Although  the  usual  form  of  electing  consult 
was  retained,  he  assumed  the  nomination  of  them  entirely  to  him-^ 
self,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  SueL  Jtd.  4 1 .  &  76.  He  was  dictator  and 
consul  at  the  same  time,  Dio.  xliii.  7.  as  Sy  11a  had  been  before  him  ^ 
but  he  resigned  the  consulship  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nomi- 
nated whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him.  When  about  to  set  out  against 
the  Parthians,  he  settled  the  succession  of  magistrates  for  two  years 
to  come,  {CansuUs  et  tribunos  plebis  in  6tennium,  quos  voluity)  Cic. 
Att.  xiv.  6.  Dio.  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a  custom  of  substituting 
consuls  at  any  time,  for  a  few  months  or  weeks ;  sometimes  only  for 
a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan.  v.  397.  Sfiui.  Jvd.  76.  Ctc.  Fam. 
vii.  30.  Dio.  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might  gratify  a  greater 
number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus,  there  were  twenty-five 
consuls  in  pne  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The  usual  number  in  a  year  was 
twelve.  But  the  consuls  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  day  of  Janu. 
anr,  gave  name  to  the  year,  and  had  the  title  of  ORDINARII,  the 
others  being  styled  SUFFECTI,  or  Minorts^  Dio.  xlviii.  35. 

The  consuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  IS. 
did  not  use  any  canvassing,  but  went  through  almost  the  same  for^ 
malities  in  other  respects  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Pan.  63.  64. 
65. 69. 77. 92.  In  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  after  their  electioni 
they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor  in  a  set  speech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii. 
IS.  18.  Paneg.  2.  90.  91.  93.  when  it  was  customary  to  expa^ 
tiate  on  his  virtues ;  which  was'  called,  Honokb,  vel  in  honorem 
PRiNciPis  CENSERE,  Id.  Pan.  54.  because  they  delivered  this  speech, 
when  they  were  first  asked  their  opinion  as  consuls  elect.  (See  p. 
27.  &  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general 
heads,  which  he  used  on  that  occasion.,  and  published  them  under  the 
name  of  PANEG YRICUS,  (i.e.  Xoyo^  w'autyvfixof,  oratio  incanvm" 
tu  habita^  a  woMiyvgn^  conventtiSy  Cic,  Att.  K  14.)  Kervm  Tragdno 
Aagusto  dictxis. 

Under  the  emper6r8,  there  were  persons  dignified  merely  with  ther 
tiUe,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  consuls,  (CONSULES  BONO- 
RARII ',)  as,  under  the  republic,  persons  who  bad  ndver  been  cent* 
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sub  or  pr^tors,  on  accouot  of  some  public  service,  obtained  ihe  li^t 
of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  in  the  place  of  those  who  Dtd 
been  consuls  or  praetors,  (loco  cansularij  velpratorioj  Cic,  Phil.  i.  6. 
y;  17.  Liv.  Epit.  1 1 8.)  which  was  called  aitctoritas  vel  sententia  con' 
sularis  aut  prce^oria,  Cic.  in  Vatiu.  7.  in  Balb.  25 •  So  AUtcUxs  vi-^ 
ter  pratorios^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanti  senaius  omarnenta  pratorim 
JUcrevit,  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 

Those  who  had  been  consuls  were  called  CONSUL ARES^  Ct^* 
Fam.  x\u  4.  &c.  as  those  who  had  been  prap^tors,  were  called  PRJS- 
TORII ;  aediles,  J:D1LIT1I  ;  qusestors,  QU^STORII. 

Uoder  Justinian,  consuls  ceased  to  be  created,  and  the  year,  of 
consequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U.  1293.  But 
the  emperors  still  continued  to  assume  that  office  the  first  year  of 
their  sovereignty.  Constantine  created  two  consuls  annually ;  whose 
o^ce  it  was  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and 
the  other  at  Constantinople* 

11.  PR^TORS. 

1.  Imtiiution  and  power  of  the  PR£TOR. 

i'    ■ 

The  name  of  PR-£TOR  {is  qui  prait  jure  et  exercitu^  Varro 

rr^flcfniyof),  was  anciently  common  to  all  the  magistrates,  Liv»  uu,55%. 

Ascan*  in  Cic.    Thus  the  dictator  is  called  Prator  Mtximua^  Liv. 

▼ii.  3*    But  when  the  consuls,  being  en^ged  in  almost  continual 

wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  administration  of  justice,  a  magistrate 

was  created  for  that  purpose,  A«  U.  389.  to  whom  the  name  of 

PR£TOR  was  thencefordi  appropriated.    He  was  at  first  created 

only  from  the  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation,  for  the  consul* 

flhip  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians ;  but  afterwards,  A.  U. 

418.  also  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  viii.  16.     The  praetor  was  next 

in  dignity  to  the  consuls,  and  was  created  at  the  Comitia  Centuriaia 

with  the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls ;  whence  he  was  called  their 

colleague^  Liv.  vii.  1.  viii.  32.  Cell.  xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.    The 

first  praetor  was  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  son  to  the  great  M.  Furius  Ca- 

millus,  who  died  the  year  that  his  son  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii*  1. 

When  one  praetor  was  not  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
foreigners,  who  flocked  to  Rome,  anodier  praetor  was  added,  A.  U» 
510,  to  administer  justice  to  them,  &r  between  citizens  and  them, 
{qui  inter  cives  Romanes  et  peregrines  jus  diceret^  Liv.  Epit.  xix»«— 
xxii.  35.)  hence  called  PRJ:TER  PEREGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  election,  determined,  by  casting  lots, 
which  of  the  two  jurisdictions  eacli  should  exercise. 

The  praetor  who  administered,  justice  only  between  citizens  wa» 
called  PRJETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honourable ;  whence 
he  was  called  Prjstor  honoratus,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  53.  Major,  Festus 
in  voce  Major  Consul  ;  and  the  law  derived  from  him  and  his  edicts 
is  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  he 
supplied  their,  place,  {munus  consulare susiinebat) Cic.  Fam.  10.  IS. 
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Ha  ipraiided  in  the  assemblies  of  die  people,  and  mi^  conyene  tlie 
seoaAt  i  but  only  when  something  new  happened,  Che.  FBtm.  xit.  38. 
He  likewise  exhibited  certain  pablie  pmes,  as,  the  Lydi  JvoUnuirti  f 
Liv.  xxyii.  33*  the  Circensian  and  Megalensian  games ;  JuvenmL  tk 
19^3,  and  tberefoie  had  a  particular  jurisdictioo  over  plajers,  and 
such  people  ;  at  least  under  the  emperors,  TaciU  Ann.  u  77*  When 
there  was  no  censor,  he  took  care,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  se* 
nate,  that  the  public  buildingB  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  {sartu  Uc^ 
ia  exigdfot,)  Uic.  in  Verr.  i.  50.  On  account  of  these  important 
offices,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  above  ten 
dani,  Ctc.  PhU.  \\.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  ex^ 
[mased  in  these  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO.  Prtetor  da- 
bat  acHonem  etjtidices  ;  the  prastor  gave  the  form  of  a  writ  for  try- 
ing and  redressing  a  particular  wrong  complained  of,  and  appointed 
judges  or  a  jury  to  judge  in  the  cause ;  dicebat  jus^  pronounced 
sentence;  addicebat  bona  vel  damnoj  adjudged  the  goods  of  die 
debtor  to  the  creditor,  Sic. 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  administered  justice  were  called 
DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quod  its  diehus  hac  iria  verba  fari  licebat.) 
Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  administer  justice,  were 
called  NEFASTI. 

nU  NEFASTus  eritf  per  qvem  tria  verba  $Uentur  : 
Fastus,  erit^per  quern  lege  licebit  agi, 

Ovid.  Fast  i.  47. 
2.  EDICTS  of  the  PR^TOR. 

The  Prator  UrbanttSj  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after  hav- 
ing sworn  to  the  observance  of  the  laws,  published  an  edict  (EDIC- 
TUM),  or  system  of  rules  {Formida)j  according  to  which  he  was  to 
administer  justice  for  that  year ;  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero,  LEX 
ANNUA,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  i.  42.  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  he  publicly  declared  (EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rostra, 
{cum  in  concionem  adscendissetj)  what  method  he  was  to  observe, 
(qum  observaturus  essei^)  in  administering  justice,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22. 
This  edict,  he  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a  herald,  Plaut.  in 
Prolog.  Pcmuli  11.  but  also  to  be  nublicly  pasted  up  in  writing, 
(Scrylum  in  ALBO,)  i.  e.  in  tabula  dealbata,  vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  (o/- 
bis  Uteris  notati,)  publici proponi,  vnde  de  PLANO,  (i.  e.  de  humo,) 
rtcte  legi  posset ;  in  laige  letters,  {Uteris  majusadis)  Suet.  Caljg. 
41.  These  words  used  commonly  to  be  prefixed  to  the  edid,  BU- 
NUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  80.  Vitell.  14.  Plaut.  ibid. 

Those  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of  his  pre- 
decessors, were  called  TKALATITIA ;  those,  which  he  framed 
himself,  were  called  NOVA  ;  and  so  any  clause  or  part  of  an  edict, 
CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45.  But 
as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  altered  his  edicts 
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through  favour  or  enmity^  Ctc.  in  Verr.  i.  41  •  46.  this  was  fofhidden,^ 
first  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  ;  A.  U.  585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U* 
686.  by  a  law  which  C.  Cornelius  got  passed  to  the  great  offence  of 
the  nobilitj,  Ut  Prjktorbs  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis  jus  dice- 
RENT,  i.  e.  that  the  praetors,  in  administering  justice,  should  not  de- 
viate from  their  form,  which  they  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
beginning  of  their  office,  Ascon.  in  Orat.  Cic»pro  Com. — Dio.  Cass^ 
36.  c.  22.  <Sr  23,  Erom  this  time  the  law  of  the  praetors,  {jvu 
PR£TORIUM,)  became  more  fixed,  and  lainnrers  began  to  stud/ 
their  edicts  with  particular  attention ;  Ctc«  de  £»tgg*  u  5.  some  also 
to  comment  on  them,  GtlL  xiii.  10.  By  order  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  the  various  edicts  of  the  pretors  were  collected  into  one, 
and  properly  arranged  by  the  lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  greatgrand- 
father of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julian  ;  which  was-  thereafter  called 
EDICTUM  PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no 
doubt  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian. 

^  Besides  the  general  edict,  which  the  praetor  published,  when  he 
entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  published  particular  edicts  as 
occasion  required,  (Edicta  pec uli aria  et  repent itr a,)  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii.  14. 

An  edict  published  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  URBA- 
NUM,  ihid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROVINCIALE,  ibid.  46.  Stct- 
lienst^  45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Prator  Urbanus  only  published  an  annual 
edict,  and  that  the  Prator  Peregrinus  administered  justice,  either 
according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  But 
we  read  also  of  the  edict  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  Ctc.  Fam*  xiii. 
59.  And  it  appears  that  in  certain  cases  he  might  even  be  appealed 
to  for  relief  against  the  decrees  of  the  Prator  Urbanus^  Cic.  Verr. 
i«  46.     Ascon.  in  Cic.  Caes.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dio.  xlii.  32. 

The  other  magistrates  published  edicts  as  well  as  the  pr»tor ; 
the  kings,  Liv.  i.  32.  <$r  44.  the  consuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii.  6.  the  dic- 
tator, Liv,  ii.  30.  viii.  34.  the  censor,  lAv.  xliii.  14.  .Yep.tn  Cat*  1. 
GelL  XV.  11.  the  curule  aediles,  Cic»  PhiL  is.  7.  Plaut.  Captiv*  iv. 

'2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the 
quaestors,  ibid.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial  magistrates,  Cic.  Epist.pas* 
sim  ;  and  under  the  emperors,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  &c.  So  likewise  the  priests,  as  the  pontijices  and  J^- 
cemviri  sacrorum^hW.  xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  2.  t. 
and  in  particular,  the /^on^/ex  truixtmu^,  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  91.GeU. 
ii.  28.  All  these  were  called  HONORATI,  Li  v.  xxv.  5.  Ovid. 
Pont.  iv.  5.  or  Honore  honestati^  Sail.  Cat.  35.  honoribtu  honoratiy 
Vellei.  ii.  124.  honore  vel  honoribus  usi^  Flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Place. 
19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  edicts  was 
also  called  Jus  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  these,  the  edicts  of  the 
praetor  were  the  most  important. 
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The  ofdets  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  were  sometiroes  also 
called  edictGj  but  usually  rescripta*    See  p.  32. 

The  magistrates  in  composing  their  edicts,  took  the  advice  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  state  ;  thus,  Consults  cum  viros  primarios  at- 
que  amplissimos  civitatis  muttoa  in  consilium  adtocdssenty  de  consilii 
senientia  pronuncidruntf  ^c.  Cic.  Verr.  iti.  7.  and  sometimes  of  one 
another;  thus,  Cum  collegium pratorium  iribuni pUb.  adhibuissent^ 
ui  res  nummaria  de  communi  sententia  constiiueretur  ;  conscripsenmt 
communiier  edictumy  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Marius  quod  communiter 
composUumfueratj  solus  tdiant,  ibid. 

^^  The  sununoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  likewise  call- 
ed Edictum.  It  any  person  did  not  obey  the  first  summons,  it  was 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time  ;  and  then  wliat  waa  called  a  pe- 
rempto^  summons  was  given,  (EDICTUM  PEREMPTORIUM 
dabatur^  quod  disceptationem  perimeret,  i.  e.  ultra  tergiversari  non 
pateretur,  which  admitted  of  no  farther  delay ;)  and  if  any  one  n^- 
lected  it,  he  was  called  contumacious^  and  lost  his  cause.  Some- 
times a  summons  of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called 
Unum  pro  omnibus,  or  unum  pro  tribus.  We  read  of  the  sena« 
tors  being  summoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy,  by  an  edict  of  the 
,the  praetor,  Iav*  xliii.  1 1. 

V  Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA;  as, 
about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  possession  of  a  thing ; 
Cic,  Ctjscin.  3.  14.  31.  Orat.^u  10.  to  which  Cicero  all  ades,  Urbani- 
tatis  possessionem  quibusvis  interdictis  defendamusy  Fam,  vii.  32. 
also  about  restoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohibiting  a  thing ;  whence 
Horace,  Sat.u.  3.  21 7«^  Interdicto  kutc  (sc.  insano)  omne  adimat 
jus  prator,  i.  e«  bonis  interdicat^  the  praetor  would  take  from  him  the 
management'of  his  fortune,  and  appoint  him  a  curator,  Id.  Epist,  u 
1.  102«  according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  (qua  furiosis  tt 
male  rem  gererUtous  bonis  ifn^KDici  jubebat^)  Cic.  de  Senect.  7* 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRiETOR. 

/  The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the  city,  who  went 
before  him  with  the  fasces^  Plant,  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  and  by  six  lictors 
without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  pratexta^  which  he  assumed, 
as  the  consuls  did,  on  the  first  day  of  his  office,  after  having  offered 
up  TOWS,  (votis  nuncupatisj)  in  the  capitol. 

y  When  the  praetor  heard  causes,  he  sat  in  the  Forum  or  Comitium, 
on  a  TRIBUTTAL,  (tn,  or  oftener  pro  tribunali^)  which  was  a  kind 
of  stage  or  scafibld,  suggestum  v.  -t<5,)  in  which  was  placed  the  Sella 
Curum  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  38.  Mart.  xi.  99.  and  a  sword 
and  a  spear  (GLADIUS  et  HASTA)  were  set  upright  before  him. 
The  Tribunal  w^  made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14. 
Suet.  Cas.  84.  so  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or  coun- 
sel, of  the  praetor,  Ctc.  de  Orat.  i.  37.  and  others,  Brut.  84.  in  the 
ibnn  of  a  square,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  spacious 
halls  were  erected  round  the  Forum^  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
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tice,  called  BASILICjE,  or  Regies  sc.  odes  vel  porticus,  Soet*  Aue. 
31.  Calig.  37.  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1.  29.  (BfluTiXjxflU  fodi)  Zosim.  v«  3.  Jo- 
9epA.  Jl.  xvii.  1 1 .  from  their  lai^enets  and  magnificeDce,  the  Tribu* 
nal  in  tbeai  seems  to  have  beeD  of  stoDe ;  and  id  the  form  of  a  ae« 
micircle,  Vitntv*  v.  t.  the  two  ends  of  which  were  called  Comua, 
Tacit.  Aonal.  i.  76.  or  Paries  Primoresy  Suet.  Tib.  33.  The  first 
Basilica  at  Rone  appears  to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  566.  hence  called  Porcia,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  sat  on  lower 
seats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rose*  Am,  II.  as  also  did  the  ad- 
▼ocales,  Id*  de  OraK  i.  62.  the  witnesses,  Id.  Flacc.  10.  and  hear- 
ers, Brut.  84.  SueL  Aug.  66.  Whence  Subsellia  is  put  for  the  act 
of  judfl^ng.  Suet.  Ktr.  17.  or  of  pleading,  Cic.  de  OraU  i.  8.  ii.  33. 
thus,  yersatus  in  vtrisque  subselUis  cum  summafama  eifid%  ;  i.  e. 
judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  10.  A  stibsellns  Alienus, 
inc.  i.  e.  causidicusj  a  pleader,  in  Cacil.  15.  For  such  were  said 
habitare  in  subselliis^  Orat.  i.  62.  A  stAsellUs  in  otium  se  conferre, 
to  retire  fix>m  pleading,  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magbtrates,  when  they  sat  in  judgment  (judicia  ex^ 
&rcebant^)  did  not  use  a  Tribunal^  but  only  svhsellia ;  as  the  tri- 
bunes, plebeian  aediles,  and  quaestors,  &c.  Ascan.  in  Cic.  Suet.  Claud. 
23. 

The  benches  on  which  the  senators  sat  in  the  senate-house  were 
likewise  called  subsellia^  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence  longi  subsellii 
judication  the  slowness  of  the  senate  in  decreeing,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9. 
And  so  also  the* seats  in  the  theatres,  circus,  &c.  thus,  senaioria  suh- 
sellia^  Cic.  pro  Com.  1.  Bis  subtena  sepsellia^  the  seats  of  the 
Eqmtes^  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  less  importance,  the  praetor  judged  and  passed  sen- 
tence without  form,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  whether  sitting  or 
walking;  and  then  he  was  said  COGNOSCERE,  interloqm^  discu- 
tere  E  vel  DE  PLANO  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  ex  ctquo  locoj 
Fam.  iii.  8.  Csecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6.  nonpro^  vel.  e  tribunali,  aut  ex 
stperiore  loco  ;  which  expressions  are  opposed  to  the  former :  So 
Suet.  Inb.  33.  But  about  all  important  affairs,  he  judged  in  form 
on  his  tribunal:  whence  atque  hae  agebantur  in  conventu palam,  de 
stll6  ac  de  loco  superiore^  Cic.  Verr.  4.  40. 

The  usual  attendants  (MINiSTRI  vel  oppanlar^;)  of  the  pnetor, 
besides  the  lictors,  were  the  SCRIBE,  who  recorded  his  proceed- 
ings, (cm  ac'd  in  tabulas  referrent^)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78.  &  79^  and  the 
ACCEN^I,  who  summoned  persons,  and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it 
was  the  ihird'hour,  or  nine  o'clock  before  noon ;  when  it  was  mid- 
day, and  when  it  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  after  noon, 
Varr*  dr  ('.ng.  Lat.  v.  9.* 

4.  The  number  o/FR£TORS  at  different  times. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there  were  only' 
two  praetors.  When  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province,  A.  U.  526,  two  other  praetors  were  added  to  govern 
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them,  Liv»  Epit,  30.  and  two  more  when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain 
were  subdued,  Id.  xxxii.  27.  &  28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  prae- 
tors were  created  by  the  Baebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  six  pra^. 
tors  and  four  should  be  created  alternately ;  Liv»  xU  44.  but  this 
regulation  seems  not  to  have  beeii^long  observed. 

^  Of  these  six  praetors,  two  onljT remained  in  the  city;  the  other 
four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  set  out  foe 
their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  province,  as  the 
consuls,  by  casting  lots,  or  by  agreement,  Liv.  passim. 

^  Sometimes  one  praetor  administered  justice  both  between  citizens 
and  foreigners,  Liv,  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  K  xxxv.  41.  and  in 
dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were  exempted  from 
military  service,  Id,  xxiii.  32. 

%  The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  administered  justice  only  iq 
private  or  lesser  causes ;  but  in  public  or  important  causes,  ihe  peo* 
pie  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed  perisons,  one  ormojre,  to 
preside  at  the  trial,  (que  quaslioni  praesstnt^  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29, 
qiUBrerent,  quastiones  public'as  vel  judicia  exercerent^  Liv.  iv,  51. 
xxxviii^  55.  Sallust.  Jug.  40.)  who  were  called  QUiESITORES,  or 
QucBstores  paricidii^  whose  authority  lasted  only  till  the  trial  waa. 
over.  Sometimes  a  dictator  was  created  for  holding  trials,  Ltv.  ix« 
26.  But  A.  U.  G04.  it  was  determined,  that  the  rrator  Urbanua 
and  Peregrinus  should  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions ; 
and  that  the  four  other  praetors  should  during  their  magistracy  also 
remain  ip  the  city,  and  preside  at  public  trials  :  one  at  trials  con- 
cerning extortion,  {dt  repeiundis  ;)  another,  concerning  bribery,  {de 
ambiiu;)  a  third,  concerning  crimes  committed  against  the  state, 
{de  maj estate  ;)  and  a  fourth,  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury, 
{de peculatu.)  These  were  called  QUESTIONtS  PERPETUi;, 
Cic.  Brut.  26.  because  they  were  annually  assigned  {mandabantur)^ 
to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  {qui petpetud  exercerent^)  according  to  a  certain  form. prescrib- 
ed by  law :  so  that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new 
law,  or  of  appointing  extraordinary  inquisitors  to  preside  at  them, 
who  should  resign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But 
still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  people  or 
senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves,  or  appointed  inquisitors 
to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said  extra  ordinem  qum- 
rere :  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred  rites  oft  the 
Bona  Dea^  or  Good  Goddess,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  14,  &  16.  and  of  Milo^ 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Sic. 

y  ^  L.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  the  quastioms  perpetum^  by  add- 
ing  those  de  FALSO,  vel  de  crimine  falsi^  concerning  forgers  of 
wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  base  money,  &c.  dt  SICA- 
RIIS  et  VENEFICIS,  about  such  as  killed  a  person  with  weapons 
or  poison;  et  de  PARRICIDIS,  on  which  account  he  created  two 
additional  praetors,  A.  U.  672 ;  some  say  four.  Julius  Caesar  in- 
creased the  numberof  praetors,  first  to  ten.  A.  U.  707.  Dto.  xlii.  51. 

15  ' 
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then  to  foarteen,  Id»  xliii.  47.  afterwards  to  sixteen,  lb,  49.  Tacit, 
KsU  iii.  37.      Under  the  tritmivirij  there  were  67  praetors  in  one 

fear,  JDto.  xlviii.  43.  53.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve, 
No*  says  ten ;  xliii*  32.  but  afterwards  made  them  sixteen,  Pompwu 
de  orig*  jur.  i'u  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than 
twelve  at  his  death,  Annal.  i.  14.  Under  I'iberius,  there  were 
sometimes  fifteen  and  sometimes  sixteen,  Dio.  Iviii.  SO.  Claudius 
added  two  prstors  for  the  cognizance  of  trusts,  {qui  dejideicommis- 
sis  jus  dicerent.)  The  number  then  was  eighteen ;  but  afterwards 
it  varied. 

'  Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  functions  of  the 
praetors  weri^  conferred  on  the  pronfecius  pntorio^  and  other  magis- 
trates instituted  by  the  emperors.  The  praetors  of  course  sunk  in 
their  importance  :  under  Valentinian  their  number  was  reduced  to 
three  ;  and  this  magistracy  having  become  an  empty  name,  {vuxne 
nonuny)  Boeth.  de  consol.  philos.  iii.  4.  was  at  last  entirely  sup- 
pressed, as  it  is  thought,  under  Justinian. 

Hi.  CENSORS. 

Two  magistrates  were  first  created,  A.  U.  312.  for  taking  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  value  of  their  fortunes, 
{ctnsui  agendo  j;)  whence  they  were  called  CENSORES,  Liv.  et 
Ftsl,  (Censor,  ad  cujus  censionem^  id  est  arbitrium^  censeretur  popu- 
Iu5,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As  the  consuls,  being  engaged  in  wars 
abroad,  or  commotions  at  home,  had  no  leisure  for  that  business, 
{non  consulibus  opera  cratj  sc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  xdnego* 
titan  agere^)  the  census  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Liv.  iii* 
22.  iv.  8. 

The  censors  at  first  continued  in  office  for  five  years.  Ibid,  But 
afterwards,  lest  they  should  abuse  their  authority,  a  law  was  passed 
by  Mamercus  iCmilius  the  dictator,  ordaining,  that  they  should  be 
elected  every  five  years  ;  but  that  their  power  should  continue  only 
fii  year  and  a  half,  {Ex  quinquinnali  annua  ac  semes tris  censura  facta 
esty)  Liv«  iv.  24.  iv.  33. 

The  censors  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  except  the  lictors. 
V  The  censors  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons of  consular  dignity  ;  at  first  only  from  the  patricians,  but  after- 
wards likewise  from  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian  censor  was 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404*  who  also  had  been  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22.  Afterwards  a  law  was  made,  that  one  of  the 
censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  Sometimes  both  censors  were 
plebeians,  Liv,  Epit.  59.  and  somethnes  those  were  created  cen- 
sors, who  had  neither  been  consuls  nor  praetors,  Liv,  xxvii.  6.  and 
11.  but  not  so  after  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  last  censors,  namely'  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Augustus, 
are  said  to  have  been  private  persons,  (PRI V ATI,)  Dio,  liv.  2.  not 
that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office  before,  but  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Emperor ;  all  besides  him  being  called.by  that  naiyie, 
VelL  iu  99*  Suet.  Tacii,  et  Plin.  passim. 
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The  power  of  the  ccnson  at  first  was  small ;  but  afterwards  it  be- 
came veiy  great.  AH  the  orders  of  the  state  were  subject  to  theoi, 
{ctnsoribus  subjecti^  Lay*  iv.  24.)  Heuce  the  censorship  is  called} 
by  Plutarch,  the  summit  of  all  prefermeuts  {omnium  honorum  aptx^ 
reifasiigitmi^)  ia  Cat.  Maj.  and  by  Cvcevo^  majtstra  pudoris  et  mo* 
destiaj  in  Pis.  4.  The  title  of  Censor  was  esteemed  more  honoara* 
ble  than  that  of  Consul ;  as  appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues : 
and  it  was  reckoned  the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  sprang 
from  a  censorian  family,  VaUr,  viii.  13.  TaciL  Ann.  iii.  39« 
Hist.  ill.  9. 

The  office  of  the  censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and 
to  inspect  the  morals,  of  the  citizens,  Ctc.  de  leg.  iii.  3. 

The  censors  took  the  census  in  the  Campus  Marlius.  Seated  in 
their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and  other  officem, 
they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their  classes  and  centurief^ 
and  also  into  their  tribes,  Liv.  xxix,  37.  to  be  called  {citari)  before 
them  by  a  herald,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  fortunes,  family, 
&c.  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  (See  p«  76.)  At 
the  same  time,  they  reviewed  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  sop- 
plied  the  vacant  places  in  both,  and  inflicted  various  marks  <^  dis« 
grace  (noias  inurebant)  on  those  who  deserved  it.  A  senator  they 
excluded  ^  from  the  senate-house,  (senatu  movebant^  vel  ejiciebani,^ 
(see  p.  17.)  an  eqtus  they  deprived  of  his  public  horse,  {equum  adi" 
mebanC)  (see  p.  35.)  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a 
more  honourable  to  a  less  honourable  tribe,  {tribu  movebant ;)  or 
deprived  him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  except  libertyf 
{azrariuni  faciebant^  Li  v.  Qui  per  hoc  nan  esset  in  &lbo  centuria  ttut^ 
sed  ad  hoc  esset  civis  tanium^  ut  pro  capiU  suo  tributi  nomine  asra 
penderei,  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  tabulas 
Ozritum^  vel  inter  Cttrites  referebant^  i.  e.  jure  suffragii privaba/nJt  f 
Cell.  xvi.  13.  Strab.  v.  p.  220.  Hence  Cariie  cerA  digni^  worthless 
persons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  63.  But  this  last  phrase  does  not  often 
occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almost  always  use  JErariumfacert ;  in  Tel 
inter  ararios  referre.  This  mark  of  disgrace  was  also  inflicted  on 
a  senator  or  an  eques^  and  was  then  always  added  to  the  mark  of 
disgrace  peculiar  to  their  order;  thus,  Censores  Mamercum^  qmfvit* 
^^t  dictator  J  tribu  moverunt,  octupiicatoque  censt/,  (i.  e.  having  made 
the  valuation  of  his  estate  eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus 
he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  eight  times  more  tribute,)  arariumfect" 
^^tmi^  Liv.  iv.  24.  Omnes^  quos  senatu  moverunt^  quibusque  equos 
^^^demerunt,  ararios  fecerunt^  et  tribu  moverunty  xlii.  10.  The  censors 
themselves  did  not  sometimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  res- 
pect; Claudius  negabat,  Suffragii  lationem  injussuj)opuli  censorept 
cuiquam  homini  admere  posse^  Neque  em'm  si  tribu  movere  posset^ 
quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutate  jubere  tribum^  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xzx« 
trombus  emovere  posse :  id  est^  civitatem  libertatemque  eripere^  non  vbi 
^^nseatur finire,  sed  censu  excluder e.  H(bc  inter  ipsos  disceptata^irc* 
Lir.xlv.  15. 
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^  The  censors  could  inflict  these  marks  of  disgrace  upon  what  evi- 
dence, and  for  what  cause,  they  judged  proper ;  but,  when  they  ex** 
pelled  from  the  senate,  they  commonly  annexed  a  reason  to  their 
censure,  Lid.  xxxix.  42.  which  was  called  SUBSCRIPTIO  CEN- 
SORIA,  Cic»  pro  Cluent,  43.  &l  44.  Sometimes  an  appeal  was  made 
from  their  sentence  to  the  people,  Plutarch*  in  T.  Q.  Flamin* 
y  The  censors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  inflicting 
any  censure,  {ui  alter  de  senatu  moveri  velit,  alter  retiruat ;  at  alter 
in  (Erarios  referrij  aut  tribu  moveri  jubeat^  alter  vetet^  Cic.  ibid* 
JVes  ejecti  de  senatu  ;  retinuit  quosdam  Lepidus  a  collega  prceteritosy 
Liv.  xl«  5h)  but  they  might  even  stigmatize  one  another,  Lt'v. 
xzix.  37. 

^  The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  enrolled 
by  their  own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ro- 
man censors,  (ex  formula  ah  Romanis  censoribus  data^)  and  an  ac- 
count of  them  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  Ldv.  xxix.  15.  So  that  the 
lenate  might  see  at  one  view  the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  whole 
empire,  ibid.  37. 

When  the  censors  took  an  estimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  said,  censum  agere  vel  habere  ;  Censere  populi  civitatesj 
sobolesy  familias^  pecuniasquej  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Referre  in  censtmkf 
Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Flor.  i.  6.  or,  censui  ascribere^  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51. 
The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the  censors  an  estimate  of  their 
fortunes,  &c.  were  said  Censeri  modum  agri^  mancipia^  pecunias, 
ftc.sc.  secundum  vel  auodad^  Cic.  Place.  32.  s.  80.  Projiteri;  in 
censum  deferre  vel  deaicare^  Id.  Arch.  4.  Sene<;.  Ep.  95.  annos  de^ 
Jetre  vel  censeri :  thus,  CL.  annos  census  est  Claudii  Casaris  censurA 
T.  FitUonius  Bononiensis  /  idque  collatis  censibus  quos  ante  detulerat, 
verum  apparmt^  Plin.  vii.  49.  s,  50.  Sometimes  also  censere  ;  thus, 
Pr<Bdia  censere^  to  give  in  an  estimate  of  one's  farms,  Cic.  Flacc*  33. 
4av»  xlv.  15.  Prmdia  censui  censendo^  sc.  apta^  i.  e.  quorum  cen- 
sus censeri,  pretiwn  cestiAiari  ordinis  et  tributi  causd  potest  ^  farms, 
of  which  one  is  the  just  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  censeri^  to  be  va- 
lued dr  esteemed,  to  be  held  in  estimation  ;  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Val^  Max. 
▼.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  W.  15.  2.  Senec.  Ep.  76.  Plin.  Pan.  15.  De  quo 
censeris^  amicus^  from  whom  or  on  whose  account  you  are  valued, 
Ovid.  Pont.  a.  5.  uit.  Privatus  illis  CENSUS  erat  brevis^  their 
•  private  fortune  was  small,'^oraf.  Od.  ii.  15.  13.  exiguus^  Ep.  i.  1. 
43.  tenuis^  Id.  7.  76.  Equestris^  v.  -<er,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques; 
CCCC^millia  ntimmtim,  400,000  sesterces,  Plin.  Ep.  1.19.  Sena- 
toriuSf  of  a  senator.  Suet.  Vesp.  17.  Homo  sine  censu^  Cic.  Place. 
52.  Ex  sensu  tributa  conferre^  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  censuj 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  323.  Dat  census  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56. 
Census  partus  per  vulnera^  a  fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9.  De- 
mitttre  censum  in  viscera^  i.  e.  bona  obligurire^  to  eat  up,  Id.  Met. 
Yiii.  846.  Romani  census  populij  the  treasury,  Lucan.  iii.  157.  Bre- 
ves extendere  census j  to  make  a  small  fortune  go  far,  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  censors  divided  the  citizens  into  classes  and  centuries,  ac- 
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cording  to  their  fortunes.  Thej  added  new  tribes  to  the  old,  when 
it  was  necessary,  Liv.  x.  9.  EpiL  1 9.  They  let  the  public  lands  and 
taxes,  (see  p.  64.)  and  the  regulations  which  they  prescribed  to  ttie 
fiirmers-seneral  (rnlancip^nis  v.  publicanis)  were  called  Leges  vel 
Tabula  Vensoria,  Cic.  Yell.  iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

^  The  censors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  repair* 
ing'  tile  public  works,  such  as  temples,  porticos,  &c.  {opera  publka 
€tdificanda  et  reficienda  REDEMPTORiBUS  locabant ;)  which  they 
examined  when  finished  (probaventnt,  i.  e.  recti  et  ex  ordine  facta 
esse  prommciaverunt ;)  and  caused  to  be  kept  in  good  repair,  sarta 
tecta  exigebantj  sc.  et.)  Liv.  iv.  22.  xl.  51,  xlii.  3.  xlv#  15.  The 
expenses  allowed  by  the  public  for  executing  these  works,  were 
called  Ultrotributa,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec,  Beiuf.  iv.  1. 
Hence  Ultrotributa  locare^  to  let  them,  or  to  promise  a  certain  sum 
for  executing  them  ;  conducere^  to  undertake  them,  ibid, 

1      Tiie  censors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets,  and  making  the 

?iblic  roads^  bridges,  aquaeducts,  &c.  Liv*  ix.  29.  &  43.  xli.  27. 
hey  likewise  made  contracts  about  furnishing  the  public  sacri- 
fices, Plutarch  in  Cat*  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  curule  magis- 
trates, Liv.  XXIV.  18.  Fest.  in  voc.  Equi  Ccrules  ;  also  about  feed- 
ing the  geese  which  were  kept  in  the  capitol,  in  commemoration  of 
their  having  preserved  it,  when  the  dogs  bad  failed  to  give  the  alarm, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.  Plin.  x.  22.  s.  26.  xxix.  4.  s.  14. 
(  They  took  care  that  private  persons  should  not  occupy  what  be- 
longed to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  i.  And  if  any  one  refused  to  obey 
their  sentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  distrain  his  effects  till  he 
made  payment,  Liv.  xliii.  16. 
I  The  imposing  of  taxes  is  often  ascribed  to  the  censors  ;  but  this 
was  done  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  the  order  of  the  people  ; 
without  which  the  censors  bad  not  even  the  right  of  laying  out  the 
public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands,  Liv.  xxvii.  1 1.  xl.  46. 
xli.  37.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.  vi.  10.  Hence  the  senate  sometimes  can- 
celled their  leases,  {locationes  inducebant^)  when  they  disapproved 
of  them.  Id.  xxxix.  44.  For  the  senate  had  the  chief  direction  in  all 
these  matters,  ibid. 

/  The  censor  had  no  right  to  propose  laws,  to  lay  any  thing  before 
the  senate  or  people;  unless  by  means  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  or  a 
tribute  of  the  commons,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  17.  Liv.  loc  cit. 

The  power  of  the  censors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes,  or  to 
such  things  as  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  were  punishable  by  law  ;  but  only  to  matters  of  a  private  na- 
ture, and  of  less  importance;  as,  if  one  did  not  cultivate  his  ground 
properly,  Gell.  iv.  12.  if  an  eques  did  not  take  proper  care  of  his 
norse,  which  was  called  Incuria  or  Impolitia^  ibid,  if  one  lived  too 
long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for  which  was  called  jes  uxoriuu,  Fesius :) 
orcontracted  debt  without  cause,  &c.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9.  and  parti- 
cularly, if  any  one  had  not  behaved  with  sufficient  bravery  in  war  ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  18.  or  was  of  dissolute  morals,  Cic.  Cluenl.  47. 5  above 
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all|  if  a  person  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  ei  Cic»  Off*  tii.  3t « 
Gill.  vii.  18. 

Th^  accused  were  usually  permitted  to  make  their  defencei  (oew- 
sam  dkere^)  L\v.  loc.  cit. 
1/  The  seoteiice  of  the  censors,  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSORIA 
veljudiciian  censorisj)  only  affected  the  rank  and  chan^cter  cf  per- 
8on8«  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMlNIA,  (qvdd  i^no* 
mine  tantf4my  u  e.  digoitate  versabatur^)  and  in  later  times  had  no 
other  eiiect,  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blush,  {tdhitfere  dammatd 
afftrtbat prater  ruborem^  C\c.) 
y  It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  c^urt  of  lav, 
{nonpro  rejudicatd  habebatur ;)  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by  the 
next  censors  or  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  verdict  of  a  jucj,  o^  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  we  find  C.  Gceta}  who 
had  been  extruded  the  senate  by  the  censors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very 
next  lustrum  himself  made  censor,  Ctc.  pro  Cluent.  42.  See  p.  !?• 
Sometimes  the  senate  added  force  id  the  feeble  sentence  of  the  cea- 
sors,  {inerti  censoria  notot^)  by  their  decree,  which  imposed  an  addi- 
tional punishment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 

The  office  of  censor  was  once  exercised  by  a  dictator,  lAv*  xxiii. 
22.  &  23  After  Sylla,  the  election  of  censors  was  intermitted  for 
about  1 7  years,  Ascon.  in  Cic, 
V  When  the  censors  acted  improperly,  they  might  be  brought  to  a 
trial ;  as  they  sometimes  were  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  lAv. 
XXV.  43.  xliii,  15.  16.  Nay,  we  find  a  tribune  ordering  a  censor  to 
be  seized  and  led  to  prison,  Id.  ix.  34.  and  even  to  be  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  epit.  59.  Plin.  vii.  44.  s.  45.  but  both  were 
prevented  by  their  colleagues,  ibid.  43.  s.  45. 

Two  things  were  peculiar  to  the  censors. — 1.  No  one  could  bo 
elected  a  second  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law  of  C.  Mar- 
tins Rutilus,  who  refused  a  second  censorship  when  conferred  on 
him,  hence  surnamed  CENSORINUS,  VaUr.  Max.  iv.  K— 2.  If 
one  of  the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted  in  hia  room ;  but 
his  surviving  colleague  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  Zftv*.  xxiv. 
43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a  censor  was  esteemed  ominous,  because  it  had  hap- 
pened that  a  censor  died,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place,  m 
that  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  Liv.  v.  31. 
vi.27. 

The  censors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their  elec* 
tion.  It  was  customary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were  over,  to 
sit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius,  before  the 
temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  began  to  execute  their 
office,  they  swore  that  they  would  do  nothing  through  favour  or  ha- 
tred,  but  that  they  would^act  uprightly ;  and  when  they  resigned 
their  office,  they  swore  that  they  lutd  done  so.  Then  going  up  to 
the  treasury,  {in  erarium  ascendentes^)  they  left  a  list  of  those  whom 
th*y  had  made  <srarii^  Liv,  xxixi  37. 
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A  record  of  {be  proceedings  of  the  censors  {memorid  pnblica  rt* 
CiTisioniSj  tabulis  publicis  imprtssa)  was.  kept  in  the  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  Ck.  pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  also  said  to  have  been  preserved 
with  great  ca^  by  their  descendants,  Dianys.  u  74. 

One  of  the  censors  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Farr.  LaL  L.  v.  9. 
after  the  census  was  finished,  ofiered  a  solemn  sacrifice  {lustrum 
condidit)  in  the  Campus  Martius.     See  p.  78. 

The  power  of  the  censora  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tribune- 
ship  of  Ciodius,  A.  U,  6J5.  who  got  a  law  passed,  ordenng  that  no 
senator  should  be  degraded  by  the  censors,  unless  he  had  been  for- 
mally accused  and  condemned  by  both  censors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13. 
but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the  powers  of  the  censorship  res- 
tored soon  after  by  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  A.  U.  703.  Ascon,  in  Cic. 
Dio^  xl.  57. 

Under  the  emperors  the  office  of  censor  was  abolished :  but  the 
chief  duties  of  it  were  exercised  by  the  emperors  themselves,  or  by 
other  magistrates. 

Julius  Csesar  made  a  review  of  the  people  {recensumpapidi  ^gii,) 
after  a  new  manner,  in  the  several  streets,  by  means  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  houses,  (vicatimper  dominos  insidarvmj)  Suet*  Jul*  41. 
but  this  was  not  a  review  or  the. whole  Roman  people,  but  only  of 
the  poorer  sort,  who  received  a  monthly  gratuity  of  com^from  the 

{>ublic,  ibid,  which  used  to  be  given  them  in  former  times,  first  at  a 
ow  price,  Liv.  ii.  34.  and  afterwards  by  the  law  of  Ciodius,  for 
nought,  Cic.pro  SexL  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Csesar  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  inspect  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii*  14.  under  the  title  of 
PILEFECTUS  MORUM  vel  morUms,  Suet,  Jul.  76.  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  censor,  Dw.  xliv.  5.  A 
power  similar  to  this  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on  Pompey  in 
his  third  consulship,  {corrxgendis  moribus  dcUctus,)  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
98. 

Augustus  thrice  made  a  review  of  the  people  ;  the  first  and  last 
time  with  a  colleague,  and  the  second  time  alone,  Suet.  Aug.  27. 

He  was  invested  by  the  senate  with  the  same  censorian  power  as 
Julius  Caesar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dio  Cassius, 
liti.  17.  liv.  2.  10.  &  30.  according  to  Suetonius  for  life,  {recepit  et 
morwn  legitmque  regimen  perpetuum^)  Suet.  Aug.  27.  tinder  the  ti- 
tle of  MAGISTER  MORUM,  Fast.  Cons.  Hence  Horace,  Evist. 
II.  1. 

Cum  tot  sustinecLs^  ac  tanta  negotia  tolwy 
Ret  Italas  armis  tuteris^  moribus  ornes^ 
Legibus  emendeSy  &c. 

Augustus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  censor.  Suet.  27.  although 
he  is  so  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  and  Ovid  says  of  him,  sic 
agUur  CBNSURA,  &c.  Fast.  vi.  647.  Some  of  the  succeeding  empe- 
rors assumed  this  title,  particularly  those  of  the  Flavian  family,  But 
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most  of  them  rejected  it,  as  Trajan,  P/in.  Paneg.  45.  after  whom 
we  rarely  find  it  mentioned,  Dio,  liii.  18. 

Tiberius  thought  the  censorship  unfit  for  hid  time,  (nontW  tempus 
censurce^)  Tacit.  Ann.  ii«  33.  It  was  therefore  intermitted  during 
his  government ;  as  it  was  likewise  during  that  of  his  successor* 

^y  A  review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vitelh'u8| 
the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800.  Sutt.  Claud, 
16.  yu.  2.  by  Vespasian  and  Titu.s ;  A.  U.  «27.  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  TU. 
6.  but  never  after.  Censorinus  de  die  naU  18.  bays,  that  this  re- 
view was  made  only  seventy-five  times  during  650,  or  rather  630 
years,  from  its  first  mstitution  under  Servius  to  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian ;  after  which  it  was  totally  discontinued,  ibid. 

V  Decius  endeavoured  to  restore  the  censorship  in  the  person  of 
Valerian,  but  without  effect.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome  at  that 
period  could  not  bear  such  a  magistrate,  TrebelL  Pollio.  in  Valtr. 

IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  People. 

The  plebeians,  being  oppressed  by  the  patricians  on  account  of 
debt,  Ldvi  ii.  23.  &c.  at  the  instigation  of  one  Sicinius,  made  a  se- 
cession to  a  mountain,  afterwards  called  Mons  Sacer^  three  miles 
from  Rome  ;  A.  U.  260,26tV/.  32.  nor  could  tliey  be  prevailed  on  to 
return,  till  they  obtained  from  the  patricians  a  remission  of  debts 
for  those  who  were  insolvent,  and  liberty  to  such  as  had  been  given 
up  to  serve  their  creditors  ;  and  likewise  that  the  plebeians  should 
have  proper  magistrates  of  their  own  to  protect  their  rights,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  {sacrosanctiA  Liv.  iii.  33. 
&  bS.  Dionys.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES,  according 
to  Varro,  dt  Ling.  Lai.  L  iv.  14.  because  they  were  at  first  createa 
from  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  first  created,  Cic.pro  Com*  !•  at  the  as- 
sembly, by  curicB,  who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  colleagues 
to  themselves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were  first  elected  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa^  c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten  tribunes  were  cre- 
ated ;  Liv»  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continued 
ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unless  first  adopted  into,  a 
plebeian  family,  as  was  the  case  with  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero, 
pro  Dom,  16.  Suet.  Jul,  20.  At  one  time,  however,  we  find  two 
patricians  of  consular  dignity  elected  tribunes;  Liv,  iii.  65.  And 
no  one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian  sdile,  whose  father  had 
borne  a  curule  oflice,  and  was  alive,  Liv,  xxx.  19.  nor  whose  father 
was  a  captive,  xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  first  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  ple- 
beians ;  but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Alinian  law,  some  think  A.  U. 
623,  that  no  one  should  be  made  tribune,  who  was  not  a  senator, 
GelL  xiv.  8.  SueU  jJug.  10.  And  we  read,  that  when  there  were 
nosenatorian  candidates,  on  account  of  the  powers  of  that  office 
being  diminished,  Augustus  chose  them  from  the  Equites^  Suet.  Aug. 
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40.'  Die,  liv.  36.  30.  But  others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only 
ordained,  that  those  who  were  made  tribunes  should  of  course  be 
senators,  and  did  not  prescribe  any  restriction  concerning  their  elec- 
tion. See  Mantitius  de  legg»  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
emperors,  no  one  but  a  senator -had  a  right  to  stand  candidate  for 
the  inhnneship^  (jtu  tribunattjLs  petendi,)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chosen  by  lot,  presided  at  the  eomitia  for 
electiiig  tribunes,  Liv^  iti.  64.  which  charge  was  called  sots  comUi-^ 
Ofum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri^  when  there  were 
BO  tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  presided  at  their  election,  e«  54/ 
If  the  assembly  was  broken  up,  {$i  eomitia  dirempta  essent^)  before 
the  ten  tribunes  were  elected,  those  who  were  created  might  choose 

icoiftare)  colleagues  for  themselves  to  complete  the  number,  c.  65. 
luta  law  was  immediately  passed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  thia 
for  the  future,  which  enacted,  "  that  he  who  presided  should  con- 
tinue the  cmmtiM^  and  recall  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till  (en 
were  elected,^^  ihid^ 

The  tribunes  always  entered  on  Jheir  office  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, (antt  diem  quartum  Idus  Decembris^)  because  the  first  tribunes 
were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  52.  Dionyf.  vi.  89.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  however,  Asconius  says,  it  was  on  the  5th  (nont>  Decembris)^ 
n  proasm.  Verr.  10.  But  thrs  seems  not  to  have  been  so ;  for  Ci- 
cero himself  on  that  day  calls  Cato  tribunua  designatus,  pro  Sext* 
28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga  pratexta^  nor  had  they  any  external 
maik  of  dignity,  except  a  kind  of'  beadle,  called  viator^  who  went 
before  tbem.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  carriage, 
CSc.  PhiL  ii.  34.  Pint.  Qu^st.  Rom.  81.  When  they  administered 
justice,  they  had  no  tribunal^  but  sat  on  subset  Ha  or  benches,  Ascon. 
in  Cic.  They  had,  however,  on  all  occasions,  a  right  of  preceden- 
cy; and  evety  body  was  obliged  to  rise  in  their  presence,  Plin.  Ep. 
i.  25.  "^ 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  first  was  very  limited.  It  consisted 
inldndering,  not  in  acting,  Dionys.  vii.  17.  and  was  expressed  by 
the  word  VETO,  I  forbid  it.  They  had  only  the  right  of  seizing, 
but  not  of  summoning ;  (prehensionem^  sed  non  vocationem  habebant^) 
6eU.  xiii.  12.  Their  office  was  only  to  assist  the  plebeians  against 
the  patricians  and  magistrates  ;  {Auxilii^  non  pana  jus  datum  illi 
potestatij)  Liv.  ii.  35.  vi.  37.  Hence  they  were  said,  esse  prvoatij 
sim  imperii,  sine  magistrate  ii.  56.  not  being  dignified  with  the 
name  of  magistrates,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol.  et  Qwtst.  Hem.  81 .  as  they 
were  afterwards,  lAv.  iv.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  37.  They  were  not  even 
altowed  to  enter  the  senate.    See  p.  26. 

But  in  process  of  time  they  increased  their  influence  to  such  a 
d^ree,  that  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  people, 
they  did  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They  hindered  the  collec- 
tion of  tribute,  lAv.  t.  13.  the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  iv.  1.  and  the 
Creation  of  magistrates^  which  they  did  at  one  time  for  five  years, 
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Liv*  Vi.  35.  They  could  put  a  negative  {intercedere)  upon  all  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  and  ordinances  of  the  people ;  Cic.  pro  Mil* 
6.  Liv.  xlv.  21.  Polyb.  vi*  14,  and  a  single  tribune  bjr  his  V£TO, 
could  step  the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  Caesar 
calls  extremumjus  tribunorum,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6. 
&  48.  vi.  35.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did 
not  obey  it,  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  led  to  prison  by  a  viator  ;  or  a  day  was  appointed  for 
his  trial  before  the  people ;  as  a  violater  of  the  sacred  power  of  the 
tribunes,  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  a  crime  to  restrain,  (tn  ordinem 
cogtrt^)  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They 
first  began  with  bringing  the  chief  of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  be- 
fore the  ComUia  Tributa  ;  as  they  did  Coriolanus,  Dionvs.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  held  accursed, 
{sactrj)  and  his  goods  were  confiscated,  Liv.  iii.  55.  Dionj/8.  vi.  89* 
▼ii.  17.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  law,  they  carried  their  power 
to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed  a  right  to  prevent  consuls 
from  setting  out  to  their  provinces ;  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xxxix. 
39.  and  eveato  pull  victorious  generals  from  their  triumphal  cha- 
riots, Qic.  pro  CW.  1 4.  vThey  stopped  the  course  of  justice  by  put- 
ting off  tnals,  Liv.  iii.  35.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  2.  tn  Vatm.  14.  and  hin- 
dering the  execution  of  a  sentence ;  Cic.  de  prov.  cons.  8.  Xftr* 
xxxviii.  60.  They  sometimes  ordered  the  mihtary  tribunes,  and 
even  the  consuls  themselves,  to  prison,  Liv.  iv.  26.  ▼•  9.  Epit.  48. 
55.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  9.  &  10.  Dio.  xxxvii,  50.  (as  the  Ephort  at  La- 
cedaemon  did  their  kings,  Nep,  in  pa^ts.  S.  whom  the  tribunes  at 
Rome  resembled,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  7.  &  9.)  Hence  it  was  said, 
Datum  subjugum  tribunitia  potestatis  cons%datvm  fuisse^  Liv.  iv.  36. 

The  tribunes  usually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a  law,  till 
leave  had  been  granted  to  speak  lor  and  against  it,  Liv.  xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  nuniber,  (e  collegio  iribunorwn^) 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rest,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48. 
Ti.  35.  but  those,  who  did  so,  might  afterwards  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  people  by  their  colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a  tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or  threats,  to 
withdraw  his  negative,  {irUercessione  desistere^)  or  he  demanded 
time  to  consider  it,  {noctem  sibi  ad  deliberandum  postulavit ;  sepos- 
iero  die  moram  nullam  esse  facturum,)  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34.  Attic,  iv. 
2.  Fam.  viii.  8.  or  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  power  to 
oppose  him,  Ccbs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  ^l*^  2^*  (See 
p.  31.)  from  the  terror  of  which,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cas^ius  Lon- 

Sinus,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  together  with  Curio  and  Coelius, 
led  from  the  city  to  Caesar  into  Gaul ;  and  afforded  him  a  pretext 
for  crossing  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
yince,  and  of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3.  Appiatu 
Bell.  Civil,  ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  Cas.  p.  727.  Lucan.  i.  273. 
We  also  find  the  senate  exercising  a  right  of  limiting  the  power 
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of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRCUMSCR1PTI0,  Cic.  Att. 
vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33,  C^s.  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  32.  and  of  removing  theni 
from  their  office,  (a  rtpublxc&rtmovendi^  u  e.  curia  tiforo  interdxcen- 
di,)  Caes.  de  BelL  Ci?.  iii.  2U  Suet.  Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewise 
other  magistrates,  ibid.  i{r  Cic.  Phil,  xnu  9.  On  one  occasion  the 
senate  even  sent  a  tribune  to  prison,  Dio.  xK  45.  but  this  happened 
at  a  time  when  all  order  was  violated,  ibid,  46. 

The  tribuneship  was  suspended  when  the  decemviri  were  created, 
£Av.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a  dictator  was  appointed,  vi.  38, 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dionys.  viii. 
87.  and  a  mile  around  it ;  {neque  enim  provocationem  esse  longius  ab 
urbe  mille  ptissuum^)  Li  v.  iii.  20.  unless  when  they  were  sent  any 
Tvhere  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  then  they  might,  in  any  part 
of  (he  empire,  seize  even  a  proconsul  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
bring  him  to  Rome,  (jure  sacrosancta  potestatis^)  LiV.  xxix*  20. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  (pemoctare)  in  \ 
the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of  town,  except 
during  the  Fervp  Latinoi^  Dionys.  viii.  87.  and  their  doors  were,  open 
day  and  night,  that  they  might  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
quests and  c<^mplaiots  of  the  wretched,  6e//.  iii.*2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addressed  by  the  name,  Tribuni.  Those 
who  implored  their  assistance,  (eos  appellabanl^  vel  auxiliumimplora' 
bant^)  said  A  vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi  auxilio  sitis. 
The  tribunes  answered,  Auxilio  erimus,  vel  non  erihus,  Liv.  iv. 
26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a  law  was  to  be  passed,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  he 
made,  after  the  tribunes  had  consulted  together,  {cum  in  consilium 
secessissenty)  one  of  their  number  declared,  (ex  sua  collegarumgut 
sententia  vel  pro  collegio  pronunciavit^)  Se  intercedere,  W  non 

INTERCEDERE,    aut  MORAM    FACER E    COmitHs,  delcctui^   &C.      AISO,  SE 

NON  PASSURos  legem  ferri  vel  abrogari ;  rclationem  fieri  de,  &c. 
Pronuniiant  placere,  &c.  This  was  called  DECRETUM  tribuno- 
mm,  Liv.  iii.  13.  ^  alibi  passim.  Thus  ;  Medio  decreto  jus  auxilii 
sm  expediunt,  exert  their  right  of  intercession  by  a  moderate  de-^ 
cree,  t6. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  sat  in  judgment,  and  what  they  decreed 
was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  41.  If 
any  one  differed  from  the  rest,  he  likewise  pronounced  his  decree  ; 
thus,  Tib.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit :  Quo  minus  ex  bonis  L.  Scipionis 

QUOD  JUDICATUM  SIT,  REDIGATUR,  SE  NON  INTERCEDERE  PRJS- 
TORI.    L.  SCIPIONEM  NON    PASSURUM     IN    CARCERE  ET    IN  VINCU- 

Lis  ESSE,  MiTTiQUE  EUM  SE  JUBERE.  Liv.  xxxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  assumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia  by 
tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  10.  &  55.  (See  p.  92.)  They  also  exer- 
cised the  power  of  holding  the  senate,  A.  U.  298.  Dionys.  x,  31. 
Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10,  of  dismissing  it,  when  assembled  by  another. 
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Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  and  of  making  a^  motion,  although  the  coti« 
fulft  were  present,  dv.  PhiL  yiu  1.  pro  Sext.  IK  They  likewise 
sometimes  hindered  the  censors  in  the  choice  of  the  senatei  Dio, 
xxxvh.  9. 

The  tribunes  oilen  assembled  the  people  merely  to  make  ha- 
rangues to  them,  {concionem  advocabant  vel  populum  ad  cwhcumem^ 
Gell.  xii.  14.  By  the  ICiLlAN  law,  it  was  forbidden,  under  tbe 
severest  penalties,  to  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking,  DUmffs. 
viu  17.  Cic.  pro  Sext,  37.  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  in  tbe 
assemblies  summoned  by  them,  without  their  permission:  Hence 
concionem  dare^  to  grant  leave  to  speak.  Cic,  AiL  iv.  2.  in  concionan 
ascendere^  to  moupt  the  rostra^  ibid,  concionem  habere^  to  make  a 
speech,  or  to  hold  an  assembly  for  speaking ;  and  so,  in  concionem 
tenire^  Cic.  pro  Sext.  40.  in  concionem  vocare^  &  in  condone  atare  ; 
Id*  Acad.  iv.  47.  but  to  hold  an  assembly  for  voting  about  any  thing, 
was,  habere  comitia^  vel  AGERE  cum  populo,  Gell.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  tbe  time  of  speaking  even  to  the  consuls 
themselves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.  and  sometimes  would  not  permit  them 
to  speak  at  all.  (See  p.  1 03.)  They  could  brine  any  one  before 
the  assembly,  {ad  concionem  vel  in  condone  producere^)  and  ibrce 
them  to  answer  what  questions  were  put  to  them,  Cic.  in  Vaiin,  10. ' 
Pu.  6.  &  l.poat  redn  m  Sen.  6.  Dio.  xxx\iiu  16. 

By  these  harangues,  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  populace 
against  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pass  the  most  perni- 
cious laws. 

The  laws,  which  excited  the  greatest  contentions,  were  about  di- 
viding  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LEGES  AGRA- 
Rl£,)  Ltv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48.  vi.  11.  Cic.  in  RulL — about  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  at  a  low  price,  or  for  naught,  (Leges  FRUMENTARI JE 
vel  annonaria;)  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.  Ixxi.  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  13.  pro 
Sext.  25.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — and  about  the  diminution  of  interest,  (cEe 
levandofanore^)  and  the  abolition  of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  (de  novis  tabules  ^--leges  FOENEBRES,)  lAv.  vi.  27.  ^  35, 
vii.  16.  <Jr  42.  XXXV.  7.  Paterc.  ii.  23.     See  p.  49, 

But  these  popular  laws  were  usually  joined  by  the  tribunes  with 
others  respecting  the  aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  their  order, 
Liv.  vi.  35.  (&  39.  and  when  the  latter  were  granted,  the  former 
were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  last,  however,  after  great  strtiggles, 
the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for  plebeians  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
state. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  just  e^mitirttim. 
There  was  no  obstruction  to  merit,  and  the  most  deserving  were 
promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for  several  ages  with  quiet 
and  moderation,  {pladdi  modesteque.)  But  when  wealth  and  luxu- 
Tj  were  introduced,  and  avarice  had  seized  all  ranks,  especially  after 
the  detraction  of  Carthage,  the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the 
patricians,  and  they  in  conjunction  engrossed  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  ttate.    The  body  of  the  people  were  oppressed ; 
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and  the  trtbunes,  either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  in* 
iluence  to  prevent  it ;  or 'rather  perhaps  their  interposition  was  dis- 
regarded, SalluBi.  Jug.  4 1 . 

At  last  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africanus  by  bis  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  undertook  toaa? 
sert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the  oppression  of  the 
nobility.  But  preceding  with  too  great  ardour,  and  not  being  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  multitude,  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
their  enemies.  Tiberius,  while  tribune,  was  slain  in  the  capitol, 
by  the  nobility,  with  his  cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  Pontifex  Mfunmut^  at 
their  head ;  A.  U.-GSO.  Appian  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  359.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  1. 
and  Caius,  a  few  years  after,  perished  by  means  of  the  consul  Opi* 
inius,  who  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the  plebeians,  Sallust.  Jtig. 
16»  &  42.  This  was  the  fir»t  civil  blood  shed  at  Rome,  which  after- 
wards at  different  times  deluged  the  state,  Appian  ibid,  u  349.  Fe//. 
ii.  3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  used 
with  impanity  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  laws  enacted  by 
force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  ruin  of 
Roman  liberty*  / 

The  fate  or  the  Gracchi  discouraged  others  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people-  In  consequence  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  increased,  and  the  wretched  plebeians  were  more  op- 
pressed than  ever,  Sallust.  Jug.  3 1  • 

Bat  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  corruption  of 
die  nobility,  the  republic  had  been  basely  betrayed,  the  plebeiansi 
animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Memmius,  regained 
the  ascendency,  Bnd.  40.  65.  73.  ^  84.  The  contest  betwixt  the 
two  orders  was  renewed ;  but  the  people  being  misled  and  abused 
by  their  favourite,  the  faithless  and  ambitious.MHrius,  Diq.fragmenim 
xxxiv.  64.  the  nobility  again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla* 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a  manner  extinguished,  the  power  of  the 
tribnnes,  by  enactii^,  ''That  whoever  had  been  tribune,  should 
not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magistracy  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
appeal  to  the  tribunes  ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
tne  people  and  make  harangues  to  them,  nor  propose  laws,^'  Liv^ 
£ptl.  89.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  i.  413.  but  should  only  retain  the  right 
of  intercession,  Cos.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  6.  (injuries  faciendm  poUstatem 
aitmity  auaeiliiftrendi  reliquit,)  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Ctc. 
de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  re- 
stored. In  the  consulship  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  670,  they  obtained  the 
r^t  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Ascon.'in  Cic.  and  ip  the  consulship 
ofPompey  and  Urassus,  A.  U.  683.  all  their  former  powers ;  Salt. 
CiU^  38.  dc.  in  Vtrr.  u  15.  de  Legg.  '\\u  1 1.  a  thing,  which  CdBsar 
strenuously  promoted.  Suet.  Jul.  5. 

The  tribes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men  as  the 

^  toots  of  their  ambition.    Backed  by  a  ^ired  mob,  (a  conductA  plebe 

stipatij)  they  determined  every  thing  by  force.    They  made  and  ab- 
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rogated  laws  at  pleasure,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  pro  Sext,  25*  They  dis* 
posed  of  the  pubjic  lands  and  taxes  as  ihej  thought  proper,  and 
conferred  provinces  and  commands  on  those  who  purchased  them 
at  the  highest  price,  Cic.  pro  Sext,  6.  10,  24.  26.  ^c.  pro  Dom. 
8.  &  20.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  converted  into  scenes 
of  violence  and  massacre  ;  and  the  most  daring  always  prevailed, 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  36.  36.  37.  38.  ^c.  Dio.  xxxix.  7.  8.  i^c. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  these  excesses, 
and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  a  pretext 
for  making  war  on  his  coi^ntry  ;  (see  p.  122)  having  at  last  become 
master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  reduced  that  power,  by  which 
he  had  been  raised,  to  a  mere  name  ;  and  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
V.  their  office  (potestaU  privavit)  at  pleasure,  Swt.  Jul.  79,  Dio.  xliv* 
"-  10.  Fell.  u.  68. 
>  Augustus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  himself  for 
life,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Dio.  li.  19.  the  exercise  of  it  by  pro- 
per magistrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconsistent  with  an  absolute  mo« 
narchy,  which  that  artful  usurper  established.  Suet.  .dug.  27.  Tbctf. 
Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave  him  the  right  of  holding  the  senate, 
Dio.  liv.  3.  (see  p.  2.3.)  of  assembling  the  people,  and  of  being  ap- 
pealed to  in  all  cases,  Dio.  li.  1 9.  It  also  rendered  his  person  sacred 
and  inviolable  ;  so  that  it  became  a  capital  crime  [crimen  M  AJES- 
TATIS)  to  injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio.  liii.  17.  which,  under 
the  succeeding  emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  for  cutting  off  numbers 
of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief  supports  of 
tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNI,)  Tacit  Annal.  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib. 
58.  &6I.  Ner.  3d.  Hence  this  among  other  powers  used  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Emperors  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  or  upon 
other  solemn  occasions  ;  and  then  they  were  said  to  be  7Vt6imt^ta 
potestate  donatio  Capitol,  in  M.  Anton. — Vopisc.  in  Tacit,  (see  p.  33.) 
Hence  also,  the  years  of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of 
their  tribunitian  power,  Dio.  liii.  1 7.  which  are  found  often  marked 
on  ancient  coins ;  computed  not  from  the  first  of  January,  nor  from 
the  10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.)  the  jday  on  which  the  tribunes 
entered  on  their  office  \  but  from  the  day  on  which  they  assumed 
the  empire. 
V  The  tribunes,  however,  still  continued  to  beelected,  although  they 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  their  former  power,  {inanem  umoram  et 
sine  honore  nomen,)  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg.  10.  &  95.  Tacit.  1.  77. 
xiii.  28.  and  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  who 
abolished  this  with  other  ancient  offices. 

V    iEDILKS, 

»    The  JEdiles  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings,  (a  cura 

trdium.) 

'    The  ^diles  were  either  plebeian  or  curule. 

:    Two  fiDILES  PLEBEil  were  first  created,  A.  U.  260,  in  the 

Comitia  Curiatay  at  the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
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to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants,  and  to  deteimine  certain  lesser 
causes,  which  the  tribunes'  committed  to  them,  Dionys.  vi.  90. 
Tbej  were  afterwards  created,  as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa, 

Two  ^DILES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liv  vi.  42.  They 
were  first  chosen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  but 
afterwards,  promiscuouslj  from  both,  Liv.  vii*  1.  at  the  Comitia 
Tribuia,  Gell.  vi.  9, 

The  curule  SBdiles  wore  the  toga  pratexta,  had  the  right  of  ima- 
ges, and  a  more  honourable  place  or  giving  their  opinion  in  the  se- 
nate, Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  used  the  seUa  cunUis^  when  they  ad- 
ministered justice,  whence  they  had  their  name,  ib.  Whereas  the 
{plebeian  sedilessat  on  benches,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  but  they  were  invio- 
abie,  (SACROSANCTI,)  as'the  tribunes,  Festus.  Liv.  iii.  55. 

The  office  of  the  sdiles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de  Legg. 
ill.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples^  theatre^,  baths,  basilica'^  porticos, 
aqosducts,  common  sewers,  public  roads ;  &c.  especially  when 
there  were  no  censors  :  also  of  private  buildings,  lest  they  should 
become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  city,  or  occasion  danger  to  passen- 
gers. They  likewise  took  care  of  provisions,  markets,  taverns.  Sue. 
They  inspected  those  things  which  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  if  they  were  not  good,  they  caused  them  to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  Tiber,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  3.  42.  They  broke  unjust  weights  and 
measures,  Juvenal*  x.  101.  They  limited  the  expenses  of  funerals, 
Ctc.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  663.  They  restrained  the  avarice 
of  usurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banished  women  of  bad  cha- 
racter, after  being  condemned  by  the  senate  or  people.  Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They  took  care  that  no  new  gods  or  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  introduced,  Liv.  iv.  30.  I'hey  punished 
not  only  petulant  actio  is,  but  even  words,  GelL  x.  6. 

The  ssdiles  took  cotj^nizance  of  these  things^  proposed  edicts  con- 
cerning them,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2.  v.  43.  and  fined  delinquents. 

The  aediles  had  neither  the  right  of  summoning  nor  of  seizing,  un- 
less by  the  order  of  the  tribunes  ;  nor  did  they  u«e  lictors  or  viato- 
re5,  but  only  public  slaves.  Gill.  x\\\.  12.  They  might  even  be 
sued  at  law,  (in  jus  vocari^)  by  a  private  person,  ibid.  13.  It  belong- 
ed to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to  exhibit  public  so- 
lemn games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  which  they  sometimes  did  at  a 
prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  preferments,  Cic. 
Off.  ii.  16.  They  examined  the  plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on 
the  stage,  and  rewarded  or  punished  the  actors  as  <hey  deserved, 
Plaut.  Trin.  iv.  2.  1 48.  Cist.  EpiL  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath 
to  give  the  palm  to  the  most  deserving,  /</.  Amphitj  Prol.  72.  Agrtp- 
pa,  when  aedile  under  Augustus,  banished  all  jugglers  [prastigiatO' 
res)  and  astrologers,  Dio.  xlix.  43. 

it  was  peculiarly  the  ofSce  of  the  plebeian  a^diles  to  keep  the  de- 
crees of  the  sena^te,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treasury,  Liv.  iii.  6b. 
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*  Jaliuft  CaM^r  added  two  other  edilet,  called  CEREALES,  (m 
C9rer$f)  to  inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  provistotts, 
tt^i*  Ju/« 41*  Dto.xliiu  51.  ' 

The  free  towns  also  had  their  aediles,  Juv,  \\u  1 79.  where  some* 
times  they  were  the  only  magistrates,  as  at  Arpinum,  Cic.  Fam. 
xiii.  11. 

The  aediles  seem  to  have  continued,  but  with  some  Tariations,  to 
the  time  of  Conatantine, 

VI.  qUiESTORS. 

The  Quaestors  were  so  called,  (a  quarendo^)  because  ^y  got  ia 
the  public  revenues,  (publicas  pecunias  etmquirebantj)  Varro  de  L» 
L«iv.  14. 

The  institution  of  quaestors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  anciofit 
as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  kings,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  Anncd.  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  consuls,  to  the  year 
307,  when,  they  began  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  ComiiiA 
Trihuta^  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  30.  Others  say,  that  two  qusbstors  were 
created  by  the  people  from  among  the  patricians,  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of  the  treasury,  according  to  a  law 
passed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Dionys.  v.  34. 

In  the  year  333,  besides  the  two  city  quaestors,  two  others  were 
created  to  attend  the  consuls  in  war,  {vi  consulibm  administeria  bel" 
li  prtBsto  essent ;}  andTrom  this  time  the  quaestors  might  be  chosen 
indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  Liv,  iv.  43.  After 
all  Italy  was  subdued,  four  more  were  added.  A.  U.  498,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  coining  of  silver  was  first  introduced  at  Rome, 
Iav.  Epit.  XV.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  20,  {sttpplendo  stna-- 
iid,  eumjudicia  tradiderat^)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  and  Julius  Caesar  to 
40,  Dion,  xliii.  47.  Under  the  Emperors  their  number  was  uncer- 
tain and  arbitrary. 

Two  quaestors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called  QUiBS- 
TORES  URBANI ;  the  rest,  PROVINCIALES  or  MILITARES. 
^  The  principal  chaise  of  the  city  qusstors  was  the  care  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  SueL  Claud.  24. 
Plut.  QtiasL  Ram.  40.  They  received  and  expended  the  public 
money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
(tf»  tabidas  accepii  el  expensi  referebanl^)  Ascon.  in  Cic.  They  ex- 
acted the  fines  imposed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxxviii.  60.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiii.  28.  The  money  thus  raised  was  called  ARGENTUM  MUL- 
TATITIUM,  Liv.  xxx.  39. 

The  quaestors  kept  the  military  standards  in  the  treasury,  (which 
were  generally  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  19.  sometimes  of  gold, 
for  the  Romans  did  not  use  colours,  {non  velis  ulebantur ;)  and 
brought  them  out  to  the  consuls  when  going  upon  an  expedition,  Liv. 
iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  entertained  foreign  ambassadors ; 
provided  them  with  lodgings,  and  delivered  to  them  the  presents  of 
the  public,  Vahr.  Max.  v.  1.    They  took  care  of  the  funerals  of 
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^1566  who  were  buried  at  the  public  expense,  as  Menenias  Agrip- 
pa,  Diar^s.  yrujin.  Sulpicius,  Ctc.  Phil.  ix.  ?•  They  exercised  a 
certaio  juhsdictioo,  especially  among  their  clerks,  Plut.  in  Cat. 

CommandetB  retaming  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain  a  tri- 
umph, were  obliged  to  swear  before  the  qusestors,  that  they  had 
written  to  the  senate  a  true  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy 
they  had  slain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing,  Valer.  Max. 
n.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  qusestors  were  annually  distributed  to  them 
by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  8.  after  the  senate  had  determined  into  what 
province  quasstors  should  be  sent;  Whence  SOKS  is  often  put  for 
the  office  or  appointment  of  a  quaestor,  Cic.  Vtr,  i.  15.  CaciL  14. 
FiBHi.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magistrates,  Id.  Ferr.  Act.  i.  8.  Plane.  27. 
Liv.  XXXV.  &  and  public  officers,  Cic.  Cat.  ir.  7.  or  for  the  condi- 
tion of  any  one,  Uorat.  Sat.  i.  1.  Ep.  \.  14.  II.  Suet.  Aug.  19« 
Soinetimes  a  certain  province  was  given  to  a  particular  quaestdr  by 
the  senate  or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chose  Cassius  zi 
his  quasstor,  and.  Cassar  chose  Antony,  of  themselves,  (me  «oWe,) 
Cic.  Att.  vi,  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

^  The  office  of  the  provincial  quaestors  was  to  attend  the  consuls  or 
praetors  into  their  provinces ;  to  take  care  that  provisions  and  pay 
were  furnished  to  the  army  ;  to  keep  the  money  deposited  by  the 
soldiers ;  {nummos  ad  signa  dtpositos^)  Suet.  Dom.  8.  Veget.  ii.  29, 
to  exact  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire  ;  Ctc.  in  Vtrr.  i.  14.  & 
38.  to  take  care  of  the  money,  and  to  sell  the  spoils  taken  in  war; 
tAv.  V.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyh.  x«  19.  to 
retuni  an  account  of  every  thing  to  the  treasury  ;  and  to  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin.  in  Ge- 
cil.  17.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the 
quaestor  usually  supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  &  18. 

There  subsisted  the  closest  connexion  between  a  proconsul  oi* 
propretor  and  his  qusstor,  (m  parentum  loco  quaistoribus  suis 
erant^)  Cic.  pro  Plane.  11.  Divinat.  in  Ca'cil.  19.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  10. 
26.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.  If  a  quaestor  died,  another  was  appointed  b^ 
the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQU^STOR,  Ctc.  in  Vtrr.  u 
15.&36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  qusestor^s  tent  was,  and  where 
he  kept  his  stores,  was  called  QU^STORIUM,  or  Qucpsiorivrnfo* 
mm,  Liv.  x.  32.  xti.  2.  so  also  the  place  in  the  province  where  he 
kept  his  accounts  and  transacted  business,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41 . 

The  city  quaestors  had  neither  lictors  nor  vtaiorts^  because  they 
had  not  the  power  of  summoning  or  apprehending,  Ge//  xiii.  12* 
and  might  be  prosecuted  by  a  private  person  before  the  praetor,  ibid. 
13.  Suet.  Jul.  ^S.  They  could,  however,  hold  theComt<ta;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  their  office  in  ancient  times  to  prose* 
cate  those  goilbr  of  treason,  and  punish  themiwhen  condemned, 
^yu.  viii*  77*  IM.  ii»  41.  iii.  24.  25. 
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The  provincial  quaestors  were  attended  bj  lictors,  at  least  in  ttie 
absence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.  and  by  clerks,  Ctc.  m 
Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  st^p  of  preferment,  (primus  gradus 
honorus,)  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admission  into  the  sen- 
ate, Ctc.  (see  p.  16.)  when  he  was  said  adire  ad  rempublicamj  Cic.  or 
rempublicam  capessere^  Vel.  ii.  94.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  held 
bj  those  who  had  been  consuls,  Dionys.  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  S5. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaestorship  underwent  various  changes. 
A  distinction  was  introduced  between  the  treasury  of  the  public 
(£RARIUM)  and  the  treasury  of  the  prince,  (FISCUS)  Suet.  Aug. 
103.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  3.  Plin.  Pan.  SO.  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  different 
(officers  were  appointed  for  the  management  of  each. 

Augustus  took  from  the  quaestors  the  chaise  of  the  treasury,  and 
.  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  to  those  who  had  been  praetors  ;  Suet. 
Jlug.  36.  Tacit.  Jinn.  xiii.  28.  Dio.  liii.  2.  but  Claudius  restored  it 
to  the  quaestors.  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards  pnefects  of  the  trea- 
sury seem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annul. 
xiii.  38.  &  29. 

Those  who  had  borne  the  quaestorship  used  to  assemble  the  jud- 
ges, called  centumviri^  and  preside  at  their  courts ;  but  Augustus 
provided  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  decemviri  litibus  jimican- 
dis^  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaestors  also  chose  the  judices,  Dio. 
lExxix.  7.  Augustus  gave  to  the  quasstors  the  charge  of  the  public 
records,  which  the  aediies,  or  as  Dio  Cassius  says,  the  tribunes  had 
formerly  exercised,  /.  liv.  36.  But  this  too  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  praefects.  Tacit,  loc.  cii. 

Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  quaestors  called  QU^STO- 
RES  CANDIDATl,  or  canJidati  principes  vel  Augusti^  Suet.  Aug- 
56.  Claud.  49  ;  vel.  Casaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor,  (libellos^  epistolas^  et  orationes,)  to  the  se- 
nate, Suet.  Tit.  6.  (See  p.  31.)  They  were  called  cant^tcCa/t  because 
they  sued  for  higher  preferments,  which  by  the  interest  of  the  em- 
peror they  were  sure  to  obtain  ;  hence,  Petis  tanquam  Casaris  can- 
didatus^  i.  e.  carelessly,  Quinctilianj  vi.  3.  62. 

Augustus  ordained  by  an  edict,  that  persons  might  enjoy  the 
qusstorship,  and  of  course  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Eptst.  x.  83.  &  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  qusstors  exhibited  shows  of  gladiators, 
which  they  seem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expense,  as  a  requisite 
for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Suet.  Domit.  4. 

Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  of  quaestors,  called  QU£S- 
TORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  same  with  what  are  in 
England  called  Chancellors,  Zosim.  v.  Procop.  de  bell.  Pers. 

Other  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

There  were  various  other  ordinary  magistrates ;  at,  TRIUM- 
VIRI CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  slaves  and  persons  ^f 
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the  lowest  rank.  Phut,  AuL  iii.  2. 2.  and  who  also  had  the  charge  of 
the  prison ;  Liv.  xxxii.  26.  and  of  the  execution  of  condemned  cri- 
minals, Salt.  Cat.  55. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONETALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  mint; 
{qui  auro^  argento^  art  fiando^  feriundo  prctmerant^  which  is  oAea 
marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio.  lie.  26.  According  to  the 
advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  Dio.  Iii.  29.  it  appears  that  only 
Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  proviaces,  Mitth. 
xxii.  30. 

NUMMULARII,  ve\p<ecunt<B  spectatoresy  assaymasters,  {adquos 
nitmmi  probandij  causA  deferebanturj  an  probi  essent^  cujos  auri 
an  subaratij  an  aaui  ponderis^  an  bona  fusionas.) 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  trcsviri,  who  had  the  chaise  of 
preventing  fires,  {incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  pmerant.)  Liv^  and 
walked  round  the  watches  in  the  night  time,  (vigilias  circumibant^) 
attended  by  eight  lictors,  Plant.  Amphit.  \.  \.  Z. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocuri  {qui  vias  curibant,) 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  streets  and  public  roads. 

All  these  magistrates  used  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the  Co- 
mitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magistratus  Ordinarii  Mtnotes^  the  CENTUM- 
VI RI  litibus  judicandis^  (vel  stlitibus  judicandis,  for  so  it  was  an- ' 
ciently  written,)  a  body  of  men  chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  (so  that 
properly  there  were  105,)  for  judging  such  causes  as  the  praetor 
committed  to  their  decision  ;  and  also  the  DECEMVIRI  litihusjth 
dicandis.  But  these  were  generally  not  reckoned  magistrates,  but 
only  judges. 

A«w  ORDINARY  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

Augustus  instituted  several  new  offices ;  as,  Curatorcs  operum 
publicorum,  viarum,  aquarumy  ahei  Ttberis,  sc.  repurgandi  et  lax* 
ioris  faciendij  frumenti  populo  dividundi ;  persons  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  works  ;  of  the  roads ;  of  bringing  water  to  the 
city;  of  cleaning  and  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of 
distributing  com  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  The  chief  of  these 
offices  were, 

1.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PR^FECTUS  URBI,  velitriw,) 
whose  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued  for  several 
years,  TaciL  Ann.  vi«  11 . 

A  praefect  of  the  city  used  likewise  formerly  to  be  chosen  occa- 
sionally {in  tempus  deligebatur)^  In  the  absence  of  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  consuls.  He  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
appointed,  first  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  (a  re- 
sious  impositi :  Postea  consules  mandabanty  Tacit,  ibid.)  He  might 
however,  assemble  the  senate,  even  although  he  was  not  a  senator, 
Gtll.  xiv.  c.  ult.  and  also  hold  the  comilia,  Liv.  i.  59.  But  after 
the  creation  of  the  praetor,  he  used  only  to  be  appointed  for  cele- 
brating the  Ferias  iMtince^  or  Latin  holy -days. 
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Augustus  instituted  this  magistracy  by  the  advice  of  MstcenMt 
iHo.  Tii.  21.  who  himself  id  the  civil  wars  had  been  intrusted  by 
Augustus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy,  cvnciis  apud  Ra^ 
mam  aiqm  Italiam  prapositus^)  1  acit*  ibid.  Hon  Od«  iii.  8.  17, 
Ibid*  29*  25.  The  lirbt  praefect  of  the  city  was  Messala  Corvinus^ 
only  for  a  few  days;  after  him  Taurus  Stattliusy  and  then  Pt>ofor20 
years*  He  was  usually  cho>en  from  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
\ex  Dtris  primariis  consularibus*)  His  office  comprehended  many 
things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor  and  aBdiles.  He 
administered  justice  betwixt  masters  and  slaves,  freedmen  and  pa- 
'  trons  :  He  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  curators ;  he  check- 
ed the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money  brokers ;  he  had  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  shambles,  (carnis  curam  ger€bat)^%nd  of  the  public 
spectacles:  in  shortv  he  took  care  to  preserve  order  and, public 
quiet,  and  punished  all  transgressions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  bat 
within  a  huudred  miles  of  it,  {intra  cmitesitfmm  ab  urhe  lapidemj) 
Dio.  Iii.  21.  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from 
the  city  and  from  Italy  ;  and  of  transporting  them  to  any  island, 
which  the  emperor  named,  (m  insulam  deportandi,)  Ulpian.  de  off. 
Praef.  Urb. 

The  prsfect  of  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  the  substitute  {vicarnui) 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him,  who  exercised  jurisdiction 
In  his  absence,  or  by  his  command. 

The  praefect  of  the  city  seems  to  have  had  the  same  insignia  with 
the  praetors, 

11.  The  or»fect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  (PRiEFECTtJS 
PRiETORIO,  velpratoriis  cohortibus  ;)  or  the  commander  of  the 
emperor's  body  guards. 

Augustus  instituted  two  of  these  from  the  equestrian  order,  br  the 
advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  another,  if  one 
of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio.  Iii.  34.  Their  power  was 
at  first  but  small,  and  merely  military.'  But  Sejanus,  being  alone 
invested  by  Tiberius  with  this  command,  increased  its  influence ; 
{vim  prcsfecturas  modicum  antea  intendit^)  by  collecting  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  formerly  dispersed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacii. 
Ann.  iv.  2.  SueL  Tib.  37. 

The  praefect  of  the  praetorian  bands  was,  under  the  succeedii^ 
emperors,  made  the  instrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  therefore  that 
office  was  conferred  on  none  but  those  whom  they  could  entirely 
trust.     / 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  bis  commands : 
Hence  their  power  became  so  great,  that  it  was  little  inferior  to  that 
•f  the  emperor  himself,  {ut  non  muUum  abfuerii  aprincipatu;  mU' 
vus  proximum  vel  altenan  ab  Augusti  imperio,  Victor,  de  Cses.  9.) 
Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before  them ;  and  from  their  sen* 
tence  there  was  no  appeal,  unless  by  way  of  supplication  to  the  eim* 
pesor. 
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The  Pratorian  praefect  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  empe- 
ror'B  delivering  to  him  a  sword,  Plin.  Paneg.  67.  Herod,  iii.  3.  Vio* 
Izviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praftfectjand  sometimes  two.  Con- 
atantine  created  four  prttfecli  prmiorio  :  but  be  changed  their  office 
very  much  from  its  original  institution  ;  for  be  made  it  a  civil  ia- 
stead  of  a  military  office,  and  divided  among  them  the  care  of  the 
whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of  the  east ;  to  an- 
other of  lilyHcum  ;  to  a  third  of  ha  y  and  Alrica  ;  and  to  a  fourth^ 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  he  took  from  them  the  command 
of  the  soldiers,  and  transferred  that  to  officers,  who  were  called  ma^ 
giftri  equilum. 

Under  each  of  these /^rce/ecit/^rcB/ono  were  several  substitutes  (vi- 
cartt,)  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  districts,  which  were  called 
DKECESSES  ;  and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  these,  where  they  held 
their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  diactw  might  con- 
tain several  metropoles  ;  and  each  metropolis  had  several  cities  un- 
der it.  But  Cicero  uses  DKECESIS  for  the  part  of  a  province ; 
ad  Attic.  V.  21.  Fam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53.  67.  and  calls  himselfEPISCO- 
PUS,  inspector  or  governor  of  the  Campanian  coast,  as  of  a  diaetsis^ 
ad  Att.  vii.  1 1 . 

III.  PR^FECTUS  ANNONJE,  vel  rei  frummtaria,  who  had 
the  chaise  of  procuring  corn. 

A  magistrate  used  to  be  created  for  that  purpose  on  extraordinary 
occasions  under  the  republic;  thus  L.^Minutius,  Li%«  iv.  12.  and  so 
afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power;  {omnis  poteatas  reifrunun- 
iaria  ioto  orbe  in  qtnnquennium  ei  data  est^)  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  Dio. 
xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Plio.  Pan.  29.  In  the  time  of  a  great 
scarcity,  Augustus,  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  providing  com, 
{prafecturam  anruma  suscepit^  and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two 
men  of  praetorian  dignity  should  be  annually  elected  to  dischai^e 
that  office,  Dio.  liv.  f.  afterwards  he  appointed 'four,  ibid.  17.  and 
thus  it  became  an  ordinary  magistracy.  But  usually  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  prafectus  annona ;  it  was  at  first  an  office  of 
fp-eat  dignity,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31.  Hist.  iv.  68.  but  not  so  in  af- 
ter times,  Boeth.  de  Consul.  Phil.  iii. 

IV.  PRAFECTUS  MILITARIS  JiRARII;  a  person  who  had 
cBaige  of  the  public  fund,  which  Augustus  instituted  for  the  support 
of  the  army,  {ctrarium  militare  cum  novis  vectigalibus  ad  tuendos pro- 
Btquendosque  militesj  Suet.  Aug.  49* ) 

y,  PR/EFECTUS  CLASS  IS,,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Augustus 
equipped  two  fleets  ;  which  he  stationed,  (constituit,)  the  one  at 
Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misena  or  -um  on  the 
Tuscan  sea.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  proper  commander,  (pra- 
ftetus  classia  Ravennatis^  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  12.  etprcefectus  classis  Mi' 
senathtm^  Yegdi.  iv.  32.)    There  were  also  ships  stationed  in  other 
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places  ;  as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  Tacit.  Hist,  lu  83.  near  Alexan- 
dria, Suet.  Avg.  98.  on  the  Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  12.  and  Danube,  Tacit. 
Annul,  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PR^FECTUS  VIGILUM;  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  citj.  Of  these  there 
were  seven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards,  {una  cohors  bmis  r«- 

fionU>us^)  composed  chiefly  of  manumitied  slaves,  {libertino  mtlite,) 
net.  Aug.  25.  &  30.  Those,  who  guarded  adjoining  houses  in  the 
night  time,  carried  each  of  them  a  bell,  (xw6<w,  iintinnabidum,)  to 
give  the  alarm  to  one  another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio. 
liv.  4. 

The  prafeciua  vigilum  took  cognizance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  th^  like  ;  and  if  any  atrocious  case  happened,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  praefect  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magistrates  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire,  called  Comites^  Corrtctores^  Ducts^  Magistri  Officiortmy 
ScrtiHorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity  ;  as,  Clarissimiy  illustres,  specta- 
bUes^  egregH,  perfeciissimiy  &c.  The  highest  title  was,  noblissimus 
and  gloriosissimus. 

EXTRAORDIKARY  MAGISTRATES. 

1.  DICTATOR  a»<i  MASTER©/ HORSE. 

The  dictator  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was  named  by  the 
consul,  {quod  a  consult  diceretur,  cut  dicto  omnts  audientes  essent, 
Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather  from  his  publishing  edicts  or 
orders,  (a  dictando,  quod  multo  dictaret,  i.  e.  ediceret ;  ei  homines 
pro  legibus  haberent  qu(Z  diceret,  Suet,  Jul.  77.)  He  was  also  call^sd 
magister  populij  Sen.  Epist.  108.  and  pr(Btor  maximus^  Liv.  vii.  3* 

This  ma^stracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Albans, 
or  Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  first  created  dictator,  or  in  what  year. 
Livy  says,  that  T.  Lartius  was  first  created  dictator,  A.  U.  253,  nine 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The'first  caust  of  creating  a  dictator  was  the  fear  of  a  domestic  se- 
dition,  and  of  a  dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As  the  authority  of 
the  consuls  was  not  sufficiently  respected  on  account  of  the  liberty 
of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  proper,  in  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures, to  create  a  single  magistrate  with  absolute  power,  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal,  Liv.  ii.  1 8. 29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iiu  S. 
and  who  should  not  be  restrained  by  the  interposition  of  a  colleague, 
Difmys.  v.  70.  fyc. 

A  dictator  was  afterwards  created  also  for  other  causes  : 
As,  1«  For  fixing  a  nail  {clav%  Jigendi  vel  pangendi  causd)  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
done  in  those  mde  ages,  {cum  Uteres  erant  rara^)  to  mark  the  number 
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of  years.     This  was  coimnonly  done  by  the  ^fdinaiy  maeittrat^ ; 
bat  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  or  of  any  great  public  ^ii&mty,  a 
dictator  was  created  for  ttint  purpose,  {quia  maju§  imperwaiK  trai^) 
to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  Liv*  vii.  9.  viii.  18. 
'     2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  Liv»  viiu  33.  ix«  7.  kxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  instituting  holidays,  Id.  vii*  2S.  or  of  celebcai- 
ing  games,  When  the  praetor  was  indisposed,  Liv*  viii.  40.  is.  34. 
"     4.  For  holding  trials,  (qumstiorMus  e^cercendis^)  Id.  ix.  f  6. 

And  5.  Once  for  choosing  senators,  {qui  senaium  Ugeret^)  on  whieh 
occasion  there  were  two  dictators,  one  at  Rome,  and  another  com- 
manding an  army,  which  never  was  the  case  at  any  other  time,  lAo. 
xxiii.  22.  &c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates  ;  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the  se- 
nate, named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dignity  he 
thought  proper;  and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken  the  auspices, 
usually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  {noctis  siUntio,  ut  mos  est^  dictato* 
rem  dixit)  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  23.  Diorys*  x»  23.  (post  mediam  noc^ 
temj)  Fest.  in  voce,  silgntio,  sinistrum,  et  solida  6ella% 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  also  could  name  a  dictator;  about 
which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  some  scruple,  iv.  31. 

A  dictator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it  was  in  the 
Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

.     Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  consul  should 
name  dictator,  Liv.  xxvii.  6. 

Sulla  and  Caesar  were  made  dictators  at  the  c<nnitia,  an  interrex 
presiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the  prsetor  at 
the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic.pro  RvlL  iii.  2.  Vms.  beL  ctv.  ii.  19. 
Dio.  xli.  36. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  U.  536,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Consul  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thrasimene  lake,  when  the 
other  consul  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  word  could  not  easily  be 
sent  to  him,  the  people  created  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  PRODICTA- 
TOR,  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  Master  of  horse,  Liv*  xxii.  8.  &  31. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  supreme  both  in  peace  and  wan 
He  could  raise  and  disband  armies  ;  he  could  determine  on  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  consulting  the  people  or  se- 
nate. His  edict  was  observed  as  an  oracle  {pro  numine  observatum), 
Liv.  viii.  34.  At  first  there  was  no  appeal  from  him,  till  a  law  was 
passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  be  created  without  the  liberty  of 
appeal,  {sine  provocatione^)  first  by  the  Consuls  Horatius  and  Vale- 
rius, A.  U.  304.  lAv.  iii.  55.  and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  M. 
Valerius,  A.  U.  453.  Liv.  x.  9.  Festus  invoc.  optima  lex.  But  the 
force  of  this  law  with  respect  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was 
once  strongly  contested,  Liv,  viii.  33.  but  never  finally  decided. 
r  The  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictqrs  with  the  fasces 
and  secures  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  1 8.  so  that  Lity  justly  calls  im- 
periwn  dietatorisj  sua  ingenio  vehemens,  ii.  30. 
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'^  When  a  dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magistrates  abdicated 
their  aatb<>rity,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  coimnons,  Polyb.  iii.  87^ 
The  consuls  however  still  continued  to  act,  Liv.  iv.  37.  but  in  obe* 
dien^  to  the  dictator,  and  witbout  anj  ensigns  of  authority  in  his 
presence,  lAv*  xiii*  11  • 

^  The  power  of  the  dictator  was  circumscribed  by  certain  limits. 

,  1  •  it  only  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months,(9em«#tn>  dktatUF^ 
ra,)  Liif*  ix«  34.  even  although  the  business  for  which  he  had  been 
created  was  not  finished ;  and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that 
time,  except  in  extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillus,  Liv. 
▼i.  I.  For  Sulla  and  Caesar  usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorshipy 
in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country* 

'  But  the  dictator  usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  Mamercus  JE^milius  abdicated  the  dictatorship  on  the 
15th  day,  Liv.  iiu  29.  iv.  SA*  Q*  Servilius  on  the  eighth  day,  id.  iv. 
47.  &LC. 

*   %  The  dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money,  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people. 
^    3.  A  dictator  was  not  peroiitted  to  go  out  of  Italy  ;  which  was 
only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  most  ui^ent  necessity, 
in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  Epit,  xix. 

'  4.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  13.  to  show,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  Roman  army  consisted  in  the 
infantry ;  or  by  limiting  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  to  restrain 
a  spirit  of  ambition. 

.  But  the  principal  check  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of  power  was, 
that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  when  he  re- 
signed his  office.  Liv.  vii.  4. 

'  For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was  disusedy 
but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictato- 
rial power.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  dictatorship  was  forever 
abolished  b}  a  law  of  Antony  the  consul,  Cic»  Phil.  i.  1.  And  when 
Augustus  was  urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  re- 
fused it  with  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion,  (genu  nixus,  dejectA  ab 
humeris  tog&y  nudopectore^  deprecatus  est,)  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Possess- 
ed of  the  power,  he  wisely  declined  an  odious  appellation,  Diom  liv. 
1.  For,  ever  since  the  usurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dictatorship  was  dis- 
tested,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that  tyrant  had  exercised 
under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allav  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius  by 
Milo,  in  place  of  a  dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprecedented  mea- 
sure made  sole  consul,  A.  U.  702,  Dio.  xl.  50.  He  however,  on 
th^  first  of  August,  assumed  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  as  colleague^ 
Dto.  xl.  51. 

When  a  dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated  (dixity 
a  master  of  horse,  (MAGIST£R  EQUITUM,)  usually  from  those 
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of  00iUHd«r  or  praetorian  digoityi  whose  proper  office  was  to  com* 
Btand  the  cavalry,  and  also  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  dictator. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  nomiDated  to  choose  the  senate,  bad 
DO  master  of  horse. 

Sometimes  a  master  of  horse  was  pitched  upon  (datus  vel  addituM 
eat)  for  the  dictator,  by  the  senate  or  by  the  order  of  the  people9 
Iav.  vii.  12.  24   28.  • 

The  magisier  eauitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by  the 
dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  bis  room,  Liv.  viii.  35. 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  master  of  bon^e,  Minuciosi 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  Liv*  xxii.  26, 

The  master  of  horse  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  the  same  in* 
signia  with  the  praetor,  six  lictors,  the  pmtexta,  &c.     Dio.  xlii.  S7» 

He  had  the  use  of  a  horse,  which  the  dictator  had  not  without  the 
order  of  the  people. 

II.  7%«  DECEMVIRS.  ^^"^'^ 

The  laws  of  Rome,  as  of  other  ancient  nations,  were  at  first  very 
few  and  simple,  Tacit.  Jinn.  iii.  26.  It  is  thought  there  was  for 
«ome  time  no  written  law,  (nihil  scripti  juris,)  Differences  wero 
determined  (lites  dirimebantur)  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Icings,  {regum 
arbitrioy)  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  (ex  aquo  €t 
bono,)  Senec*  Epist.  90.  and  their  decisions  were  held  as  laws,  Dio* 
njfs.Xm  ].  The  kings  used  to  publish  their  commands  either  by 
pasting  them  up  in  public  on  a  white  wall  or  tablet,  (in  album  relata 
proponere  in  publico,)  Liv.  i.  32*  or  by  a  herald,  lb.  44.  Hence 
they  weresaia,  omnia  MANU  gubemare,  Pompon.  1.  £.  §  3.  D.  de 
orig.  jor.  (i.  e.  potestate  et  imperio^  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  consulted  the 
senate,  and  likewise  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the  LEGEIS 
CURIAT£  of  Romulus,  and  of  the  other  kings,  which  were  also 
called  LEGUS  REGIJE,  Liv.  v.  1. 

But  the  chief  legislator  was  Servius  TuIIius,  (practpuus  sanctor 
legum.)  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.  all  of  whose  laws  however  were  abolished 
at  once  (tino  edicto  snblata,)  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Dionyn.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  institutions  of  the  kings  were 
observed,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  customs,  {tanquam  mores  majo* 
rum  ;)  and  the  consuls  determined  most  causes,  as  the  kings  had 
done,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

But  justice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the 
will  of  an  individual,  (in  unius  volimtate  posilum  ;  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.) 
C.  Terentius  Arsa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  to  the  peo» 
pie,  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up,  to  which  all  should  be 
obliged  to  conform,  (quo  omnes  uti  deberent.)  But  this  was  violent- 
ly opposed  by  the  patricians  ;  in  whom  the  whole  judiciary  power 
.was  vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then 
existed  was  confined,  Liv.  iii.  9. 

M  last,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299,  by  a  deoreft  0( 
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the  senate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  tfiat  three  ambassadora 
should  be  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  to 
examine  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  Liv*  iii.  31.  Plin,  Ep.  viii.  24. 

Upon  their  return,' ten  men  (DECKMVIRI)  were  created  from 
the  patricians,  with  suoreme  power,  and  without  the  liberty  of  ap- 
peal, to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  {legibus  scribendis)  all  the  other 
mftgistrates  having  first  abdicated  their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32.  &33. 

The  decemviri  at  first  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They  ad- 
ministered justice  to  the  people,  each  every  tenth  day.  The  twelve 
fascts  were  carried  before  him,  who  was  to  preside,  and  his  nine 
colleagues  were  attended  by  a  single  officer,  called  ACCENSUS, 
Im.  ill.  33. 

They  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple at  ttie  Comitia  Centuriata^  In  composing  them  they  are  said  to 
Dave  used  the  assistance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephesian 
exile,  who  served  them  as  an  interpreter,  Ctc.  Tusc.  v.  36.  P/m. 
VEziv.  5.  s.  10. 

As  two  other  tables  seemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were  again 
created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  these  new  magistrates 
acting  tyrannically,  and  wishing  to  retain  their  command  beyond 
the  legal  time,  were  at  last  forced  to  resign,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  base  passion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  their  number,  for  Vir- 
ginia, a  virmn  of  plebeian  rank,  who  was  slain  by  her  father  to  pre- 
Tent  her  falling  into  the  Decemvir's  hands.  The  decemviri  all  pe- 
Fished,  either  in  prisou  or  m  banishment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECEM  TA- 
BULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of 
public  and  private  right,  through  the  Roman  world,  [Fons  universi 
jmbliciprivatique  juris^  Id.  34.  ftnis  aquijuris^  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
97.)  They  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  public,  {Leges 
DECEMVlRALES,  quibits  tabu  lis  duodecim  est  nomerij  in  as  tnci- 
sas  in  publico  proposuerunt  sc.  consules^  Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble  youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  stu^ 
dy  of  jurisprudence,  were  obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a  neces- 
sary rhyme :  {tamquam  carmen  necessariumy)  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  33. 
not  that  they  were  written  in  verse,  as  some  have  thought ;  for  any 
set  form  of  words,  (verba  concepta^)  even  in  prose,  was  called  CAR- 
MEN, Liv.  i.  24.  and  26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.  or  carmen  composittimj 
Cic.  pro  Muraen.  12. 

II.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULAR  I  POTEST  ATE. 

The  cause  of  their  institution  has  already  been  explained,  (See 

t94.)  They  are  so  called,  bemuse  those  of  the  plebeians,  who 
d  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army,  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
Their  office  and  insignia  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
consuls. 
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IV.  INTERREX. 

* 

Concerning  the  causes  of  creating  this  magistrate,  &c.  (See  p, 
99.) 

Other  EXT  AORDWARY  MAGISTRATES  of  leu  NoU. 

There  were  several  extraordinary  inferior  magistrates  ,  as,  DU* 
UMVIRI  ptrdudlionis  judicandi  causd^  Liv,  1.  26.  vi.  20«  Duum* 
virinavalesy  classis  ornandcs  reficiendaque  causa,  ld«  ix.  30.  xi.  18* 
26.  xli.  1.   Duumviri  ad  adtm  Junoni  MonetcB  faciundam^  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  eolonia  dedticendm,  Liv.  iv.  IK  vi.  26.  viii.  16.  ix. 
28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triitmviri  6tm,  qui  citra  et  ti/<r« 
quinquagesimum  lapidem  in  pagis  forisque.  et  conciliaoulh  omnetn  copi' 
am  ingemiorum  inspicerenty  et  iddneos  ad  arma  ferenda  conquirererU^ 
mUilesque  facerent,  Id«xxv.5.  TViumviri  bini ;  tmisacris  conquiren" 
dis  donisque  per  signandis  ;  alteri  reficiendis  adihus  sacrisj  Id.  xxv*  7« 
Triumviri  mensarii^  facti  ob  argenti  penwrianij  Liv.  xxiii.  21  •  xxiF. 
18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRl,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21.  Qtan- 
queviri,  ab  dispensatione  peamue  MENS  ARM  appellati^  Id.  vii.  21. 
Quinqueviri  muris  turrihusqut  njiciendis^  Id.  xxv.  7.  minuendis  puc- 
lids  sumptibus^  Piin.  Ep.  ii.  I.  Pan.  6^. 

DECEMVIRI  agri  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis,  LiV*  xxxi.  4. 

Several  of  these  were  not  properly  magistrates.  They  were  all, 
however,  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  state.  Their 
office  may  in  general  be  understood  from  their  titles. 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES. 

Tub  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  first  governed  by 
pr<etors^  (see  p.  112.)  but  afterwards  by  proconsuls  and  propratorSj 
to  whom  were  joined  quastors  and  lieutenants. 

The  usual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR;  but 
sometimes  it  is  written  pro  consule  and  pro  prattore,  in  two  wprds : 
so  likewise  pro  9UCB5<ore,  Cic.  Acad.  4.  4.  Ver.  1. 15.  &  38. 
.  Anciently  those  were  called  proconsuls^  to  whom  the  command 
of  consul  was  prolonged  (imperium  prorogatum)  after  their  office 
was  expired;  Liv.  viii.  22.  &  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16.  or  who  were  ia- 
vested  with  consular  authority,  either  from  a  subordinate  rank,  as 
Marcellus,  after  being  praetor;  {ex  pratura^)  Liv.  xxiii.  SO.  and 
Gellius,  Cic.  Leggji.  20.  or  from  a  private  station,  asScipio.  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occasioned  by  some  public  exigence, 
when  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  not  sufficient.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  proprators,  C'lc.  Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail. 
Cat  19.  The  first  proconsul  mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  A.  U.  290.  Liv.  iii.  4.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  time.  The  first  to  whom  the  consular  power  was  pm- 
longed,  was  Publilius,  Liv.  viii.  23.  &  26.  f.     The  name  of  Pro- 
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prcBtor  was  also  given  to  a  person,  whom  a  general  left  to  commaikd 
the  army  in  his  absence,  Sallusi.  Jug.  36«  103« 

7^he  names  of  consul  and  proconsul^  prator  and  proprfttor,  are 
iometimes  confounded,  Suet,  Jlvg.  3.  And  we  find  all  govemors  of 
provinces  called  by  the  general  name  of  proconsuha^  as  of  prmsideSf 
ibid.  36* 

The  command  of  consul  was  prolonged,  and  proconsuls  occa- 
sionally  appointed  by  the  Comilia  Tributay  Li  v.  x.  24.  xxix.  13. 
XXX.  27.  except  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  who  was  sent  as  proconstd 
into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Cenluriata,  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries  redac- 
ed  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magistrates  were  regularly  sent  from 
Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  (see  p« 
104.)  without  any  new  appointmenjt  by  the  people.  Only  military 
command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  Comitia  Curiaia,  (See  p* 
76.) 

At  first  the  provinces  Were  annual,  i.  e.  a  proconsul  bad  th6  go* 
temment  of  a  province  only  for  one  year ;  and  the  same  person 
could  not  command  different  provinces.  But  this  was  violated  in 
several  instances;  especially  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet»  Jul* 
22.  &  24.  Cic.  Fam.  u  7.  (See  p.  37.  104.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  timid  compliance  of  Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caesar, 
in  granting  him  the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconstitu- 
tional concessions,  de  Province  Consul  4*  pro  Balbc»  27*  although  he 
secretly  condemned  them,  Farn,  i.  I.Attic,  ii.  17.  x.  6.  proved  fatal 
to  himself  as  wellas to  the  republic. 

The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  (provincias  sortieban* 
iur^)  or  settled  them  by  agreement  {inter  se  comparabantj)^  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  consuls ;  lAv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv.  54.  xlv.  16« 
4^  17*  But  sometimes  provinces  were  determined  to  both  by  the 
senate  or  people.  Id,  xxxv.  20.  xxxvii.  1« 

The  senate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the  nam* 
ber  of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to  pay  them ; 
likewise  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMITATUS  vel  cohorsj) 
and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATICUM.)  Ahd  thus  the  gover- 
nors were  said,  ORNAKI,  i.  e.  instrui,  to  be  furnished,  Uic*  in 
Rull.  ii.  13.  What  was  assigned  them  for  the  sake  of  household 
furnitui-e,  was  called  VASARIUM,  Ctc.  in  Pis.  35.  So  vasaj  fur- 
niture, Liv.  i.  24. 

A  certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  assigned  to  each  proconsul 
and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  usually  by  the  senate ;  Cit* 
Fam.  i.  7.  or  with  the  permission  of  the  senate  by  the  proconsul 
himself;  Id.  xii.  55.  Nep.  Attic.  6.  who  was  then  said,  aliquem 
sibi  Ugare.  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an  order  of  the  people* 
Cic.  in  Vatin.  \5.  The  number  of  lieutenants  was  different  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  governor,  or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic. 
rhil%  ti«  15^     Thus^  wicero  in  Cilicia  had  four,  Cassar  in  Gaul  ten, 
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oA  PoflMrey  ia  AsiA  ftfteen*  Tfce  leut  niimbef  seemfl  t»  have  teen 
ttiree.  Qaintus,  the  btoither  of  Gicero,  bad  u»  more  id  Ask  Mmori 
C&.aif^./r.  t.  1.3. 

The  office  of  a  Ugatui  was  very  honoarable ;  ami  men  of  pneto- 
nan  and  consular  dignity  did  not  tbink  it  below  them  to  bear  it : 
Thas  Scfpio  Africanus  served  as  legatus  under  his  brother  Lucius, 
JCifV.  xzxvii.  I.  kc4Gell.  iv.  18. 

Tbe>  Legcfti  were  sometimes  attended  by  lictors,  JLfv,  ixix.  9.  as 
the  senators  were,  when  absent  from  Rome,  jure  iibercs  UgatiotM^ 
(see  p.  29.)  but  the  person,  under  whom  they  served,  might  de« 
prive  them  of  that  privilege,  Ctc.  Fam^  zii.  30. 

In  the  retinae  of  a  proconsul  were  comprehended  his  military  of- 
ficers, (Presfuti^)  and  all  his  public  and  domestic  attendants,  Cte. 
Vktr.  H.  10.  Among  these  were  young  noblemen,  who  went  with 
him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  see  the  method  of  conducting 
public  business ;  who,  on  account  of  their  intimacy,  were  caliea 
eONTUBERNALES,  Cie.  pro  Cctl.  30. pro  Plane.  II.  From  this 
fetmQe,  under  the  repubhc,  women  were  excluded,  but  not  so  un- 
der the  emperors.  Tacit.  Arm.  iii.  S.t.  Si  34.  Suit.  Cktav.  34. 

A  proconsul  set  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp.  Having 
oflfered  up  vows  in  the  capitol,  {volts  in  capiiolio  nunettpatis^)  dress* 
ed  in  his  military  robe,  {paludatas,)  with  twelve  lictors  going  be^ 
fore  him,  carry ine  ihe  fasces  Sind  secures j  and  with  the  other  eo- 
signs  of  command,  he  wentout  of  the  city  with  all  his  retinue.  From 
thence  he  went  either  straightway  to  the  province,  or  if  he  was  de- 
tained by  business,  by  the  mterposition  of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad 
omens,  Plutarch  in  Crasso  ;  Cie.  Divin.  \»  1 6.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  1 1 .  Dio. 
Xxxvii.  50.  he  staid  for  some  time  without  the  city,  for  he  could 
not  enter  it  while  invested  with  military  command.  His  frieudS| 
and  sometimes  the  other  citizens,  out  of  respect  accompanied  him, 
{officii  causAf  prosequebantur^)  for  some  space  out  of  the  city  wittr 
their  good  wbhes,  Liv.  xlii*  49.  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the 
province,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecessor,  that  by  an 
mterview  with  him,  he  might  know  the  state  of  the  province;  for 
bis  command  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  and  by  the 
CORNELIAN  law,  the  former  proconsul  was  obliged  to  depart 
Within  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  6. 

V  A  proconsul  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and  mili- 
tary command,  {potestatem  vel  jurisdtctionem  et  imperium.)  He 
used  so  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  usually  devoted  sumnt^r  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  Bel.  1.  or  going  through  the  province ;  and  the  winter 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  vie.  Att.  v.  14.  Verr.  5.  12.  ^  He 
administered  justice  much  in  the  same  way  with  the  prsetor  at  Rome, 
according  to  the  laws,  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the  province 
when  first  subdued,  or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  after- 
wards been  made  concerning  it  by  the  senate  or  people  at  Rome ; 
or  finally  according  to  his  own  edicts,  which  he  published  in  the 
province  concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  Att*  y\.  1. 
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These,  if  be  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANSLA- 
TITf  A  vel  Tralatiliaj  v.  'iciaj  if  not,  NOVA.  He  alwajs  pablish* 
ed  a  general  edict  before  he  entered  on  his  government,  as  the  prae- 
tor did  at  Rome. 

The  proconsul  held  assizes  or  courts  of  Justice,  (Jorum  vel  coiu 
ventus  agebat^)  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ike  province,  so  that  he 
might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a  year.  He  h.mself  judged 
in  all  public  and  important  causes ;  but  matters  of  less  consequence 
be  referred  to  his  quaestor  or  lieutenants,  Cic,  Flac.  21.  tn  C(tcil* 
17.  yerr,  ii.  18.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  and  also  to  others,  Ctc.  AtL  v.  21.  oJ 
Q.fratr,  i.  1.7. 

The  proconsul  summoned  these  meetmgs,  {conventns  indicebaty) 
bj  an  edict  on  a  certain  day,  when  such  as  had  causes  to  be  deter- 
mined should  attend,  Lip.  Kxxi.  29.  To  this,  Virgil  is  thought  to 
allude,  ^a.  v.  758.  ladiciiqiu  forum^  ^c. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  so  many  districts,  called  CON- 
VENTUS,  or  circuits^  (vomoi,  PUn.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  inhabitants  of 
which  went  to  a  certain  city  to  get  their  causes  determined,  and  to 
obtain  justice,  (disceptandi  et  juris  obtinendi  causd  conveniebarU.) 
Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  seven  circuits,  (in  sepUm  convetUuSj) 
Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called  conventixs  agtre,  •y^^a.u^  «vsfv,  sc« 
9jxs|fx«*  So  in  AcU  Apost.  xix.  38.  «7o^oi  ^vovrai,  q£c,  conventus 
aguntwr  $uat  proconsuUs  ,*  in  jus  vocent  se  invicem.  Hence  coriven- 
tus  circumire.  Suet.  Jul.  7.  joercurrere,  CaBs.  viii.  46.  for  urbts  circu* 
mire^  ubi  hi  convenlus  agebantur. 

The  prpconsul  chose  usually  twenty  of  the  most  respectable  men 
of  the  province,  who  sat  with  him  in  council,  (qui  ei  in  consilio  ode* 
rant^  assidebant.)2Lnd  were  called  his  council,  CONSILIUM,  Con^ 
siliariu  ASSESSORES,  et  Recuperalores.  Hence  Consilium  cogt' 
re,  in  consilium  advocate^  adhibere  ;  in  consilio  esse^  adesse^  assidertj 
habere ;  in  consilium  tre,  mittere^  dimiiiere^  &c.  I'he  proconsul 
passed  sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  (  de  consilii 
sententia  decrevit,  pronunciavitj)  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using  any 
other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their  office,  FaL 
Max.  ii.  2.  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  interpreters,  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  37.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were  chosen  differently  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  litigants,  and  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  15.  17. 

The  prq^onsul  had  the  disposal  (cnraiio)  of  the  com,  of  the  tax- 
es ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  province. 
Corn  given  to  the  proconsul  by  way  of  present,  was  called  HONA- 
RIUM,  Ctc.  mPw,  35. 

If  a  proconsul  behaved  well,  he  received  the  highest  honours,  Cic. 
.^</.  V.  21.  as,  statues  J  temples^  brazen  horses^  &c.  which  through 
flattery  used  indeed  to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  governors,  though 
ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.  ' 

Festival  days  used  also  to  be  appointed  ;  as  in  honour  of  Marcel- 
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lus  (Marcellb A,  -orim»,)  in  Sicily,  and  of  Q*  Macius  Scaevola  (Mo- 
olaS  in  Asia,  Cic.  Verr.  iu  21. 10.  13. 

Ir  a  governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards  be  brought 
to  his  trial ;  I .  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDARUMO  tf  he  had  made 
unjust  exactions,  or  had  even  received  presents,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  9.«— 
S.for  peculation,  (PECULATUS,)  if  he  had  embezzled  the  public 
money  ;  hence  called  PEcuLAToa,  or  dbpeculator,  Ancon,  in  Cicn 
Verr*  Act.  u  I* — and,  3.  for  what  was  called  cn'm^n  MAJESTA- 
TIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his  army  or  province  to  the  enemy,  or  led 
the  army  out  of  the  province;  and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  state 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  or  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  secure  the  just  administration  of  the 
provinces,  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the 
Roman  magistrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were  miserably  oppress- 
ed by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice  of  the  governor  was  to 
be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers  and  dependents  ;  as,  his  lieu- 
tenants, tribunes,  praefects,  &c.  and  even  of  his  freedmen  and  fa- 
vourite slaves,  Juvenal,  viii.  87. — 130. 

The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns  and 
villages,  through  which  the  governors  passed,  were  obliged  by  the 
JULIAN  law,  to  supply  them  and  their  retinue  with  forage  and 
wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Att  v.  16.  The  wealthier  cities  paid  lai^ 
contributions,  for  being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter-quarters 
to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  (  yprus  alone  paid  yearly  on 
this  account  300  talents,  or  about  40^000/.  sterling,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a  proconsul,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory,  used  to  have 
golden  crowns  sent  him,  not  only  from  the  difierent  cities  of  his  own 
province,  but  also  from  the  neighbodring  states,  Liv.  xxiviii.  37,.  14. 
which  were  carried  before  him  in  his  triumph,  Id,  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix. 
5.  7.  29.  xl.  43.  LHo.  xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, instead  of  sending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which 
was  called  AURUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  sometimes  exact- 
ed as  a  tribute,  Cic.  in  Pis.  37. 

A  proconsul,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was  elapsed 
delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  successor,  if  he  arrived  in 
time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days;  but  first  he  was 
obliged  to  deposite  in  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction, 
an  account  of  the  money  which  had  passed  through  his  own  or  his 
officers'  hands,  stated  and  balanced,  {ap^ul  dvas  civitates,  qua  maX' 
imce  vtderentur^  rationea  confectas  rt  consolidatas  depondere^)  Cic. 
Fam.  V.  20.  If  his  successor  did  not  arrive,  he  nevertheless  depart- 
ed, leaving  his  lieutenant,  or  more  frequently  his  quaestor,  to  com- 
mand in  the  province,  Ctc.  Fam,  ii.  15.  Alt.  vi.  5.  6. 

When  a  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  unless  he  claimed  a  triumph ;  in  which  case  he  did  not 
enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  exploits  to  the  senate  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in  some  other  temple  without 
the  city.    Liv.  iii*  63.  zxxviii.  45.  Dio.  xlix.  15.    In  the  meantime 
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he  usually  waited  near  ibe  citj  HM  the  matter  was  dstennmed, 

>,wbeDce  be  was  said  adurbtm  eesc^  Sail.  Cat*  30«  and  retained  Ibetiflo 
ef  IMPERATOR,  which  his  soldien  bad  given  him  upon  bis  Ficto* 
ry"^  with  the  badges  of  command,  bis  lictors.  waAfasctB^  Ieg*  Appias 
saydv^that  in  bis  time  no  one  was  called  imptraior^  unless  10,000  of 
the  enemy  bad  been  slain,  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii*  p*  455.  When  any  one 
had  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  bis  facets  were  aiwaya  wreathed  wittl 
laurel,  Gic.  Fom*  \u  16.  AiU  x.  10.  as  the  letters  were,  which  ht 
sent  to  tbfe  senate  concerning  his  victory,  Cic.  tn  P%m.  1 7.  Sometimei 
when  the  determination  was  long  delayed,  he  retired  to  sone  dia« 
tance  from  Rome,  CvcmAXU  vii.  15* 

If  be  obtained  a  triumph,  a  bill  was  proposed  to  the  people,«that 
he  should  bave  military  command  (tU  ti  xmpmam  easet)  on  thedaj 
of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.AtU  iv.  16.  for  without  thisnoone 
could  bave  military  command  within  the  city. 

Then  be  was  obliged  by  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty  days  to 
give  in  to  the  treasury  an  exact  copy  of  the  accounts,  which  he  had 
left  in  the  province,  (tasdem  rationes  totidem  verbis  referre  ad  «ro* 
rittm)  C\c»  Att.  v.  20.  At  tlie  same  time  he  recommended  thosO) 
who  deserved  public  rewards  for  their  services,  {in  benefidis^  admra* 
riumdetiUit^)  Cic.  ibid,  et  pro  Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  a  proconsul,  took  place  with  lae- 
spect  to  a  propraetor ;  unless  that  a  proconsul  bad  twelve  lictorSf 
and  a*  proprsBtor  only  six.  The  army  and  retinue  of  the  one  were 
likewise  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other.  The  provinces, 
to  which  proconsuls  were  sent,  were  called  Proconsulares  ;  pro« 
praetors,  PaATORiiE,  Dio.  liii.  14.  / 

PROVINCIAL  MAGISTRATES  under  the  EMPERORS. 

m 

Augustus  made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Those  which 
were  peaceable  and  less  exposed  to  an  enemy,  he  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  senate  and  people ;  but  of  such  as  were  more 
strong,  and  open  to  hostile  invasions,  and  where,  of  course,  it  was 
necessary  to  support  greater  armies,  he  undertook  the  government 
faianself,  {regendas  ipse  suscepit^)  Suet.  Aug.  47.  This  be  did  under 
pretext  of  easing  the  senate  and  people  otthe  trouble,  but  in  reality 
to  increase  his  own  power,  by  assuming  the  command  of  the  armf 
entirely  to  himself. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
(PROVINCI^  SENATORIiE  et  POPULARES  vel  Ptt6Kc«,)  at 
first  were  Africa  propria^  or  the  territories  of  Carriage,  JVumtifia, 
Cyrent ;  Asm^  (which,  when  put  for  a  province,  comprehended  on- 
ly the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Mgean  Sea^  namely, 
Pkrtfgia,  Mfsia^  Caria^  Lydia^  Cic.  pro  Place.  27.)  Bithyniay  and 
Pontus,  Gracia  and  Epirus^  Dalmatian  Macedonia,  Sicilia^  Sardinia^ 
Creta^  and  Hispania  Bceetica^  Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVlNCIiE  IMPERATORl^, 
vel  Ccesarumj)  were  Hispania  Tarracomntis  and  Lusiiixniaj  GalKUf 
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CcUosyria,  Phcmiciaj  Cihciaj  Cyprus,  Egvpiut^  to  which  others  were 
afterwards  added.  But  the  condition  of  these  provinces  was  often 
changed ;  so  that  they  were  transferred  from  the  senate  and  people 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  contrary,  Dio.Wiu  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Sirabo^ 
xvii.  fin.  The  provinces  of  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
better  state  than  those  of  the  senate  and  people.  Tacit,  Annal.  u  76. 

The  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  called  PROCuNSULES,  although  sometimes  only  of 
prsetorian  rank,  Dio.  Hii.  13.  The  senate  appointed  them  by  lot, 
\sorlit6  miitebanty)  out  of  those  who  had  borne  a  magistracy  in  the 
city  at  least  tive  years  before,  Suet.  Aug.  36.  Fej;p.  4.  Plin»  Ep»  ii. 
13.  Dio.  liiu  14.  They  had  the  same  badges  of  authority  as  the 
proconsuls  had  formerly ;  but  they  had  only  a  civil  power,  {potestas 
Ye\  juris JUctioy)  and  no  military  command  (tmpenum),  nor  disposal 
of  die  taxes.  The  taxes  were  collected,  and  the  soldiers  in  their 
provinces  commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Augustus.  Their 
authority  lasted  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  imme* 
diately  when  a  successor  was  sent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Those  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  command  his  provinces  were 
called  LEGATI  C^SARIS  pro  Consult^  Propratores,  velproprm^ 
tore,  Dio.  liii.  13.  Consulates  Legati^  Suet.  Tib.  41.  Consulartf 
Rtctorts,  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  or  simply,  Consutarts,  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ta- 
cit.  Hist.  ii.  97.  and  Legati,  Suet.  Vesp.  4.  also  PrmsidtSy  Pra/ecti^ 
Corrutoresy  &c. 

The  governor  of  Egypt  was  usually  called  PRiEFECTUS,  Suet. 
Vesp.  6.  or,  Prafectus  Augustalis,  Digest*  and  was  the  best  impe« 
ratorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  £gypt| 
that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Kom^n  fasces  and  prce- 
ttxia  should  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  TrebelL  Poll.  tftJEmiliarim 
Augustus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  purpo^,*^ claimed  that 
province  to  himself,  and  dischai^ing  a  senator  from  going  to  it  with- 
out permission,  Dio.  li.  17.  he  sent  thither  a  governor  ofequestrian 
rank,  without  the  usual  ensigns  of  authority.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69. 
Sutt.  Tib.  52.  To  him  was  joined  a  person  to  assist  in  administer- 
ing justice,  called  Juridicus  Albxandrinjk  civitatis,  Pandect. 
QotxoLt^tyTTiSy  Straboy  xvii.  p.  797.) 

The  first  prefect  of  £gypt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  in  his  last  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15.  29.  {Hunc 
pritnum  Mguptus  Romanum  judicem  habuit,  Eutrop.  vii.  7^)  SueK 
Aug.es.  Dio.lu  17.  - 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  but 
the  prasfect  of  iEgypt  only  from  the  Equites^  Tacit,  xii.  60.  Dio. 
liii.  1 3.  Tiberius  gave  that  chaise  to  one  of  his  freedmen^  Dio. 
Iviii.  19.  The  legati  Cctsaris  wore  a  military  dress  and  a  sword, 
and  were  attended  by  soldiers  instead  of  iictors.  They  had  much 
l^reater  powers  than  the  proconsuls,  and  continued  in  command  dur- 
log  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  Dio.  liii.  1 3. 

19 
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tn  caeh  province,  bedsides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer  call- 
ed PROCURATOR  O^SARIS,  Tacit.  Agric.  15.  or  curator,  anid 
in  later  times,  ratioiiaHs^  who  managed  the  afikirs  of  the  revenue^ 
{qui  res  Jisci  curabat  ;  pubtieos  reditus  colligebat  ct  erogabat^)  and 
also  had  a  judicial  power  in  matters  that  concerned  the  revenue, 
Suet,  Claud,  12.  whence  that  office  was  called,  procuratio  amplissi-- 
tntt)  Suet.  Gaib.  15.  These  Prt/cu ra tors  were  chosen  from  the 
Eqttites^  and  sometimes  from  freedmen,  Dio*  lii.  25.  They  were 
sent  not  only  into  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  also  into  those 
of  the  senate  and  people,  Dio.  liii.  1 5. 

Sometimes  a  Procurator  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor,  {vice 
prcBsidvtfungebatur,)  especially  in'  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of 
a  laige  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be  present ;  as  Pon- 
tius rilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or  prtzpositus^  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.) 
of  Judaea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  Tacit.  Ait" 
nah  xii.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  ibid* 
xv*  44.  which  the  procuratores  did  not  usually  possess,  t6.  iv,  15. 

To  all  these  magistrates  and  officers  Augustus  appointed  different 
salaries,  according  to  their  respective  dignity,  Dio»  hri.  15.  Those 
who  received  200  sestertice  were  called  ducenarii  ;  100,  centena- 
nil ;  60,  SEXAGENARii,  cjrc.  Capitolin.  in  Perihnic.c,  2.  A  certain 
sum  was  given  them  for  mules  and  tents;  whi(  h  used  formerly  to 
be  afforded  at  the  public  expense,  Suet.  Aug.  3G. 

All  these  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  appearance 
by  public  authority,  but  in  fact  by  the  will  of  Augustus. 

RE'ESTABLISHMRNT  of  MONARCHY  vnder  AUGUSTUS:  TITLES, 
BADGES,  and  POWERS  of  the  EMPERORS. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  established  by  Augustus, 
although  different  in  name  and  external  appearance,  in  several  re- 
spects resembled  that  ivhich  had  prevailed  under  the  kings.  Both 
were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective.  The  choice  of  the 
kings  depended  on  the  senate  and  people  at  large  ;  that  of  the  em- 
perors, chiefly  on  the  army.  When  the  former  abused  their  pow- 
er, they  were  expelled ;  the  latter  were  often  put  to  death :  but  the 
interests  of  the  army  being  separate  from  those  of  the  state,  occa* 
sioned  the  continuation  of  despotism.  According  to  Pomponius, 
de  origine  juris ^  D.  i.  2.  14  Reges  omnem  potestatem  habuisse, 
their  rights  were  the  same.  But  the  account  of  Dionysius  and 
others  is  different.     (See  p.  99.) 

As  Augustus  had  become  master  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms, 
he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  basis,  as  his 
grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Caesar,  had  done.  But 
the  apprehension  he  always  entertained  of  Ciesar's  fate  made  him 
pursue  a  quite  different  course.  The  dreadful  destruction  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Triumviri,  had  cut  off  all 
the  keenest  supporters  of  liberty,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  and  had  so  hum- 
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bled  the  spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  tliey  were  willing  to  submit  to 
any  form  of  government,  rather  than  hazard  a  repetition  of  former 
calamities,  (luta  etprcesentia  quam  vetera  et  periculosamalebant,  ibid^ 
The  enripire  was  now  so  widely  extended,  the  number  of  those  who 
bad  a  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative  assemblies  so  great,  (the  Ro^ 
mans  havmg  never  employed  the  modern  method  of  diminishing  that 
number  by  representation,)  and  the  morals  of  the  people  so  corrupt, 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  no  longer  fitted  to  conduct 
so  unwieldy  a  machine.  The  vast  intermixture  of  inhabitants 
which  composed  the  capital,  and  the  numerous  armies  requisite  to 
keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  could  no  longer  be  controlled  but 
by  the  power  of  one.  Had  Augustus  possessed  the  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  to  lay  himself  and  his  successors  under  proper  restraints 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  his  descendants  might  have  long  enjoyed 
that  exalted  station  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune,  and  the 
abilities  of  others,  had  raised  him.  Had  he,  agreeably  to  his  re* 
peated  declarations,  wished  for  command  only  to  promote  the  hap* 
piness  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no  more  power 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  the  lust  of  dominion,  aU 
though  artfully  disguised,  appears  jto  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
bis  mind,  J^speck  rtcusantis  flagtktiilissimi  cxipiverat^)  Tacit.  Ann* 
i.  2.  3.  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is  said  to  have  seri* 
ously  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  fHVouritcs,  Agrippa  and  Masce; 
nas,  about  resigning  his  power,  and  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  go< 
vernment.  Agrippa  advised  him  lO  do  so,  but  Maecenas  dissuaded  him 
from  it.  Intlic  speeches  which  Dio  Cassius  makes  them  deliver  on  this 
occasion,  the  principal  arguments  for  and  aa:ainsta  popular  and  mo» 
narchical  government,  are  introduced,  lii.  The  advice  of  Msecenatf 
prevailed,  ib,  41 .  Augustus,  however,  in  the  following  year,  having 
corrected  the  abuses,  which  had  crept  in  d^iring  the  civil  wars,  SueU 
Aug.  32*  and  having  done  several  other  popular  acts,  assembled  the 
senate,  and  in  a  set  speech  pretended  to  restore  every  thing  to  them 
and  to  the  people.  But  several  members,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  exclaimed  against  this  proposal ;  and  the  rest,  either 
prompted  by  opinion,  oroverawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjur^ 
ed  him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to  the 
load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a  reluctant  compliance  ;  and  that  only 
for  ten  years;  during  which  time,  he  might  regulate  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  {rempublicam  ordinaret ;)  thus  seeming  to  rule,  as  if 
by  constraint,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  which 
gave  his  usurpation- the  sanction  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  £)20.liii.46.but 
the  second  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  government  only  for  five 
years,  saying  that  this  space  of  time  was  then  sufficient,  Id»  liv.  12. 
and  when  it  was  elapsed,  for  five  years  more,  Id.  liii.  16.  but  after 
that,  always  for  itn  years.  Id.  Iv.  6.    He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the 
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fifth  dtcennium^  the  19tfa  of  September,  (xiv.  KaL  S^pL)  A.  U.  787, 
aged  Dear  76  yean ;  having  ruled  alone  near  44  years*  The  suc- 
^eding  emperors,  although  at  their  accession  they  received  the  em* 
pire  for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years,  used  to  hold  a 
festival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire,  Die.  liii. 

As  the  senate  by  their  misconduct,  (see  p,  135,)  had  occasioned 
the  loss  of  Itllerty,  so  by  their  servility  to  Augustus,  they  established 
tyranny,  {Ruere  m  servttutem  consules^  patres,  eques,  as  Tacitus  save 
upon  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Jlnnal.  u  7.)  Upon  his  feigned  Met 
to  resign  the  empire,  they  seem  to  have  racked  their  invention 
to  contrive iiew  honours  for  him.  To  the  names  of  IMPERATOR, 
Dio.  xliii  44.  C-ESAR,  Id.  xlvi.  47.  and  PRINCE,  (Princeps  Se- 
iMtWi)  liii.  1.  which  they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  (hose 
of  AUGUSTUS,  {vtntrandtiLs  v.  'abiiis^  ah  augur ^  quasi  inauguraius 
vel  consecratvs  ;  ideoque  Diis  cams  }  cultu  divino  afficienduSjtftPtdoSi 
Pfgusan*  iii.  11.  vel  ab  augeo  ;  quam  sua  Jupiter  augei  ope,  Ovid, 
Fast.  i.  612.  Sutt.  Aug.  7.)  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  Father  of  his  cottrUry, 
(Pater  Patria,]  Suet.  58.  Ovid»  Fast.  ii.  1'27.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult. 
TVist.  iv.  4.  1 3.  ^c.  This  title  had  been  first  given  to  Cicero  by 
the  senate,  after  his  suppression  of  Cataline's  conspiracy ;  Roma 

FATREM  PATRIJE  CiCERONEM  LIBERA  DIXIT,  JuVttial^  viii.  344.    Plitl. 

vii.  30.  by  the  advice  of  Cato,  Appian.  B.  civ.  ii.  431.  Plui.  in  Cic. 
or  of  Catulus,  as  Cicero  himself  says,  Pis.  3.  It  was  next  decreed 
to  Julios  CsBsar,  Suet.  76.  Dio.  xliv.  4.  and  some  of  his  coins  are 
still  extant  with  that  inscription.     Cicero  proposed  that  it  should  be 

g'ven  to  Augustus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phii.  xiii.  11.  It  was  re- 
ised  by  Tiberias,  Suet.  67.  as  also  the  title  of  Imperator,  Id.  36. 
and  DoMiMus,  37.  Dio.  Iviii.  3.  but  most  of  the  succeeding  emperors 
accepted  it.    Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  35. 

The  title  of  PATER  PATRI^  denoted  chiefly  the  paternal  af- 
fection which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  towards  their 
subjects  ;  and  also  that  power,  which,  by  the  Roman  law,  a  father 
bad  over  his  children,  Dio.  liii.  18.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  14. 

Cjksar  was  properly  a  family  title.  Dio.  ibid'  Suet.  Galh.  I. 
According  to  Dio,  it  also  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later  times, 
ii  signified  the  person  destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  or  assumed 
into  a  share  of  the  government,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
himself  was  always  called  Augustus,  Spartian.  in  JElio  Vtro^  ^ 
which  was  a  title  of  splendour  and  dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio. 
liii.  18. 

Augudt|is  is  said  to  have  first  desired  the  name  of  Romulus,  that 
he^  might  be  considered  as  a  second  founder  of  the  city ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  thus  he  should  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  sovereignty, 
be  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio.  liii.  16.  and  accepted  the  title  of 
Auoustds,  the  proposer  of  which  in  the  senate  was  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,  Slid.  Aug.  7.  Veil.  ii.  91 .  Servius  says,  that  Virgil,  in  allusion 
lo  this  deaire  of  Augustus,  describes  him  under  the  name  of  Quiri- 
Kus,  Mrh.  \.  296.  6.  iii.  37. 
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Tie  chief  title,  which  denoted  command  was  IMPERATOR, 
Dio.  xiiii.  44.  By  this  the  sQccessors  of  Augustus  were  peculiarly 
distinguished.  It  was  equivalent  to  Res,  Dio*  liii.  17.  In  modem 
times  it  is  reckoned  superior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however,  contmued  to  be  conferred  on 
victorious  generals  as  for  herly  ;  but  chiefly  on  the  emperors  them» 
selves,  as  all  generals  were  supposed  to  act  under  their  auspices, 
Horat*  Od.  iv.  14.  32.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  173.  Under  the  republic 
the  appellation  o(  Imperator  was  put  after  the  name  ;  as  CICERO 
IMPERATOR,  Cic,  Ep.  passim,  but  the  titles  of  the  emperors  usa- 
ally  before,  as  a  pnenomen^  Suet.  Tib.  26.  Thus  the  following 
words  are  inscribed  on  an  ancient  stone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  An- 

S>uri,  (in  lapide  Ancyrano,)  in  Asia  Minor;  Imp.  Casar.  Divi.  F« 
OG.  Pont.  Max.  Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest. 
XXXVIII.  The  Emperor  Casar^  the  adopted  son  q/*(Julius  ('aesar, 
called)  Divus,  (after  his  deification  ;)  Augustus  the  high-priest^  (an 
office  which  he  assumed  after  the  death  ot  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741.  Dio. 
liv.  27.)  fourteen  times  Consul^  twenty  times  (saluted)  Imperator  (on 
account  of  his  victories).  Dio  says,  he  obtained  this  honour  in  all 
21  times,  lii.  41.  Thus  Tacitus,  JS''omen  imperatoris  semel  atque 
vicies  partumy  {Ann.  \^  9,)  in  the  3Sth  year  of  his  tribunitian  powers 
(from  the  time  when  he  was  first  invested  with  it  by  the  senate,  A* 
U.  724,  Dio.  Ii.  19.)  So  that  this  incription  was  made  above  five 
years  before  his  death. 

The  night  after  Cassar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber  happen- 
ed to  overflow  its  banks,  so  as  to  render  all  the  level  parts  of  Kome 
navigable,  Dio.  liii.  20.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  76.  to  which  Horace  is  sup- 

tosed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event  was  thought  to  prognosticate 
is  future  greatness.  Among  the  various  expressions  of  flattery 
then  used  to  the  emperor,  that  of  Pacuvius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, was  remarkable ;  who  in  the  senate  devoted  himself  to  Cae- 
sar after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards/  Val.  Max.  ii  6.11.  and  Gauls 
(Devotos  illi  soLDURios  appellant,  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  ^2.)  and 
exhorted  the  re^t  of  the  senators  to  do  the  same.  Being  checked 
by  Augustus,  he  rushed  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to 
follow  his  example.  Whence  it  became  a  custom  for  the  senators 
when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  em- 
pire, to  say,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  service,  Dio.  ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune,  (Pa* 
cuvio  tribuno plebem  rogante^)  that  an  order  of  the  people  {plebisci* 
turn)  was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to  be  called  August, 
Sat.  i.l<2. 

The  titles  given  to  Justinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris^  are,  in  the  In- 
stitutes, Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Impuratoria  Majestas  ; 
m  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissimus  princeps;  and 
the  same  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition,  Perpetuus  Augustus. 
These  titles  are  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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The  powers  conferred  on  Augustus  as  emperor  were,  to  levy  ar* 
mies,  to  raise  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace,  to  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city ;  and  to  do  every  thing  else 
which  the  consuls  and  others  invested  with  supreme  command  had 
a  right  to  do,  Dio.  liii.  1 7. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  senate  decreed  that  Augustus 
should  be  always  procon^^ul,  even  within  the  city  ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces should  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary  proconsuls, 
Dio.  liii.  32.  Accordingly,  he  imposed  taxes  on  the  provinces,  re- 
warded and  punished  them  as  thej  had  favoured  or  oppressed  his 
cause,  and  prescribed  such  regulations  to  them  as  he  himself  thought 
proper,  Dio.  liv.  7.  9.  &  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  should  always  enjoy  con- 
sular power,  with  12  lictors,  and  sit  on  a  curule  chair  between  the 
consuls.  The  senators  at  the  same  time  requested  that  he  would 
undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abuses,  and  enact  what  laws  he  thought 
proper ;  offering  to  swear,  that  they  would  observe  them,  whatever 
they  should  be.  This  Augustus  declined,  well  knowing,  says  Dio, 
that  they  would  perform  what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an 
oath  ;  but  not  the  contrary,  although  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
thousand  oaths,  Dio.  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  render  them  less  sacred,  and  no- 
thing is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent  exaction  of 
oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a  necessary  cause.  Livy  informs 
us,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  (Jidts  et  jusjurandum)  had  more  in- 
fluence with  the  ancient  Romans,  than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punish- 
ments, {proximo  legum  et  pananim,  metu.,)  Liv.  i.  21 .  ii.  45.  They 
did  not,  he  says,  as  in  after  times,  when  a  neglect  of  religion  pre- 
vailed, by  interpretations  adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themselves, 
but  conformed  every  one  his  own  conduct  to  them,  Liv.  iii.  20.  ii. 
32.  xxii.  61.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  30.  &  31.     See  also,  Polyb.  v'u  54.  &  56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Censor,  (see 
p.  119,)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercised  the  rights  of  that  office, 
as  also  those  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  tribune  of  the  Commons, 
Dio.  liii.  17.     See  p.  126. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  (legi^ 
bus  soluti)  so  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  Dio.  liii.  18.  & 
28.  Some,  however,  understand  this  only  of  certain  laws  :  for  Au- 
gustus afterwards  requested  of  the  senate,  that  he  might  be  freed 
from  the  Voconian  law,  Dio.  Ivi.  32.  but  a  person  was  said  to  be 
{legibus  solutus),  who  was  freed  only  from  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  first  of  January,  every  year,  the  senate  and  people  renew- 
ed their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Jinn,  xvi.  22.  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath  ;  which  cuS' 
torn  was  first  introduced  by  the  Triumviri^  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Dio.  xlvii.  13.  repeated  to  Augustus,  Id.  Ii.  20.  liii.  28.  and  al- 
ways continued  under  the  succeeding  emperors.     They  not  only 
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swore  that  they  approved  of  what  the  emperors  had  done,  but  that 
they  would  in  like  maoDer  confirm  whatever  they  should  do,  Id. 
lvii»  8*  Iviii.  17*  In  this  oath  the  acts  of  the  preceding  emperors 
who  were  approved  of,  were  included ;  and  the  acts  of  such  as 
were  not  approved  of,  were  omitted,  a^  of  I'iberius,  ld»  lix.  9.  of 
Caligula,  U.  4.  &c«  Claudius  would  not  allow  anyone  to  swearto 
his  acts,  {in  acta  suajurare  /  ^  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  swear 
to  the  acts  of  Augustus,  but  swore  to  them  also  himself,  Id.  Ix,  10. 

it  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  safety  of  the 
emperor  ;  which  was  l]r&t  decreed  in  honour  of  Julius  Cassar,  Diom 
xhv.  6.  and  commonly  observed,  Id.  50.  so  likewise  by  that  of 
Augustus,  even  after  his  death, /<f.  Ivii.  9.  lo  violate  this  oath 
was  esteemed  a  heinous  crime.  Ibid.  &,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex. 
iv.  !•  2.  ii.  4.  4K  Dig.  xii.  2,^  13.  and  more  severely  punished 
than  real  perjury,  TtrtvlL  ApoL  18.  ,  It  was  reckoned  a  species 
of  treason,  {majestatis^)  and  punished  by  the  bastinado,  D.xii.  3* 
13.  sometimes  by  cutting  out  the  tongue,  Gothofred  in  loc.  So  that 
Minutius  Felix  justly  says,  c.  29.  Est  tw,  (sc.  Etknicii,)  ttUius  per 
Jovis  genium  pegcrare  quam  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one 
from  swearing  by  him,  Dio,  Ivii.  8.  Iviii.  12.  but  yet  men  swore, 
not  only  by  his  fortune,  but  also  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  Iviii.  2.  6. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  oath  should  be 
made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor, /6i</.  12.  Caligula  ordained 
that  to  all  oaths  these  words  should  be  added  ;  Neque  me,  nequb 
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Suet.  15.  Dio.  lix.  3.  9.  and  that  the  women  should  swear  by  his 
wife  Drusilla,  ibid.  1 1 .  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  most  public  and  so- 
Jem  asseverations.  Suet.  24.  So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio.  Ix.  5. 
Suet.  Claud.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by  the 
Triumviri  to  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xlvii-  18.  and  confirmed  by  Au- 
gustus, Id.  Ii.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to  Augustus  him- 
self, at  Rome,  Virg,  Eel.  \.  7.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.16.  Ovid.  Fast.  i. 
1 3.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces,  but  he  permitted  no  temple 
to  be  publicly  consecrated  to  him,  unless  in  conjunction  with  the 
city,  Rome  ;  Augustu  et  Urbi  Romje  ;  and  that  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces, Tacit.  Ann.  \v.  37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  strictly  prohi- 
bited, Suet.  62.  After  his  death  they  were  very  frequent,  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  11 .  73.  Dio.  Ivi.  46. 

It  was  likewise  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus,  that,  when  the 
priests  offered  up  vows  for  the  safety  of  the  people  and  senate,  they 
should  do  the  same  for  him,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  so  for  the  succeeding  em- 
perors; Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  Id.  %y\.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January  :  Dio.  lix.  24. — ^also,  that 
in  all  public  and  private  entertainments,  libations  should  be  made 
to  him  with  wishes  for  his  safety,  Dio.  Ii.  19.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  637. 
Pont.  \u  3.  ult.  as  to  the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv. 
.^33. 
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On  public  occasions  the  emperors  wore  a  crown  and  k  triumpbal 
robe,  Dio»  ii.  20.  Tafiil.  Annal.  xiii.  &.  Thej  also  used  a  particu** 
lar  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  Htrodian.  u  8.  8. 
u  16.  9«ii»  5*  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a  lamp,  i.  17.  probablj 
borrowed  from  the  Persians,  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  iii.  p*  215.  wfm* 
mianm  xxiii.  6.*  Something  similar  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  municipal  towns  ;  pnma  batiltua^  v.  ^um^  a  pan 
of  buring  coals,  or  a  portable  hearth,  {focus  porlabilis^)  in  which 
incense  was  burnt;  a  perfumed  stove,  Horat.  Sat,  u  5.  36. 

Diociesian  introduced  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  the  emperors, 
{adorari  ae  jussit^  cum  ante  eum  cuncti  salutareniur^)  Kutrop.  ix« 
16*  Aurelius  Victor,  de  Cas.  c.  39.  says,  that  the  same  thing  waa 
done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.    So  Dio.  \\x.  4.  27.  28. 

Augustus,  at  first,  used  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with  great 
moderation ;  as  indeed  all  the  first  emperors  did  in  the  beginning  of 
their  government^  Z>io.  Ivii.  8.  lix*  4.  In  his  lodging  and  equipage 
he  difiered  little  ftom  an  ordinary  citizen  of  distinguished  rank,  ex- 
cept being  attended  by  his  praetorian  guards,  but  after  he  had 
gained  the  soldiers  by  donatives,  the  people  by  a  distribution  of  ^ 
grain,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  by  the  sweetness  of  repose, 
be  gradually  increased  his  authority ;  {insurgere  paulatimj  and  en* 
grossed  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  (munia  senalus,  magistratuum, 
legum  in  se  transferrer)  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  most  compliant,  {quanto  qids  servitio  promptior,)  were  raised 
to  wealth  and  preferment.  Having  the  command  of  the  army  and 
treasury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although  he  pretended  to 
separate  his  own  revenues  from  those  of  the  state,  yet  both  were 
disposed  of  equally  at  his  pleasure,  £>to.  liii.  16. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduct'of  Augustus,  so  habituated  the 
Romans  to  subjection,  that  they  ne«e<' afterwards  so  much  as  made 
one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor  even  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  tyranny.  In  consequence  of  which,  their  character  be- 
came more  and  more  degenerate.  After  being  deprived  of  the 
right  of  voting,  they  lost  all  concern  about  public  affairs ;  and  were 
only  anxious,  says  Juvenal,  about  two  things,  bread  and  games j 
(Pastbm  bt  CiECENSEs,  i.  c.  largcsscs  and  spectacles,)  JuvenaL  %• 
80. — Hence  from  this  period,  their  history  is  less  interesting,  and  as 
Dio  observes,  less  authentic ;  because,  when  every  thing  was  done 
by  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  his  favourites,  and  freedmen,  the 
springs  of  action  were  less  known  than  under  the  republic,  Dio.  liiu 
19.  It  is  surprising,  that  though  the  Romans  at  different  times  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  most  excellent  dispositions,  and  of  the 
soundest  judgment,  who  had  seen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men 
being  invested  with  unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  seem  ever 
to  have  thought  of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  provid* 
iog  an  effectual  check  against  the  future  commission  of  similar  en- 
ormities. Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wished  to  trans- 
mit to  their  successors,  unimpaired,  the  same  powers  which  they 
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hSi  received  ;  or  from  what  other  cause,  we  know  not.  It  it  at 
least  certain  that  oo  history  of  anj  people  shows  more  cleariy  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both  prince  and  people,  than  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  Their  change  of  government  was  indeed  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  success  with  which  their  lust  of  con- 
quest was  attended.  For  the  force  employed  to  enslave  other  na«* 
tions,  being  turned  against  themselves,  served  at  first  to  accom- 
plish, and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their  own  servitude.  And  it 
is  nsmarkable,  that  the  nobility  of  Rome,  whose  rapacity  and  cor- 
ruption had  so  much  contributed  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  were  the 
principal  sufierers  by  this  change,  for  on  them,  those  savage  mon* 
sters,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  chieflv  eiercised  their  cruelty. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not 
more  oppressed,  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic.  Thus  Ta- 
citus observes,  Ntoru  provincicB  ilium  rerum  statum  abnuebafU,  sua- 
pecio  aenatus  populique  vmptrio  oh  certamma  potentium,  et  avariHam 
mtigislraiuufn  y  invalido  legum  auxiliOj  qua  vi,  ambtiu,  poHremd 
ptctmid  iurbabanluTj  Aonal.  i.  2. 

PUBLIC  SERF^^YTS  of  the  MAGISTRATES. 

Tec  public  servants  (minisiri)  of  the  magistrates,  were  called  by 
the  common  name  of  APPARITORES,  Ldv.  i.  8.  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands  {(mod  Hi  apparebant^  i.  e. 
prmsto  erant  ad  obsequium^  Serv.  ad  Virg*  JSn.  xii.  850.)  and  their 
service  or  attendance  app4Ritio,  Ctc.  Fanu  xuu  54.     These  were^ 

I.  SCRIB.E,  Notaries  or  clerks,  who  wrote  out  the  public  ac- 
counts, the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (acta)  of  the  magistrates. 
Those  who  exercised  that  office  were  said  tcriptum  factre^  LiV. 
xi.  46.  Gell.  v-i.  9.  from  scriptus^  •£«.  They  were  denominated 
from  the  magistrates  whom  they  attended ;  thus,  ScrUta  qumstoriu  cn&- 
litii^prtBtoru^  &c.  and  were  divided  into  different  decuria  ;  whence 
decuriam  emtre^  for  munus  scriba  efntre,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  This 
office  was  mtfre  honourable  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans,  ' 
JViip.  iStiin.  1.  The  scribco  at  Rome  however  were  generally  com- 
posed of  free-bom  citizens ;  and  they  became  so  respectable,  that 
their  order  is  called  by  Cicero  honeslus  (quod  eorum  fidti  iabulvi 
publicm^  pericutaque  magistratuum  commiUuyitur,)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  also  actuarii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in  slR>rt-hand 

what  was  said  or  done,  inotis  txcipiebant^)  Suet.  Jul.  55.     These 

were  different  from  the  scribcR^  and  were  commonly  slaves  or  freed- 

men,  Dio.  W.   7.     The  scribes  were  also  called  librarii,  Festus* 

But librarii  is  usually  put  for  those  whotranscribe  books,  Cic,  Alt, 

xii.  6.  Su/aU  DomiL  10.  for  which  purpose  the  wealthy  Romans^ 

who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  sometimes  kept  several  slaves,  J^ep* 
Attn. 

The  method  of  writing  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  invented 

20 
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by  MaeceDas,  Dio.  It.  7.  according  to  Isidore,  by  Tiro,  the  fa* 
vourite  slave  and  free'dmao  of  Cicero, /vtVl.  i.  22.  Senec.  Ep.  90. 

IL  PRiBCONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  employed 
for  various  purposes. 

1.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered  silence,  (silentiumindice' 
bant  vel  imperabant :  exsuroe,  prjjbco,  fac  populo  audientiam, 
Plaut.  P(Bn.prol.  11.)  by  sayiilg,  Silete  vel  tacete;  and  in  sa- 
cred rites  by  a  solemn  form,  Favete  linouis,  HoraU  Od»  iii.  1. 
Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  .^n*  v.  71.  Hence  sacrum  silerUnun 
for  altissimttm  or  maximum,  Horat.  Od.ii.  13.  29.  Ortfavtni,  they 
are  silent ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  1 3.  39. 

3.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes ;  they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century :  they  called 
out  the  names  of  those  who  were  elected,  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  15*  (See 
p.  88.)  When  laws  were  to  be  passed,  they  recited  them  to  the 
people,  (p.  86.)  In  trials  they  summoned  the jWtce*,  the  persons 
accused,  their  accusers,  and  the  witnesses. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  summon  the  people  to  an 
assembly,  Liv,  u  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  senate  to  the  senate-house,  iii. 
38.  (seep*  19.)  also  the  soldiers,  when  encamped,  to  hear  their  ge- 
neral make  a  speech,  Liv.  u  38. 

3.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  advertised  them  {auctionem  concla^ 
mabant  Ye\  pr(sdicabant)yPl9iQU  Men.fin«  Cic.  Verr.iii*  16.  Off.  iii. 
13.  Horat  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  stood  by  the  spear,  and  called 
out  what  was  offered.     See  p.  57. 

4.  In  the  public  games,  they  invited  the  people  to  attend ;  they 
ordered  slaves  and  other  improper  persons  to  be  removed  from 
them  ;  Cic.  de  resp.  Har.  13.  Liv.  ii.  37.  they  proclaimed  {pradica' 
bant)  the  victors  and  crowned  them  ;  Cic.  Fam.  v.  13.  they  invited 
the  people  to  see  the  secular  games  which  were  celebrated  only 
once  every  110  years,  by  a  solemn  form  ;  Convenite  ad  ludos 

SPE<?TANDOS,    QUOS    NEC    SPECTAVIT    QUISQUAH,   NEC    SPECTATURUS 

EST,  &uet.  Claud.  31.     Htrodian.ui.  8. 

5.  In  solemn  funerals,  at  which  games  sometimes  used  to  be  ex- 
hibited, Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  34*  they  invited  people  to  attend  by  a  cer- 
tain form:   EXSEQUIAS  ChrEMETI,  QUIBUS  ESTCOMMODUM,*   IRE  JAM 

TEMPUS  EST,  OLLUs  EFFERTUR,  Ter.  Phorm.  V.  8.  38.  Hence  these 
funerals  were  called  FUNER A INDICTIV  A.  Festus  mQumiTES, 
Suet.  Jul.  84.  The  praconis  also  used  to  give  public  notice  when 
aucb  a  person  died  ;  thus  Ollus  quiris  leto  datus  est,  Featus.ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  they  sometimes  signifi- 
ed the  orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  lictor  ;  Liv,  xxvi.  15.     Lic- 

TOR,  VIRO  forti  ADDE  VIR6AS,  ET  IN  SUM  LEGE  primUm  AGE,t6iJ.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  lost  or  stolen,  they  searched  for  them, 
Plaut.  Merc.  iii.  4«  v.  78.  Petron.  Arbit*  c.  57.  where  an  allusion 
is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  custom  abolished  by  the  i£butian  law. 

The  office  of  a  public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was  profita- 
ble, Juvenal.  y\u  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  free-bom,  and  divi- 
ded into  decurice. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS,  Itc.  Ii6 

Similar  to  the  pracotMf  were  those,  who  collected  the  money  bid- 
den for  goods  at  an  auction  from  the  purchaser,  called  COACTO- 
RES,  /for.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Cic*  pro  Clueni.  64.     They  were  servants 

Snnistri)  of  the  money-brokers,  who  attended  at  the  auctions: 
ence  exacUanes  argefUariasfactitart^  to  exercise  the  trade  of  such 
■a  collector,  SiuU  Vtsp.  1  •  They  seem  also  to  have  been  employed 
bj  bankers  to  procure  payment  from  debtors  of  every  kind.  .But 
the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues  were  likewise  called  COAC- 
TORES,  Cic.  pro  Rah.  Post.  1 1 . 

III.  LICTORES.  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  Etruscans.  They  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  their  name,  Liv.  \.  8.  (a  ligando)^  from  their  binding  the 
hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged,  Gell.  xti.  3. 
They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  (virga$  ulmetis,  Plant.  Asin.  ii. 
2.  V.  74.  Hi.  2.  V.  29.  Vtminei  fasces  virgarum^  Id.  Epid.  i.  1,  26. 
vel  ex  bettda^  Plin.  xvi.  18.  s.  30.)  bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form 
of  a  bundle,  {bacUlos  loro  colligatos  in  modum  fascis,)  and  an  axe 
jutting  out  in  the  middle  of  them.  They  went  before  ail  the  great- 
er magistrates,  except  the  censors,  one  by  one  in  a  line,  Liv.  xxiv. 
44.  He  who  went  foremost  was  called'  PRIMUS  LICTOR,  Cic. 
ad  Fatr.  i.  1 .  7.  he  who  went  last,  or  next  to  the  magistrate,  was 
called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Sallust.  Jug.  12.  or  Pos- 
tremusy  Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.  i.  e.  the  chief  lictor,  summus  lictor^  who 
used  to  receive  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 

The  office  of  the  lictors  was, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd  {%U  turbam  summoverentj)  Liv.  iii.  IK. 
48.  viii.  33.     Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  lOf.  by  saying,  Cedite  Consul  ve- 

NIT  ;  DATE  VIAM,  Vel  LOCUM  CONSULI  ;   SI  VOBIS  VIDETUR,  DISCEDITE, 

QuiRiTES,  Liv.  ii.  56*  or  some  such  words,  (solennis  Hie  lictorum  et 
pranuncius  clamor^  Plin.  Pan.  61.)  whence  the  lictor  is  called  sum- 
motor  aditxiSy  Liv.  xlv.  29.  This  sometimes  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  bustle,  Liv,  passim.  When  the  magistrate  returned 
home,  a  lictor  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  (forem,  uti  tnos  est^ 
virgA  percussity)  Liv.  vi.  34.  which  he  also  did,  when  the  magistrate 
went  to  any  other  house,  Plin.  vii.  30.  s*  31. 

2.  To  see  thatproper  respect  was  made  to  the  magistrates,  (ANI- 
MADVERTERE,  ut  debitus  honos  iis  redderetur,)  Suet.  Jul.  80. ' 
What  this  respect  was,  Seneca  informs  us,  Epist.  64.  namely,  dis- 
mounting from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  going  out  of  the 
way,  and  also  riding  up  to  them,  &c.  Suet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  were  condemned,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms :  I,  Lictor,  collioa  ma- 
Nus;  I,  Caput  obnube  hujus;  Arbori  infelici  suspenoe;  Ver- 

BBEATO   VEL    INTRA    POMARIUM   Vel  extra   POMiERIUM,  Liv.  1.  26.  1, 

Lictor,  dblioa  ad  palum.  Id.  viii.  7.     Accede,  Lictor,  viroas 
ET  SECURES  EXPEDi,/ff.  viii.  32.     1n  eum  lege  age,  i.  e.  securiper- 
cnUe^  vel/eri,  xxvi.  16. 
The  lictors  were  usually  taken  from  the  lowest  of  the  common 
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people,  Liv.  \u  55*  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him  on  trfaom 
thejT  attended.  They  were  difierent  from  the  public  slaves,  who 
waited  on  the  magistrates,  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  i.  S6. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  name  from 
summoning  (ab  acciendo)  the  people  to  an  assembly,  and  those  who 
had  lawsuits,  to  court,  {in  jus,)  One  of  them  attended  on  thecon^ 
si|l  who  had  not  the  fasces,  Suet.  JuL  20.  Liv.  iii.  33.  Before  the 
invention  of  clocks,  one  of  them  called  out  to  the  praetor  in  court, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock,  before  noon  ;  when  it 
was  mid-day,  and  the' ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock  afternoon,  Varro 
de  LaUlAng,  v.  9.  Plin.  vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended ;  at  least  in  ancient  times, 
Cic.  ad  Fair,  u  1  -  4.  The  Accensi  were  also  an  order  of  soldiers, 
called  Saptmumtrarii^  because  not  included  in  the  legion,  Veget.  ii. 
19.  Ascon.  in  Cic*  Vert.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii.  8.  &  10. 

V.  VIATORES.  These  were  properly  the  officers  who  attend- 
ed on  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ii.  56..  and  aRdiles,  xxx.  39.  Anciently  they 
used  to  summon  the  senators  from  the  country,  where  they  usually 
resided ;  whence  they  had  their  name,  {quod  smpe  in  vi3i  tsstnt^)  Cic. 
de  Sen.  16.  Columel..  Praef.  1. 

VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executipnei  or  hangman,  who 
executed  {supplicio  qfficiebat)  slaves,  and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank } 
for  slaves  aha  freedmen  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
free-born  citizens,  Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  60.  The  carnifcx  was  of  ser- 
vile condition,  and  held  in  such  contempt,  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  reside  within  the  city,  Cic.  pro  Rahir.  5.  but  lived  without  the 
Porta  Metioj  or  Esquilinay  Plaut.  Pseud,  i.  3.  v.  98.  near  the  place 
destined  for  tlie  punishment  of  slaves,  {juxta  locum  servilibus  panis 
Btpositwny  Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  ii.  33.)  called  Stsicrtium^  Plu- 
tarch, in  Galb,  where  were  erected  crosses  and  gibbets,  {cruets  tt 
patihulay  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  also  the  bodies  of  slaves 
were  burnt,  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  6.  v.  2.  or  thrown  out  unburied,  Per. 
Epod.  V.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  camifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the  prison 
under  the  Triumviri  capitaUs^  who  had  only  the  superintendence  or 
care  of  it :  hence  tradere  vel  trahtrt  ad  carnifictm^  to  imprison ; 
Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 

LAWS  of  iht  ROMAJ^S. 

The  laws  of  any  country  are  rules  established  by  public  autho* 
rity,  and  enforced  by  sanctions,  to  direct  the  conduct,  and  secure 
the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  justi  injustique  regula^  Senec. 
de  benef.  iv.  1 2.  Leges  quid  aliudsunt^  quam  minis  mixta  pracepta  ? 
Jd.  Epist.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  were  ordained  by  tiie  people,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  ^  magistrate,  {rogantt  magistratu.)    See  p.  82.  85. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law  or  jurispoidence,  {Rcmani 
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jufia^)  wfti  thttt  eoUectioffi  of  Ia«r9  called  the  law,  Liv»  zuiv.  6.  or 
laws  o£  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  decemviri^  and  ratifi-^ 
ed  by  the  people,  (see  p.  138.)  a  work,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
aaperiorto  all  the  libraries  of  philosophers,  {omnibus  omntiimpfct7o< 
sophorum  bibliothecis  anteponendum^)  ie  Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  these  laws  but  scattered  fragments. 

The  nnsettied  state  of  the  Roman  government,  the  extension  of 
the  empire^  the  increase  of  riches,  and  con.<«equenUy  of  the  number 
of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumstances,  gave  occasion  to  a  great 
many  new  laws,  (corrupiisstmA  repuhlica  plurinuB  Uges^  Tacit.  An- 
nal«  lit.  37.) 

At  first  those  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws,  which 
were  made  by  the  QmiHa  Centuriata,  (POPULISCITA,)  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  58«  bat  afterwards,  those  also,  which  were  made  by  the 
CwniHa  Tribtaa,  (PLEBISCITA,)  when  they  were  made  binding 
on  the  whole  Roman  people ;  first  by*  the  Horatian  law,  («^  quod 
ttibutim  pUbes  jussisset^  popuium  teneretj)  Liv.  iii.  55.  and  after- 
wards more  precisely  by  the  Pubiilian  and  Hortensian  laws,  {utpU' 
bescim  OMNIS  QUIRITES  ienerent,)  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xu  Plin. 
xvi.  10.  B.  15.  Geil.  XV.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  distinguished  by  the  name,  (nomen  genlis) 
of  the  persons  who  proposed  them,  and  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  respected 
the  public,  (jus  ptdtlicum  vel  sacrum^)  the  right  of  private  persons, 
{jus  privatum  vel  civile^)  or  the  particular  interest  of  an  individual. 
But  this  last  was  properly  called  PRIVILEGIUM,  GelL  x.  30.  As- 
con.  m  Cici  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  proposed  by  a  coitsul  were  called  CONSULARES,  Cic. 
Stxt.  64.  by  a  tribune,  TRIBUNITI^,  Cic,  in  RulL  ii.  8.  by  the 
decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii.  55.  56.  &l  51. 

D^erent  Significations  of  JUS  and  LEX,  and  the  diferent  SPECIES 

oj  the  ROMAN  LAW. 

Tna  words.  Jus  and  Lex  are  used  in  various  senses.  They  are 
boA  expressed  by  the  English  word  LAW. 

Jus  properly  implies  what  is  just  and  right  in  itself,  or  what  from 
any  cause  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  31.  Lex  is  a  writ- 
ten statute  or  ordinance :  (Lex,  qua  scripto  sancit^  qudd  vult^  aut 
jubmdoj  cut  tetandoy  Cic.  de.  legg.  1 .  6.  a  legexdo,  quod  legi  so* 
fef,  lit  irmotescatj  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  ▼.  7.  legere  leges  propositus 
'fussere^  Liv.  iii.  34.  vet  a  delectu,  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  6.  ajusto  etjure 
'  Ugendo^  u  e.  eligendo)  from  the  choice  of  what  is  just  and  right,  Id. 

a.  5.     Lex,  justorum  injustorumquce  distinction  ibid. Grosco  tio- 

mtfie  Oppallata^  NofMr,  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo,  Id.  i.  6.) 

Jus  18  properly*  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation  which  it 
ittfiMeB ;  {est  enim  JUS  quod  LEX  constituit.  That  is  law^  or.  That 
inWiidiog,  >rhich  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  dt  Legg.  i.  15«  ad  Herenfi. 
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ii.  13.)    Or,  accordiQg  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  Quodcunque  pofu- 
Lus  JussiT,  lo  JUS  ESTO,  lAv.  vii.   17.  ix»  S3,  iiuoo  major  pars 

JUOICARIT,  ID  JUS  RATUMQUE  E8TO,  Cic. 

But  Jttf  and  Ux  have  a  different  meaning,  according  to  the  words 
with  which  they  are  joined:  thus, 

Jm  NATURE  vel  NATURALS,  18,  what'  nature  or  right  reason  teach- 
es to  be  right;  and  j\m  gentium^  what  all  nations  esteemed  to  be 
right :  both  commonly  reckoned  the  same,  Cic.  SexU  42.  Harusp* 
reap.  14. 

Jus  civium  vel  civile,  is,  what  the  inhabitants  oi  a  particular 
country  esteem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  custom,  or  statute, 
CfC.  Topic,  b.  Off*  iii.  16.  17.  de  Orat.  i.  48.  Hence,  conatituere 
jus^  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cm  subjecti  sint^  pro  Csesin.  So 
jus  Komanum,  Anglicum^  &c.  When  no  word  is  added  to  restrict 
it,  JUS  CIVILE  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  some- 
times opposes  ;W  civUt  to  ju^  naturale^  Sext.  42.  and  sometimes  to 
what  we  call  Criminal  law  (Jus  publicum^)  Vern  i*  43.  CaBcin«  3. 
in  Csecil.  5* 

Jus  COMMUNE,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  general,  or 
among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  CcBsin.  4*  Digest,  et  /n- 
stitut. 

Jus  PUBLICUM  et  PRIVATUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  the  peo- 
ple {quasi  jus  populicum,)  or  the  public  at  large,  and  with  respect  ^o 
individuals ;  political  and  civil  law,  Ltv.  iii.  34.  Cic*  Fam.  iv« 
jl4.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  22.  hwijus  publicum  is  also  put  for  the  right 
which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed,  {jus  commune^)  Terent. 
Phorm.  ii.  2.  6d. 

Jus  Senatorium,  (pars  juris  publici^)  what  related  to  the  rights 
and  customs  of  the  senate ;  what  was  the  powerof  those,  who  might 
make  a  motion  in  the  senate ;  {qiuB  potestas  refererUibus^)  (see  p« 
22.)  what  the  privilege  of  those,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  {qwd 
censentibus  jus  ;)  what  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  members,  &c.  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  14. 

Jus  DiviNUM  et  HUMANUM,  what  is  right  with  respect  to  things  di- 
vine and  human,  Liv.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit  AnnaL  iii.  26.  70.  vi. 
26.  Hence /a«  ttjura  sinunt^  laws  divine  and  human.  Virg.  6,  i« 
26^.  Contra  jus  fasque^  Sal] •  Cat.  IS^Jusfasque  exuere^  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  5.  Omne  jus  etfas  delere,  Cic  Quo  jure^  quave  injuria, 
right  or  wrong,  Terent.  And.  i.  3.  9.  Per  fas  et  nefas^  Liv*  vi.  14* 
Jus  et  injuria^  Sail.  Jug.  16.     Jure fieri^  jure  casus ^  Suet.  Jul.  76, 

Jus  Prjbtorium,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to  be 
right,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  10.  Fer.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.    See  p.  11 0. 

Jus  Flavianum,  ^lianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  composed  by 
Flavins,  Liv.  ix.  46.  £lius,  &c.  Urcanum,  i.  e.  civile  privahaij 
ex  quo  jus  dicitprcetor  urbanusj  Cic.  Ver.  Act.  i.  1. 

Jus  Prjediatorium.  The  law  observed  with  respect  to  the  goods 
(Prttdia  vel  prcsdia  bona^  Ascon.  in  Cic.)  of  those  who  were  sureties 
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ij}r(Bdes)  for  fhe  farmers  of  the  pablic  revenues,  or  andertakers  of 
the  pablic  works,  {mancipesy)  which  were  pledeed  to  the  public, 
(jmAtico  obligata  veXpignori  opposiia^)  and  sold  if  the  fanner  or  on- 
dertaker  did  not  peWorm  his  bamin,  Crc.  pro  Balh.  20.  Vtrr*  i.  54. 
Fam.  V.  30.  Siut,  Claud*  9.  Hence  PaiKDiATOR,  a  person  who 
laid  out  his  money  in  purchasing  these  goods,  Cic.  AtU  xii.  14.  17. 
and  who,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or 
wjnong  in  such  matters,  {juris  praaiatorii  perituSj)  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Jus  Fecials,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Officii.  11*  or  the 
Ibrm  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  u  33. 

Jus  Lboitimum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  same  with  jW 
civile^  Cic.  pro  I)om.  13.  14*  but  jus  hgitivm  exigere  to  demand 
one's  l^al  i:ight,or  what  is  legally  due,  Fam.  viii.  6. 

Jus  C^NSUETUDiNis,  what  long  use  hath  established,  opposed  to 
i:*KOB  Jii9  or  jus  scriptumj  statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de  invent,  ii. 
92«  54.  Jus  civile  constat  aut  ex  scripto  aut  sine  scripio^  1.  6.  D.  de 
juasit.  et  jur. 

Jus  PoNTiFicuM  vel  SACRUM,  what  is  right  with  regard  to  relidon 
and  sacred  things,  much  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards  called 
Ecclesiastical  LajOy  Cic.  pro  Dom*  12.  13.  14.delegibus,  ii.  18.&C. 
Liv.  !•  30.  So  Jus  religionisj  augurwn  caremaniarum^  auspiciorum^ 
tie. 

ft  Jus  Bellicum  vel  Belli,  what'  may  be  justly  done  to  a  state  at 
war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered :  Cces,  de  Bell.  G.  i.  27.  Cic.  Off. 
!•  J 1.  iii.  39.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges  silent  inter  arma^  Cic. 
in  Mil.  4.  Ferrejus  in  armis^  Liv.  v.  3.  Facerejus  ense^  Lucan.  iii. 
831.  viii.  643.  ix.  1073.  Jusque  datum  scelerij  a  successful  usurpa- 
tion, by  which  impunity  and  a  sanction  were  crimes,  Id.  i.  3. 

Ji^Ris  disciplina^  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  6.  intelli- 
genOa,  Phil.  ix.  5.  interpretation  Off.  i.  11.  STUDiosijttm,  i.  e.  ju- 
risprudential Suet.  Ner.  33.  Gell.  xii.  13.  Constdti  peritiy  Sic.  Law- 
yers, Cic. 

Jure  et  legibusj  by  common  and  statute  law,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  43.  44. 
So  Horace,  rir  bonis  est  quis?  Qui  consultapatrum^  fui  leges,  jur a- 
oue  servat^  ^c.  Epist.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat  legesque  rtm,  Virg. 
^o.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ;  thus,  Jfovajura  con- 
dersj  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jure  inventa  metuwjusti  fateare  necesse  est^  He- 
rat. Sat.  I.  iii.  111.  Arc.  P.  133.  398.  dvicajura  respondere,  Ep.  i. 
3.  33. 

Jus  and  £quitas  are  distinguished,  Cic.  Off*  iii.  16.  Virg.  ii. 
436.^145  hudjustitia  /  jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So  Mquum 
et  (ontim,  is  opposed  to  callidum  versutumquejus,  an  artful  inter-v 

)>reter  of  a  written  law,  Qtcin.  33.  Summumjus^  the  rigour  of  the 
aw,  summa  injuria j  Off.  i.  1 1.  Summojure  agere^  contendere^  expe- 
ririj  &c.  to  try  the  utmost  stretch  of  law. 
Jus  vel  jura  Qutrt^tum,  civium^  &c.     See  p.  46.  &c. 
Jura  sanguinis^  cognationis^  &c,  necessitudo,  v.  jus  necessitudini 
relationship,  Suet,  Culig.  36. 
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Jus  ^^ipi^  ^  nght  to  the  crown.  Lav.  u  49.  Himofuin,  to  prtfer- 
meots,  T^idU  xiv.  5.  Qvibus  perfraudemjiu/utt^  power  orautbo* 
litj,  Salltist.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxuruB  publica  datum  estj  a  licmae,  Se- 
nec.  Epist.  18.  Quibus  faliere  ac  furari  jug  trat\  Suet  Ner.  1$. 
/n^tM  e/  ditionem  vei  pot$st(Uem  alicujus  venir$,  amctdtrty  Liv.  |c 
SalL  Habere  jus  in  aliquem}  sui  juris  esse  ac  numcipii^  i.  e*  sui  ^ur* 
bitrii  et  nemini  parere^  to  be  one's  own  master,  Cic.  In  c^ir^versp 
jure  estj  it  is  a  point  of  law  not  fixed  or  determined,  Lit*  iii«  b$. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere^  to  administer  justice*  Dare  jus  gratic^  to 
sacrifice  justice  to  interest,  Liv.    ' 

Jus  is  also  put  for  the  place  where  justice  is  administered ;  tbas. 
In  jus  samus,  i.  e.  adprmtoris  sellatn,  Dooat.  in  Ter,  Pbonn*  v«  7* 
43.  &  88.  /n  jure^  i.  e.  apvdpraioremy  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6.  2%.  Meo« 
iv«  2.  19.     Dejure  currere^  (rom  court,  Cic.  Qtdni.  2^« 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  w^lh  Jus  :  tbi^s, 
Lex  est  recta  ratio  itnpsrandi  atque  prohibendi^  a  wumin^  jisorusn 
tracta  ;  justontm  injustorumque  distinctio  ;  (Bt^mum  quiddam^  quod 
universum  mundum  regit ; — Consensio  omnifjon  gentium  lex  'natwrm 
phUinda  est ;  non  scripta^  sed  nata  lex  : — Solus  papvU  suprema  lex 
esto  ;  fundamentwn  libertatisj  fons  equitalis^  &c»  Cic.  de  I^;^*— - 
pro  Cluent.  53.. 

LsoES  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  people, 
but  for  any  established  regulations  :  thus,  of  the  free  towns,  Lkges 
MUNiciPALES,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.  of  the  allied  towns,  Verr*  ii.  49«  50* 
of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  absolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
meant ;  as,  Lege  tuereditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat^  Cic.  Ve/r. 
i.  45.     Ea  ad  nos  redibat  lege  h<eredit€is^  Ter.  Hecyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censoria,  forms  of  leases  or  regulations  made  by  the 
censors,  Ctc.  Verr.  i.  65.  iii.  7.  Prov.  Cons.  5-  Rabir.  Perd.  3.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1 2.  Lex.  mancipii  vel  mancipium^  the  form  and  condition 
of  conveying  property,  de  Oral.  \.  39.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditionis,  vel  venalium  vendendorum^  agrum  vel  domum 
possidendi^  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Ctc.  de  t)rat.  \.  58.  Iforai. 
Epist.  ii.  2.  V.  18.  Hence  Emere^  venderehacynl  ilia  lege^  u  e.  sub 
hac  conditione  yeipacto^  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Ea  lege  (i.  e.  expactoet 
conventu)  exierat^  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  lege  atque  omtne,  Ter."  And. 
i.  3.  29.  Heaut.  v.  5.  10.  Ltex  vitcs^  qiut  natisumus,  Cic.  Tusc.  i6. 
mea  lege  utar,  I  will  observe  my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii*  2.  ult. 

Leges  historia^  poematum^  versuum<f  &c.  Rules  observed  in  writ- 
ing, Ctc.  de  Legg.  i.  1.  de  Orat.  iii.  4^.  Thus  we  say,  the  laws  of 
history,  of  poetry,  versifying,  &c.  and  in  a  similar  sense,  the  laws  of 
motion,  magnetism,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpis  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Christian  religion  ;  thus, 
Lex  Christiana^  Catholica^  venerabilis^  sanctissima^  &c.  But  we  in 
a  similar  sense  use  the  word  /azo  for  the  Jewish  religion  ;  as  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel^  or  for  the  Books  of  Moses  ;  as,^  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets. 
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Jus  RoMARUir,  or  Roman  lam^  was  either  wriilen  or  unwritten 
taw  J  (Jus  scRiPTUM  aut  non  scriptum.)  The  several  species  which 
constitated  tbe/i»  scriptuniy  were,  laws,  properly  so  called,  the  de* 
crees  of  the  senate,  the  edicts  or  decisions  of  magistrates,  and  the 
opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers.  Unwritten  law,  (jus  non  scriptum^) 
comprehended  natural  equity  and  custom.  Anciently /la  Mcriphan 
only  comprehended  laws  properly  so  called,  Digest,  de  orig.  jurm 
All  these  are  frequently  enumerated,  or  alluded  to'by  Cicero,  wb9 
calls  them  Fontks  jequItatis,  Topic.  5.  ^c.  ad  Htrenn.  ii.  IS.. 

LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRr,  or.  The  XII  TABLES. 

Various  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  .and  arrange  die 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent  is 
Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Qothofredus.) 

According  to  his  account. 

The  I.  table  is  supposed  to  have  treated  of  lawsuits ;  the  II.  of 
thefts  and  robberies ;  HI.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  creditors  over 
their  debtors ;  IV.  of  the  rieht  of  fathers  of  families ;  V.  of  inherit* 
ance  and  guardianship;  Vi.  of  property  and  possession;  VII.* of 
trespasses  and  damages,  VIII.  of  estates  in  the  coui^try ;  IX.  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people ;  X.  of  funerals,  and  ail  ceremonies 
relating  to  the  dead  ;  XI.  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  re1t<* 
gion;  All.  of  marriages,  and  the  right  of  husbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  said  to  have  commented  on  these 
laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  \i.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  1 3.  but  their  works  are  lost. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected  from 
various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws  are  in  ge- 
neral very  briefly  expressed :  thus, 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  stalim)  eat. 

Si    membrum   rupsit  {pjtperit\  ni  cuh  eo  pacit  {paciscaiur^) 

TALIO  ESTO. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  dicassit  {dixerit)  SAXO  dejicitor. 

Privileoia  ne  irrooanto  ;  sc.  magistratus. 

De  capite  (de  vitd^  libertaie,  et  jure)  civis  Romant,  nisi  pcR 
maximum  centuriatum  (per  comitia  cenluriata)  ne  ferunxo. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratuh  esto. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste  :  pietatem  adhibento,  opes  amo*- 
VENTO.     Qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit. 

Feriis  juroia  amovento.  Ex  patriis  ritibus  optima  colunto* 

Perjuru  poena  divina,  exitium;  humana,  dedecus. 

Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  iRAM  Deorum. 

Ne^uis  aqrum  consecrato,  auri,  aroenti,  eboris  sacrandi 
modus  esto. 

The  most  important  particulars,  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned,  and  explained  elsewhere 
in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  everyone  undtoiteod 
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what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  obtain  it.    For  this 
they  depended  on  the  assistance  of  their  patrons. 

From  the  Twelve  Tables  were  composed  certain  rites  and  forms, 
which  were  'necessary  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  lawsuits,  (fvt- 
Ims  inter  se  homines  disceplarent^)  called  ACTIONES  LEGIS. 
The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  in  transferring  property,  tic* 
were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIMl.  There  were  also  certain  days 
on  which  a  lawsuit  could  be  instituted,  {auando  lege  agi posset^)  or 
justice  could  be  lawfully  administered,  {aies  FASTI,)  and  others  od 
which  that  could  not  be  done,  (NEFASTI ;)  and  some  on  which  it 
could  be  done  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  (INTER- 
CISI.)  The  knowledge  of  all  these  things  was  confined  to  the  pa- 
tricians,  and  chiefly  to  the  Pontificesy  for  many  'years  ;  till  one  Cq« 
Flavins,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  the  scribe  or  clerk  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius Cascus,  a  lawyer,  who  had  arranged  in  writing  these  actiones 
and  days,  stole  or  copied  the  book  which  Appiu&had  composed,  and 

{published  it,  A.  U.  440.  {fastospublicavit^el  actiones  primum  edidit.) 
n  return  for  which  favour,  he  was  made  curule  aedile  by  the  people, 
apd  afterwards  prsetor.  From  him  the  book  was  called  JUS  CIVI- 
LE FLAVIANUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  41.  Munjun.  11. 
Ait.  vj.  1.  1.  2.  §  7.  D.  de  orig*  jurisj  GelL  vi.  9.  Valer,  Max.  ii. 
5.  3.  Plin,  xxxiii.  1.  s.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  process ;  and 
to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  expressed  them  in  writing  by 
certain  secret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  11.  somewhat  like 
what  are  now  used  in  writing  short-hand,)  or,  as  others  think,  by 
putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augustus  did.  Suet.  Aug.  88.)  or 
one  letter  for  a  whole  word,  (per  SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later 
writers.)  However,  these  forms  also  were  published  by  Sextus 
jElius  Catus,  (who  for  his  knowledge  in  the  ci^il  law,  is  called  by 
Ennius  egregii  cordatus  homo^  a  remarkably  wise  man,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  45.)    llis  book  was  named  JUS  ^LIANUM. 

The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpretation 
of  the  law;  which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and  the  means 
of  raising  several  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  institution 
oi  patronage!  (See  p.  36.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  patron, 
to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage  their  lawsuits. 

TITUS  CORUNCANIUS,  who  was  the  first  plebeian  Pontifex 
Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liz.  Epit.  18.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinction,  /• 
2.  §  35.  &  38.  D.  de  orig.  jur,  whom  many  afterwards  imitated  ;  as, 
Manilius,  Crassus,  Mucins  Scsevola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius, 
Sulpicius,  &c. 

Those  who  professed  to  give  advice  to  all  promiscuously,  used  to 
walk  across  the  forum,  (iransverso  foro^)  and  were  applied  to  {ad 
eos  adibatur)  there  or  at  their  own  houses.  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  33.  Such 
as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in  law,  often  bad  their  doors 
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beset  with  clients  before  day-break.  Hor,  Sat.  u\*v.  9.  Epist.  ii.  ]. 
103,  for  their  gate  was  open  to  all,  {cunctisjanva  patebaty  Tibull.  i. 
4.  78.)  and  the  house  of  an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  ora- 
cle of  the  whole  city,  Cic»  de  Otat.  i.  46.  Hence  Cicero  calls 
their  power  Reonum  judiciale,  Ait.  \.  \. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  answers  from  an  elevated  seat,  {tx  solioy  tan* 
guam  ex  tripoaej)  Cic.  de  Leeg.  1.  3.  .Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33.  The 
client  coming  up  to  him  said,  LiciT  consulere  ?  Cic,  pro  Mur.  13* 
The  lawyer  answered,  Consulc.  Then  the  matter  was  proposed, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  very  shortly  ;  thus,  Quaro  an  existi- 
MRS?  vel,  Id  jus  est  necne  ? — Secundum  ea,  qu^e  proponumtur, 
EXiSTiMO,  PLACET,  PUTO,  Ilorat.  Silt.  i'\.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave 
their  opinions  either  vivd  voce,  or  in  writing :  commonly  without 
any  reason  annexed,  Sentc*  Epist.  94*  but  not  always. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cases,  the  lawyers  used  to  meet  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  after  deliberat- 
ing together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FORI,)  they  pro- 
nounced a  joint  opinion.  Hence  what  was  determined  by  the  law- 
yers, and  adopted  by  custom,  was  called  Recepta  sententia,  Re- 

CEPTUM  JUS,    ReCEPTUS  MOS,  POST  MULTAS  VARIATION'S  RECEPTUM  ; 

and  the  rules  observed  in  legal  transactions  by  their  consent,  were 
called  Regulje  juris* 

When  the  laws  or  edicts  of  the  pnfetor  seemed  defective,  the  law* 
yers  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural  equity  ;  and 
their  opinions  in  process  of  time  obtained  the  authority  of  laws. 
Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inlcrpretcs^  but  also  CONDI- 
TORES  ct  AUCTORES  JURIS,  Digesi.  and  their  opinions,  JUS 
CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Cacin.  24.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  opposed  to  leges  Cas- 
ein. 26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  institutions  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  1 2. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleased  might  profess  to  give 
advice  about  matters  of  law  ;  but  at  first  this  was  only  done  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  su- 
perior knowledge  and  wisdom.  By  the  Cincian  law,  lawyers  were 
prohibited  from  taking  fees  or  presents  from  those  who  consulted 
them;  hence,  iurpe  reos  empta  miseros  defendere  lingtcd,  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  10.  39.  which  rendered  the  profession  of  jurisprudence 
highly  respectable,  as  being  undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing, not  from  the  love  of  gain,  but  from  a  desire  of  agisting  tneir 
fellow-citizens,  and  through  their  favour  of  rising  to  preferments. 
Augustus  enforced  this  law,  by  ordaining,  that  those  who  transgress- 
ed it,  should  restore  fourfold,  Dio.  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees,  (HO- 
NORARIUM ceriamjnstamqut  mtrctdem^  Suet.  Ner.  1 7.)  from  their 
clients ;  but  not  above  a  certain  sum,  {capiendis  pecuniis  posuei  mo- 
dum  (sc.  Claudius)  usque  ad  dena  sestertia^  Tac.  Annal.  xi.  ?•)  and 
after  the  business  was  done,  {Peratis  negotis  pemiittebat  pectmias 
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duntaxal  decern  millium  dare^  Piin.  Epist.  v.  31»)  Thus  the  ancient 
eoDDexion  between  patrons  and  clients  fell  into  disuse,  and  every 
thing  was  done  for  hire.  Persons  of  the  lowest  rank  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  profession  of  lawyers^,  JuvenaL  viii.  47.  pleadings  became 
▼enal,  (ventre  advocationes^)  advocates  made  a  shameful  trade  of 
their  function  by  fomenting  lawsuits,  (in  lites  coire  ;)  and,  instead  of 
lionour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  hved  upon  the  spoils 
,  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received  large  and  annual 
salaries,  Plin,  Ep»  v.  14.  Various  edicts  {edicta,  libri,  vel  libelK) 
were  published  by  the  emperors  to  check  this  corruption,  iHd*  abo 
decrees  of  the  senate.  Id.  v.  2U  but  these  were  artfully  eluded* 

Lawyers  were  consulted,  not  only  by  private  persons,  but  also 
j[in  ctmsilitun  ctdMbtbantuTy  vel  assumtbantur)  by  magistrates  and 
judges  5  Ctc.  Top.  1 7.  Muran.  1 3.  C(zc%n.  24.  GelL  xiii.  1 3,  P/tn. 
Ep»  iv«  22.  ri.  11.  and  a  certain  number  of  them  attended  every  pro- 
consul and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Augustus  granted  the  liberty  of  answering  questions  of  law,  only 
to  particular  persons,  and  restricted  the  judges  not  to  deviate  from 
flieir  opinion,  i.  2.  §  ult.  D.  de  orig.  jur.  that  thus  he  might  bend  the 
laws,  and  make  them  subservient  to  despotism.  His  successors, 
(except  Caligula,  SueU  34.)  imitated  this  example;  till  Adrian  re- 
stored to  lawyers  their  former  liberty,  Dig^  ibid,  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations 
after  that  took  place,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 
.  Of  the  lawyers  who  flourished  under  the  emperors,  the  most  re- 
markable were  M.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  {incormpice  liberiatis  vir. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  12.)  and  C.  ATEIUS  CAPITO 
fcujus  obsequium  dominantibus  magis  probabatur,  Tacit,  ibid.)  under 
Augustus ;  and  these  two,  from  their  different  characters  and  opi- 
nions, gave  rise  to  various  sects  of  lawyers  after  them :  CASSIUS, 
under  Claudius,  {Cassiana  schola  princeps^)  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24.  SAL- 
VIUS  JULIANUS,  under  Hadrian ;  POMPONIUS,  under  Julian; 
CAIUS,  under  the  Antonines ;  PAPINIANUS,  under  Severus  ; 
ULPIANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus ;  HERMO- 
GENES,  under  Constantino,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  after  finishing  the  usual  studies 
of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philosophy,  (Gc.  in  Brut.  80. 
Off.  i.  1.  SueU  de  clar.  Rhet.  1.  ({r  2.  siudia  liberalia  v.  humari- 
TATis,  PltUarch*  in  Lucull.  princ.)  usually  attached  themselves  to 
some  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  Ctc.  de 
Amic.  1 .  whom  they  always  attended,  that  they  might  derive  know- 
ledge from  his  experience  and  conversation.  For  these  illustrious 
men  did  not  open  schools  for  tj^aching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards 
did  under  the  emperors,  whose  scholars  were  called  AUDITORES, 
Sinec.  Conir.  25. 

The  writings  of  several  of  these  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much  re- 
spected in  courts  of  justice  (trni/on),  as  the  laws  themselves,  /.  2. 
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§  38.  D.  dearig.jwis.  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit  conaent. 
Those  laws  only  had  a  binding  force,  which  were  solemnly  enacted 
by  the  whole  Roman  people  assembled  in  the  Comitia.  Of  these, 
the  following  are  the  chief,      i  ^^  ,'^--  V,.  -^/^^  ^^  J  ^      ,  ^  . 

LAWS  of  the  ROMANS  made  at  different  timet. 

L£X  ACILIA^K  About  transporting  colonies,  {dt  coloniis  de- 
ducendis^)  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556,  Liv*  xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion,  {derepetundis^)bj  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,a 
tribune,  (some  say  consul,}  A.  U.  683,  That,  in  trials  for  this  crime, 
sentence  should  be  passed,  after  the  cause  was  once  pleaded,  (senul 
dicta  causd)  and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second  hearing,  (ne  reus 
camperendiTiaretury)  Cic.  prooBm.  In  Verr.  17,  i.  9.  Ascon.  in  Cic* 

Lex  iBBUTIA,  by  the  tribune  ^butius,  prohibiting  the  proposer 
of  a  law  concerning  any  chaise  or  power,  from  conferring  that  cbai^ge 
or  power  on  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  relations,  Ctc.  in  Hull*  ii«  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Jitdices^  called  Centumvirij  which  is  said 
to  have  diminished  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  to  have 
abolished  various  customs,  which  they  ordained,  GelL  xvi.  10.  ix« 
18.  especially  that  curious  custom  borrowed  from  the  Athenians, 
(Aristoph^  in  nub.  v.  498.  Plato^  de  legg,  xii.)  of  searching  for  sto« 
len  goods  without  any  clothes  on  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and 
a  mask  on  the  face,  (FURTORUM  QU^STIO  CUM  LANCE 
ET  LICIO,)  GelL  ibid.  Festus  in  Lance.  When  the^goods  were 
found,  it  was  called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  Inst.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  £LIA  et  FUSIA  de  comitiis, — ^two  separate  laws,  although 
sometimes  joined  by  Cicero. The  first  by  Q.  £lius  Paetus,  con- 
sol,  A.  U.  586.  ordained,  that,  when  the  comitia  were  held  for  pass- 
ing laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs  by  their  authority,  might 
taSe  observations  from  the  heavens,  (de  cmlo  servartnt  :)and,  if  the 
omens  were  unfavourable,  the  magistrate  might  prevent  or  dissolve 
the  assembly,  (comitiis  obnunciarety)  and  that  magistrates  of  equal' 
authority  with  the  person  who  held  the  assembly,  or  a  tribune,  might 
give  their  negative  to  any  law,  {legi  intercederent^)  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
15. 53.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Cons.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pis*  4. 

Alt.  ii.  9. The  second.  Lex  FUSIA,  or  FuriA,  by  P.  Furius, 

consul,  A.  U.  617,  or  by  one  Fusius  or  Fufius,  a  tribune.  That  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  dies  fasti,  Cic*  ibid. 
Seep.  84. 

Lex  £LIA  SENTIA,  by  the  consuls  ^lius  and  Sentius,  A.  U. 
756,  about  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  condition  of  those ' 
who  were  made  free,  Suet.  Aiig.  46.     See  p.  45. 

LexEMMAk^  about  the  censors.     See  p.  114. 

Lex  EMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  Mv  iEmilius  Lepidus, 
consul,  A.  U.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meats  to  be 
used  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13*  Gell.  ii.-  34.  Pliny 
ascribes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii.  57.  So  Aurel.  Vict,  ae 
rivt  ilhistr.  72. 
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Leges  AGRARIiE  ;  Cassia^  Lkinia,  Flaminiaj  Sempronia,  Tho- 
riq^  Comeliay  Servilia,  Flavia^  Julia^  Mamilia. 

Leges  dt  AMBITU  ;  Fabia^  Calpumia^  Tidlia^  Jliifidia^  Ludnia^ 
Pompeiam  ^ 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  AnnaricB.    See  p.  97. 

Lex  ANTIA  Sumptuaria^  bj  Antius  Restio,  the  year  uncertain ; 
limiting  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  ordering  that  no  actual 
magistrate,  or  magistrate  elect,  should  go  anj  where  to  sup,  but 
with  particular  persons,  GelL  ii.  24.  Antius  seeing  his  wholesome 
legulations  insufficient  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  times,  never  after 
supped  abroad,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  violation  of  his  own 
law,  Macroh.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONliE,  proposed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of  Cassar, 
about  abolishing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the  acts  of  Csesar, 
(Acta  Cjbsaris,]  planting  colonies,  giving  away  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, granting  leagues  and  immunities,  admitting  officers  in  the 
army  among  jurymen  ;  allowing  those  condemned  for  violence  and 
crioses  against  the  state  to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls 
the  destruction  of  all  laws,  &c«  Cic.  PhiL  i.  !•  9.  iii,  3.  36.  37,  38. 
y^  34.  xiii.  3.  5%  AtU  xiv.  12,  Dio.  Cass.  xlv.  28.  Appian  de  helL 
dv.  iii.  transferring  the  right  of  choosing  priests  from  tne  people  to 
the  diffisrent  colleges,  Dio.  xliv.^/i.  &c. 

Leges  APPULCi^,  proposed  by  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus«  A.  U. 
653,  tribune  of  the  commons  \  about  dividing  the  public  lands  among 
the  veteran  soldiers,  ^ur^/.  Vict,  devir.  illnstr.  73.  settling  colonies, 
Cic.pro  Balb.  21.  punishing  crimes  against  the  state  {de  majestate^) 
Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  25.  49*  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor,  at  ||  of  an  ass, 
a  bushel,  {semisse  ei  triente  i.  e.  dextante  vel  deiofice  :  See  Leges 
SemproniiBj)  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  i.  1 2.  de  Leeg.  ii.  6. 

Saturninus  also  got  a  law  passed,  that  all  the  senators  should  be 
obliged,  withib  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what  the  people 
enacted^  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  virtuous  Metel- 
lus  Numidicus  was  banished,  because  he  alone  would  not  comply, 
{gnodin  legem  vi  latamjurare  nolleit,)  Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31. 
Cluent.  35.  Victor  de  Vir.  illust.  62.  But  Saturninus  himself  was 
soon  after  slain  for  passing  these  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
who  had  at  first  encouraged  him  to  propose  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir. 
perd.  7.  11  •  and  who  by  bis  artifice  had  effected  the  banishment  of 
Metellus,  Pluiarchm  in  Mar.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

Leo?  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672.  about  hurt  wrongfully  done,  (de 
damno  injurid  dato)  Cic.  in  Bruto,  34.-: — Another,  A.  U.  687,  (de 
dolo  malo^)  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  Off.  iii.  14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magistrates  might 
fine  those  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above  two  oxen  and 
thirty  sheep,  Dionys*  x.  50.  After  the  Romans  began  to  use  coin- 
ed money,  an  ox  was  estimated  at  100  asses j  and  a  sheep  at  ten, 

PiStUS  in  PECULATUS. 

Lex  ATIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  690.  repealing  the  Cornelian  law, 
and  restoring  the  Domitian,in  the  election  of  priests.  Dio.  xxxvii.  37. 
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Lex  ATILIA,  it  dtdiiiiiis,  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. — Another 
de  Moriiusj  A,  U.  443,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  or- 
phans, and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a  majority  pt  the  tribunes, 
Ulpian,  in  Fragm.  Liv.  ixxii*  9.    See  p.  62, 

——Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  sixteen  mihtarj  tribunes  should 
be  created  bj  the  people  for  four  legions ;  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which  then  used  annually 
to  be  rallied,  there  were  twenty-four  tribunes,  six  in  each ;  of  whom 
by  this  law  four  were  appointed  by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  con- 
sak.  Those  chosen  by  the  people  were  called  COMITIATl ;  by 
the  consuls,  RUTlLl  or  RUFULL  At  first  they  seem  to  hare 
been  all  nominated  by  the  kings,  consuls,  or  dictators,  till  the  year 
393,  when  the  people  assumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  six, 
Isivm  yii*  5.  ix.  30*  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,,  some- 
times only  a  part.  But  as  they,  through  interest,  often  appointed 
improper  persons,  the  choice  was  sometimes  left,  especially  in  dan- 
gerous junctures,  entirely  to  the  consuls,  Liv.  xlii.  31  •  xliii.  12.  xliv. 
21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons senators,  GelL  xiv.  8. Another,  That  the  property  of 

things  stolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  possession,  (xmsucapitme :) 
The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod  surreptuh  erit,  ejus  jeternA, 
AUCTORITAS  ESTO.  (See  p.  66.)  Geli.  xvii.  7.  Cic.  in  Verr.  u  42. 

Lex  AUFIDIA  de  ambitu^  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this  singular 
clause.  That  if  a  candidate  promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  did  not 
pay  it,  he  should  be  excused;  but  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  3000  sestertii  as  long  as 
he  liTed.     Cic.  Alt.  i.  16. 

Lex  AURELIA  jWictana,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  prsBtor,  A.  U. 
683,  T\k^\.  judices  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from  the  senators, 
E(fuiies  and  Trihunii  Mrarii^  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72.  Phil.  i.  8.  RtdU  i.  2. 
— The  last  were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and 
gave  out  the  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army,  Ascon. 
in  Cic. — Cic*  pro  Plane,  8.  Verr.  69.  Att.  i.  16.  Festus 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul,  A.  U.  678,  That  those 
who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  ofiices,  which  had  been 
prohibited  by  Sulla,  Ascan.  in  Cic, 

Lex  BiBBIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  of  praetors.    (See  p. 

113.) ^Another  against  bribery,  A.  U  571.  Liv.  xl.  19. 

Lex  CiECILlA  DIDIA,  or  et  Did'm,  or  Didia  et  Czcilia,  A.  U. 
655,  That  laws  should  be  promulgated  for  three  market-days,  and 
that  several  distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  was  called  ferre  per  saturam^  Cic*  Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro 
Dom.  eo. 

Another  against  bribery,  Cic  pro  SulL  22.  23. 

^Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and  Italy  from 

taxes,  Dto.  xxxTii.  51. 
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Ltx  CALPURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  against  extortion,  by  which  law^ 
the  first  quatstio  perpetua  was  established,  Cic  Vtrr,  iv.  25/  Off*  u« 
21. 

^Another,  called  also  AcUia\  concerning  bribery,  A.  U.  686. 

Cic.  pro  Mur.  23.  Brut.  27.  Salt.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a  tribuneJA.  U.  309,  about  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  patricians  with  the  plelieians,  Lav.  iv.  6. 

Ijcx  cassia,  That  those,  whom  the  people  condemned,  should 
be  excluded  frbm  the  senate,  Aston,  in  Cic.  pro  Com.  Another 
about  supplying  the  senate,  Ttteiii  xi.  35.  Another,  That  the  peo- 
ple should  vote  by  ballot,  &c.     See  p.  86. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  by  the  Consuls  C.  Caa- 
sius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  U.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought,  that 
five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  which  was  no  more  than  the  allowance  of  slaves,  Sallmtm 
hist.fragm.  (p.  974.  ed  CortiU)  and  that  money  should  be  annually 
advanced  from  the  treasury  for  purchasing  800,000  bushels  of  wheats 
(TiviTici  iMPERATi,)  at  four  $esteriii  a  bushel ;  and  a  second  tenth 
part  {alteras  decumas)^  (see  p.  70.)  at  three  sestertii  a  bushel  (pro 
PECUMANu),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  76.  v.  21. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor,  by  the  Sempronian  law,  at  a  se- 
mis and  triens  a  bushel ;  and  by  the  Clodian  law,  gratis*  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  we  read  that  200,000  received  corn  from  the  pub- 
lic, ZH'o.  Iv.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  42.  Julius  Caesar  reduced  them 
from  320,000,  to  150,000,  Suet.  Jul.  41. 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  1 1.    ' 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  etmuneribus^  hence  called  MUNERALIS, 
Plant,  apud  Festumy  by  Cincius  a  tribune,  A.  U.  $49,  That  no  one 
should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause,  Cic.  de  Senect. 
4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7.     Att,  i.  20.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus^  A.  U.  535,  That  a  senator  should 
not  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden.  (See  p.  16.)  ^  clause  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the  quaestor^s . 
clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dom.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  consul,  at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A.  U. 
573,  That  the  allies,  and  those  of  the  Latin  name,  should  leave 
Rome  and  return  to  their  own  cities  According  to  this  law  the 
consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  added,  That 
for  the  future  no  person  should  be  manumitted,  unless  both  master 
and  slave  swore,  that  he  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of  chang- 
ing his  city.  Fpr  the  allies  used  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to 
any  Roman  citizen  on  condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (ttt  Ii- 
bertini  cives  essent)  Liv.  x1i«  8.  ^  9.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

^by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  usurers  should  not  lend  mo- 
ney to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  parents,  Tcunt*  Ann. 
xi.  13.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  Senatus- 
coNSULTUM  MACEDotfiANUM,  Ulpian.  enforced  by  Vespasian,  Swt. 
11.    To  this  crime  Horace  alludes,  Sat.  i.  3.  v.  14, 
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>by  the  consal  Marcellus,  703,  That  do  one  shoald  be  allowed 


tm  staod  candidate  for  an  office  while  absient;  thus  taking  from  C«« 
aar  the  privilc^re  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian  law;  {Otsari privU 
Itgtum  eripiensy  vel^beneficium  populi  adimens;)  also,  That  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  should  be  taken  from  the  colony  o( the  Jfiyoumcamua^ 
which  Caesar  had  planted,  Suel.  Jul.  28.  Cic.  fam.  xiii.  35* 

Leges  CLODL£,  by  the  tribune  P.Clodius,  A.  U.  695. 

1.  That  the  corn  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  people 

for  six  asses  and  a  triens  the  bushel,  should  be  given  gratis^  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  2b*     Ascon.  in  Cic.     See  p.  168* 

2.  That  the  censors  should  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or  ia* 

flict  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first  openly  accut* 
ed  and  condemned  by  their  joint  sentence)  Cic.  ibid* — in  PU,  5«  Diom 
zxxviii.  1^. 

3.  That  no  one  should  take  the  auspices,  or  observe  the 

heavens,  when  the  people  were  assembled  on  public  business  :  and, 
in  short,  that  the  i^iian  and  Pusian  law  should  be  abrogated*  (See 
p.  84.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7.9.  Sext.  15.  26.  Prov.  Cans.  19.  Ascm.m 
Pis.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  {collegia)  of  arti* 

ficers  in  thf  city,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should  be  restor* 
ed)  and  neW^  ones  instituted,  Cic.  in  Pis.  4.  Suet.  Jul.  42. 

These  laws  w^re  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  following : 

5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 

and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited -from  fire  and  water;  bj 
which  Inr  Cicer>,  althngli  not  named,  was  plainly  pointed  at; 
Veil.  ii.  45.  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  his  banishment 
was  expressly  decreed  by  a  second  law,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  18*  19.  30* 
post  red.  in  Sen.  2.  5.  &c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninius,  a  tribune,  to  oppose  these  laws,  but 
was  prevented  from  using  his  assistance,  by  the  artful  conduct  of  Clo« 
dius,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15.  and  Pompey,on  whose  protection  he  had  rea- 
son to  rely,  betrayed  him,  ibid.  17.  Plutarch. — Cic.  Att.x.  4.  Cae- 
sar, who  was  then  without  the  waits  with  his  army,  ready  to  set  out 
for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants ; 
but  this,  by  the  advice  of  Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio.  xxxviii.  15* 
Crassus,  although  secretly  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet  at  the  pef- 
suasion  of  bis  son,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  C%c.  Q^fr.  ii* 
9.  did  not  openly  oppose  him,  Ctc.  Sext.  17.  18.  But  Clodius  de- 
clared that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri^  Cic. 
Sext.  16.  18.  and  the  interposition  of  the  senate  and  fi^ta/e^,  who,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  changod  iheir  habit  on  Cicero's  account,  Ctc, 
post.  red.  ad  Quirit.  3,  was  rendered  abortive  by  means  of  .the  con- 
suls Piso,  the  father-in«law  of  Caesar,  and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
Pompey,  Ctc.  Sext.  11.  12.  13.&C.  Cicero,  therefore,  after  seve- 
ral mean  compliances,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  criminal,  Dio. 
xxiviii.  14.  and  even  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  dc. 
Att.  X.  4.  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  <tf 

22 
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March,  A.  U.  695.  He  was  prohibited  from  coHiiog  widiitt  468 
ipiles  of  Rome,  under  pain  of  death  to  himself,  and  to  anr  persoa 
who  entertained  him,  Ctc.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dio»  xxx?iii«  17.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  Ctc*  Plane*  41.  Rti,  in 
Senat.  14.  His  houses  at  Rome  and  in  the  country  were  burnt, 
and  his  furniture  plundered,  ifrti/.  7.  pro  Dom.  S4.  Cicero  did  not 
support  his  exile  with  fortitude  ;  but  showed  marks  of  dejection,  and 
uttered  expressions  of  grief,  unworthy  of  his  former  character,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Att.  iii.  7.  8.  9.  10.  1 1.  13.  15.  19.  &c.  He  was 
restored  with  great  honour,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey^  by  m 
Very  unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  ^  lew  passed  at  die  Co- 
mitia  CenturiatOf  4th  August,  the  next  year,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  impost  red* 
ad  Qutr.  7.  inSenat.  II.  Ml.  20.  Pis.  15.  Dio.  xxxix.  8.  Had  Cicero 
acted  with  as  much  dignity  and  independence,  after  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  industry  and  integrity  in  as« 
piring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his  safety  to  any  one* 

— —6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  should  be  taken  from  Ptole- 
my, and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province.  Cic*  pro  Dom*  8.  Veil* 
li.  45.  the  reason  of  which  law  was  to  punish  that  king  for  having  re- 
fused Clqdius  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  taken  by  the  pirates, 
land  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  execute 
this  order  of  the  people,  that  he  might  not  thwart  the  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribune,  nor  the  views  of  the  triumviriy  by  whom  Clo- 
dius  was  supported,  Cic*  pro  Sext.  18.  38.  Dom*  35.  Dio*  xxxviii. 
30.  xxxix.  22. 

7.  To  reward  the  consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  bad  fa- 
voured Clodius  in  his  measures,  the  province  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and  Syria  to  the  lat- 
ter, Cic.  ibid.  10.  24.  in  Pis,  16. 

8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius  to  give  relief  to  the 

private  members  of  corporate  towns  {municimorum),  against  the 
public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  30. 

— — 9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cyb^le,  at  Peslnus  in 
Phrygia,  of  his  oflice,  Cic*  Sext.  26.  de  resp.  Harusp*  13. 

Lex  COELIA  tabellariaperduellionis,  by  CobHus,  a  tribune.  See 
p.  86. 

Leges  CORNELI£,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sytia,  the  dictator, 
A.  U.  672. 

1  •  De  proscriptione  et  proscriptisy  against  his  enemies,  and 

in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  first  introduced  the  method  of  pro- 
scription. Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  having  conquered 
the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fixed  up  on  tables  in  the 
public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  promise  of  a  certain  reward  {duo 
ialenta)  for  the  head  of  each  person  so  proscribed.  New  lists  (to6ii- 
ItB  oroscriptionis)  were  repeatedly  exposed,  as  new  victims  occurred 
to  nis  memory,  or  were  suggested  to  him.  The  first  list  contained 
the  names  of  40  senators,  and  1600  equites,  Appian  B*  Civ*  i*  409. 
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Incredible  numben  were  masstcred,  not  oqIj  at  Romei  but  through 
all  Italy.  Dio»  Fragm*  137«  Whoever  harboared  or  assisted  a  pro- 
aciibed  person  was  pat  to  death,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  u  47.  The  goods  of 
tile  proscribed  person  were  confiscated,  Ctc«  pro  Rose,  Amtr*  43. 
44«  mRulL  in.  3.  and  their  childero  declared  incapable  of  honours, 
VslL  Pat.  iu  38.  Cic.  in  Pis.  2.  I'he  lands  and  fortunes  of  the  slain 
were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Sallust.  Cat,  51 .  who  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  before  the  legal  time,  Cic.  Acad,  iu  1. 
'Be  MuNiciPiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with 
Marius  should  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right  of  citizens ; 
the  laet  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done,  (Quiajure  Romano 
eivitas  nemini  invito  aditnipoterat^)  pro  Dom.  30.  Caecin.  33. 

.Syila  being  created  dictator,  with  extraordinary  powers,  by  L, 
Valerias  Flaccus,  the  Inierrtx^  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  by  cen- 
turies, Appian  B.  eiv.x.  411.  and  having  there  got  ratified  whatever 
he  bad  done,  or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,  (me  Valeria,  nve 
Cornelia,  Cic.pro  Rose.  Am.  43.)  Cic.  in  Rull.  iii.  2.  next  pro- 
ceeded to  regulate  the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  made  many  good 
lawn. 

S.  Concerning  the  republic,  the  magistrates,  (see  p.  98.)  the 
provinces,  (seep.  43)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  125,) 
Tbat  ikejudicei  should  be  chosen  only  from  the  senators :  That  the 
pjiests  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  colleges,  Ascon.  ad  Cicm 
THvin.  in  Verr.  3. 

3*  Concerning  various  crimes: — c/e  Maoestate,  Cic,  in  Pis,  21  • 
pro  Cluent.  $5»  ad  Fam.  iii.  1 1.  (seep.  143.) — de  Rkpetunuis,  Cic. 
pro  Rabir,  3.  (see  p.  113.) — dt  Sicarhs  et  Veneficis,  those  who 
killed  a  person  with  weapons,  or  poison  ;  also,  who  took  away  the 
life  of  another  by  false  accusation,  &c. — One,  accused  by  this  law, 
was  asked  whether  he  chose  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him  by  voice 
or  by  ballot;  {palam  an  clam,)  C\c.  pro  Cluent.  20. — de  Incendi- 
ARiis,  who  fired  houses  ;— d«  Parricidis,  who  killed  a  parent  or 
relation ;  de  Falso,  against  those  who  forged  testaments  or  any  other 
deed  ;  who  debased  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin,  {am  in  aurum 
vim  quid  addiderint  vel  adidterinos  nummos  fecerint^)  glc.  Hence 
this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia  Testamentaria,  numma- 
RiA,  in  Verr.  u  48. 

The  punishment  annexed  to  these  laws  was  generally,  equiz  et 
ignis  interdictib,  implying  banishment. 

Sylla  also  made  a  sumptuary  law^  limiting  the  expense  of  enter- 
tainmentsy  Geil.  ii.  24.  Macrob,  Sat.  Vu  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORNELLS,  proposed  by  Cornelius, 
tte  tribune,  A.  U«  686  :  That  the  prsetors  in  judging  should  not  va* 
ly  from  theiredicts.  (See  p.  110.)  That  the  senate  should  notde-. 
crae  about  absolving  any  one  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  with- 
out a  qaorum  of  at  least  two  hundred,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curias  Dentatus,  when  tribune,  A.  U.^  454. 
That  the  senate  should  authorise  the  comitia  for  electing  plebeian 
magistrates,  Aur.  Vict.  37.  Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  1 4. 
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Leges  CURIATf,  Ynade  bj  the  people  assembled  bj  etin'ce.  Ste 
p.  74» 

Lex  DECIA,  A.  U.  443,  That  Thmmviri  navales  should  be  crea- 
ted for  equipping  and  reliltin^  n  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DiDIA,  Sumpinaria.  A.  U.  6iO,  limiting  the  expense  of  en- 
tertainments, and  the  number  of  guests  :  I'hat  the  sumptuary  laws 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians  ;  and  not  onl}  the  master  of 
the  feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a  penalty  for  their  of* 
fence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1  i. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  sacerdoiiis^  the  author,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  a  tribune.  A,  U.  650,  That  priests,  (i.  e.  the  ponHfices^ 
augttreSf  and  decemviri  ^acm/ocienc/i^,)  should  not  be  rhosen  bj 
file  colics,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people,  (see  p.  91.)  Suei^ 
ifer.  2.  Cic*  RulL  ii.  ?•  The  PorUifex  Maximus  and  Curio  Max^ 
imuB  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chosen  by  the 
people,  Ifiv,  zxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duihus,  a  tribunci,  A.  U.  304,  That  whoever 
lefl  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a  magistrate  from  whom 
fliere  was  no  appeal,  should  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  Liv*  iii.  35* 

Lex  DUILIA  MiENIA  de  nnciario  fanore.  A,  U.  396,  fixing  the 
interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent,  Liv.  vii.  I6.— — Another,  mak- 
ing it  capital  for  one  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  ibid* 

Lex  FABIA  deplagio  vel  plagiariisj  against  kidnapping,  or  steal- 
ii^  away  and  retaining  freedmen  or  slaves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir,  perd*  3. 
aaQuinct.  Fr.  i.  2,  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  fine  ;  but  after- 
wards to  be  sent  to  the  mines  ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freebom 
eitizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  those  who  stole  the  works  of  others,  were 
ako  called  Plagiarii,  MariiaL  u  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Speciatores  that  attended 
Mndidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.  It  was  proposed,  bat 
did  not  pass,  Cic.pro  Murmn.  34. 

The  oPECTATORES,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on  them  at 
tteir  house  in  the 'morning,  and  then  went  awav  ;  and  from  the  De- 
DUCTORES,  who  also  went  down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Cam- 
pus Martius  ;  hence  called  by  Martial,  Antambulonis,  ii.  81*  Cic. 
de  pet.  cons.     See  p.  8 1 . 

Lex  FALCIDIA  ttstamentaria^  A.  U.  713,  That  the  testator 
should  leave  at  least  the  fourlh  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person 
whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  leg.  Faked.—  Dio.  xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  U.  ;i88,  limiting  the  expenses  of  one  day  at 
festivals  to  100  asses^  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius  Ceit- 
VU8SIS ;  on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  th  rty  ;  and  on  all  other 
daja,  to  ten  asses  :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be  served  up, 
(ne  avid  valucriumvel  voluere  poneretur^)  except  one  hen,  and  that 
V^trntteied  for  the  purpose,  {qua  nan  aHUie  esset^)  Cell.  ii.  24.  Ma- 
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Clfob.  Sat*  ii«  13.  {quod  deinde  caput  iranslaium,  per  ofhnes  legetam' 
iulavit.)  Plin.  \.  50.  8.  7K 

licx  FLAMINIA,  A.  U.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  soldiers 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  (he  Gaili  Senones  had  been  expell- 
ed; which  ailerwards  gave.occasion  to  various  wars,  Polyb.  \u  21» 
Ctc«  Sen.  4. 

Lex  FLA VI A  a^raria,  the  author  L.  Flavins,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
695.  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  Ponipe)'^^  soldiers;  whi  b 
excited  so  great  commotiojis.  that  the  tribune,  supported  b}  Pom- 
pey,  had  the  hardiness  to  commit  the  cons^ul  Metellus  to  prison  for 
opposing  it,  Dio,  Cass,  xxxvii.  60.  Civ*  Alt.  I.  18.  19.  ii.  ). 

Leges  FRUMKNTARIiE,  laws  for  the  distribution  of  corn 
among  the  people,  tirst  at  a  low  price,  and  then  gratis^  the  chief 
of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Cassian,  Ciodian,  and  Oc- 
tavian  laws. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  dictator,  A.  U.  386,  about  the  crea-^ 
tion  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FUFl  A,  A.  U.  692, 1*hat  Clodids  should  be  tried  for  violating 
the  sacred  right(>  of  the  JBona  Dea^  bj  the  praetor,  with  a  select 
bench  of  judges,  and  not  before  the  people,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  Cic.  ad  JitL  i.  13.  14.  16.  I'hus  by  bribery  he  pro»- 
cnred  his  acquittal,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  U.  628.  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  the  Italian  allies  \  but  it  did  not  pass,  Appian  dt  belL  civ*  i.  371. 
VaL  Max,  ix.  6. 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Fusia^  (for  both  are  the  same  name,  Liv.  uu  4. 
Quinctilian.  i.  4.  13.)  de  testamerUis,  That  no  one  should  leave  by 
way  of  legacy  more  that  1000  asses^  and  that  he  who  took  more 
should  pay  fourfold,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  \.  42.  pro  Balb,  8.  TheophiL  ad 
hisiU.  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  might  leave 
what  legacies  he  pleased. 

Lex  FURIA  ATILIA,  A.  U.  617,  about  giving  up  Mancinus  to 
the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  hnd  made  peace,  without  the  order 
of  the  people  or  senate,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  30.  $ 

Lt^x  FUSIA  de  comitiisj  A.  UT69l,  by  a  prsBtor,  That  in  the  Co' 
mitia  TVibiUa^  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  should  vote 
separately,  that  thus  the  sentiments  of  every  rank  might  be  known, 
Dio*  xxxviii.  8*. 

•  Lex  FUSIA  vel  Puria  CAN1NIA,.A.  U.  751  .limiting  the  number 
of  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
which  any  one  possessed:  from  two  to  ten,  the  half,  from  ten  to 
thirty,  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  the  fourth  part ;  but  not 
above  a  hundred,  whatever  was  the  number.  Fopisc,  Tacit.  11. 
Paul.  Sent.  iv.  15.  See  p-  45. 

Leges XiABiNlJE,  by  A-  Gabinius,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  685,  That 
Pompey  should  take  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates 
with  extraordinary  powers,  {cum  imperio  extraorainario,)  Cic.  pro 
leg.  Manil.  1 7.  Dio.  xxxvi.  7.    That  the  senate  should  attend  to  the 
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bearing  of  embamefi  the  whole  month  of  Febniary,  Cie.  ad  Qtimel. 
iV.  ii.  3.  13.  That  the  people  shoaid  give  their  votes  by  ballot^ 
and  not  vivd  voce  as  formerlj,  in  creating  magistrates*  (See  p.  87.) 
That  the  people  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
money  at  Rome  from  one  person  to  pajr  another,  (vtr  suram/acere,} 
Cic.  Att.  V.  21.  VI.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law,  mentioned  by  Porciiis  Latro,  in 
bis  declamation  against  Cataline,  which  made  it  capital  to  hold  clan- 
destine assemblies  in  the  city,  c.  19.  But  this  autho.r  is  thoaght  to 
be  supposititious.     See  CorHus  on  SalltuL 

.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  always  careful  ia 
prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  (hetarim^)'  which 
they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  sedition,  P/m. 
£/?•  X.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Ptiny  informs  Trajan,  that  accord* 
ing  to  his  directions  he  had  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  the  Chria- 
tians,  Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GCLLiA  CORNELIA,  A.  U.  681,  confirming  the  right  of 
citiBenship  to  those  to  whom  Pompey,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
(jde  consilii  sententia^)  had  granted  it,  Cur.  pro  Balb.  8.  1 4. 

Lex  GENU(  'I  A,  A.  U.  41 1,  That  both  consuls  might  be  cbosen 
from  the  plebeians,  Liv,  vii.  4^.  That  usury  should  be  prohibited  : 
That  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  be 
invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year,  Ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  MMiUA,  A.  U.  390,  about  fixing  a  nail  in  the 
right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Iav.  vii.  3. 

Lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  U«  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to  the 
EquUes*,  Cic.  de  ciar.  Orator.  ^.'—De  repeiundis.     See  Lkx  Sbr- 

ViLIA 

Lex  GLTCIA,  dt  mofficioso  tesiamento.     See  p.  61  • 

Lex  HIERONKJA,  yelfrumentaria^  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13,  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  of  the  Roman  people  in 
Sicily  were  possessed  by  the  husbandmen.  It  had  been  prescribed 
by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  his  tenants,  (iis  qui  agros  regis  co* 
lerent^)  and  was  retained  by  the  Prastor  Rupilius,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  among  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians,  when 
that  country  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
8,  ID.  It  resembled  the  regulations  of  the  censors,  (Lsges  Cbnso* 
RTJB,)  in  their  leases  ^nd  bai^ins,  (m  locationibus  et  padionibus^) 
and  settled  the  manner  of  oollectii^  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
the  tithes,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  28. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  U.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  fPom- 
peiani)  should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  PhU.  xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a  vestal  virgin, 
because  she  had  given  in  a  present  to  the  Roman  people,  the  Cam' 
pus  Tiburtinus^  or  Martius :  That  she  should  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  {testabilis  esset)^  be  dischai^d  from  her  priesthood  (emnf* 
g urari  posset\  9Lnd  might  marry,  if  ste  chose,  GelLvi.  1. 

Tm  HORTENSIA,  That  the  n,%mdina  or  market-days,  which 
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««ed  to  be  held  WB/enm  or  boliiajs,  should  hefa$ti  or  court  days : 
That  the  coaotiy  people,  who  came  to  town  for  market,  oiight  then 
get  their  lawsuits  determined,  {tites  c<mip(merent^)  Macrob.  Sat.  t*  !€• 
Lex  HORT£NSIA,  deptebisdiis.  See  p.  29.  91.  157. 
Lex  HOST^LI A,  defwrixBy  about  theft,  is  mentiooed  only  by  Jus- 
tinian,  Inaiit.  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  di  irikmisj  A.  U.  361,  That  no  one  should  contra- 
dict or  ioterrupt  a  tribune,  {interfari  tribuno)  while  speaking  to  the 
people,  DUmyi.  vii.  17. 

^Another,  A.  U*  267,  de  Aventmo  pvMicando^  That  the  Aven- 

tine  bill  should  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon.  Id.  i.  32. 
lAvm  ill.  13.  It  was  a  condition  in  the  creation  of  the  dtctmvxri^ 
ttMit  this  law,  and  those  relating  to  the  tribunes,  (LEGES  SACRA- 
TiB,)  should  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  iii.  32. 

Lex  iXilalA^  dt  civitate  sodis  et  Latinis  dands ;  the  author  L. 
Julius  Cassar,  A.  U.  663,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be 
given  to  the  Latins  and  ail  the  Italian  allies,  who  chose  to  accept  of 
it,  {qui  es  Itgx  fundi  fieri  vellent,)  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  GeU*  iv.  4.  See 
p.  47.  67. 

Leges  JULIiB,  laws  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus : 

1.  By  C.  Julius  CsBsar,  in  his  first  consulship,  A.  U.  694, 
and  afterwards  whep  dictator  : 

Lex  JULIA  Agraria,  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella,  to  20,000  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  or  more, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  5.  Ait.  ii.  16.  18.  19.  VelL  ii.  44.  Dio.  xxxviii. 
I.  ♦  7. 

When  Bibulus,  Ciesar's  colleague  in  the  consulate,  gave  his  nega- 
tive to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force.  And  next 
day  having  complained  in  the  senate,  but  not  being  supported,  he 
was  so  discouraged,  that  during  his  continuance  in  office  for  eight 
months,  he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  without  doing  any  thine,  but 
interposing  by  his  edicts,  {ut^  q^ioad  polestate  abiret^  domo  (wdittu( 
mhii  aliudquamper  edicta  obnunliaret^)  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio.  xxxviii. 
6.  by  which  means,  while  he  wished  to  raise  odium  against  his  col- 
leasue,  he  increased  bis  power,  Fell.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato, 
and  his  great  admirer  (amulator)  M.  Favonius,  at  first  refused  to 
swear  to  this  law  ;  but  constrained  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  says  was  capital,  de  BelL  CiviL  ii.  434. 
they  at  last  complied,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Cato.  Minor. 
This  custom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particularly  senators,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  signify  their  approbation  of  a  law  by  swearing  to 
iupport  it,  at  first  mtroduced  in  the  time  of  Marius,  (See  Leget  Jlp' 
ptueuBj)  was  now  observed  with  respect  to  every  ordinance  of  the 
people,  however  violent  and  absurd,  Dio.  xxxviii.  7.  Ctc.  Sext.  S8. 

• — <fe  Public  ANis  tertiA  parte  pecimicB  debitoe  relevandis^  about 

remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  stipu- 
lated to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic.  pro  Plane.  14.  Dio.  ibid.  Appian.  B. 
Civ.  ii.  435.    See  p.  33.    When  Cato  opposed  this  law  with  bis 
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usual  6nnne88,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison  | 
but  fearing  lest  such  violence  should  raise  odium  against  him,  he  - 
desired  ooe  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  free  him,  Plutarc/L  m 
Cas* 

Dio  sajs  that  this  happened  when  Cato  opposed  the  former  law 
in  the  senate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet,  Cas.  20.  Geit.  iv.  lO.-  When 
many  of  the  senators  followed  ( 'ato,  one  of  them,  named  M.  Petre- 
ius,  being  reproved  by  Caesar  for  going  awa^  before  the  house  was 
dismissed,  replied,  ^^  1  had  rather  be  with  Cato  in  prison,  than  here 
With  Caesar,"  ibid-     See  p.  "24. 

For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.     This 

law  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Lucullus  ;  but  Caesar  so  frightened  him 
with  threatening  to  bri^g  him  to  an  account  for  his  conduct  in  Asia 
that  he  promised  com^jliance  on  his  knees,  Suet,  ibid. 

de  Provincils  ordinandis  ;  an  improvement  on  the  CoT' 

nelian  law  about  the  provinces  ;  ordaining  that  those  who  had  been 
praetors,  should  not  command  a  province  above  one  year,  and  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  not  above  two  years,  Cic.  PhiL  I*  8.  Z)to« 
xliii.  25.  Also  ordaining  that  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Athens,  and  all 
Greece,  should  be  free  and  use  their  own  laws,  Cic.  in  Pis.  16. 

— — dt  Sac£rdotiis.  restoring  the  Dumitian  law,  and  permit- 
ting persons  to  be  elected  priests  in  iheir  absence,  Cic*  ad  Brut.  5. 

^ JuDiciARiA^  ordering  the  judices  to  be  chosen  only  from 

the  senators  and  eqiiites^  and  not  from  the  tribuni  ararii^  Suet.  Jul. 
41.Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Repetundis,  very  severe  {acerrima)  against  extortion. 

It  is  said  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  in 
Pis.  16.  21.  37.  Stxt.  64.  pro  Rabir.  Posth.  4.  l^atin.  12.  ad  Attic. 
V.  10.  <Jr  16.  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

— de  Leoationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration  to  five 

years,  (see  p.  29.)  Cic.  Att.  xv.  1 1.  They  were  called  libera  qnddj 
c^m  velis^  introire^  exire  liceat^  ibid. 

•de  Vl  PUBLICA  ET  PRIVATA,  ET  DE  MAQESTATE,   Oc.  Phil. 

i.  8.  9. 

— de  Pecdniis  mdtuis,  about  borrowed  money.     See  p.  50. 

Dio.  %Vu  37.  xlii.  51.     C(bs.  B.  C.  iii.  1    20   42. 

de  Mono  pECUNiiE  possidenojs,  that  no  one  should  keep  by 

him  in  specie  above  a  certain  sum,  (lx  sestertia,)  Dio.  xli.  38.  Tacit. 
Annal.  yi.  16. 

\bout  the  population  of  Italy,  Thatno  Roman  citizen  should 

remain  abroad  above  three  years,  un'ess  in  the  army,  or  in  public 
business  ;  that  at  least  a  third  of  those  employed  in  pasturage  should 
be  free-born  citizens:  Also  about  increasing  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  dissolving  all  corporations  or  societies,  except  the  ancient 
ones,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  physicians,  and  professors, 
of  the  liberal  arts,  ^c.  Suet.  42. 

de  Residuis,  about  bringing  those  to  account  who  retained 

aay  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Mamaiu  I.  4.  §  3.  ad 
leg.  JuU 
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de  LiBERis  PRoscRiPTORUM,  That  the  children  of  those  pro* 
scribed  bj  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  preferments,  Suet.  JW. 
41  •  which  Cicero,  when  consul,  had  opposed,  Cic.  in  Pis.  3. 

SUMPTUARIA,  Suet.  Jul.  ^2.  Cic.  adAtL  xiii.  7  Fam.  Vii.  26. 

ix«  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies  prof esti;  300  on  the  ka-* 
lends,  nones,  ides,  andvsome  other  festivals ;  1000  at  marriage-feasts^ 
{nuptiis  et  repotiis,)  and  such  extraordinary  entertainments.  Gelliua 
ascribes  this  law  to  Augustus,  ii.  24.  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
enacted  by  both,  Dio.  liv.  2.  By  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
the  allowance  for  an  entertainment  was  raised  in  proportion  to  its 
solemnity,  from  300  to  2000  HS.  6e//.  ibid. 

de  venefidis^  about  poisoning,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 

2.  The  Leges  JULI/E  made  by  Augustus  were  chiefly ; 

— • — Concerning  marriage,  {de  maritandis  ordinibus.  Suet.  Aug. 
34.  hence  called  by  Horace  lex  marita,  Carm.  Sectd.  v.  68.)  lAo. 
Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

de  Aj>ULTERiis,  et  de  pudicitia^  Pliti.  Ep.  vi.  31.-;— dfe  ambittt^ 

Suet.  34.  against  forestalling  the  market,  {nequis  contra  annonam ft" 
cerit,  societatemve  coierit^  quo  annona  cariorjial^  Ulpian.) 

de  TuTORiBUS,  That  guardians  should  be  appointed  for  or- 
phans in  the  provinces,  as  at  Kome,  by  the  Atilian  law,  Justin,  tut. 
de  AtH.  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  THBATRALis,  That  those  equites^  who  themselves^ 
their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an  eques^  should  sit 
in  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  by  the  Roscian  law  to  that  order,  Suti, 
Aug.  40.  Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  8. 

There  are  several  other  laws  called  Le^ej  Julim^  which  occur  on- 
ly in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Cassar  proposed  revising  all  the  laws,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  designs  of  that 
wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death,  Suet.  Jul.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  627,  about 
expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  73.  Against  extortion, 
ordaining,  that  besides  the  litis  (Estimation  or  paying  an  estimate  ojf 
the  damages,  the  person  convicted  of  this  crime  should  suffer  ba- 
nishment, Pa/erc.  ii.  8.     Cic.  proBnlh,  \\. 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the  consul,  A.  U.  644.  about 

diminishing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should  servCf- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junia  et  Licinia,  A.  U.  691.  enforcing 
the  Didian  law  by  severer  penalties,  Cic.  Phil.  y.  3.  pro  Scxt.  64» 
yatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  16.  ii.  9. 

^  Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  U.  77].  concerning  the  manumi<« 
sioB  of  slaves.    See  p.  45. 

Lex  LABIENA,  A.  U.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and  re- 
storing the  Domitian  law  in  the  election  of  priests ;  which  paved 
the  way  for  Cassar^s  being  created  Pontifex  Maximus^  Dio.  zxzvii. 

23 
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37.  By  this  law,  two  of  the  colleges  Damed  the  candidates,  and  tbe 
people  chose  which  of  them  thej  pleased,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  3. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  663.  That  at 
the  Circensiao  games,  Ppmpey  should  wear  a  golden  crown,  and 
bis  triumphal  robes;  and  in  the  theatre,  the  vraUxta  and  a  golden 
crown  ;  which  mark  of  distinction  he  used  only  once.  PaUrc.  ii.  40* 
Lex  L^TORIA,  A.  U.  293.  That  the  plebeian  magistrates 
shpuld  be  created  at  the  Comiiia  TribtUa^  Liv.  ii.  56.  57. 

Another,  A.  U.  490.  against  the  defrauding  of  minors,  (con*' 

tra  adoUscentium  circjtmscriptionem^)  Cic.  Off.  iii.  15.  By  this  law 
the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty*fiTe,  and  no  one  below 
that  a^e  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  {siiptdarij)  Phaut.  Rud.  v.  3. 
S5.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quina  vic^wnaria,  Platii.  Pseud,  u  3. 
68/ 

Leges  LIC1NI£,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  a  city  prastor,  A.  tJ.  545* 
fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinaresy  which  before  was  uncertain^ 
Iav*  xxvii.  33. 

by  C*  Licinius  Crassus,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  608.    That  the 

choice  of  priests  should  be  transferred  from  their  college  to  the  peo* 
pie  \  but  it  did  not  pass,  Ctc-  de  Amic*  35. 

Tbi3  Licinius  Crassus,  according  to  Cicero,  first  introduced  ttie 
custom  of  tilminc  his  face  to  the  Forum,  when  he  spoke  to  the  peo« 
pie,  and  not  to  the  senate,  as  formerly,  {prirnvm  institmt  inforwn 
versus  agere  cum  populo^)  ibid.  But  Plutarch  says  this  was  first  done 
by  Caius  Gracchus,  PluU  in  Gracch, 

by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  U.  377.  That  no  one  should  pos- 
sess above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv-  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more  than  IIQO 
head  of  great,  or  five  hundred  head  of  small  cattle,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ-  i.  But  Licinius  himself  was  soon  after  punished  fpr  violating 
his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

^by  Crassus  the  orator,  similar  to  the  £butian  law,  Cic.  pro 

Dom.  30. 

Lex  LICINIA,  de  sodalitiis  et  de  ambitUy  A*  U.  698.  against  bri* 
bery,  and  assembling  societies  or  companies  for  the  purpose  of  can* 
vassing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane  15. 16.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime, 
and  for  it  only,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  (edere)  the  jury- 
men  (judices)  from  the  people  in  general,  (ex  ofnni  populoj)  ibid.  17. 
Lex  LICINIA  sumpiuaria^  by  me  consuls  P.  Licinius  Crassus  tAs 
Richy  and  Cn.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  656.  much  the  same  with  the  Fa$ir 
nian  law:  That  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  more  served 
up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  fresh,  and  one  pound  of  salt  meat, 
(salsamentorum :)  but  as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  as  every 
one  pleased,  JIfacroi.ii.  13.  Ge//.  ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  U.  433.  That  the  legionary  tribunes 
should  not  be  chosen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the  consuls  and 
prxtors,  IaV'  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LIDINIA  SEXTA,  A.  U.  377.  about  debt,  That  what  bad 
been  paid  for  the  interest  (qmd  uswris  permmeratum  essei)  should 
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be  dedbcted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid  in  three  years 
bj  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  instead  of  Duumviri  for  per- 
forming sacred  rites,  Deeemviri  should  be  chosen,  part  from  the 
patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians,  lAv.  vi.  i  1*  That  one  of 
tiie  consuls  should  be  created  from  the  plebeians,  Und.  vi.  35.  See 
p.  106. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  Junia  ti  Licinia^  by  the  two  codsuls, 
A.  U.  691.  enforcing  the  lex  Cicilia  DtViia,  Cic.  in  Vat.  14.  whence 
both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Sext.  64.  AtU  ii.  9. 
iv.  16. 

Ltx  LICINIA  MUSIA,  A.  U.  658.  That  no  one  should  pass 
for  a  citizen  who  was  not  so,  Cic.  0/f.  iii.  W.vro  Balh,  21.  24, 
whicb  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  Italic  or  Aiarsic  wars,  Ascon. 
in  Cic,  pr^  Cornel. 

Leges  Liyi£,  proposed  by  M.  Livios  DRUSUS,  a  tribune,  A* 
U.  663,  about  transplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  granting  com  to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price  ;  and  also 
that  the  jWtees  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from  die  senators  and 
equitesj  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those,  whose  interests  were 
diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt ;  being  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  assassin  at  his  own  house,  upon  his  return 
from  the  Forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  in- 
quiry was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy  considered 
this  event  as  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force 
what  they  could  not  obtain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in 
the  contest  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans,  although 
upon  the  whole  they  bad  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  their  allies,  and  afterwards  to  all  the 
states  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373.  ^c.  Veil.  Pat.  ri.  15. 
Liv.  Epii.  7 1 .  Cic.  Brut.  28. 49.  62.  pro  Rabir.  7.  Plane.  1 4.  Dom.  1 9. 

This  Drusus  is  also  said  to  have  got  a  law  passed  for  mixing  an 
eighth  part  of  brass  with  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

jBut  the  laws  of  Drusus  {leges  Limos)^  as  Cicero  says,  were  soon 
abolished  by  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  {uno  versiculo  senatHis 
fnmcto  temporis  sublata  sunt^  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  6.  Decrevit  enim  sena- 
iAs  Philippo  cos^  referente,  Contra  auspicia  latas  videri.) 

Drusus  WBS  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augctfstus,  and  mo- 
ther of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  U.  675. 
That  a  person  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro  Cat. 
i.  S9.  festivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  used  to  be  held,  Gfc. 
Act.  in  Verr.  1 0. 

Zrex  MiSNIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  467.  That  the  senate  should 
ratify  whatever  the  people  enacted,  Cic.  in  Brut*  14.  See  p.  29. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  punishing  any  crime  against  the  people^ 
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and  afterwards  against  the  emperor,  Coi-nelia,  ^c.  Cic.  in  Pis,  21 « 
Tacit.  Ahn.  iv.  34. 

Lex  MAMILIA,  de  limitibus  vel  de  Yegundis  Jinibus  agromtn^  for 
regulating  the  bounds  of  farms ;  whence  the  author  of  it,  C.  Mami- 
lius,  a  trioune,  A.  U.  642.  got  the  surname  of  Limvtanus.  It  or- 
dained, Hiat  tbere^should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad 
left  between  farms  ;  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this  matter, 
that  arbiters  should  be  appointed  bj^  the  praBtor  to  determine  it. 
The  law  of  the  Twelve  'lables  required  three,  Cic.  de  Irgg.  i.  21. 

Another,  by  the  same  person,  for  punishing  those,  who  bad 
xeceived  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  Sa//..  Jug.  40. 

Lex  MANILIA,  for  conferring  on  Pompej  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius.  A.  U. 
687.  and  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor,  de  leg.  Man^l*  and  by 
Caesar,  from  different  views ;  but  neither  of  them  was  actuated  by 
laudable  motives,  Dio.  xxxvi.  26. 

— — Another  by  the  same,  That  freedmen  might  vote  in  all  the 
tribes,  Cic,  pro  Mur.  23.  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one 
of  the  four  city  tribes  only.  (See  p.  90.)  But  thi^  law  did  not 
pass,  Ascm.  in  he.  vro  Cornel.  ^ 

Leges  MANlLIAKiE  venalium  vendendorum^  not  properly  laws, 
but  regulations  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  to  prevent 
fraud,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  5.  58.  called  by  Varro,  ACTIONES,  de  Re 
RusU  \u  5.  11.  They  were  composed  by  the  lawyer  Manilius,  who 
was  consul,  A.  U.  603. 

The  formalities  of  buying  and  selling,  were  by  the  Romans  used 
in  their  most  solemn  transactions  ;  as,  in  emancipation  and  adoptuntj 
marriage  and  testaments^  in  transferrin^  property^  &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668.  about  creating  the  Tri- 
umviri Epulones,  Liy.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

'—A  VicESiMA,  by  a  consul,  i^ .  U.  396.  Ltr.  vii.  16.  Seep.  66. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Sens^orinus,  that  no  one  should  be^ 
made  a  censor  a  second  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol. 

— «de  Statiellatibus  vel  Stattellis^  that  the  senate  upon  oath 
ahoutd appoint  a  person  to  enquire  into,  and  redress  the  injuries  of 
the  Statielli  or  -a/e^,  a  nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  U.  634.  about  mak- 
ing the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  {pontes)  narrower,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  1 7. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  691.  That  those 
commanders  should  be  punished,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph, 
wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy 
alain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were  missing  l  and  that,  when 
Ihey  returned  to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city  oubbs- 
lors  to  the  truth  of  the  account,  which  they  had  sent,  Valer,  J^ax. 
ii.8.1. 

Lex  HEMMIA  vel  REMMIA ;  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  or  in 
what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  That  an  accusation  should 
not  be  adiinitted  against  thosd  who  were  absent  on  account  of  the 


\  - 
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pablit,  Valer.  Max.  iiu  7.  9.  Suet^Jul.  23.  And  if  any  one  was 
convicted  of  false  accasation  (calumnmy)  that  he  should  be  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  a  letter,  Cic,  pro  Rose.  Am.  1 9.  20.  probably 
with  the  letter  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  was  written 
Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A*  U.  302.  That  in  imposing  fines,  a  sheep 
should  be  estimated  at  ten  asstSj  and  an  ox  at  one  buudred,  Ftstus 

in  PfiCULATUS. 

Ltx  MKNSIA,  That  a  child  should  be  held  as  a  foreigner,  if  ei- 
ther of  the  parents  was  so.  But  if  both  parents  were  Romans  and 
married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the  father,  (patrem 
sequimtur  liberie  Li  v.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried,  of  the  mother,  vlpian. 

Leo;  IMETILIA  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.516.  That  Minucius,  mas- 
ter of  horso,  should  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the  dictator, 
JUv.  xxii.  25.  26. 

Another, BS  it  is  thought  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  535.  giving  di- 
rectors to  fullers  of  cloth  ;  proposed  to  the  people  at  the  desire  of 
the  censors,  {quam  C.  Flaminius  L.  Mmilius  censores  dedire  adpo- 
fviumftrendam,)  Plin.  ixxv.  17.  s.  57. 

4. Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos,  a  praetor,  A.  U.  694.  about 

freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes.  {rsKf^^  vectigalia)  Dio.  xxxvii. 
51.  probably  those  paid  for  goods  imported,  {portorium)^)  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  16. 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of  these 
it  was  provided.  That  if  a-soldier  was  by  chance  enlisted  into  a  le- 
gion, commanded  by  a  tribune,  whom  he  could  prove  to  be  inimical 
£:>  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  another,  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  32, 
,  Lex  MINUCIA,  de  triumviris  mensariis^  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  537, 
about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money ,Zitv.  xxxiii.21 . 

Leges  NU]VI%,  laws  of  king  ^uma,  mentioned  by  difierent  au- 
thors :  That  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  with  corn  and  a  salted 
cake,  (fruge  et  salsa  mold,)  Plin.  18.  2.  That  whoever  knowingly 
killed  a  free  man,  should  be  held  as  a  parricide,  Festus  in  Qujesto- 
BEs  Parricidu  :  That  no  harlot  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno; 
and  if  she  did,  that  s^he  should  sacrifice  a  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddess 
with  dishevelled  hair,  Id.  in  Pellices,  Gell.  iv.  3.  That  whoever 
removed  a  landmark  should  be  put  to  death,  [qui  terminum  exar* 
^sety  et  ipsum  etboves  saeros  esse,)  Fest.  in  Trrmino  :  That  wine 
should  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile^  Plin,  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCT A\\ A  frumentaria,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633.  abrogat- 
ing the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brui.  -62.  and  ordaining,  as  it  is 
thought,  that  corn  should  not  be  given  at  so  low  a  price  to  the  peo- 
ple.    It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii.  21. 

Lex  OGULNIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  45-3.  That  the  number  of 
the  pontifices  should  be  increased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine ; 
and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the  latter,  should  be  chosen 
firom  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  9.    . 

Lex  OPPI A,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  540.    That  no  woman  should 
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have  in  her'dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor'wear  a  ganMBt 
of  difierent  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any 
town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacri* 
fice,  Iav,  xixiv.  1 .  TadU  Ann.  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a  law  was  so  called  which  conferred  flie  most 
complete  authority,  FtstuB  in  voce^  as  that  was  called  optimum  jus 
which  bestowed  complete  property. 

Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  limiting  the  number  of 
guests  at  an  entertainment,  Fest.  in  Opsonitavere,  Macroh,  SatAiAS* 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  censors  should  choose  the  most  worttry 
of  all  ranks  into  the  senate,  Fesitis  in  PaiETERiTf  SBNAToass* 
Those,  who  had  borne  offices,  were  commonly  first  chosen  ;  and 
that  all  these  might  be  admitted,  sometimes  more  than  the  limited 
nomber  were  elected,  Dio.  xxxrii.  46. 

Lex  PAPIA,  by  a  tribune.  A*  U.  688.  th^t  foreigners  shoald  be 
expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name,  forced  to  re- 
turn to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  II.  pro  Balb.  23.  Arch,  5.  AtUir. 
16.  Dio.  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPiGA,  about  the  manner  of  choosing  {capienda} 
vestal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  1 3.  The  author  of  it,  and  the  times  when  it 
passed,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP^A,  de  maritandis  ordinibus^  proposed  by  ttie 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  763« 
enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  35.  38.  The 
end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  desolation  oc* 
casioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
nobility,  and  consisted  of  several  distinct  particolars,  (Lex  Satura.)- 
It  proposed  certain  rewards  to  marriage,  and  penalties  against  ce- 
libacy, which  had  always  been  much  discouraged  in  the  Roman 
state,  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  Liv*  xlv.  15.  Epii.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  &  89. 
Dio.  Ivi.  3«  4.  Gell.  i.  6.  v.  19.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  ibid.  ^ 
Plin.%iy.pro(em»  Senec.  consol  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reas(n)s  enumerated, 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  185.  111.  &c.  Whoever  in  this  city  had  three  chil- 
dren, in  the  other  parts  of  Itally  four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  was 
entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the  iiaimoQs 
JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Mar- 
tial, &c.  which  used  to  be  granted  also  to  those  who  had  no  children, 
first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  emperor,  PKn.  Ep*  ii.  13. 
X.  3.  96.  Martial,  ii.  x.  91.  93.  not  only  to  men,  but  likewise  to  wo* 
men,  Dio.  Iv.  2.  Suet.  Claud.  19.  Plin.  Epist.  li.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  3. 95. 
96.  The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption 
from  the  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  oflices,  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a  treble  proportion  of  corn.  Those  who  Kved  in 
celibacy,  could  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of  their  near- 
est relations,  unless  they  married  within  100  days  after  the  death  of 
tUi*  testator  ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy,  {legatum  onrne^  vel  s&H' 
dum  capere.)  And  what  they  were  thus  deprived  of,  in  certain  cases 
fell  asv  an  escheat  (caducum)  to  the  exchequer  {fisco)  or  prince's 
private  purse,  Juvenal,  ix.  88.  &c.  *  * 
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Im  PAPIRIA,  by  a  tribane,  A.  U.  563.  diminishiiig  the  weight 
of  the  as  one  half,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

.     by  a  pnetor,  A.  U.  4S1.  graDtiog  the  freedom  of  the  city 
wittiout  the  right  of  voting  to, the  people  of  Acerra,  lAv.  y\\u  17. 

'  ■  ...  »by  a  tribune,  the  year  uncertain,  That  no  edifice,  land,  or 
altar  should  be  consecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro 
Dam.  49. 

A.  U«  335.  about  estimating  fines,  Liv.  iv,  30.  probably  the 

•ame  with  Lex  Menknia. 

■    ■  That  no  one  should  molest  another  without  cause,  FesU  in 

SACaAMBKIUM. 

■     by  a  tribune,  A»  U.  623.  That  tablets  should  be  used  in  pass* 
ing  laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  16. 

^by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  633.  That  the  people  might  re-elect  the 

same  person  tribune  as  often  as  they  chose;  but  it  was  rejected, 
Cic.  JU  Amic.  35.  Liv^  Epit.  59. 

Instead  of  Papirius^  they  anciently  wrote  Papisiusj  Cic.  Fam.  ix* 
91.  So  Valerius  for  Valerius^  Auselius  for  Aurelius^  &c.  Varro.  de 
Lot*  ting,  u  6.  Festus.  QuincUL  i.  4.  Ap.  Claudius  is  said  to  have 
iBvented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his  first  using  it  in  these  words, 
D.  i.  2.  2.  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,by  Pedius  the  consul,  A.  U.  710.  decreeing  banish- 
ment against  the  ndurderers  of  Caesar,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiBA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  640.  against  incest,  Cicm 
de  Jfat.  Deor.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pisulania,  That  if  a  quadruped  did  aiiy 
hurt,  the  owner  should  either  repair  the  damage,  or  give  up  the 
beast,  Paxdl.  Sent,  u 

Lex  P£TELIA  de  ambiiu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  397.'  That  can* 
didates  should  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meetings,  for 
the  sake  of  canvassing,  Iav.  vii.  15. 

de  Nexis,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  429.  That  no  one  should  be 

kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a  crime  that  deserved  it,  and  that 
only,  till  he  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law :  That  creditors 
should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons  of  their 
debtors,  lAt.  viii.  28. 

de  Peculatu,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  566.  That  inquiry  should 

be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exacted  from  King  Antiochus 
and  his  subjects,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been  brought  into  the 
public  treasury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  668.  That  mutinous  soldiers 
shoold  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man  should  be  selected 
by  lot  for  punishment,  Appian  de  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  p.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  813,  prohibiting  masters 
from  compelling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  Modestin.  ad 
leg.  Camel,  de  sicar. 

Lex  PINARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  622.  What  it 
was  k  QBcertain,  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  65. 
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Lex  PLAUTIA  vel  PLOTIA,  by  a  tribane,  A.  U.  664.  That  flie 
judtces  should  be  chosep  both  from  the  senators  and  equites  ;  and 
some  also  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe  chose  anna* 
ally  fifteen  {quinos  denos  svffragio  creabant),  to  be  jadices  for  that 
year,  in  all  Mb.  Some  read  quinos  creabant :  thus  making  them  the 
same  with  the  CsNTUMViai,  Ascon.  in  Cic.pro  ComeL 

PLOTIA  de  vij  against  violence.    Cic*  pro  Mil,  13«  jFfaiii. 

▼111.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi^  by  Pompey,  when  sole  consul,  A.  U«  701. 
That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  murder  of  Clodius  and 
the  Appian  way,  the  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  attack  made 
on  the  house  of  M .  Lepidus  the  interrez,  Cic.  pro  MiL  et  Ascon. 

dt  AliBiTa,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 

the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  punishments,  %hid»  Dio*  xxxix,  37« 
xl.  52. 

By  these  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the  length  of 
ihem  limited  :  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence  ;  on  which  the  accuser  was 
to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge ;  th6  criminal  three 
for  his  defence,  ibid.  This  regulation  was  considered  as  a  restraint 
on  eloquence,  Dialog,  de  orator,  38. 

Lex  rOiAPEl A,  judiciaria,  by  the  same  person;  retaining  the 
Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining.  That  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  those  of  the  highest  fortune,  (ex  amplissimo  censu^)  in  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  Ctc.  in  Pis.  39.  Phil.  i.  8.  Ascon.  in  Cic. — Quam  in 
judice  etfortuna  spectari  deberet,  et  dignitas^  Cip.  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  CoMiTiis,  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  4o  stand  candi- 
date for  an  office  in  his  absence.  In  this  law  Julius  Caesar  was  ex- 
pressly excepted.  Suet.  Jul.  28.  Dio.  xl.  66.  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ, 
ii.  p.  442.  Cic.  Ait.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

de  repetundisj  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441. — De  parricidis,  1. 

i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prescribed  to  the  Bithynians, 
were  also  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  Plin.  Epist.  x.  83s  113.  116. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate^  by  On.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  consul, 
A.  U.  665.  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Italians,  and  the 
Gain  Cispaaani^  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  choosing  the  vestal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  12. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Laca,  a  tribune,  A.  U.  454.  That 
no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  Liv.  x.  9.  Cic» 
pro  Rabir.  perd.  3.  4.  f^err.  v.  63.  Sallust.  Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLIC!  A,  vel.  Publida  de  lusti^  against  playing  for  money 
at  anv  game,  but  what  required  strength,  as,  shootings  runnings  leap* 
ing^Sic.  I.  3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.    See  p.  29.  92. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a  tribune.  That  the  senate,  should  not  be  held  on 
comitial  days,  Cic.  ad/ratr.  ii.  2. 13.  and  that  in  th^  month  of  Fe- 
bruaiT,  their  first  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hearing  of  embas- 
sies, Cic.  Fam,  i.  4. 
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Lex  QUINCTI  A,  A.  U.  745.  about  the  punishment  of  those  who 
hurt  or  spoiled  the  aquaeducts  or  public  reservoirs  of  water,  Fron- 
ting de  aquaducL 

Lex  kEGI A,  conferring  supreme  power  on  Augustus.  See  p.  33. 

Lex  REMMIA  ;  see  lex  MEMMlA. 

Leges  REGI£,  laws  made  bj  the  kings,  Cic,  Tusc.  quast.  iii.  1. 
which  are  said  to  have  been  collected  bj  Papinus,  or  a«  it  was  an- 
cientlj  written,  Papisius,  Ctc.  Fam.  \x.  21.  soon  after  the  eipulsion 
of  Tarquin,  Dionys.  iii.  36.  whence  they  were  caliedj't/s  civile  PA- 
PIRIANUM ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  copied  into  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  oontaining  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians  con- 
<:eming  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends,  pro  leg. 
Mmil.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib*  14.)  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  onl}  with  respect  to  one  clausci 
dejaciu^  about  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a  storm. 

Legea  de  REPETUNDIS  ;  Acilia,  Calparrm,  Cacilia,  Con^elia, 
JtUia^  Junia^  Pompeia,  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCIA  theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  ttie  equites^ 
and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre,  (See  p.  34.)  Ctc, 
pro  Muran.  19.  Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99.  Mart.  v.  8.  Dio. 
jDCXvi.  25.  By  this  law,  a  certain  place  in  the  theatre  was  assigned 
to  spendthrifts,  {decocloribus,)  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  The  passing  of  this 
law  occasioned  great  tumults,  which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  the  consul,  Ctc.  Att,  ii.  1.  Plut.  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is 
supposed  to  allude,  JEn.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  decretum,  containing  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Praetor  Rupilius,  with  the 
advice  of  ten  ambassadors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  '15.  according  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRAT£:  Various  laws  were  called  by  that  name, 
chiefly  those  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  theMons  Sacer^  Cic. 
pro  Cornel,  because  the  person  who  violated  them  was  consecrated 
to  some  god,  Festus.  Cic.  de  Offic.iu.  31.  pro  Balb.  14.  15.  Legg.'ii. 
7.  Liv.  ii.  8.  33. 54.  iii.  55.  xxxix.  5.  There  was  also  a  Lex  sacrata 
MiLiTARis,  That  the  name  of  no  soldier  should  be  erased  from  the 
muster-roll  without  his  own  consent,  Ijiv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the 
£qui  and  Volsci,Lti>.  iv.  26.  the  Tuscans,  ix.  39.  the  Ligures^lAY. 
xxxvi.  3.  and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  33.  among  whom,  those 
were  called  Sucrati  milites^  who  were  enlisted  by  a  certain  oath, 
and  with  particular  solemnities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct  particu- 
lars of  a  difierent  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enacted  sepa- 
rately, Festus* 

Lex  SCATINI  A,  vel  Scantinia  de  nefanda  vcnere,  by  a  tribune,  the 
year  uncertain,  against  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  14.  PhiL  iii.  6. 
Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punishment  at  first  was  a  h^avy  fine,  Qutnc- 
^t7.  iv.  2.  vii.  4.  Suet.  Domit,  8.  but  it  was  afterwards  made  capital. 
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Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  601 .  about  restoring  the 
loLsUani  to  freedom,  Liv.Epit.  49.  Cic*  in  Brut  33. 

Another,  de  servihdum  usucapionibus^  by  a  consul  under  Au- 
gustus, A  U.  719.  That  the  rieht  of  servitudes  should  not  be  ac- 
quired by  prescription,  /.  4<  D.  de  Usucap*  which  seems  to  have  been 
me  Case  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Coicin*  26. 

Luges  SEMPRONIiE,  laws  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic.  Phil. 

i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  ^obaria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A.  U.  620. 
T^t  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  divide  among  the  poor- 
er people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent,  Xtv.  Epii»  58.  Plut. 
m  Gracchi  p   837.  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ,  i.  355. 

^— --» JsCiviTATK  Italis  danda.  That  the  freedom  of  the  state 
should  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2.  3. 

— ^— de  HiSREDiTATE  Attali,  That  the  money  which  Attains 
bad)}^  to  the  Roman  people,  should  be  divided  among  those  citi-. 
zens,  who  got  lands,  to  purchase  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  2>tv« 
tljrit.  58.  Plui.  in  Graceh* 

These  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  destruction  on 
the  author  of  them.     Of  course  they  were  not  put  in  execution, 

ibid, 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  U.  628.  That  com  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  at  a  triens  and  a  semis^  or  at  ||  of  an  as,  a  mo' 
iltus,  or  peck ;  and  that  money  should  be  advanced  from  the  public 
treasury  to  purchase  corn  for  that  purpose.  The  granaries  in  which 
this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Hurrea  Sempronia,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
48.  TuBCuL  Quasi,  iii.  20.  Brut.  62.  Off.  ii.  21.  Liv.  EpiL  58.  60. 

J{ote,  A  triens  and  semis  are  put  for  a  dextans,  because  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  a  coin  of  the  value  of  a  dextans. 

de  Provincus,  That  the  provinces  should  be  appointed  for 
the  consuls  every  year,  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons,  2. 
pro  Balb.  27.  Dom.  9.  fam.  i.  7; 

de  Capite  civiuM,  That  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the 

life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Ra- 
itr»  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

■  ■>  de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of  bis  office 
by  the  people,  should  ever  afler  be  incapable  of  enjoying  any  other, 
rlutarch.  in  Gracch. 

7 JuDiciARiA,  That  the  ^vcltce^  should  be  chosen  from  tfie 

tqmitSy  and  not  from  the  senators  as  formerly,  Appian.  de  BelL  Civ. 
i.  363.  Dio.  xxxvi.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

Against  corruption  in  thejWtce^  (Nequis  judicio  circum«* 
VBNiRETUR,)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55*  Sylla  afterwards  included  this  in 
his  law  defalso* 

-^— ife  Centuriis  evocandis.  That  it  should  be  determined  by 
lot,  in  what  order  tfie  centuries  should  vote,  Sallust.  ad  Cas*  de  Rept 
Ord.    See  p.  85* 
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cfe  MiLiTiBus,  That  clothes  shoald  be  afforded  to  soldiers  bj 
the  public,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  account 
front  their  pay ;  also,  That  no  one  should  be  forced  to  enlist  below 
tiie  age  of  seventeen,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

de  Viis  MUNiENDis,  about  paving  and  measuring  the  public 

roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milestones,  and,  at  smaller  distances, 
stones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  horses,  ibid,  for  it  appears 
the  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  stirrups ;  and  there  were  wooden 
horses  placed  in  the  Campus  Martius^  where  the  youth  mieht  be 
trained  to  mount  and  dismount  readily,  Vegtt.  u  18.  Thus  Viigily 
Corpora  saltu  subjiciunt  in  equos^  £n.  xii.  288. 

Caius  Gracchus  first  introduced  the  custom  of  walking  or  moving 
about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  exposing  the  right  arm 
bare,  Dio.  Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient  Komans,  as  the 
Greeks,  used  to  keep  within  their  robe,  {v^it  continere^)  Quinctil* 
xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  defanore,  by  a  tribune,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  A.  U.  560.  That  the  interest  of  money  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  laws  among  the  allies  and  Latins,  as  among 
Roman  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  |^w  was.  to  check  the  fraud  of 
usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  {in  sodof 
nomina  transcribebant.)  at  higher  interest  than  was  allowed  at  Rome» 
Z^i^p.xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Aoraria,  by  P.  Servilrus  Rullus,  a  tribune,  A» 
U.  690.  That  ten  commissioners  should  be  created  with  absolute 
power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  buy 
and  sell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what  price,  and  from  whom 
they  chose  ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens  ;  to  settle 
new  colonies  wherever  they  judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Cam- 
pania, &c.  But  this  law  was  prevented  from  being  pasted  by  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  the  consul,  Cic.  in  RulL^^in  Pis*  2. 

— dc  CiviTATE,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  prastor,  A.  U.  653, 
That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accused  a  Roman  senator,  and  got 
bim  condemned,  he  should  obtain  the  same  place  among  the  citizens 
which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  24. 

■  de  Repetundis,  by  the  same  person,  ordainine  severer  pe*^ 
naltiesthan  formerly  against  extortion,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
have  a  second^hearing,  {ut  reus  comperendinareinr,)  Cic.  Verr.  i*  9» 
Rabir.  Posthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  JuDiciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Cospio,  A.  U-  647, 

That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  eqyites 
alone  for  seventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sempronian  law,  should 
be  shared  between  the  senators  and  equiUsj  Cic.  Brut.  43.  44*  86, 
de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  no  One  shouilA 
contradict  or  interrupt  a  tribune  while  speaking  to  the  people,  JK* 
onys.  vii.  17. 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a  tribune,  about  weights  and  measures,  JPssMf  ifk 
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Lex  SILVANl  etCARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  U.  664.  That 
whoever  was  admitted  as  a  citizen  by  any  of  the  confederate  states^ 
if  be  bad  a  bouse  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  passed,  and  gave  in  his 
name  to  the  praetor,  {apud pratorem  prqfiteretur^)  within  sixty  days, 
he  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Cic.pro  Arch»  4. 

Lex  SULPiCIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  consuls,  A.  U.  449.  That 
no  one  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the  order  of  the 
senate,  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes,  Lav.  ix.  46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a  consul,  A.  U.  653.  ordaining  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICli^l  de  are  alienoj.hj  the  tribune  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
A.  U.  665.  That  no  senator  should  contract  debt  above  2000  dtna* 
rii:  That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a  trial,  should  be  re- 
called :  That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  citi- 
zens, and  had  been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distri- 
buted through  the  thirty -five  old  tribes :  Also,  that  the  manumitted 
slaves  {civts  liberixni)  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four 
city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes :  that  the  command  of  he 
war  against  Mithridates  should  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  t6 
Marius,  Pluiarch.  in  Stflla  et  Mario  ;  Lit.  Epit.  77.  Ascmu  in  Cic. 
Paterc.  it.  1 8. 

But  these  laws  were  soon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  returning  to 
Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius  and  Sulpicms, 
with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpicius,  being  betray- 
ed by  a  slave,  was  brought  back  and  slain ;  Sylla  rewarded  the 
slave  with  his  liberty,  according  to  promise ;  but  immediately  after 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his 
master,  ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARIiE^  Orchia,  Fannia,  Didia,  Liciniay  Cor- 
nelia^ ^milia^  Aniia^  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARI£,  four  in  number.    See  p.  86. 

Lex  TALARIA,  against  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments,  {vi  ne 
legi  fraudemfaciam  talaricB^  that  1  may  not  break,  &c.)  Plant.  M\L 
G/or.  ii.2.  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  Cassia/rumentona.     See  Lex  Cassia. 

Lex  TERENTILIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  291.  about  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  consuls.  It  did  not  pass ;  but  after  great  contentions 
gave  cause  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri^  Liv.  iii.  9. 10.  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENT ARliE,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

i:.«xTHORlAd«  Veciigalibus,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.646.  That 
no  one  should  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands  in 
Italy  which  he  possessed,  (agrum  publicum  vectigali  levavit,)  Cic. 
Brut.  36.  It  also  contained  certain  regulations  about  pasturage,  de 
Oral.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a  different  account  of  this  law,  de 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  366. 

Lex  TITIA  de  gueestoribus^  by  a  tribune,  as  some  think,  A.  U. 
448.  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  they  should 
determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Murmn.  8. 
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de  McNERiBUSi  against  receiving  money  or  presenU  for 
pleading,  Auscn.  ^pigj^*  8^«  Tacit*  Annal.  xi.  13.  where  some  read 
instead  of  Cinciam^  Titiam. 

AORARiA,  what  ft  was  is  notjcnown,  Cic.  de  OraU  ii.  11*  ile 

legg*  ii.  6.  13. 

cfe  Lusu,  similar  to  the  Publician  law. 

■  <fe  TuTOftiBus,  A.  U.  722,  the  same  with  the  Julian  law, 
and  as  some  think,  one  and  the  same  law,  Justin.  lustif.  de  AitxL  TuU 
Litx  TREBONIA,  bj  a  tribune,  A«  U.  698.  assigning  provinces 
to  the  consuls  for  five  years ;  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria  and  the  Par- 
thian war  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonging  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  for 
an  equal  time,  Dio.  xxxix.  33.  Cato,  for  opposing  this  law,  was 
led  to  prison,  lAv.  Epit.  104.  According  to  Dio,  he  was  only 
dragged  from  the  assembly,  xxxix.  34. 

^Tribunis,  a*  U.  305.  Liv.  iii.  64.  62.     See  p.  120. 
Lex  TRIBUNiTl  A,  either  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Cic.  in 
Hall.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56.  or  the  law  restonng  their  power,  Cic*  Actio 
prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALTS,  that  no  one  should  triumph,  who  had  not 
killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8. 

Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  consul,  A.  U«  690. 
adding  to  the  former  punishments  against  bribery,  banishment  for 
ten  years,  Dio.  xxxvii.  29. — and.  That  no  one  should  exhibit  shows 
of  gladiators,  for  two  years  before  he  stood  candidate  for  an  office, 
unless  that  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  testament  of  a  friend, 
Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  64.  Jlfur.  32.  34.  &c. 

de  Legatione  Libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it  to  a 

year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

Lex  YAhERi A  deprovocatiane.    See-p.  100. 

de  FoRMiANis,  A«  U.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of  For- 

misB  the  right  of  voting,  lit),  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  U.  671.  cre- 
ating Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  acts,  which  Cicero  calls  the 
most  unjust  of  all  laws,  Cic.  pro  RulL  iii.  2.  S.  Rose*  43.  de  Legg. 
i.  15. 

de  Quadrants,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  consul,  A.  U.  667. 

That  debtors  should  be  discharged,  on  paying  one-fourth  of  their 
debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.     See  p.  50. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tributis  ComitUs,  See  p.  29.  De 
iribunisy  against  hurting  a  tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  VARIA,  by  a  tribune,  A.  U.  662.  That  inquiry  should  be 
made  about  those,  by  whose  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut.  56*  89.  Tusc. 
Quasi,  ii.  24.  Valer.  Max.  v.  2. 
Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.  See  p.  103. 
— de  altemis  consiliis  rejidendisj  That  in  a  trial  for  extortion, 
both  the  defendant  and  accuser  might  for  once  reject  all  ibejudices 
or  jury ;  whereas,  formerly  they  could  reject  only  a  few,  whose 
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places  the  prastor  supplied  by  a  new  choice,  {nAsortitione^)  Cie.  in 
Vat.  IK 

de  CoLONis,  That  Csesar  should  plant  a  colony  at  JVbvoctf- 

mum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Suet,  Jul.  28. 

Leges  DEIy  I,  Plotia,  Lutatiay  et  Julia. 

Lex  VI ARIA,  de  viis  muniendis,  by  C«  Curio,  a  tribune,  A.  U. 
703«  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic.  Fam*  ?iii. 
6.  By  this  law  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  impose4  on  car* 
riages  and  horses,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1; 

Lex  VILLI  A  ANNALIS.     See  p.  97. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Hareditatibus  mulierum^  by  a  tribune,  A. 
U.  384.  That  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir ;  (Nb  duis  His* 

&EDEM  VIRGINEM  NEQUE    MULIEREM  F4CERBT,)  Cic*   Verr.  \.  42*  nOr 

leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to  his  heir  or  heirs,  c. 
43.  de  Senect.  5.  oalb.  8.  But  this  law  is  supposed  to  have'  refer- 
red chiefly  to  tKose  who  were  rich,  {qui  essent  cei^si,  i.  e.  pecuniosi 
vel  classici^  those  of  the  first  class,  Jscon  in  Cic.  Gell.  vii.  13.)  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  used  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one  left  his 
fortune  in  trust  to  a  friend,  who  should  give  it  to  a  daughter  or  other 
female  relation  ;  but  his  friend  could  not  be  forced  to  do  so,  unless  be 
inclined,  Cic.  de  f\n.  ii.  i  7.  The  law  itself,  however,  like  many 
others,  on  account  of  its  severity,  fell  into  disuse,  Gell.  xx.  1. 

These  are  almost  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the  classics. 
Augustus,  having  become  sole  master  of  the  empire.  Tacit.  An.  u  2. 
continued  at  first  to  enact  laws  in  the  ancient  form,  which  were  so 
many  vestiges  of  expiring  liberty,  {vestigia  morientis  libertatis,)  as 
Tacitus  calls  them  :  But  he  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Mecasnas, 
Dio.  Hi.  gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws 
to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  Tcudt.'Annal. 
lii.  28.  His  successors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient 
manner  of  passing  laws  came  entirely  to  be  dropped.  The  decrees 
of  the  sienate,  indeed,  for  form's  sake,  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  published ;  but  at  last  these  also  were  laid  aside,  and 
everyx thing  was  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws — 1.  By  their  answers  to  the  appli- 
cations made  to  them  at  home,  or  from  the  provinces,  {per  RE- 
SCRIPTA  ad  LIBELLOS  suppHces  pistolas^  vel  preces.) 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgment  or  sentences  in  court,  {per 

DECRETA,)  which  were  either  Interlocutory,  i.  e.  such  as  re- 
lated to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which  might  occur  in  the  pro- 
cess ;  or,  Definitive,  t.  e.  such  as  determined  upon  the  merite  of 
the  case  itself,  and  the  whole  question. 

r3.  By  their  occasional  ordinances,  {per  EDICTA  vel  CON- 

STITUTIONES,)  and  by  their  instructions  {per  MANDATA),  to 
their  lieutenants  and  officers. 

These  constitutions  were  either  general^  respecting  the  public  at 
large  ;  orspecial,  relating  to  one  person  oaly,  and  therefore  properly 
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called  PRIVILEGIA,  privileges ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  56. 57.  bat  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  under  the  republic.  See  p. 
32. 

The  three  great  sources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurisprudence  were 
the  laws,  (LEGES,)  properly  so  called,  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
(SENATUS  CONSULTA,)  and  the  edicts  of  the  prince,  CON- 
STITUTIOWES  PRINCIPALES.)  To  these  may  be  added  the 
edicts  of  the  magistrates,  chiefly  the  praetors,  called  JUS  HONO- 
RARIUM, (see  p.  1 10.)  the  opinions  of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTO- 
RITAS  vel  RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM,  vel  Juris  comultorym, 
Cic.  pro  Muren,  13.  Casein.  24.)  and  custom  or  long  usage,  (CON- 
SUETUDO  vel  MOS  MA  JORUM,  Gell.  xi.  18.) 

The  titles  and  beads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books, 
(Ovid.  TrisU  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  used  to  be  written  with  vermillion 
(rubricd  yel  nUnio :)  Hence  RUBRIC  A  is  put  for  the  Civil  law ;  thus, 
tiubrica  veiavii^  the  laws  have  forbidden,  Pers.  v.  90.  Aiii  se  ad  Al- 
bum (i.  e.  jus  prcttorium^  quia  prcctores  tdicta  sua  in  albo  propone* 
bantj)  ac  kubricas  {\.  e.  jus  civile)  transtulerunt^  Quinctil.  xii.  3. 
IK     Hence  Juvenal,  Perlege  rubras  majorum  legesy  Sat«  xir   193, 

The  Constitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  different 
lawyers.  The  chief  of  these  were  Gregory  and  HermogSnes^'  who 
flourished  under  Constantine.  Their  collections  were  called  CO- 
DEX GREGORIANUS  and  CODEX  HERMOGENI ANUS.  But 
thes  e  books  were  composed  only  by  private  persons.  The  first  col« 
lection  made  by  public  authority,  was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  published,  A.  U.  438.  and  called  CODEX  THEO- 
DOSIANUS.  But  it  only  contained  the  imperial  constitutions 
from  Constantine  to  his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  hundred 
years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  first  reduced  the  Roman 
law  into  a  certain  order.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed  the  assist- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian  first  published  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions, 
A.  U.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINIANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  everything  that  was 
useful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time,  which  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This  work  was  executed  by 
Tribooian  and  sixteen  associates  in  three  years,  although  they  had 
been  allowed  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  was  published,  A.  D.  533. 
under  the  title  of  Digests  or  Pandects,  (PAN  DECT  J:  vel  DICES- 
TA.)     It  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  singular,  the  Digest  or  Pandect* 

The  same  year  were  published  the  elements  or  first  principles  of 
the  Roman  law,  composed  by  three  men,  Tribonian^  Theophilus,  and 
Dorotheus,  and  called  the  Institutes,  (INSTITUTA.)  This  book 
was  published  before  the  Pandects,  although  it  was  composed  after 
them. 

As  the  first  code  did  not  appear  sufficiently  complete,  and  con- 
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tained  several  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pitndecis^  Tribonian  and 
other  four  men  were  employed  to  correct  it*  A  new  code  therefore 
was  published,  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.  A.  D.  534,  called  CODEX  REPETI- 
T^  PRifiLECTONIS,  and  the  former  code  declared  to  be  of  no 
further  authority.  Thus  in  six  years  was  completed  what  is  called 
CORPIS  JURIS,  the  body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  questions  arose,  not  contained  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  books,  new  decisions  became  necessary  to  supply  what 
was  wanting,  or  correct  what  was  erroneous.  These,  were  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  otJiorelsy  (NOVELL£  sc.  consti- 
>  tuHones^)  not  only  by  Justinian,  but  also  by  some  of  the  succeeding 
emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  Juris  Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of 
these  books,  the  Institutes^  Pandects  or  Digests,  Code^  and  Novels^ 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into  several 
titles  or  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of  which  the 
first  is  not  numbered  ;  thus,  Inst,  lib,  i.  tit»  x.princip.  or  more  short- 
ly, 1.  1.  10*  pr.     So,  Inst.  I.  i.  tit,  x.  §.  2.         or,  1.  1.  10.  2. 

The  pandects  are  divided  into  fifty  books ;  each  book  into  several 
Hiles  ;  each  title  into  several  laws,  which  are  distinguished  by  num- 
bers ;  and  sometimes  one  law  into  beginning  (princ.  (or  principium) 
and  paragraphs  ;  thus,  D.  1.  1.  5.  t«  e.  Digest,  first  book, first  title^ 
fifth  lam.  If  the  law  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  fourth  number 
must  be  added  ;  thus,  D.  48.  5.  13.  pr.  or  48.  5.  13.  3.  oometi'mes 
the  first  word  of  the  law,  not  the  number,  is  cited*  The  Pandects 
are  often  marked  by  a  double  /*;  thus,  jfl 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pandects,  by  fiooXr, 
Title,  and  Law :  The  Movels  bv  their  number,  the  chapters  of  that 
number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any  ;  as,  Nov.  1 15.  c.  3. 

The  Justinian  code  of  law  was  universally  received  through  the 
Roman  world.  It  flourished  in  the  east  until  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  In  the  west,  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  suppressed  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations ; 
till  it  was  revived  in  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  IRNERIUS, 
who  had  studied  at  Constantinople,  and  opened  a  school  at  Bologna 
under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  I.  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was 
attended  by  an  incredible  number  of  students  from  all  parts,  who 
propagated  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  civil  law  through  most 
countries  of  Europe  ;  where  it  still  continues  to  be  of  great  autho- 
rity in  courts  of  justice^  and  seems  to  promise,  at  least  in  point  of 
le^slation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  concerning  the  eternity  of  their  empire.* 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

The  Judicial  Proceedings  (JUDICIA)oftheRomans  were  either 
Private  or  Public^  or,  as  we  express  it,  Civil  or  Criminal :  (Omnia 

*  The  decisioDs  of  Uie  Courts  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  seem  to 
be  constantly  approximating  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law.  In  Admiral- 
ty cases,  it  is  the  chief  guide  of  the  judges. 
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judicia  mtf  diatrahmiarum  conirovernarum  atil  puni$niorum  md^ 
ciorum  caui^  reperta  $untj)  Cic*  pro  Cacio.  2. 

I.  (JUBiaA  PRIFATA,)  CIFIL  TRIALS. 

JUDICIA  PRIVATA,  or  Civil  trials,  were  conceniiog  private 
causes,  or  difierences  between  private  persons,  Cic#  dk  Orai*  u  38«. 
Top.  17.  Id  these  at  first  the  kings  presided,  Dionj/s,  x*  Kthea 
the  consuls, /({•  &  Lir.  ii.  27.  the  military  tribunes,  and  decemviri^ 
Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  A«  U«  389,  the  Prastor  Urbanus  and  Pertgrvmtw 
See  p.  108* 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Prator  Urbanus  and  Peregrinm  wa* 
properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  {qiUB  posiia  trai  m  edicto  et  e< 
edicto  decfetis  ;)  and  of  the  prastors  who  presided  at  criminal  triab^ 
QUiBSTIO,  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  40.  41. 46.  47.  &c.  ii.  48»  V.  14.  Mwrmu 
30.  Place.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 

The  praetor  might  he  applied  to  (adiri  potkrat,  copiak  vel  f^ 
TESTATEH  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court  days  {diebus  foitu)  ;  but  on 
certain  days,  he  attended  only  to  petitions  or  requests  (PosTUitA*^ 
TioNiBus  vacabat)  ;  80  the  consuls,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.  and  onotherSf. 
to  the  examination  of  causes,  (cognitionibus,)  P/in.  £jp.  vii*  33. 

On  court-ilays,  early  in  the  morning,  the  prastor  went  to  the  A«« 
rum.  and  there  being  seated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an  Accensw  i» 
call  out  the  'people  around,  that  it  was  the  third  hour ;  and  that 
whoever  had  any  cause,  {qui  LEGE  AGERE  velleQ  might  bring, 
it  before  him.     But  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  certain  form» 

I.  FOCfiTlO  in  JUS,  or  Summoning  tQ  Ccnurt. 

Ir  a  person  had  a  quarrel  with  any  one,  he  first  tried  to  make.it 
up,  (litem  componere  vel  dijudicare)  in  private,  {intra  parieies^  Cic, 
pro  P.  Quinct.  5.  11.  per  disceptaU)res  domesticos  vel  operA  amtc^* 
rum^  Caecin.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  net  be  settled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv.  9.  the 
plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adveraary  to  go  with 
him  before  the  praetor,  {in  jus  vacabat,)  by  saying.  In  jus  voco  ts  : 
In  jus  eamus  :  In  jus  veni  :  Sec^usre  ad  tribunal  :  In  jus  ambu* 
LA,  or  the  like,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  43.  and  88.  If  he  refused,  the 
prosecutor  took  some  one  present  to  witness,  by  saying  Licet  Any- 
testari  ?  May  I  take  you  to  witness  ?  If  the  person  consented,  he 
offered  the  tip  of  bis  ear,  {auriculam  opponebat,)  which  theprosecu*- 
tor  touched,  llorat.  Sat.  i.  9,  v.  76.  Plant.  Curcul.  v.  2.  See  p.  59^ 
Then  the  plaintiff  might  drag  the  defendant  {reum)  to  court  by  force 
{in  jus  rapere\  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  {obtorto  collo^)  Cic.  ef 
Plant.  Pasn.  iii.  5.  45.  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tribes; 
61  CALViTUR  {moratur)  pedemvb  struit,  {fugit  yeXfti^amadomat^ 
MANun  ENDo  JACITO,  {mjictto,)  Festus.  But  worthless  persons,  as 
thievu,  robbere^  &c.  might  be  dragged  before  a  judge  without  this 
formality,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  9.  u.  10.      . 

^    By  the  lay  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excused  from  appAT* 
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ing  ID  court ;  Dot  ^veo  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  iDfirni*  If  thej  could 
not  walk,  tbej  were  furoished  with  au  opeo  carriage,  (jumentum,  i,  e. 
plaustrun^  vel  vectabulum^)  Gell.  xx.  1  •  Cic^  de  le^.  ii.  23.  HoraL 
Sat*  i.  9.  76.  But  afterwards  this  was  altered,  and  various  persons 
were  exempted  ;  as  magistrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.  those  absent  on  ac- 
count of  the  state,  VaL  Maxim,  iii.  7.  9.  &c.  also  matrons,  Id.iu  K 
5.  boys  tod  girls  under  age,  Z)«  deinjus  vocand.  &c. 

It  was  likewise  unlawful  to  force  any  persori  to  court  from  his  own 
house,  because  a  man's  house  was  esteemed  his  sanctuary,  (tu/i^n- 
tman  rtfugium  et  recepiaculum,)  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to 
elude  a  prosecution,  (sifraudaHonis  causA  latitaret^  Cic.  Quint.  19.) 
lie  was  summoned  (evocahatur)  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  tea 
days  between  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters, 
or  by  the  edict  of  the  prsetor ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear,  (^e  non 
sisteret^)  the  prosecutor  was  put  iu  possession  of  his  effects,  {in  bona 
ejiu  tnitubatur. )    Ibid • 

If  the  person  cited  found  security,  he  was  let  go ;  (Si  ensiet)  ^ 
auUm  sitj  (»c.  aliquis^)  Qui  in' jus  vocatum  vindicit,  {vindicaverit, 
shall  be  surety  for  bis  appearance,)  mittito,  let  him  go* 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  way,  (ehoo  via,)  the  process  was 
dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of  our  Saviour^ 
Matih.  V.  35.  Luke.  xii.  58. 

11.  POSTULATIO  ACTIONIS,  Requesting  a  Writ,  and 

giving  Bail, 

If  no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  before 
the  prastor.  Then  the  plaintiff  proposed  the  attion  (ACTIONEM 
EDEBAT,  vel  dicam  scribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15).  which  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  against  the  defendant  (quam  in  reum  intendere  vel* 
let),  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  9.  and  demanded  a  writ,  (ACTIONEM  POS- 
TULABAT,)  from  the  pra&tor  for  that  purpose.  For  there  were 
certain  forms,XFoRMULiB)  or  set  words  (verba  concepta)  necessa*- 
ry  to  be  used  in  every  cause,  (Formulae  de  omnirus  rebus  con- 
STiTUTJB,)  Cic,  Rose.  I^om.  8.  At  the  same  time  the  defendant  re- 
quested, thdit slu. advocate  or  lawyer  should  be  assigned  him, to  assist 
with  his  counsel. 

There  were  several  actions  competent  for  the  same  thing.  '  Hie 
prosecutor  chose  which  he  pleased,  and  the  praetor  usually  granted 
it;  (actionem  vel  judicium  dabat  vel  reddebat,J  Cic. pro  Cacin. 
3.  Qtdnt.  22.  Fern  ii.  12.  27.  but  he  might  also  refuse  ity  ibid,  et  ad 
Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  writ  from  the  praetor,  offered  it  to 
the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words.  This  writ  it  was  un- 
htwful  to  change,  {mutare  formulam  non  licebat,)  Senec.  de  E^.  117. 

The  greatest  caution  was  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  writ,  (in  aC'^ 
tiont  v^formidd  concipiendA  ;)  for,  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  one 
word,  the  whole  cause  was  lost,  Cic.  de  invent,  ii.  19.  Herenn.  i.  2. 
QuinctiL  iii.  8.  vii.  3*  17.  Qui  plus  petebat^  quam  debittm  esty  caur 
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sam  perdebaif  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  4.  vel/brmuld  excidebat^  i.  e.  causti 
cacfe6a^,  Suet.  Claad«  14.  Hence  scRf&£RE  vel  subscribere  di- 
CAM  alicui  vel  impingere,  to  bring  an  action  against  one,  Cic.  Vtrr. 
\u  15.  Ttr.  Phorm.  ii«  3.  92.  or  cum  alujuo  judicium  subscribcrR| 
Plih»  Eip.  ¥•  1 .  EI  formulam  intendere,  Suet.  Vit,  7.  But  Dicam 
Tel  iiccLs  sortiriy  i.  e.  judices  dare  sortione^  aui  causam  cognoscantj  to 
appoint  judiees  to  judge  of  causes^  Cic,  ibid.  16.  17. 

A  person  skilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  called  by  Ci- 
cero LEGULEI  US, /irceco  actionum  cantor  formularum^  auceps  syU 
/alarum,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  bj  Quinctilian,  Formularius,  zii. 
3.  !!• 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  suggest  to  them  the  laws  and 
forms ;  as  those  called  Pragmatici  did  among  the  Greeks,  ibid,  and 
as  agents  do  among  us« 

Then  the  plantiff  required,  that  the  defendant  should  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui  spondtrent  eum  adfuturum)^ 
on  a  certain  day,  which  was  usually  the  third  day  after,  (iertio  die 
reiperendi^)  Cic.  pro  Quinct.  7.  Murasn.  12.  Gell.  vii.  !•  and  thus 
he  was  said  VADARl  REUM  (Vades  ideo  dicti^  quody  qui  eos  dede- 
ritf  vadendi,  id  estj  discedendi habtt  potestatem,  Cic.  Quinct.  6. 

This  was  also  done  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  who  was 
said  Vadimonium  cDncipere,  Cic.  ad  Fralr.  i'u  \5. 

The  defendant  was  said  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMONIUM 
PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  pri- 
son, Plaui,  Pers.  ii.  4,  v.  1 8.  The  praetor  sometimes  put  off  the  hear- 
ii^  of  the  cause  to  a  more  distant  day,  (vadimonia  differebat,)  Liv. 
Epit.  SS.  Juvenal.  \ii.  313.  But  the  parties  (Litioatores)  chiefly 
were  said  vadimonium  differre  cum  aliquo^  to  put  off  the  day  of. 
the  trial,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Fam.  ii.  8.  Quinct.  14.  16.  Res  esse  in  va- 
dimonium  capita  began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  meantime  the  defendant  sometimes  made  up  {rem  compon" 
ebat  et  transigebaf,  compromised),  the  matter  privately  with  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  action  was  dropped,  Plin.  Ep,  v.  K  In  which 
case  the  plaintiff  was  said,  decidisse,  vel  pactionem  fecisse  cum  reop 
judicio  reum  absohisse  vel  liberdssej  lite  cantestdtd  vel  judido  can^ 
stituto^  after  the  lawsuit  was  begun  ;  and  the  defendant,  litem  redimisse; 
after  receiving  security  from  the  plaintiff,  {cum  sibi  cavisset  vel  satis 
ab  actore  accepissit^)l  that  no  further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon 
him,  (amplius  a  se  nemineh  pbtiturum,)  Cic.  Quint.  II.  12.  If 
a  person  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a  lawsuit,  he  was  said 

NON   POSSE   VEL    NOLLE    PROSEQUI,   VCl    EXPERIRI,   SC«    jUS   VCl  jure^ 

velnire summo,  ib.  7.  iic. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party,  when  cited,  was  not  pre- 
sent, without  a  valid  excuse,  {sine  morbo  vel  causa  sonticd^)  he  lost 
his  cause,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  36.     If  the  defendant  was  absent,  he 
was  said  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the  praetor  put  the 
plaintiff  in  possession  of  his  effects,  Cic.  pro  Quint.  6.  &  20. 

If  the  defendant  was  present,  he  was  said  VADIMONIUM  SIS- 
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TERE  vei  oAiRE.  When  cited,  he  said,  Ubi  tv  es,  Qui  hc  ta-* 
9ATUS  IS  ?  Ubi  tu  es,  qiA  me  citasti  ?  Bcce  me  tibi  sisto,  to 
CONTRA  E,T  TB  MiHi  siSTE.  The  plaintiff  answered,  Adsum,  Plauim 
Curcul.  i.  3.  5.  Then  the  defendant  Qaid,  Quid  ais  :  The  plain- 
tiff said,  AIO  fundum,  quem  fossides,  mecm  esse  ;  vel  AlO  tb 
HiHi  DARE,  FACERE,  oportere,  Qr  the  like,  Cic.  Mur.  12.  This 
was  called  INTENTIO  ACTIONIS,  and  yaried  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action. 

U\.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  ACTIONS. 

'  Actions  were  either  JRea/,  Ptrsoncd^  or  Mixt. 

1.  A  real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM),  was  for  obtaining  a  thins 
to  which  one  had  a  real  right  {jus  in  r«),  but  which  was  possessea 
by  another,  {per  quam  rem  nosiram^  qua  ab  alio  possidetur^  petimus^ 
Ulpian.) 

S.  A  personal  actiony  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM,)  was  against  a 
person,  to  bind  him  to  do»  or  give  something,  which  he  was  bound 
to  do  or  give,  by  reason  of  a  contract ;  or  for  some  wrong  done  by 
him  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  X  mixt  action  was  both  for  the  thing,  and  for  certain  personal 
prestations* 

I.  Real  Actions. 

■ 

Actions  for  a  thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL,  arisii^ 
from  some  law,  Gc.  in  Cacil.  5.  de  Orat.  i.  2.  or  PRiETORlAN, 
depending  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetor.* 

ACTIONES  PRiETORI-E,  were  remedies  granted  by  the  pne- 
tor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  tor  which  there  was 
&o  adequate  remedy  granted  by  statute  or  common  law. 

*  A  civil  action  for  a  thiitg  (actia  civilis  vel  hgitima  in  rem),  was 
called  VINDICATIO  ;  and  the  person  who  instituted  it,  vindex. 
But  this  action  could  not  be  brought,  unless  it  was  previousljascer- 
tained  who  ought  to  be  the  possessor.  If  this  was  contested^  it 
was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Ferr,  i.  45.  and  theprcetordetec- 
mined  the  matter  by  an  interdict,  Cic*  Cmcin,  8.  14» 

If  the  question  was  about  a  slave,  the  person  who  claimed  the 
possession  of  him,  laying  hQnds  on  the  slave,  {manum  ei  injiciens,) 
before  the  pr»tor,  said,  Hunc  hominem  ex  jure  quiritium  meum 
ESSE  AIO,  EJUS  QUE  viNDiciAS,  (i.  c.  possessionem,)  mibidari  pos* 
TULO*  To  which  Plautus  alludes,  Rud^  iv.  3*  86.  If  the  other  was 
silent,  or  yielded  his  right,  (jure  cedebat,)  the  prsBtor  adjudged  the 

» 

*  Actiona  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  our  laws  are  of  t|iree  kinds,  per"- 
99mUt  rtal^  and  oitxeS.  Personal  actions  are  sucb  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt  or 
]personal4)at7,  ot  damages  in  lieu  thereof:  and  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claiois  a 
aatis&etbn  in  damages  for  some  injury  done  to  bis  person  or  property.  Real  actions 
areraeb  whereby  the  plaintiff  claims  tiUe  to  leave  any  lands  or  tenements,  rents,  or 
•ther  hereditaments,  in  fee  simple,  foe  tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Mixed  actions  are 
Miits  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  other  two,  wherein  some /real  property  is  de- 
Maimd,  and  abe  personal  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained.    8  Bl.  Com.  1 1 7. 1 18. 
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alave  to  tbe  penoD  who  claiined  lttai»  (9€rvum  addedbat  viniieantij) 
that  IB,  he  decreed  to  him  the  poflsession,  till  it  was  determined  who 
should  be  the  proprietor,  {ud  exiiwn  judiciu)  But  if  the  other  person 
also  claimed  possession,  {si  vindiciae  sibiconservarippstularet^)  then 
the  pnetor  pronounced  an  interdict,  (interdicebai^)  Qui  vec  vi,  nbc 

CLAM,  IfKC  raKCARIO  POSSIDST,  El  VINDICIAS  DAHO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the  iisual 
mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  person.  Liv.  iVu  43.  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  classics,  Ovid.  Epist,  Her.  viii,  16. 
xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii^  5.  30.  Fast.  iv.  90.  hrg,  ^n.  x.  419. 
Cic,  Ros.  Com.  16.'  Plin^  Epiit»  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  est  mantf^ 
injectio  ;  Animo  non  potest  injici  manns^  i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  disputes  of  this  kind  {in  litibus  vindiciarum),  the  presumption 
always  was  in  favour  of  the  possessor,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  manum  conserunt,  i.  e.  apudjudi- 
cem  disceptanty  secuaidum  bum  qui  possidbt,  vindicias  dato, 
GelL  XX.  1 0. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  praetor  always  decreed 
possession  in  favour  of  freedom,  {vindicias  dedit  secundum  liberta^ 
tem^)  and  Appius  the  decemvir,  by  doing  the  contrary,  (decemendo 
vindicias  secundum  servituiem  vel  ab  libertate  in  servitutem  contra 
teges  vindicias  dando,  by  decreeing  that  Virginia  should  be  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  who  claimed  her,  and  not 
to  her  father,  who  was  present,)  brought  destruction  on  himself  and 
his.  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  47.  56.  58.  , 

Whoevei*  claimed  a  slave  to  be  free,  (vindex,  9m  in  libertatem 
vindicabat,)  was  said  eum  liberali,  causa  manu  asserere,  Te^ 
rent.  Adelph.  ti.  1.  39.  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  3.  but  if  he  claimed  a  free 

Crson  to  be  a  slave,  be  was  said,  in  servitutem  asserere  ;  and 
nee  was  called  ASSERTOR,  Liv.  iii.  44.  Hence;  Hac  (sc.  pmB- 
sentia  gaudia)  utr&que  manuy  complexuque  assere  toto^  Martial.  i«  16; 
9. — ^ASSERo,  for  affirmo  or  assevero  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

Theexpression  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand  to  hand, 
is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
was  a  representation.  Hence  Vindicia,  i.  e«  injectio  vel  eorreptio 
mantts  in  re  prasenii^^M  called Tt>  civilis  etfestucaria^  Gtl)»  xx.  10. 
The  two  parties  are  said  to  have  crossed  two  rods,  {festucas  inter 
se  comsnisisse,)  before  the  praetor,  as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  van- 
quished party  to  have  given  up  his  rod  to  his  antagonist.  Whence 
some  conjecture,  that  the  first  Romans  determined  their  disputes 
with  the  point  of  their  swords. 

Others  think  that  vindicia  was  a  rod,  {virgula  velfestuca,)  which 
the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  dtsceptantes)  broke  in  a  fray  or  mock 
fight  before  the  prastor,  (as  a  straw  (stiprda)  used  anciently  to  be 
broken  in  making  stipulations,  Isidor.  v.  34.)  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  say,  that  he  had  been  oust- 
ed or  deprived  of  possession,  {possessione  dejcctus)  by  the  other, 
And  therefore  claim  to  be  restored  by  a  decree  (interdicto)  of  the 
prsBtor. 
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If  the  question  was  about  a  (arm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  pnetor 
ancieotly  went  with  the  parties  (ctun  lUiganiUnts)  to  the  place,  aad 
gave  possession  {vindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them  he  thought  pro- 
per. But  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  became  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from  court  {ex  jure) 
to  the  spot,  {in  locum  vel  rem  presentem^)  to  a  farm  for  instance^ 
and  brought  from  thence  a  turf  {gUbam)^  which  was  also  called 
VINDlCiiE,  Fesius  ^.Hnd  contested  about  it  as  about  (he  whole 
farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  personto  whom  the  prseCor  adjudged 
the  possession,  GelL  xx.  10.* 

But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devised  a  new 
form  of  process  in  suing  for  possession,  which  Cicero  pleasantly  ri« 
dicules, />ro  Murmn.  12.  The  plaintiff  {petttor)  thus  addressed  the 
defendant,  («um,  unde  petebalur  ;  Fundus  qui  est  in  aoro,  qui  Sa- 

BINUS  VOCATUR,  EUM   EOO  EX   JURE  QUIRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE    AlO,  INDB 

EGO  TE  EX  JURE  MANU  coNSEKTUM  (to  cottteud  according  to  law) 
voco.  If  the  defendant  yielded,  the  prastor  adjudged  possession  to  the 
plaintiif.  If  not,  the  defendant  thus  answered  the  plaintiff,  unde  tu 
ME  EX  Jure  manum  consbrtum  vocasti,  inde  ibi  ego  te  revoco. 
Then  the  praslor  repeated  his  set  form,  {carmen  compontum^) 
Utrisque  superstitibus  praesentibus,  i.  e.  testibus  praseniibus^ 
(before  witnesses,)  istam  viam  dico.  Inite  viam.  Immediately 
they  both  set  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  a  turf,  accompanied 
by  a  lawyer  to  direct  them,  {qui  ire  viam  doceret.)  Then  the  pne- 
tor said,  Redite  viam;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared, 
that  one  of  the  parties  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through 
force,  the  prastor  thus  decreed,  Unob  tu  illum  dejecisti,  cum  nec 

VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NBC  PRJBCARIO    POSSIDERET    EO  ILLUM    RESTITUAS  JU- 

BBo.  If  not,  he  thus  decreed.  Uti  nunc  possidetis,  &c.  ita  pos- 
siDEATis.     Vim  fieri  veto. 

The  possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  the  action  about  the  right 
of  property  {de  jure  dominii)  commenced.  The  person  ousted  or, 
outed  (possessione  exclusus  v^l  dejectuSj  Cic.  pro  Cscin.  19.)  first 
asked  the  defendant,  if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor,  (Quando 
ego  te  in  jure  conspicio,  postulo  an  sies  auctor  ?  i.  e.  posseS' 
sor,  unde  meumjus  repetere  possimj  Cic.  pro  Cscin.  1 9.  et  Prob.  in 

*  Lirery  oftetain^  according  to  the  coitimoalaw  ofEbg-laad,  was  eiUier  in  deed^oc 
in  law.    Liver  J  in  deed  was  thus  performed.    The  feoffer,  lessor,  or  his  attorney, 
together  with  the  feoffee,  lessee,  or  his  attorney,  came  to  the  laod  or  the  houta ;  and 
then,  in  the  preaence  of  witnesses,  declared  the  contents  of  the  feoffment  or  lease,  oo 
which  lirerj  was  to  be  made.  And  then  the  feoffer,  fif  it  were  of  land)  delivered  t» 
the  feoffee,  all  the  persons  being  out  of  the  ground,  a  clod,  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  boagb^ 
there  growing,  with  words  to  this  effect :  "  I  deliver  these  to  yoo,  in  the  naiae'of 
seizin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this  deed.'*    But  if  it  were  of  a 
hQutt^  the  feoffer  took  the  ring,  or  latch  of  the  door,  (the  house  being  quite  empty,) 
and  delivered  it  to  the  feoffee  in  the  same  form;  and  then  the  feoffee  entered  alone, 
shut  to  the  door,  then  opened  it,  and  let  in  the  others.    Livery  inlaw  was  whan  th« 
same  was  not  made  on  the  land,  but  in  sight  of  it  only ;  the  feoffer  saying  to  the 
feoffee,  "  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take  possession."  2  Bl.  Com.  315.  316. 

Thus  the  practice  of  livery  and  seizin  clearly  appears  to  be  a  relict  of  Roman 
jurisprudence. 
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Tfot.)  Then  be  claimed  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  required 
that  the  possessor  should  give  security,  (Satisdaret,)  not  to  do 
any  damage  to  the  subject  in  question,  (n«  nihil  deterku  in  posses- 
sionefacturum^)  by  cutting  down  trees,  or  demolishing  buildings,  &c. 
in  which  case  the  plaintiff  was  said  per  prjedss,  v. — em,  vel  pro 
prcsdt  LITIS  viNDiciARUM  SATIS  AccjpERE,  Ctc  Fisrr.  i.  45.  If  the 
defendant  did  not  give  security,  the  possession  was  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  security. 

A  sum  of  money  used  to  be  deposited  by  both  parties,  called  SA- 
CRAMEINXUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  after  the  cause  was. 
determined,  Fesim  ;  Varro  de  LaL  ling,  iv.  36.  or  a  stipulation  was 
made  about  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  called  SPONSIO.  The 
plaintiff  said,  Quando  negas  huNc  fundum  esse  meum,  Sacramen- 
to TE  <tUIlVQUAOENARIO  PROVOCO.  SpoNDBSNE  <tUINOSNTOS,  SC,  num^ 

mos  Tel  assesj  si  mbus  est  ?  i.  e.  si  meum  esse  probavtro.  The  de- 
fendant said,  Spondeo  quinoentos,  si  tuus  sit  ?  Then  the  defen- 
dant required  a  correspondent  stipulation  from  the  plaintiff,  (resti- 
putabatuTj)  thus,  Et  to  spondesne  quinoentos,  ni  tuus  sit  ?  i.  e*  si 
probavero  tuum  nan  esse.  Then  the  plaintiff  said,  Spondeo,  ni  meus 
SIT.  Either  party  lost  his  cause  if  he  refused  to  give  this  promise, 
or  to  deposit  the  money  required. 

.  Festus  says  this  money  was  called  SACR AMENTUM,  because  it 
used  to  be  expended  on  sa<''red  rites ;  but  others,  because  it  served 
as  an  oath,  (quod  insiar  sacramenti  vel  jurisjurandi  esset^)  to  con- 
vince the  judges  that  the  lawsuit  was  not  undertaken  without  cause, 
and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation.  Hence  it  was  called  Pignus 
sponsion  is,  {quia  violare  qnodquisque  promitiii  perfidim  est)  Isidor. 
Orig.  V.  24.  And  hence  r ignore  contendere^  et  sacramento^  is  the 
same,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  32.  <(e  Orat»  i.  10. 

Sacramentum  is  sometimes  put  for  the  suit  or  cause  itself,  {pro 
ips ft  petitionee)  Cic.  pro  Casein.  33.  sacramentimi  in  libtrtatem^  i.  e. 
causa  et  vindicia  libertatis  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro  Dom-  29.  MiL 
^l.de  Orat.'u  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FACERE,  to  institute  a 
lawsuit,  Cic.  Quint.  8.  26.  Verr,  iii.  62.  Cwcin.  8.  16.  Rose.  Com. 
4.  6.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponsione  lacessere,  Ver.  iii.  ;57.  certare^  CaeCin. 
32.  vincere^  Quint.  27.  and  also  vincere  sponsionem,  C«cin.  31.  or 
judicium^  to  prevail  in  the  cause,  Ver,  i.  53.  condemnari  sponsionisj 
to  lose  the  cause,  Ccecin.  31 .  sponsiones^  i.  e.  causa^  prohibits  judica- 
n,  causes  not  allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 

I  The  plaintiff  was  said  sacramento  vel  sponsione  provocare^  rogare^ 
quarere^  et  stipulari.  TTie  defendant,  contendere  ex  provocatione 
yel  sacramento  et  restipulari,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  13.  Valer.  Max. 
ii*  8.  2.  Festus ;  Varr.  de  Lat-  ling.  iv.  36. 

The  same  form  was  used  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (in  h£REOi- 
tatis  petitions,)  in  claiming  servitudes,  &c.  But  in  the  last,  the 
action  might  be  expressed  both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  thu«, 

Aio,  iu«  ESSE  vel  non  es^e.    Hence  it  was  calted  Actio  confxsso- 

J*JA  et  nboatoria. 
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2.  PeiiaoNAL  AcTiOHS. 

Personal  actions,  called  alao  CONDICTIONES,  were  verjr  nu- 
merous.    Thej  arose  from  some  contract,  or  injury  done ;  and  re* 
quired  that  a  person  should  dfoor  giire  certain  things,  orsufferacer* 
£iin  punishment. 
Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying  and  sell- 

'  ing,  {de  emptione  et  venditione  })  about  letting  and  hiring,  {de  lo* 
catione  et  conductione  ;  locabatur  vel  domus,  y  el  fundus,  vel  cpusfa- 

•  cienditn^  vel  vecHgal  ;  Mdiwn  conductor  Inquilinos,  ytinifi  colo- 
Nus,  optris  REDEMPTOR,  vectigalis  publicanus  vel  manceps  diceba* 
tur^)  about  a  commission,  {de  mandato  ;)  partnership,  {de  societate;) 
a  deposite,  (de  deposito  apudsequestrem :)  a  loan,  {de  commodato  vel 
mutuo^  proprii  commodamus  veates,  libros,  vasa,  equos,  et  sitnilia^ 
qu(B  eadem  redduntur  ;  mui uo  autem  damus  ea^pro  quibus  alia  red" 
auntur  ejusdem  generis,  ut  nummos^frumentum,  vinum,  oleum,  etferi 
catera,  qua  pondere,  nitmero,  vel  mensurd  dari  solent  ^\  a  pawn  or 
pledge,  (de  hypotheca  vel  pignore  ;  )  a  wife^s  fortune,  {de  dote  vel  re 
uxoria ;)  a  stipulation,  {de  stipulatione,)  which  took  place  almost  in 
all  bargains,  and  was  made  in  this  form  ;  Ah  ^ponoes  ?  Spondeo  : 
AN  DABis  ?  dabo  :  An  prohittis  ?  PROMiTTO,  vel  repromUto,  fyc. 
Plant.  Pseud,  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  seller  set  a  price  on  a  thing  he  was  said  indicare  ;  thus, 
Indica,  fac  PRSTiuM,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv.  4.  37«  and  the  buyer,  when 
he  offered  a  price,  liceri,  i.  e.  rogare  quo  pretio  liceret  auferre^ 
Plant.  Stich.  i.  3. 68.  Ctc.  Verr^  iii.  33.  At  an  auction,  the  person 
who  bade,  (LICITATOR,)  held  up  his  forefinger,  {index  ;)  hence 
digito  liceri,  Cic*  ib.  11.  The  buyer  asked,  Qu^nti  licet  ?  sc.  A«« 
here  vel  auferre*.  The  seller  answered,  Decern  tiummis  licet ;  or  the  . 
like,  Plaut.  Epid.  iii.  4.  35»  Thus  some  explain,  De  Drusi  hortis, 
quanti  licuisse,  (sc.  eas  emere,)  tu  scribis,  audUram :  sed  quanti 
quanti,  bene  emitur  quod  necesse  est,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  But  most 
here  tskelicere  in  a  passive  sense,  to  b^  valued  or  appraised;  quan- 
ti quanti,  sc.  licent,  at  whatever  j)rice ;  as  Mart.  vi.  66.  4.  So 
Venibunt  quiqui  licebunt  (whoever  shall  be  appraised  or  exposed  to 
sale,  shall  be  sold),  prcBsenti pecunid,  for  ready  money,  Plaut.  Me- 
nasch.  v.  9.  97.  Unius  assis  non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notan" 
te  judice  quo  ndsti  populo,  was  never  reckoned  worth  more  than 
the  value  of  one  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  &c«  Horat.  Sai^ 
i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  stipulations  there  were  certain  fixt  forms, 
(sTiFULATiONUM  formulae,  Cic.de  UggAA.  vel  sponsiokum,  Id,Rosc» 
Com.  4.)  usually  observed  between  the  two  parties.  The  person 
who  required  the  promise  or  obligation,  (STIPULATOR,  sibiqui 
promitti  curabat,  v.  sponsionem  exigebal.)  asked  {rogabat  v.  interro- 
gabat)  him  who  was  to  give  the  obligation,  (PROMISSQR  vel 
Kepromissor,  Plaut.  Asin.  \u  4. 48.  Pseud,  i.  1 .  113 :  for  both  words 
are  put  for  the  same  thing,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2. 68.  t«  3. 31 .  Ck.  Rose* 
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Cbtn.  13,)  before  witnesses,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic»  Ro9c.  Com.  4.  if  he 
would  do  or  give  a  certain  thing  ^  and  the  other  always  answer- 
ed in  correspondent  words  ;  thus.  An  dabis  ?  Dabo  vel  Dabi*tuR| 
Platti.  Pseud,  i.  1.  115.  iv«  6*  16.  Bacch*  iv.  8.  41.  An  spondes  ? 
Spondeo,  Id*  Cure.  v.  2.  74.  Any  material  change  or  adiKtion  in 
the  answer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  §  5.  Inst,  de  iniUiL  Stip»  PlauK 
TYin.  V*  3.  34.  &  39.  The  person  who  required  the  promise,  was 
eaid  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ;  he  who  gave  it^  reus  promittendi,  Di* 
geatm  Sometimes  an  oath  was  interposed,  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  47« 
and  for  the  s^ke  of  greater  security,  {%U  pacta  tt  converUafimiora  es" 
sentj')  there  "Wfks  a  second  person,  who  required  the  promise  or  ob< 
ligation  to  be  repeated  to  him,  therefore  called  Astipulator,  Ctc. 
Quini.^  18.  Pis.  9.  {qui  arrogabaly)  Plant.  Rud*  v.  3.  45.  and  ano- 
ther who  joined  in  giving  it,  Adpromissor,  Festus:  Cic^  Ait.  v.  I4 
Rose.  Amtr.  9.  Fide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  a  surety,  whd  said,  Et 
Koo  SPONDEO  IDEM  HOC,  Or  the  like,  Plaut.  TVtn.  v.  2.  39.  Hence 
^  AstiptUari  irato  consuli,  to  humour  or  assist,  Liv.  icxxix,  5.  The 
person  who  promised  in  his  turn  usually  asked  a  correspondent  ob- 
ligation, which  was  called  restipulatio  ;  both  acts  were  called 
Sposisio. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  transacted  among  the  Roilnans  with* 
out  the  rogatioj  or  asking  a  question,  and  a  correspondent  anst^ePi 
(congrua  responsio :)  Hence  Interrooatio  for  Stipulatio,  Senec^ 
Berief.  iii.  16.  Thus  also  laws  were  passed  :  the  magistrate  asked^ 
(rooabat,)  and  the  people  answered  (uti rogas), sc.  volumus.Se^ 
p.  85.  88. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  or  Mancipium^  per  ass  ei  Itbram^  was 
sometimes  added  to  the  Stipulatio,  Cic.  legg.W.  20:  &  21  • 

A  stipulation  could  only  take  place  between  those  who  werepre^ 
sent.  But  if  it'was  expressed  in  writing,  {si  in  instrtimento  scrip- 
turn  essetj)  simply  that  a  person  bad  promised,  it  was  supposed  that 
every  thing  requisite  in  a  stipulation  had  been  observed, /nW.  iii.  20; 
17.  PaulL  RecepL  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  selling,  in  giving  or  taking  a  lease,  {in  locaiione  vel 
conductione,)  or  the  like,  the  bargain  was  finished  by  the  simple  con-* 
sent  of  the  parties  :  Hence  these  contracts  were  called  CONSEN- 
SU ALES.  He  who  gave  a  wrong  account  of  a  thing  to  be  disposed 
of,  was  bound  to  make  up  (he  damage,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  Earnest 
(arrha  v.  arruabo),  was  sometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to 
prove  the  obligation,  Insi.  iii.  'J3. — pr.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in 
all  important  contracts,  bonds(SYNGRAPHiE)formcrIy  written  out, 
sisned,  and  sealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between  the  parties, 
Thus  Augustus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agreement  about  the  par- 
tition of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking  reciprocally  written  obli« 
gations,  {ygonnLartia^  ^i/ngxapha  ;)  Dio.  xlviii.  2.  &  11.  A  difierence 
naving  afterwards  arisen  between  Cassarand  Fulvia  the  wife  of  An- 
'  tony  and  Lucius  his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in 
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Italy,  an  appeal  was  made  by  Cassar  to  the  disbanded  veterans ;  who 
having  assembled  in  the  capitol,  constituted  themselves  judges  in 
the  cause,  and  appointed  a  day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii.  Au- 
gustus appeared  in  his  defence  ;  but  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  having 
miled  te  come,  although  they  had  promised,  were  condemned  in 
their  absence  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentence,  war  was  de- 
clared against  them,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in 
the  destruction  of  Antony,  Dio*  xlvii.  12.  &c«  In  like  manner  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  were  written  out  in  the  form  of  a  contract,  ^nd  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  Dio.  xlviii.  37.  They  were  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  hands  and  embracing 
one  another,  lb.  But  Augustus,  says  Dio,  no  longer  observed  this 
agreement,  than  till  he  found  a  pretext  for  violating  it,  Dio.  xlviii. 
45. 

When  one  stied  another  upon  a  written  obligation,  he  was  said, 
agere  cvm  eo  ex  Synorapha,  Cic.  Mur,  17. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  usually  named, 
ACTIONES  emptij  venditi,  locati  vel  ex  locato,  conducti  vel  ex  con- 
ducto  mandati,  &c.  They  were  brought  {iniendebaniuTj)  in  this 
manner :  The  plaintiff  said,  AIO  tb  mihj  mdtui  comhodati,  depo- 

SITI   NOHINB,    DAR1$   CENTUM   OPORTERE  ^  AIO   TE  tf  IHl    EX   STIPU- 

latu,  locato,  DARE  FACERE  OPORTERE.  The  defendant  either  de- 
nied the  charge,  pr  made  exceptions  to  it,  or  defences  lActoris  m- 
tetUianem  aut  negabat  vel  injiciabalur,  aut  exceptione  elidebat)^  that 
is,  he  admitted  part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole  *,  thus,  NEGO 

ME  TIBI  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD  METU, 
DOLO,    ERRORS  ADDUCTUS    SPOPONDl,  vel  NIS4  QUOD   MIN6R  XXV.  AIT- 

Nis  SPOPONDI.  Then  followed  the  SPONSIO,  if  the  defendant  de- 
nied, Ni  DARE  FACERE  DEBEAT ;  and  the  RESTIPULATIO,  si  DAR£ 
FACERE  DEBEAT  ;  but  if  he  excepted,  the  sponsio  was,  ni  dolo  ad- 
DUCTUS  SPOPONDERIT  ;  and  the  restipulatio,  si  dolo  adductus  spo- 
PONDERiT.  To  this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  2.  7. 
Jltt.  vi.  1 . 

An  exception  was  expressed  by  these  words,  si  non,  ac  si  non, 
AUT,  SI,  AUT  NISI,  NISI  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI.  If  the  plain  tiff  answered 
the  defendant's  exception,  it  was  called  REPLICATIO ;  and  if  the 
defendant  answered  him,  it  was  called  DUPLICATIO.  It  some- 
times proceeded  to  a  TRIPLICATIO  and  QUADRUPLICATIO. 
The  exceptions  and  replies  used  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Liv. 
xxxix.  43.  Ctc.  Verr.  i.  45.  iii.  57.  59.  Ccecin.  16.  VaL  Max.  ii. 
8.2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a  particular  name,  the  ac- 
tion was  called  ACTIO  prascriptis  verbis,  actio  inserta  vel  incerti ; 
and  the  writ  {formula)  was  not  composed  by  tlie  prastor,  but  the 
words  were  prescribed  by  a  lawyer,  Val.  Max.  viii.  2.  2. 

Actions  were  sometimes  brought  against  a  person  on  account  of 
the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  4djectiH<e  quatitatis. 
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As  the  RomaoB  esteemed  trade  and  merchaodise  dishonourable^ 
especially  if  not  extensive,  Cic.  Off*  i.  42.  instead  of  keeping  shops 
themselves,  they  employed  slaves,  freedmen,  or  hirelings,  to  trade 
on  their  account,  {negoiiationihus  prajiciebant)  who  were  called  IN- 
STITORES,  (qttod  rugotio  gerenao  instctbant ;}  and  actions  brought 
against  the  trader  {in  negoiiatorem)  or  against  the  employer  (in  cb* 
minum)^  on  account  of  the  trader's  transactions,  were  called  AC- 
TIONES  INSTITORIiE. 

lo  like  manner,  a  person  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  at  his  own  risk, 
(,su6  periculo  navem  mari  immittebat^)  and  received  all  the  profits, 
{ad  quern  omnea  obventiones  et  reditus  navis  pervenirent^)  whether  he 
was  the  proprietor  {dominus)  of  the  ship,  or  hired  it,  {navem per  aver'- 
sionem  €onduxisstt\  whether  he  commanded  the  ship  himself,  {eivt 
ipse  NAVIS  MAGISTER  esset^)  or  employed  a  slave  or  any  other 
person  for  that  purpose,  {navi  prajicerei^)  was  called  navis  JEXER' 
CiTOR ;  and  an  action  lay  against  him  {ineum  c&mpeiebat,  erai^  vel 
dabatur^)  for  the  contracts  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  well 
as  by  himself,  called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  action  lay  against  a  father  or  master  of  a  family,  for  the  con- 
tracts, made  by  his  son  or  slave,  called  actio  DE  PECULO,  or  ac- 
tio De  in  rem  verso^  if  the  contract  of  the  slaye  had  turned  to  his 
master's  profit;  or  actio  JUSSU,  if  the  contract  had  been  made  by 
the  master's  order. 

But  the  father  or  master  was  bound  to  make  restitution,  not  to  the 
entire  amount  of  the  contract,  {non  in  solidum^)  but  to  the  extent  of 
the  peculium^  and  the  profit  which  he  had  received. 

it  the  master  did  not  justly  distribute  the  goods  of  the  slave  among 
his  creditors,  an  action  Jay  against  him,  called  actio  TRIBUTO- 
RIA. 

An  action  also  lay  against  a  person  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
contract  was  not  expressed  but  presumed  by  law,  and  therefore 
called  Obligatio  qVASl  EX  CONTRACTU  ;  as  when  one,  with- 
out  any  commission,  managed  the  business  of  a  person  in  his  absence, 
or  without  his  knowledge  ;  hence  he  was  called  MEGOTIORUM 
GESTOR,  or  voluktarius  amicus,  Cic.  Cacin.  5.  vel  procurator) 
Cic,  Brut*  4. 

3.  Penal  AcTioNS, 

Actions  for  a  private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds  :  EX  FURTO, 
RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  robbery,  damage,  and 
personal  injury. 

!•  The  dififdrent  punishments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from  the   ' 
Athenians*   By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  thief  in  the  night- 
time might  be  put  to  death  :   Si  nox  {noctu)  furtum  faxit,  sim  {si 
f'um)  ALiQuis  occisit  {occiderit)  jure  casus  esto  :  and  also  in  the 
day-time,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon  :  Si  luci  furtum 

FAXIT,  SIM  ALKiUIS  ENDO    {in)  IPSO  FURTO    CAPSIT  {ceperit\  VERBE- 
RATOR,  ILLIQUE,  CUI  FURTUM  FACTUM  ESC1T  (m/)  ADDICITOR^  GclL 
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si.  ult,  but  not  without  having  first  called  out  for  assistance,  {sednou 
nisi  is,  qui  interemturus  erat,  quiritaret,  i.  e.  clamaret^  quiriteS) 

VOSTRAM  FIDfiH,  SC«  imploro,  Vel  PORRO  QUIRITES.) 

^  The  punishment  of  slaves  was  pore  severe.  They  were  scourged 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  so  addicted  to 
this  crime,  that  thej  were  anciently  called  ruREb  ;  hence,  Virg.  Eel. 
iii.  16.  Qidd  dotnini  faciant,  audent  cum  talia  fures !  so  Horat.  £^. 
u  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  probrum,  Tacit,  Hist.  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  these  punishments  were  mitigated  by  various 
laws,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  One  caught  in  manifest 
theft  (in  FURTO  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to  restore  fourfold, 
(qtrndruphm,)  besides  the  thing  stolen;  forthe  recovery  of  which 
there  was  a  real  action  {vindicatio)  against  the  possessor,  whoever 
be  wa9. 

If  a  person  was  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  so  evidently  guilty  that 
jhe  could  not  deny  it,  he  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANIFESTUS,  and 
*  was  punished  by  restoring  double,  GelL  xi.  18. 
^  When  a  thing  stolen  was,  after  much  search,  found  in  the  posses* 
sionof  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  conceptum,  (See  p.  165.) 
and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  punished  as  manifest  theft, 
GelL  ibid. ;  Inst*  iv.  1.*  4.  but  afterwards,  nafurtum  nee  manifestvm* 

If  a  thief,  to  avoid  detection,  offered  things  stolen  (resfurtivaa 
vel  furto  ahlcLtas)  to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found  in  his 
possession,  he  had  an  action,  called  Actio  furti  oblati,  against  the 
person  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was  the  thief  or  another, 
for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid* 

If  any  one  hindered  a  person  to  search  for  stolen  things,  or  did  not 
exhibit  them  when  found,  actions  were  granted  by  the  praetor  against 
him,  called  ^cftoncs  furti  prohibiti  c/ mon  exhibiti  ;  in  the  last 
for  double,  Plant.  Pcen.  iii.  i.  v.  61.  What  the  penalty  was  in  the 
first  is  uncert|iin.  But  in  whatever  manner  theft  was  punished,  it 
was  always  attended  with  infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable  things  {in 
febus  mobilibus*)  Immoveable  things  were  said  to  be  invaSidj  and 
the  possession  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  interdict  of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptHs)  was  much  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  less  severely  punished. 

An  action  (actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by  the  prae- 
tor against  the  robber  (m  raptorem)^  only  for  fourfold,  including 
what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference  whether  the  rob- 
ber i^s  a  freeman  or  a  slave ;  only  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  was 
obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  (eum  noxtz  dedtre,)  or  pay  the  damage 
{damnum  pnssiare)* 

3.  If  any  one  slew  the  slave  or  beast  of  another,  it  was  called 
PAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.dolo  vel  culpa  nccentis  ad- 
fnissum^  whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  injuria,  sc.  dati;  Cic, 
Rose.  Com.  1 1 .  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  repair  the  damage  by 
the  Aqxtillian  law.    Qui  servuh  servamvb,  alienum  alienaxve, 
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%UADRt;PEDEM    Vel   FECUDEM  INJURIA    OCCIDERIT,  Q0ANTI    ID  IN  EO 

ANNO  PLURiMi  FUiT,  (wbateTer  its  highest  ralue  was  for  that  year,) 
TANTCM  JRB  DARE  DOMiMo  DAMNA8  ESTo.  By  the  Same  Irw,  there 
was  an  action  against  a  person  for  hurting  any  thing  that  helongcsd 
to  another,  and  also  for  corrupting  another  man^s  slave,  for  double, 
if  be  denied,  (adversus  inficiantem  in  duflum,)/.  l.princ.  D.  de 
serv.  corr.  There  was,  on  account  of  the  same  crime,  a  praetorian 
action  for  double  even  against  a  person  who  confessed,  /.  5.  §  2.  ibidm 

4.  Personal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURIA)  respected  either  the 
body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. — They  were  various- 
ly punished  at  different  periods  of  the  republic. 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  smaller  injuries  (injuricB  leviores)  were 
punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty-five  asses  or  pounds  of  brass. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  any  one 
deprived  another  of  the  use  •f  a  limb,  (si  membrum  rvpsit,  i.  e« 
riq)erii,)  he  was  punished  by  retaliation,  (talione^)  if  the  person  in- 
jured would  not  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction*  (See  p,  16K)  If 
he  only  dislocated  or  broke  a  bone,  qui  os  ex  oenitali  (i«  e.  ex 
loci  ubi  gigniturj)  fudit,  he  paid  300  asses^  if  the  sufferer  was  a 
freeman,  and  150,  if  a  slave,  GelL  xx.  1.  If  any  one  slandered 
another  by  defamatory  verses,  {si  quis  aliquem  publici  diffamasset, 
eique  adversus  bonos  mores  convicium  fecisset,  affronted  him,  vel 
carmen  famosum  in  eum  condidisset^)  he  was  beaten  with  a  club, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  v»  82.  Ep.  ii.  1.  v,  154.  Comut,  ad  Pers.  Sat.  1. 
as  some  say,  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Augustin*  de  civit.  Dei.  ii.  9.  &  12. 

But  these  laws  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  Gell,  xx.  1 .  and  by  the 
edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  action  was  granted  on  account  of  all  per- 
sonal injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a  fine,  which  was  proportioned 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury.  This, 
however,  being  found  insufficient  to  check  licentiousness  and  inso- 
lence, Sulla  made  a  new  law  concerning  injuries,  by  which,  not  Only 
a  civil  action,  but  also  a  criminal  prosecution,  was  appointed  for 
certain  injuries,  with  the  punishment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the 
rsiines.  Tiberius  ordered  one  who  had  written  defamatory  verses 
against  him  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Dio.  Ivii.  22. 

An  action  might  also  be  instituted  against  a  person  for  an  injury 
done  by  those  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIO  NOXA- 
LIS ;  as,  if  a  slave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage  without  his 
master's  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  injured  person, 

(si    SBRVCS,    INSCIENTE  DOMINO,  FURTUM    FAXIT,     NOXIAMVE    NOXIT, 

(nocuerit,  i.  e.  damnum fecerit,)^iio%M  deditor  :)  And  so  if  a  beast 
did  any  damage,  the  owner  was  obliged  to  offer  a  compensation,  or 
give  up  the  beast;  (si  quadrupes  fauperieu  {damrium)  faxit, 
DOMiNus  NOXA  iGSTiMiAM  {domni  astimationem)  offeeto  :  si  nolit, 

qaOD  NOXIT  DATO.) 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  {actio  ingraft)  as  among  the 
Macedonians,  or  rather  Persians ;  because,  says  Seneca,  all  the 
courts  at  Rome,  {omnia  fora^  sc.  tria,  de  Jr.  ii.  9r)  would  scarcely 
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have  been  sufficient  for  trying  it,  Stnec*  Bentf*  iii.  6.    He  adds  a 
better:  reason ;  quia  hoc  crimen  in  legem  cadere  non  ddtetj  c.  7. 

4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  AcTione. 

Actions  by  which  one  sued  for  a  thing,  {rem  persequebaiur,)  were 
called  Actianes  r£i  PERS£CUT0RiiE  ;  but  actions  merely  for  a  penalty 
or  punishment,  were  called  F(ENALES  ;  for  both,  mixta. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  strictly,  ac« 
cording  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  Actiones  STRIC- 
Tl  JURIS  :  actions  which  were  determined  by  the  rules  of  eouity, 
{exaquo  et  bono,)  were  called  ARBlTRARliE,  or  BONJE  FIDEL 
In  the  former  a  certain  thing,  or  the  performance  of  a  certain  thing, 
{certa  prastatio,)  was  required  ;  a  sponsio  was  made,  and  the  judge 
was  restricted  to  a  certain  form ;  in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  Hence,  in  the  form  of  actions  bonce  Jidei  about 
contracts,  these  words  were  added)  Ex  boka  fide  ;  in  those  trusts 
Cdlled  fiduci(Bj  Ut  intjcr  bonos  BENE  aoier  opoIitet,  et  sine 
FRAUDATiONE  ;  and  in  a  question  about  recovering  a  wife's  portion 
after  a  divorce,  {in  arbitrio  ret  uxorivs,)  and  in  all  arbitrary  actions^ 
Quantum  vel  quid  jequius,  melius,  Cic.  de  Offic.  iii.  14.  Q.  Rose. 
4.  Topic.  17.  ' 

IV.  Different  Kinds  of  Judges  ;  JUDICES,  ARBITRI,  RECUPE- 

RATORES,  et  CEMIVMFIRL 

After  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  {conc^ia  actionis  in- 
tentionej)  and  shown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  requested  of  the 
praetor  to  appoint  one  person  or  mose  to  judge  of  it,  (judicem  vel 
j^dicium  in  earn  a  prcstore  postvlabat.)  If  he  only  asked  one,  be 
asked  di  judex,  properly  so  called,  or  an  arbiter :  If  he  asked  more 
than  one,  (judicium^)  he  asked  either  those  who  were  called  Recu- . 
peratore$  or  Centumviri. 

l;  A  JUDEX  judged  both  of  fact  and  of  law,  butonljrin  such 
cases  as  were  easy  and  of  smaller  importance,  and  which  be  was  ob- 
liged to  determine  according  to  an  express  law  or  a  certain  form 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  those  causes  which  were  called 
bonajidei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  restricted  by  any  law  or  form, 
.  {totixjLs  rei  arbitridlki  habuit  et  postestatem ;  he  determined  what  seem- 
ed equitable  in  a  thing  not  sufficiently  defined  by  law,  Festus,)  Cic, 
pro  Rose.  Com[  4.  5.  Off,  iii.  16.  Topic.  10.  Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii.  3. 
7.  Hence  he  is  called  HONORARIUS,  Ctc.  Tusc.  v.  41.  de  Fato, 
17.  Ad  arbilrvm  Ycljudicem  ire,  adire,  con/wgcrc,  Cic.  pro  Rose. 
Com.  4.  arbitrum  sumere,  ibid,  tapcre,  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  94. 
Adeiph.  i.  3.  43.  Arbitrum  adigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel  co- 
gere,  to  force  one  to  submit  to  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  Top. 
10.  Ad. arbitrum  vocare  vel  appelere^  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99.  104. 
Ad  vel  APUD  judicem,  agere,  experiri,  litegare,  petere,  Bui  arbiter 
nnA  judex,  arbitrium  Bind  judicium  f  are  sometimies  confounded.  Cac. 
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Rmc*  Corn*  4*  9.  Anu  39,  Mur.  13.  QtthH.  3.  Arbiter  is  also  some- 
times put  for  TESTIS,  Fiacc.  36.  Sallust.  Cat.  20.  Lav.  ii.  4.  or  the 
master  or  director  oif  a  feast,  arbiter  bibendi,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  S3* 
arbiter  Adria,  ruler,  Id*  u  3.  maris^  having  a  prospect  of,  Id*  Elpist, 
i.  11-26. 

A  person  chosen  by  two  parties  by  compromise  (ex  compramisso), 
to  determine  a  difference  without  the  appointment  of  the  praetor, 
was  also  called  arbiter^  but  more  properly  Comprohissarius* 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  so  called,  because  by  them  every 
one  recovered  his  own,  TheophiL  ad  Inst^  This  name  at  first  was 
given  to  those  who  judged  between  the  Roman  people  and  foreign 
states,  about  recovering  and  restoring  private  things,  Festus  in  rb- 
ciPERATio,  reprisal  ;  and  hence  it  was  transferred  to  those  judges 
who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a  similar  purposie  in  private 
controversies,  Plaut,  Batch,  ii.  3.  v.  36«  Cic.  in  dzcin.  1  •  &c.  CaciL 
1 7.  But  afterwards  they  judged  also  about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi. 
48.  Suet.  Jfer.  17.  Dwnit.  8.  GelL  ilx.  I.  They  were  chosen  from 
Roman  citizens  at  large,  according  to  some,  but  more  properly,  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  jddicbsselecti,  (ex  albojudicwn^  from 
the  list  of  judges,)  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  and  in  some  cases  only  from  the 
steate,  lAv.  xliii.  2.  So  in  the  provinces  •  ex  conventu  Romanarum 
civtum^  i«  e.  ex  Romanis  civibus  qui  juris  etjudiciorum  cansd  in  cer* 
tumloctun  coNVEmaE  solebant.  Seep.  143.)  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.. v. 5. 
36.  59.  69.  Cas.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii.  20.  36.  iii.  21.  29.  where  they  seem 
to  have  judged  the  «ame  causes  as  the  Centumviri  at  Rome,  Cic. 
Verr.  \\\.  11.  13.  28.  59.  A  trial  before  the  Recuperatores^  was 
called  Judicium  recuperatorium,  Cic.  de  Invfnt.  ii.  20.  Suet.  Ves- 
pas.  S.  cum  aliqtto  rtc^j^eratores  sremere^  vel  sum  ad  recuperatorts 
adducere^  to  bring  one  to  such  a  trial,  lAx.  xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chosen  from  the  thirty -five  tribes, 
three  from  each  ;  so  that  properly  there  were  105,  but  they  were 
always  named  by  a  round  number,  Centumviri,  Festus.  The  cau- 
ses which  came  before  them  {causa  centumvirales)  are  enumerated 
by  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  38.  They  seem  to  have  been  ^rst  instituted 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus.  They  judged 
chiefly  concerning  Testaments  and  inheritances.  Cic.  ibid* — pro  Gb- 
cin.  18.  Valer.  Max.  \u.  7.  QuinctiL  iv.  7.  Plin.  \v.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Augustus  they  formed  the  council  of  the  praetor, 
and  judged  in  the  most  important  causes,  Tacit,  de  Orat.  38.  whence 
trials  before  them  « JUDICIA  CENTUMVIRALIA,)  are  some- 
times distinguished  from  private  trials,  Plin*  Ep.  !•  18.  vi.  4.  33. 
Quinctil.  iv.  1.  v.  10.  but  these  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  some 
have  thought,  Suet.  Vesp.  10.  for  in  a  certain  sense  all  trials  were 
public,  (jUDiciA  publtca),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increased  to  180,  and  th^ 
were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  .18.  iv.  24..  vi.  33. 
Qt4inc/t7.  xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  judicium,  is  the  same  as 
CENTUMViRALE,  ibid,  sometimos  only  into  two,  Quinctil.  v.  2.  xi.  1. 
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and  sometimes  in  impdrtant  causes  they  judged  alt<^ther,  Valer^ 
Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33.  A  cause*  before  the  Ceutumviri 
could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin.  Ep^  i.  J8.  \ 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See  p.  131.  were  s^ppointed.  five  se- 
.nators  and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  preside  in 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  Suet,  Aug*  36« 

Trials  before  the  centumvin  were  usually  held  in  the  Basilica  Ju' 
liaj  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  QmntiL  xii.  5.  sometimes  in  the  Forum*  They 
had  a  spear  set  upright  before  them,  Quintil.  v.  3.  Hence  judici^^ 
um  hasta^  for  centumvirale,  Valer,  Max*  vii.  8*  4.  Centumviralem 
hastam  cogere^  to  assemble  the  courts  of  the  Centumviri^  and  pre- 
side in  them,  Suet,  Aug,  36.  So  Centum  okivis  hasta  virorum, 
Martf  Epig*  vii, -62.  Cessat  centeni  moderatfix  judicis  hasta,  StdLt* 
Sylv.  iv,  4.  43. 

The  centumviri  continued  to  act  as  judges  for  a  whole  year,  but 
the  other  judices  only  till  the  particular  cause  was  determined,  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  also  judged  in  certain  causes,  Cic*  Ctecin.  33. 
Dom*  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cases  they  previously 
took  cognizance  of  the  causes  which  were  to  come  before  the  cen- 
iumvirij  and  their  decisions  were  called  Prajudicia,  Sigonius  de 
Judic. 

V.  The  APPOINTMENT  of  a  JUDGE  or  JUDGES, 

Of  the  above-mentioned  judges,  the  plaintifTproposed  to  the  de^ 
fendant  (adversaria  ferebat),  such  judge  or  judges  as  he  thought 
proper  according  to  the  words  of  the  sponsioy  ki  ita  esset  :  Hevoe 
judiceh  vel  -es  ferrb  alicui,  ni  ita  esset,  to  undertake  to  prove 
before  a  judge,  or  jury,  that  it  was  so,  Liv*  iiu  24;  57.  viii.  33. 
Cic,  Quint,  15,  de  Orat,  ii.  65.  and  asked  that  the  defendant  would 
be  content  with  the  judge  or  judges  whom  he  named,  .and  notask 
another  (ne  aliwn  procaret,  i.  e.  posceret,  Festus.)  If  he  ap- 
proved, then  the  judge  was  said  to  be  agreed  on,  convbaiire,  Cic* 
pro  Q,  Rose,  \5*  CLuent,  43.  Valer,  Max,  ii.  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff 
requested  of  the  prsetor  to  appoint  him,  in  these  words,  Prjetor, 

JUDICEM  ARBITRUMVE    POSTULO,    UT    DES  IN  DIEM  TERTIUM  SIVE    PE- 

RENDiNUM,  Cic.  pro  Mur,  12.  Valer,  Prob,  inNotis^  and  in  the  same  ^ 
manner,  recuperatores  were  asked,  Cic,  Verr.  iii.  58.  hence  judices 
dare^  to  appoint  one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary  judices, 
PUn.  Ep.  iv.  9.     But  centumviri  were  not  asked,  unless  .both  par- 
ties subscribed  to  them,  Plin,  Ep.  v.  1. 

If  the  defendant  disapproved  of  the  judge  proposed  by  the  plain- 
tiff, he  said,  HuNC  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic,  de  Orat*  ii.  70.  Plin,  Paneg. 
36.     Sometimes  the  plaintiff  desired  the  defendant  to  name  the 

judge,  (UT  JUDICEM  DICERET,)  Lb.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appointed 
(Dabantur  vel  ADDicEBANTUR,}  by  the  praetor  with  a  certain  form 
answenng  to  the  nature  of  the  action.     In  these  forms  the  pr»tor 
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ttlwayt  osed  flie  words,  SI  PARET,  i.  e«  apparel ;  thas,  C.  Ac«> 

qUILLl  ;   JUDEX  ESTO,  Si  PARET,  rUNOUM  CAPEITATEII,  DE  QUO  SsR- 
▼ItlUfl  AOIT  CUM    CaTULO,   SeRVILII    ESSE  EX  JURE  QUlRITIUM,    NE« 

quB  18  Servilio  a  Catulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condek^ 
HA.  But  if  the  defendRnt  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the 
form,  thus  ;  Extra  quam  si  tgstamentum  prodatur,  quo  appa*i 
BEAT  Catuli  esse.  If  the  praetor  refused  to  admit  the  exception, 
an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad.  QvutsU  if.  30. 
The  praetor,  if  be  thought  proper,  might  appoint  diffisrent  judges 
from  tBbse  chosen  by  the  parties,  although  he  seldom  did  so  ;  arnl 
DO  one  could  refuse  to  act  as  aiW«x,  when  required,  without  a  just 
cause,  iStiel.  Claud.  15.  P/tm  £^.  iii.  20.  x.  66. 

Theprastor  next  prescribed  the  number  of  witnesses  to  be  called. 
iquihus  dentmeiaretur  testinumium^)  which  commonly  did  not  exceed 
ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PROCURATORjES),  gave 
security,  (satisdabant)  that  what  was  decreed  should  be  paid,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  held  ratified,  (Judicatum  bolvi  et  rem 

RATAV  RABERI.) 

In  arbitrary  causes  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  both  parties^ 
called  COMPROMIS6UM,  Ctc.  pro  Rose.  Com.  4.  Vtru  ii.27.  ai 
Q.  Fratr.  ti.  15.  which  word  is  also  used  for  a  mutual  agreement, 
Cac.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

in  a  personal  action  the  procuraiores  only  gaye  security ;  those  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge  ;.  and  those  of  the 
defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Ctc.  QmnL  7.  Jtt.  xv'u  15. 

in  certain  actions  the  plaintiff  gave  security  to  the  defendant,  that 
no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon  him  on  the  same  account, 
(ee  nomine  a  se  neminem  am plids  vel  postba  petiturum,)  Cic*  Bnd^ 
6.  Ro9C.  Cam  12.  Fam.  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTESTATIO,  or  r  short  nar- 
ration of  the  cause  by  both  p  .rties,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  Ctc.  Ail,  xvi.  15.  Rose*  Com.  II.  12.  18*  Festusf  Ma^ 
crob.  Sal,  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the  judicer, 
were  properly  said  in  jure  fieri,  after  that,  in  juoigio  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

After  the  judex  or  jiidices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned  each 
other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  {inter  se  inperendinum  diem,  ui 
ad  judidam  venirent,  denunctabant,)  which  was  called  COMPE* 
RENDINATIO,  or  qondictio,  Ascon.  in  Cic — Fw/tw;  OelL 
xiv.  2.  But  in  a  cause  with  a  foreigner,  the  day  was  called  OiES 
STATUS,  Mrcrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status  condictus  cum  hoste,  (i.  e* 
cum  peregrine,  Cic.  Off-  i«  32.)  dies.  Ptaui.  Cure,  u  1.  5.  (3elK 
xvi.  4, 

VI.  The  MJINJiER  o/condwiing  a  TRUL. 

Wssv  the  day  came,  the  trial  proceeded,  unless  the  judge,  or 
some  of  the  parties,  was  absent  firom  a  necessary  cauae,  (em  mofia 
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ve)  cauudsontka^  Festus,)  in  which  case  the  day  was  put  off,  {vinis*^ 
svs  EST,  i.  e.  prolatWy  Cell.  xiv.  2.) 

If  the  judge  was  present,  he  first  took  an  oadi  that  he  would  judge 
according  to  law,  according  to  the  bestof  his  judgment,  (Ex.  animi 
SKNTERTi  A,)  Cic.  ^cad*  Qm  47.  at  the  altar,  (aramtenens,  Cic.  Flacc* 
36.)  called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribontanum,  because  that 
place  being  struck  with  thunder,  (fiUmine  aitactusy)  had  been  ex- 
piated (procuraius)  bj  Scribonius  Libo,  who  raised  over  it  a  stone 
covering  {suggestum  lapideum  cavum)^  the  covering  of  a  well,  {p%dei 
cperctUum^  vel  puteal,^  open  at  the  top,  {supeme  apertum^  Festus,^ 
in  the  Forum  ;  near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  used  to  be, 
Horat.  Sat,  ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep,  i.  19.  8.  and  where  the  usurers  met, 
Cicm  Sext*  8.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  561  •  It  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  the  PtUeal^  under  which  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  At- 
tius  Navius  were  deposited,  Cic.  de  Divin*  u  17.  in  the  comt(ttim  at 
the  left  side  of  the  senate*house,  Ltv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans  in  solemn  oaths,  used  to  hold  a  flint-stone  in  their 
light  hand,  saying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter,  salva  ua- 

BE  ARCEQUE,  BONIS  EJICIAT,  UT  EGO  HUNC  LAPIDEM,  F^.StU8  in  LAPIS. 

Hence  Jovem  lapidemjurare^  for  per  Jovem  et  lapidem  Cic.  Fam. 
▼ii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i.  21 .  The/on?;  da  of  taking 
an  oath  we  have  in  Plant.  Rud.  v.  2. 45.  Sic  and  an  account  of  diN 
ierent  forms,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  The  roost  solemn  oa^h  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  by  their  faith  or  honour,  Dionys.  ix.  10.  8.  .-^J.  xi.  54. 

The^Wex  or  jtidicesj  after  having  sworn,  took  th<*ir  seats  in  the 
snbsellta^  [qnasi  ad  pedes pratoris  ;)  whence  they  were  called  JU* 
DICES  PEDANEI ;  and  sedere  is  often  put  for  coonoscere,  to 
judge,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  \.  vi.  33.  sedere  auditurur,  Id.  vi.  31.  Seders 
is  also  applied  to  an  advocate  while  not  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  f. 

The  judex,  especially  if  there  was  but  one,  assumed  some  law- 
yers to  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  {sibi  advocavit^  ut  in  consili0 
udesaent,  Cic.  Quint.  2.  in  corisiliwn  rogavitj  Gell.  xiv.  2.)  whence 
they  were  called  CONSILIARII,  Suet.  Ttb.  33.  Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  absent  without  a  just  excuse,  he 
was  summoned  by  an  edict,  (see  p.  1 1 1 .)  or  lost  his  cause,  Cic. 
Quint.  6.  If  the  prastor  pronounced  an  unjust  decree  in  the  absenoe 
of  any  one,  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  implored,  ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  present,  they  first  were  obliged  to  swear  that 
they  did  not  carry  on  the  lawsuit  from  a  desire  of  litigation,  (Ca- 
BUMNiAii  Jurare,  vel  de  ca/umnta,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  49.  Cic.  Fam.  viii* 
B.— -I.  16.  D.jurej.  Quod  injuratus  in  codicem  referre  noluit,  sc. 
quiafalsum  erat,  ul  jurare  in  litem  non  dubitet,  i.  e.  id  sibi  deberij 
jurejurando  confirmare^  litis  obtinenda  causa^  Cic.  in  Rose.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plecd  the  cause,  which  they 
did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods,  Appian.  de 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.  first  briefly,  which  was  called  CAUSi:  CON- 
JECTIO,  qua  si  causm  in  breve  coactio,  Ascan.  ifi  Cic.  and  then  in 
a  formal  oration,  (justdoratione  perorabani,  Gell.  xvii.  3.)  they  ex- 
plained the  state  of  the  cause,  and  proved  their  own  charge  {action 
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nem)  or  defence  {inficiationem  vel  excq)tionem^)  by  witnesses  an! 
writines,  (testibus  et  ta(nilisj)^ndlhy^^vffimenta  drawn  from  the  case 
itself,  {ex  ipsa  de  dedxictis)  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et  Rose.  Com, — 
Gell.  xiv,  2.  and  here  the  orator  chiefly  displayed  his  art,  Ck.  de 
Orat.  ii.  42.  43,  44.  79,  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  from  be- 
ing too  tedious,  Ine  in  immensum  evagarentur^)  it  was  ordained  by 
the  Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  should  speak 
by  An  hour-glass,  (u<  ad  CLEPSYDRAM  dicer ent^  i.  e.  vas  vitreum, 
graciliter  Jtstulaium,  in  fundo  aijua  erat  foramen^  wide  aqua  gutta^ 
tim  effiueret^  utque  ita  tempus  metiretur  ^  a  zoalex-glass^  somewhat  like 
oar  sand-glasses,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i'ii.  34.)  How  many  hours  were  to 
be  allowed  (o  each  advocate,  was  led  to  the  judices  to,  determine, 
Cic.  Quint.  9.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  iv,  9.  ii.  11.  14.  i.  23.  vi]  2.  5.  Dial, 
de  Caus.  Corr,  Elop.  38.  These  glasses  were||also  used  in  the  army 
Veget.  iii,  8.  Cas.  de  Bell.G.  v.  13.  Hence  dare  \e\  petere p turns 
depsydras^  to  ask  more  time  to  speak :  Quotiesjudicoj  quantum  quis 
plurimum  postulat  yua  do,  I  give  the  advocates  as  much  time  as 
they  require,.^ P/tn.  Ep.  vi.  2.  The  clepsydrm  were  of  a  different 
lei^th  ;  sometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep.  ii,  11. 

The  ad  ;^te  sometimes  had  a  person  by  him  to  suggest  Cqtu 
subjiceret)  jyhat  be  should  say,  who  was  called  MINISTRATOR, 
Cic.  de  Oraf.  ii.  75.  Flacc.  22.  A  forward  noisy  speaker  was  call- 
ed Rabula,  'a  rabiCj  quasi  latrator,)  vel />roc/ama/or,  a  brawler 
or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  46. 

Under  th(s  emperors,  advocates  used  to  keep  persons  in  pay, 
{canducti  et  redempti  MANCIPES,)  to  procure  for  them  an  audi- 
ence, or  to  collect  bearers,  (coronam  colligere,  auditores  v.  audituros 
corrogare^)  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court,  {ex  judicio  in 
judicium^)  and  applauded  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  as  a  maa 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the  word,  {quum  f'SO'oxofo^ 
dedit  signum.)  Each  of  them  for  this  service  received  his  dole^ 
{sportula)  bra  certain  hire,  {par  merces,  usually  three  denarii^  near 
2s.  sterling ;)  hence  they  were  called  laudiccni,  i.  e.  quiob  canam 
laudabant.  This  custom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  LiciniuSi 
who  flourished  under  Nero  and  Vespasian ;  and  is  greatly  ridiculed 
by  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  14.  See  also,  vi.  2.  When  a  client  gained  his 
cause,  he  used  to  fix  a  garland  of  green  palm  {virides  palma)  at  his 
lawyer's  door,  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  said  its  operam 
DARE,  /,  1 8.  pr.  D.  dejudic.  How  inattentive  they  sometimes  were, 
we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Satumal.  ii.  12. 

I  VII.  The  MANNER  of  giving  JUDGMENT, 

t  The  pleadings  being  ended,  {causd.  iUrinque  /^erora/d,}  judgment 

,         was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Post  meridiem   presenti,  (eiiamsi  unusjantiim  prasens  sit^)  litem 

j         ADDiciTO,  i.  e.  decidito,  Gell.  17.  2. 


\ 


If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  cause,  the  judge  sometimes  took 
time  to  consider  it,  diem  diffindi,  i.  e.  d^erri  jussitj  vr  amplic s 
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DEtiBERARBT  (Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4. 17.)  if,  after  all,  he^remaiDed  <m*» 
certaiD,  be  said,  {dixU  yel  juravit,)  MIHl  NON  LIQUET,  'I  an 
not  clear,  GelL  xiv.  2.  AdcI  thus  the  affair  was  either  left  under 
termined  {injudicatay)  Gell.  t.  10.  or  the  cause  was  again  resumed, 
{secunda  actio  mstitiUa  est^)  Cic,  Casein*  2. 

If  there  were  several  judges,  judgment  was  given  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  {senttntia  Jala  est  depTurium  sententiA  ;)  but 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  p^e1^ent.  If  their  opiniona 
were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor  to  determine,  7.  28.  36.  &  38* 
D.  de  rejud.  'J'he  judge  commonly  retired,  (secessity)  with  his  as* 
sessors.  todeliberale  ou  the  case, and  pronouncecliudgment accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  {ex  cpnsilii  sententidy)  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  31. 

Sentence  was  variously  expressed  ;  in  an  action  of  freedom, 
thus,  VIDERI  siBi  HUNG  HOMiNEM  LIBERUM;  in  an  action  of 
injuries,  VIDERI  juke  fecisse  vel  non  fecisse  ;  in  actions  of 
contracts,  if  the  cause  was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Titium 
Seio  centum  <:ondemno  ;  if  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  Secuhoum 
iLLUM  LITEM  DO,  VoL  Max.  ii.  8.  3. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgment,  {arbitrium  pronvnciavit)  thus  ;  ARBI-^ 

TROR  TE  BOG  MODO  S4TISFACERE  ACTOR]  DEBERE  ;    If  the  defend' 

ant  did  not  submit  to  his  decision,  then  the  ar6t/€r  ordered  the  plain- 
tiff to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much  he  estimated  his  damages, 
{qiuinti  litem  csstimaret^)  and  then  he  passed  sentence,  {sententiam 
tidily)  and  condemned  the  defendant  to  pay  him  that  sum ;  thus, 

CE.NTUM  DE  QUIBUS   ACTOR  IN  LITEM  JURAVIT,    REDDE,  /•    18.  D.  dt 

dolo  malo. 

VIII.  WhatfoH<ywed,  after  JUDGMENT  was  given. 

After  judgment  was  given,  and  the  lawsuit  was  determined,  (/tie 
dijudicatd^)  the  conquered  party  was  obliged  to  do  or  pay  what  was 
decreed,  (judicatum  facere  vel  solvere  ;)  and  if  he  failed,  or  did 
not  find  securities,  (sponsores  vel  vindicesy)  within  thirty  dayd,  he 
Was  given  up,  (Judicatus,  i.  e.  damnatu^  et  addictus  esty)  by  the 
praetor  to  his  adversary,  (to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  0^«  iii* 
3.  23.)  and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  servitude,  Cic»  Flacc. 
19: Liv.  vi.  14.  34.  &c.  Plaut.  Pmriy  iii.  3.  94.  AHn.  v.  2.  87.  Gell. 
XX.  1.     These  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  DIES 

JUSTI  ;    REBUS  jure  JUDICATIS,  XXX.  DIES    JUSTI  SUNTO,  POST  DE- 

iNDE  manus  injectio  esto,  IN  JUS  Ducito.     See  p.  49. 

After  sentence  was  passed,  the  matter  could  not  be  altered ; 
hence  aoere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Ctc  ^mic-  22.  .^ttic.  ix.  18. 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  72.  Return  est  ;  acta  est  res  ;  periiy  all  is  over,  I 
am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1.  1.  Adelph,  iii.  2.  7.  CtV.  Fam.  xiv. 
d.  Actum  est  de  me,  I  am  ruined,  Plaut.  Pseuds  i.  1 .  83.  De  Servio 
actttm  rati^  that  all  was  over  with  Servius ;  that  he  was  slain,  lAv.  i. 
47«  So  Suet.  Ner.  42.  Actum  (i.  e.  ratum)  habebo  quod  egeris.  Ck* 
TWciii.  21. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  when  any  mistake  or  fraud  had  been 
committed,  the  prstor  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  {rtmju^ 
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dkaiam  retcidiL,)  in  which  case  he  wn  said  danmatoi  m  inteokum 
RBSTiTUKEK,  CU.  VetT.  v.  G»  CluetU*  S6.  Ttr.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  1 K  or 

JUDICIA  RESTITU&RK^  CtC.  Feff.  11.  26. 

After  the  cause  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquitted,  might 
bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for  false  accusation,  (acturem 
CALUMNIiS  posTULARE,)  CtC.  pro  Cluent.  31,  Hence  Caluh* 
HiA  Ittiun^  i.  e*  lites  per  calumniam  inient<z,  unjust  lawsuits,  Ctc.  Mil* 
27.  Calumniarum  metmn  injieere^  of  false  accusations,  Suet.  Cas.  20. 
VUeL  7.  Domit,  9.  Ferre  ealumniaim^  i.  e.  catttmnia  convicium  esse, 
▼el  calumnia^  damnari  aut  de  calumnia,  Cic.  Pam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv. 
3.   Ca/timntamnon  effugiet^  he  wilt  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for 

false  accusation,  Ctc.  Ctutnt.  59. Injurvt  eosistrmt  calumnia,  i.  e. 

callidd  et  inalit%03&  juris  interpretatieney  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Calumnia 
Hmorisj  the  misrepresentation  of  fear,  which  always  imagines  things 
worse  than  they '  are,  Fam.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  religionis,  a  false  pre*- 
textof,  ibid,  u  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  speaking  to  waste  the  time,  AtU 
iv.  2.  Calumni^  paucorum,  detraction.  Sail.  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad,  iv, 
!•  So  CALUMNIARI,/a/5am  litem  intendere^  et  calumniator^  &c. 

There  was  also  an  action  against  a  judge,  if  he  was  suspected  of 
having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or  to  have  wilfully 
given  wrong  judgment  (do/o  malo  vel  imperitid).    Corruption  in  a 

{'udge  was,.by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tat>les,  punished  with  death, 
mt  afterwards  as  a  crime  of  extortion,  {repttundarum.) 

If  a  judge  from  partiality  or  enmiiy  (gratid  vel  inimtcitia)^  evi- 
dently favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  said  Litem  suam  pa- 
cere,  Ulpian.  Gell.  x.  1.  Cicelt)  applies  this  phrase  to  an  advocate 
too  keenly  interested  for  his  client,  de  Orat.  ii.  75. 

In  certain  causes  the  assistance  of  the  tribunes  was  asked,  (tri- 
BUNi  appellabantur,)  CtC.  Quint.  7.  30. 

As  there  was  all  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  magistrate,  lAv.  iii.  56.  so  also  from  one  court  or  judge  to 
another,  {ab  inferiore  ad  superius  tribunal^  vel  ex  minort  ad  major" 
emjudicem,  prcetextu  iniqvi  gravaminisj  of  a  grievance,  vel  injusta 
9ententi(B,)  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was  said  ADMITTI,  recipi,  non 
recipi,  repudiari  :  He  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  said  De 

tel  EX  APPELLATIONC  CoONOSCERE,    JUDICARE,  SENTENTIAM  OICERE, 
rROKCNCIARE  APPELLATIONEM  JUSTAM  tcl  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  a  final  appeal  wa^  made  to 
the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet.  Aug.  33.  Dio. 
Hi.  33.  Act.  Apost.  XXV.  11.  as  formerly  (provocatio)  to  the  peo- 
pie  in  criminal  trif^ls,  Suet.  Cces.  13. 

At  first  this  might  be  done  freely,  (atitea  vacuum  id  solutumqne  p<B' 
nd  fuerat^)  but  afterwards  under  a  certain  penalty.  Tacit.  An* 
nal.  xvi.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  {magis* 
tratibus  liberam  jurisdictionem^  et  sine  sui  provocaiione  concessit,) 
Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made  from  private 
judges  to  the  senate,  Suet.  Ner.  1 7.  and  under  the  same  penalty  as 
to  the  emperor,  {ui  ejusdem  pecunia  periculum  facerent,  cujus  u, 
ftit  imptratorem  appellavert^)  Tacit,  ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digest,  xliv 
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3.  9«    Even  the  emperor  might  be  requested,  by  a  petition,  (libel- 
Lo)  to  review  bis  own  decree,  (sfiNtENttAM  suAm  retractare.) 

.  \U  CHIMINAL  TRIALS,  [PUBLICO  JUUICLA.) 

Criminal  trials  were  at  first  held  (exercebantur)  by  the  kings, 
Dionys.  ii.  14.  with  the  assistaijce  of  a  council,  {cum  concilio^)  Liv* 
i.  49.  The  king  judj^ed  of  great  crimes  himself,  and  left  smaller 
crimes  to  the  judgment  of  the  ^euators. 

Tullus  Hostilius  appointed  two  persons  (DUUMVIRI) to  try  Ho- 
rati  us  for  killing  hib  sister,  (qui  Horaiio  perduellionem  judicdrent^) 
and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  People*  Liv*  u  26, 
Tarquinius  Suptrbus  judged  of  capital  crimes  by  himself  alone,  with- 
out  any  counsellors,  Liv»  i.  49. 

After  the  expulsion,  of  Tarquin,  the  consuls  at  first  jadeed  and 

imnished  capital  crimes,  Liv,  ii.  5.  Dionys.  x.  !•  But  alter  the 
aw  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (Seep.  100.)  the 
people  e^ither  judged  themselves  in  capital  aifairs,  or  appointed  cer- 
tain persons  for  that  purpose,  with  the  concqrrence  of  the  senate* 
who  were  called  QUiESITORES,  or  Quastores  pancidii^  (see  p. 
1 1  J.)  Sometimes  the  consuls,  were  appointed,  Liv,  iv.  51  •  Some- 
times a  dictator  and  master  of  horse,  Liv.  ix«  26.  who  were  then 
called  QuASiTOREs.   . 

The  senate  also  sometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  SallusU  Cat. 
51.  52.  or  appointed  persons  to  do  so,  Liv.  ix.  2K 

But  after  the  institution  of  the  Qutzstiones  perp€tucej(Seef»  113*) 
certain  praetors  always  took  cognizance  of  certain  crimes,  and  the 
senate  or  people  seldom  interfered  in  this  matter,  unless  by  way  of 
appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

I.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PEOPLE. 

Trials  before  the  people  (JUDICIA  ad populum),  were  first  held 
in  the  Comiiia  Curiata^  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  TViitila,  all 
trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them ;  capital  trials,  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  and  concerning  a  fine,  in  the  Tributa, 

Those  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  respected  the  life  or 

liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.     I'here  was  one  trial  of  this  kind  held 

•  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely,  that  of  Coriolanus,  Liv.  ii.  35. ;  but 

that  was  irregular,  and  conducted  with  violence,  Dionys.  vii.  38.  &c. 

Sometimes  a  person  was  said  to  undei^o  a  capital  trial,  pertcu/inTi 
capitis  adire^  causam  capitis  vel  pro  capUe  dicere^  in  a  civil  action, 
when,  besides  the  loss  of  fortune,  his  character  was  at  stake,  (cunt 
judicium  esset  de/amafortunisqm^)  Cic.  pro  Quint.  9.  13.  15.  Off. 
i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  same ;  and  it 
was  requisite  that  some  magistrate  should  be  the  accuser. 

in  the  Comitia  TribiUa  the  inferior  magistrates  were  usually  the 
accusers;  as,  the  tribunes  or  sediles,  Liv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21.  VaL  Max. 
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▼i.  1  •  7.  GelL  x«  6.  In  tbe  CamUia  Centuriata^  the  iuperior  magis- 
trates ;  as,  the  codsuIs  or  praeton,  sometimes,  also  the  inferior ;  as, 
tbe  quaestors  or  tribunes,  Liv,  ii.  41.  iii.  34.  25.  vi.  20.  But  they 
are  supposed  to  have  acted  bj  the  authority  of  the  consuls. 

No  person  could  be  brought  to  a  trial,  unless  in  a  private  station* 
But  sometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic-pro  FIclcc.  3.  lAv*  xliii.  16* 

The  magistrate  who  was  to  accuse  any  one,  having  called  an  as- 
sembly,  and  mounted  the  Rostra,  declared  that  he  would,  against  a 
certain  day,  accuse  a  particular  person  of  a  particular  crime,  and 
ordered  that  the  person  accused  {reus)  should  then  be  present. 
This  was  called  DICEEIE  DIEM,  sc.  acciuaiionis^  vel  diei  dictio. 
In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was  kept  in  custody,  unless  he  found 
persons  to  dve  security  for  his  appearance,  (SPONSORES  eum  in 
judieio  ad  aiem  dtctatn  sistendi^  out  mulctam,  qua  damnatus  esset^  sol" 
ve^dif)  who,  in  a  capital  trial,  were  called  VADE8,  Ltv.  iii.  13* 
zxv.  4.  and  for  a  fine,  PRIDES  ;  GelL  vii.  19.  Auson.  Eidyll.  347. 
{a  prmstando^  Varr.  iv.  4.)  thus  ;  Prastare  aliqnem^  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  one,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr,  i.  1.  3.  Ego  Messalam  Cixsari  pntstaboj 
lb.' iii.  8.     So,  Ait.  vi.  3.  Plin.  Pan.  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  criminal  to  be 
cited  from  the  Rostra  by  a  herald,  Liv,  xxxviii.  51.  Suet.  Tib.  11. 
If  the  criminal  was  absent  without  a  valid  reason,  {sine  CAUSA 
SONTICA,)  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was  detained  by  indisposi- 
tion, or  any  other  necessary  cause,  he' was  said  to  be  excused, 
(EXCUSARI,)  Liv.  ibid.  52.  and  the  day  of  trial  was  put  off,  {dies 
PRODICTUS  vel  productus  est,) 

Any  equal  or  superior  magistrate  might,  by  his  negative,  hinder 
the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (W  reus  se  stitisset^  yeX^sisisteretur^)  and 
no  magistrate  interceded,  the  accuser  entered  upon  his  charge,  {ac^ 
cusaHonem  instituebat)  which  was  repeated  three  times,  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  day  between  each,  and  supported  by  witnesses, 
writings,  and  other  proofs.  In  each  charge  the  punishment  or  fine 
was  annexed,  which  was  called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the 
punishment  at  first  proposed,  was  afterwards  mitigate  or  increased. 
In  mulcta  temperdrunt  trUtuni ;  quum  capitis  anquisissent^  Liv.  ii. 
53.  Quum  tribuni  bis  pecunid^  anqvisissent ;  tertid  se  capitis  anquirere 
diceret^  ^c.  Turn  perduellionis  se  judicare  Cn.  Fulvio  dixit,  that  he 
prosecuted  Fulvius  for  treason,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  usually  stood  under  the  Rostra  in  a  mean  garb, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries,  {probris  et  convi' 
eUs)  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  accusation  of  the  third  day  was  finished,  a  bill  (ROGA- 
TIO)  was  published  for  three  market-days,  as  concerning  a  law,  in 
which  the  crime  and  the  proposed  punishment  or  fine  was  expressed. 
This  was  called  MULCT Jl  PffiN^VE  IRROGATIO :  and  the 
judgment  of  the  people  concerning  it,  MULCTiE  PCEN^VE 
CERTATIO ;  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  3.  For  it  was  ordained  that  a  ca- 
pital panishment  and  a  fine  should  never  be  joined  together,  (ne  pts- 
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nB  capitis  cum  pecunia  cm^%mgcf€t%try)  Cic.  pvQ  Don.  17.  (7Vi6tmt 
plebis^  amissA  mulctm  certofooMC,  ret  capitalis  PotUntmio  dixerufUf) 
Xiv.  nv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accuser  agaio  repeated  his  charge ; 
and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patranus)  for  him,  was  permitted 
to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was  introduced  which 
coald  serve  to  gain  the  iavour  of  the  people,  or  move  their  compaa- 
•ion,  Qc«  pr^  aahir.  Uv.  iii.  12.  58. 

Then  the  ComUia  were  summoned  asainst  a  certain  <ky,  in  which 
the  people,  hy  their  suffrages,  should  determine  the  fate  of  the  cri- 
minal. If  the  punishment  proposed  was  only  a  fine,  ao<|  a  trihune 
ttie  accuser,  he  could  summon  the  ComUia  TrUuia  himself;  but  if 
the  trial  was  capital,  he  asked  a  day  for  the  ComiHa  Centuriata  from 
t^  consul,  or  in  his  absence,  from  the  praetor,  Uv.  jcxfu  3.  xliii« 
1^.  In  a  capital  trial,  the  people  were  called  to  the  Comi^ta  by  a 
trumpet,  (classico^)  Seneca  de  Ira,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  meantime  used  every  method 
to  induce  the  accuser  to  drop  his  accusation,  (ticcusaUane  devtekrc.) 
If  he  did  so,  he  appeared  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  said, 
SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL  MOROR,  Liv.  iv.  42.  vi.  5.  if  this 
could  not  be  effected,  the  usual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people 
from  votiiig,  (see  p.  84.)  or  to  move  their  compassion,  Ltv.  vi.  20. 
xliii.  16.  Geil.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal,  laying  aside  hie  usual  robe,  {toga  alha)  put  on  a 
sordid^  i.  e.  a  ra^ed  and  old  gown,  {sordidam  ti  wsolttam)  Liv,  iu 
61.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  68.  not  a  mourning  one  (pultam  vel  alram)^  as 
some  have  thought ;  and  in  this  garb  went  round  and  supplicated 
the  citizens  ;  whence  sordes  or  squalor^  is  put  for  guilt;  and  fonij- 
daii  or  squalidi^  for  criminals.  His  friends  and  relations^  and  others 
who  chose,  did  the  same,  Iav.  iii.  58.  Cic.  pro  SexL  14.  Whett 
Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  the  equites^  and  many 
young  noblemen  of  their  own  accord,  (privato  consensti^)  but  the 
whole  senate,  by  public  consent,  {publico  censtlio^)  changed  their 
habit  {veslem  mutabaJit)  on  his  account,  ibid,  11.  12.  which,  he  Int- 
terly  complaint,  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  c.  14. 
Pis.  8.  &  18.  post  redit.  in  Sen.  7.  Die.  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  same  manner  in  a  trial,  as  in 
passing  a  law.     (See  p.  87.)    Liv,  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day  of  th^ 
Cormtia,  the  criminal  was  dischai^ed,  and  the  trial  could  not  again 
be  resumed,  {si  qua  rts  ilium  diem  atU  auspicOs  atU  excusatione  stt^- 
tulity  tota  causa  jiidiciumque  sublatum  est,)  Cic.proDom.  17.  Thus 
Metellus  Ceier  saved  Rabirius  from  being  condemned,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Saturntnus  forty  years  after  it  happened, 
Cic.pro  Rabir.  by  pqlling  down^the  standard  which  used  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Janiculum,  (see  p.  80.)  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly, 
Dio.  xxxvii.  27. 

If  the  criminal  was  absent  on  tile  last  day  of  bis  trial,  when  cited 
by  the  herald,  he  anciently  used  to  be  called  by  the  sound  of  a  tnim- 
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pct»  before  the  door  of  his  bouse,  from  the  citadel,  and  round  the 
walls  of  the  city,  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  V.  9.  If  gtill  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  banished,  {exilium  ei  sciscebatur  ;)  or  if  he  fled  the 
country  through  fear,  bis  banishment  was  contirmed  by  the  Comitia 
Trilmia.  See  p.  92* 

I[.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  th^  mqUISITORS. 

iNquisiTORs  (quASiTOREs)  were  persons  invested  with  a  tempo- 
rary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were  created  first 
by  the  kings  5  Lap.  i.  26,  then  by  the  people,  usually  in  this  Comitia 
Tribuia;  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  5.4.  and  sometimes  by  the  senate  ;  iz.  26. 
xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  they  were,  contrary  to  custom^ 
appointed  by.  the  prastor,  Dio.  37.  27.  Suet.  Cas.  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  usually  created,  (DUUM- 
VIRI,) Liv.  vi.  20.  sometimes  three,  Sallust.  Jug.  40.  and  some- 
times only  one,  Ascon,  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  authority  ceased 
when  the  trial  was  over,  (see  p.  113.)  The  ordinary  magistrates 
were  most  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquisitors ;  but  sometimes 
also  private  persons,  Liv.  passim.  There  was  sometimes  an  appeal 
made  from  the  sentence  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  people,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Cms.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii.  27.  Hence  Deferre 
judicium  a  subselliis  in  rostra^  i.  e.  a  judicibus  ad  populumy  Cic. 
Cluent.  6. 

Inquisitors  had  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  have  conducted 
trials  with  the  same  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the  praetors  did 
after  the  institution  of  the  Quastiones  ptrpttua.  To  the  office  of 
Quasitores  Virgil  alludes,  JEn»  vi.  432.  Ascon^  in  action,  in  Verr. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PRJETORS. 

.  The  praetors  at  first  judged  only  in  civil  causes^  and  only  two  of 
them  in  these,  the  prastors  Urbarms  and  Peregrinus.  The  other 
praetors  wer^  sent  to  govern  provinces.  All  criminal  trials  of  im«< 
portance  where  held  by  inquisitors  created  on  purpose. 

Bat  after  the  institution  of  the  QtuBstiones  perpetuaj  A.  U.  604. 
all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the  time  of  their  office* 
After  their  election,  they  determined  by  lot  their  difierent  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Two  of  them  took  cognizance  of  private  causes,  as  formerly,  an<j 
the  rest  presided  at  criminal  trials  ^  one  at  trials  concerning  extor-* 
tion ;  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &c.  Sometimes  there 
were  two  praetors  for  holding  trials  concerning  one  crime  ;  as,  oa 
account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals,  concemmg  violence.  Cic. 
pro  Cttient.  53.  Sometimes  one  praetor  presided  at  trials  concern- 
ingtwo  different  crimes,  Cicpro  Cal.  13.  And  sometimes  the  PrcS' 
tor  Peregrinus  held  criminal  trials ;  as,  concerning  extortion,  Ascon. 
in  Cic.  in  tog.  cand.  2 ;  so  also,  according  to  some,  the  praetor  (7r« 
banus. 

The  praetor  was  assisted  in  trials  of  importance  by  a  council  of  select 
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judices  or  jurymen ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  JUDEX  QU-fiS- 
TIONIS,  or  Princtps  jukicwm^  Cic.  et  Aacon.  Some  have  thought 
this  person  the  same  with  the /)r(E/or  or  qucesitor  ;  but  thej  were  quite 
difierent ;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  27.  33.  58.  in  Verr.  j.  Ql.Quinctil.  viii, 
3.  The  judex  qumstionis  supplied  the  place  of^the  praetor  when  ab- 
sent, or  too  much  engaged. 

1.  The  Choice  of  the  JUDICES  or  Jury. 

Tbe  JUDICE!6  were  at  first  chosen  only  from  the  senators ;  then, 
by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only  from  the  equites  ;  af- 
terwards by  the  Strvilian  law  of  Cxpio,  from  both  orders ;  then,  by 
the  Glaucian  law,  only  from  the  equites  ;  by  the  Livian  law  of  Dra- 
sus,  from  the  senators  and  equites  :  But  the  laws  of  Drasus  being 
soon  after  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  right  of  judging 
was  again  restored  to  the  equites  alone :  Then,  by  the  Plauiian  law 
of  Silvanus,  the^Wtce^  were  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites^ 
and  some  of  them  also  from  the  plebeians  ;  then  by  the  Cornelian 
law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  senators  ;  by  the  Aurelian  law,  of  Cotta, 
from  the  senators,  the  eqtdtes,  and  trihuni  ararii  ;  by  the  Julian  law  of 
Caesar,  only  from  the  senators  and  equites  ;  and  by  the  law  of  Anto- 
ny, also  from  the  officers  of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  legg  :  for 
Sigonius^  and  Hetruccius,  who  copies  him,  give  a  wrong  account  of 
this  matter. 

The  number  odhejudices  were  difierent  at  difierent  times :  By  the 
law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450  ;  of  Drusus,  600 ;  of  Plan- 
tius^  525  ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300  ;  as  it  is  thought  from  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  8-  of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc*  ii.  76.  Under  the  emperors,  the 
ikumhetot judices  was  greatly  increased,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilianl^^y  the  age  of  the  jWice^  must  be  above  thirty, 
and  below  sixty  years*  Bv  other  laws  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  Z).  4.  8.  but  Augustus  ordered  that 
jyidices  might  be  chosen  from  the  age  of  twenty,  (a  visesimo  allegit,) 
Suet.  Aug.  32.  as  the  best  commentators  read  the  passage. 

Certain  persons  could  not  be  choseujudices^  either  from  some  na- 
tural defect,,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb,  &c.  or  by  custom,  as,  women  and 
rlaves ;  or  by  law,  as  those  condemned  upon  trial  of  some  infamous 
crime,  {turpi  etfamoso  judicio,e,  g.  ccUumnia,  pravaricalionis,  furti^ 
vi  bonomm  raptorum,  injufiarum,  de  dolo  malo,  pro  socio,  mandati, 
tutelm,  depostti,  &c.)  and,  by  the  Julian  law,  those  degraded  from 
being  senators ;  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  Cic.  Cluent*  43. 
See  p.  17. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chosen  from  persons  of 
tte  highest  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chosen  by  the  prsetor  Urbanus  or  P«- 
regrinus ;  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  by  the  quaetors,  xxxix.  7.  and 
their  names  written  down  in  a  list,  (m  ALbuM  relata,  vel  albo  de- 
scripta,)  Suet,  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8.  Senec.  de  benef.  iii.  7. 
Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  would  judge 
n^rightly  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  {de  animi  sententia.)    The 
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judices  were  prohibited  by  Augustus  from  entering  the  house  of  anj 
one,  Dio.  iiv.  1 8. 

They  sat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  called  his 
ASSESSORS  :  orCovsiLiUM,  Ctc.  j^c^  Verr,  10.  andCoNSEssoREs 
to  one  another,  Cic.fin*  \u  Id.  Sen,  de  benef,  iii.  7.  Gell,  xiv.  2. 

Tbejtidices  were  divided  into  DECUKliE,  according  to  their 
different  orders;  thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum,  Ctc.  pro  Clu- 
tnt.  37.  iertia^  Phil.  1.8.  Verr.  i1.  33.  Augustus  added  a  fourth  de- 
curia^  Suet.  32r  Piin.  xxxiii.  7.  (because  there  were  three  before, 
either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of  Cotta,)  consisting  of  persons  pf 
an  inferior  fortune,  who  were  called  DUCENARII,  because 
they  had  only  200,000  sesterces,  the  half  of  the  estate  of  an  equeSf 
and  judged  in  lesser  causes.  Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria^  ouet. 
1 6.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1 .  s.  8.  Galba  refused  to  add  a  sixth  decuria^  al- 
though strongly  ui^ed  by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  1 4. 

The  office  of  Ji  judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  people  declined  it ;  but 
not  so  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  increased,  Suet,  ei 
Plvu  ibid^  * 

2.  The  Accuser  in  a  Crihiival  Trial. 

Any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  prastor.  But 
it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  become  an  accuser,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a  client,  or  to  revenge  a  father's 
quarrel,  •Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20.  Verr.  ii.  47.  Sometimes 
young  noblemen  undertook  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magis- 
trate, to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
Cic.  pro  C(bI.  vii.  30.  in  Verr^  L  38.  Suett  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Lu- 
cullo^  princ. 

If  there  was  a  competition  between  two  or  more  persons,  who 
should  be  the  accuser  of  any  one,  as  between  Cicero  and  Caecilius 
Judasus,  which  of  them  should  prosecute  Verres,  who  had  been  pro- 
praetor of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determined  who  should  be 
preferred  by  a  previous  trial,  called  DIVINATIO  ;  because  there 
was  no  question  about  facts,  but  the  judices^  without  the  help  of 
witnesses,  divined^  as  it  inhere,  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  Ctc.  divin. 
20.  Ascon.  in  Cic,  Gtll.  ii.  4.  He  who  prevailed,  acted  as  the  prin- 
cipal accuser,  (ACCUSATOR:)  those  who  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tion, {causm  vcl  accusationi  svhscrihehant^)  and  assisted  him,  were 
called  SUBSCRIPTORES,  Ctc.  divin.  Ib.proMur.  24.  Fa^m.  viii. 
8.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  4.  hence  subscribere  judicium  cum  aliquo,  to 
commence  a  suit  against  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  I. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  prosecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Rose.  20.  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  9.  iv.  9.  as 
in  Greece,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accusers  (delatores  tmblicorum  criminum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATORES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  9.  either  be- 
cause  they  received  as  a  reward  the  fourth  part  of  the  criminaPs 
effects,  or  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  \  or,  as  others  say^  because 
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they  accused  persons,  who,  upon  conviction,  used  to  be  condemn- 
ed to  pay  (ourMA,  {quadrupli  damnari;)  as  those  guilty  of  illegal 
usury,  gaming,  or  the  like,Ctc.  in  CcsciL  7.  &  22.  et  ihAscon.  Pau- 
lus  apud  Fes^tum.  Tacit.  ArmaL  iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and  ftailse 
accusers  (calumniatores)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  Ctc. 
Vtrr.  \u  7.  8.  &  9.  Plant,  Pers.  i.  2*  10.  and  also  those  judges,  who 
making  themselves  parties  in  a  cause,  decided  in  their  own  favour, 
{qui  in  suam  rem  litem  verterent  ;  .  inlerceptores  litis  a/t^nce,  qui  sibi 
controversiosam  adjudicafent  rem^)  Li  v.  iii.  72.  Cic.  Csecin*  23. 
Seneca  calls  those  who  for  small  favours  sought  great  returns,  Qtia- 
druplatores  heneficiorum  suorum^  overrating  or  overvaluing  them,  dt 
bene/,  vii.  25. 

5.  Manner  of  Mar  mo  the  Accusation. 

The  accuser  summoned  the  person  accused  to  court,  (in  jus  vo' 
cabat^)  where  he  desired  {postulabat)  of  the  inquisitor  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  (nomen  deftrre^)  and  that  the  pr»- 
tor  would  name  a  day  for  that  purpose,  Cic*  Fam,  viii.  6.  Hence 
Postulare  aliquem  de  crimine^  to  accuse;  libellus  fostulatio- 
NUM,  a  writing  containing  the  several  articles  of  a  charge,  a  libel, 
Plin.  Ep.  X.  85. 

This^ postulatio  or  request  was  sometimes  made  in  the  absence  of 
the  defendant,  Cic*  adfratr.  iii.  1.  5.  There  were  certain  days  on 
which  the  prsetor  attended  to  these  requests,  when  he  was  saidPos- 

TULATIONIBUS  VACARE,  P/tfl.  Epist*  vii.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  present,  the  accuser  first 
took  {concipiebat)  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  accuse  from  ma- 
lice, (cALUMNiuv  JURABAT,)and  then  the  charge  was  made  {delatio 
nominis  Jiebat)  in  set  form  :•  thus,  DICO  tel  AlO,  te  in  prjetura 

SPOLIASSE   SICULOS  CONTRA   LEGEM    CoRNELIAM,    ATQUE  EO   NOMINE 
SESTERTIUM  MILLIES  A  TE  REPETO,  CtC.  Diviti.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  silent  or  confessed,  an  estimate  of  damages 
was  made  out  (lis  et  vel  ejus  fBstimabatur)^  and  the  affair  was  ended  ; 
but  if  he  denied,  the  accuser  requested  {postulavit)  that  his  name 
might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals,  (ut  nomen  inter  reos  reci- 
pereter,  i.  e.  ut  in  tabulam  inter  reos  referreter,)  and  thus  he  was 
.said  REUMyiiccre,  lege  v.  legibus  interrogare^  postulare  :  MULO- 
TAM  aui  panam  petere  et  repetere.  These  are  equivalent  to  nomen 
deferre.  and  different  from  accusare^  which  properly  signifies  to  sub- 
stantiate or  prove  the  charge ;  the  same  with  causamagere,  and  op- 
posed to  defendere,  Quinctilian,  v.  13.  3.  Cic.  CsbK  3.  Dio.  xxxix. 
7.  Digest,  /.  10.  dejure  patron. 

If  the  praetor  allowed  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  (for  he  might  re- 
fuse it,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.)  then  the  accuser  delivered  to  the  praetop 
a  scroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS,)  accurately  written,  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  crime  ;  which  the  accuser  subscribed,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20« 
V.  1  •  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could  not  write ;  at  the  same  time 
binding  himself  to  submit  to  a  certaia  punishment  or  fine,  if  be  did 
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not  prosccate  or  prove  his  chai^;  (cavebai  sein  crimine  ptrstvera" 
turum  usque  ad  sententiam.) 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  {extra  ordmemj)  as,  concerning  violence  or  manler, 
Plin.  Ep.  iti.  9.  And  sometimes  the  accused  brought  a  counter 
charge  of  this  kind  against  his  accuser,  to  prevent  his  own  trial,  Ctc. 
Fam.  viii.  8«  Dio.  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed 'a  certain  day  for  the  trial,  usually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr,  iu  1 3*  Ascon.  in  ComeL  Some- 
times the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  Julian  laws,  Ctc.  in  Vat,  14. 
But  in  trials  for  extortion,  the  accuser  required  a  longer  interval. 
I'hus  Cicero  was  allowed  1 10  days,  that  he  might  go  to  Sicily  in 
order  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres,  although  he  accomplished  it  in  fifty  days.  As- 
con.^in  loc.  Cic.  Verr,  Act.  prim*  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  person  accused  changed  his  dress,  (See  p.. 
82.)  and  sought  out  persons  to  defend  his  cause* 

Of  defenders  (DEFEINSORES).  Asconius  mentions  four  kinds ; 
PATRONI  vel  oratores,  who  pleaded  the  cause ;  ADVOCATE, 
who  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  presence ;  (the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  lAv.  ii.  55.)  PROCURATORES,  who  managed  the 
business  of  a  person  in  his  absence :  and  COGNITORES,  who  de- 
fended the  cause  of  a  person  when  present,  Ascon,  in  divin.  in  CadL 
4.  Festus.  But  a  cognitor  might  also  defend  the  cause  of  a  person 
when  absent,  Cic.  Vtrr.  2.  43.  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic.  Rosc^ 
Com.  18.  hence  put  for  any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The  procu- 
ratores,  however,  and  cognitores,  were  used  only  in  private  trials  ; 
the  patroni  and  advocati^  also  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one 
rarely  employed  more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  afterwards 
often  twelve,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur, 

4.  Manner  of  conducting  the  Trial. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  matter  was 
put  olf  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  present,  both  the  accuser 
and  defendant  were  cited  by  a  herald.  If  the  defendant  was  absent, 
he  was  exiled.  Thus  Verres,  after  the  first  oratioix  of  Cicero  against 
him,  called  actio  prima^  vrent  into  voluntary* banishment;  for  the 
five  last  orations,  called  lAri  in  Verrem^  were  never  delivered,  As- 
con. in  Verr,  Verres  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  the 
influence  of  Cicero,  Senec.  Suas.  vi.  6.  and,  what  is  remarkable,  pe- 
rished together  with  Cicero  in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  on  ac- 
count of  nis  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the 
Triumvir,  Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  Lactant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accuser  was  absent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was  taken 
from^the  roll-of  criminals,  {de  reis  exemptum  est^)  Ascon.  in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  present,  the  judices  or  jury  were  first  chosen,  ei- 
ther by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIOlNEM  vel  EDlTIONEM,) 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  law  by  which  it  was 
tried.    I?  by  lot,  the  prator  or  judex  qxKzsiionis  put  into  an  urn  the 
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names  of  all  those  who  were  appointed  to  hejudices  for  that  jear, 
and  then  took  oat  by  chance  {sorte  educebal)  the  number  which  the 
law  prescribed.  After  which  the  defendant  and  accuser  were  al- 
lowed to  reject  (rejicere)  such  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  prae- 
tor or  Jt/iiex  fiia;5/t(mt>  substituted  (atAsortiebatur)  others  in  their 
room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic,  in  Verr.  Act.  u  7* 
Aicon,  in  Cic* 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  choose 
the^Wices;  in  which  case  they  were  said  Juimces  edere,  and  the 
judic€8  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Muran.  23.  Plane.  15.  17. 
Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  from  the  whole  number  of  jtidices  an  hundred, 
and  froip  that  hundred  the  defendant  to  choose  fifty.  By  the  Lici- 
nian  law,  d$  sodalUiis^  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury 
from  the  people  at  lai^,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  1 7. 

The  jWtc€5  or  jury  being  thus  chosen,  were  cited  by  a  herald. 
Those  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excuse,  which  the  pras- 
tor  might  sustain  {accipere)  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  Cic,  Phil.  v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  they  swore  to  the  laws,  and  that 
they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic.  pro  H^sc.  Am.  3.  hence  called  Ju- 
KATi  Homines,  Cic.  1.  Act.  m  Verr.  13.  The  praetor  himself  did 
not  swear,  ibid.  9.  Then  their  names  were  marked  down  in  abocdc, 
{libtUis  consignabantur^)  and  they  tood  their  seats,  {subsellia  cccuf 
pabant^)  Ascon.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  prove  his 
chaise,  which  he  usually  did  in  two  actions,  (duabus  actionibus.)  In 
the  first  action,  he  produced  his  evidence  or  proofs,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  slaves  extorted 
by  torture,  (QUfiSTIONES,)  the  testimony  of  free  citizens,  (TES- 
TES,) and  writings,  (TABULiE.) 

1 .  QU^STIONES.  The  slaves  of  the  defendant  were  demand- 
ed by  the  prosecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  several  trials, 
chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  slaves  could  not  be  examined  in 
this  manner  against  their  master^s  life,  {in  caput  domini^)  except  in 
the  case  of  incest,  or  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  Cic.  Topic.  34. 
Ml.  22.  Dejot.  1.  Augustus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  sub- 
ject the  slaves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
sold  to  the  public,  or  to  himself,  Dio.  tv.  5.  Tiberius,  to  the  public 
prosecutor;  Mancipari  publico  actori  jubet,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
«30.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  afterwards  restored  by  Adrian 
and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  18.  de  quasi. 

The  slaves  of  others,  also,  were  sometimes  demanded  to  be  ex- 
amined by  torture ;  but  not  without  the  consent  of  their  master,  and 
the  accuser  giving  security,  that  if  they  were  maimed  or  killed  du- 
rizig  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the  damage,  ibid. 

When  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  stretched  on  a 
machine,  called  ECULEUS,  or  Eouuleus,  having  their  legs  and 
arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  (fidicutis.  Suet.   Tib.  62.  Cal.  33.)  and 
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being  raised  upright,  as  if  suspended  on  a  cross,  their  members  were 
distended  by  means  of  screws,  (per  cochhas^)  sometimes  till  they 
were  dislocated,  {ut  ossium  compago  resoheretur  ^)  hence  Eculeo 
longior /actus ^  Senec.  epist.  8,  To  increase  the  pairf,  plates  of  red 
hot  iron,  {lamina  candentes^)  pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c«  were  ap- 
plied to  them.     But  some  give  a  different  account  of  this  matter. 

I'he  confessions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  written  down 
on  tables,  which  they  sealed  up  till  they  were  produced  in  court, 
Cie.  PhiU  22.  Private  persons  also  sometimes  examined  the  slaves 
by  torture,  Ctc.  pro  Cluent.  63.  66. 

Masters  frequently  manumitted  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
exempted  froiii  this  cruelty,  Lrv4  viii.  16.  Cto.  JtK/«  31.  for  no  Ro- 
man citizen  could  be  scoui]ged  or  put  to  the  rack,  Ctc.  Verr^  v.  63« 
But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  subjected  free  citizens  to  the  torture, 
Dio.  Ivii.  19. 

3.  TESTES.  Free  citteens  gave  their  testimony  upon  oath, 
(jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sextb  Tevpani, 
QUiBRO  EX  TE,  ARBiTRERiSNE,  C.  Semprontum  in  tempore  fugnam 
intsse  ?  Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witness  answered,  Arbitror  vel  non 
ARBiTROR,  Ctc.  Atoi^  iv.  47.  pfo  Fonlt.  9. 

Witnesses  were  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  QtimcftV.  v.  7. 9. 
With  regard  to  both,  the  prosecutor,  {actor  vel  atcmator)  was  said, 
Tester  dare,  adhiberej  dtare^  coUigere,  edtre,  pro/erre,  subomare, 
vel  PRODUCBRE,  Ctc.  FeiT.  i.  18.  v.  63.  Jlrt.  ii.  19.  JuvenaL  xvi. 
39.  &;c.  Testibub  uti,  Ctc.  Rose,  Am.  36.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  iis  testihoniuh  DENtJNciARB,  to  sunmion  them  under  a  pe- 
nalty, as  in  England,  and  among  us,  by  a  writ  called  subpoena, 
Cic.ifnd.  38.  in  Verr.  i.  19.  Invitos  evocare,  Pliru  Ef.  iii«  9. 
The  prosecutor  only  was  allowed  to  summon  witnesses  against  their 
will,  Qtitncft7.  V.  7.  9.  Plin*  Ep.  v«  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  these,  a  differ- 
ent number  by  difierent  laws,  VaL  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin.  de  limxt. 
5.  usually  no  more  than  ten,  Z).  de  teitib. 

Witnesses  were  said  Testimonium  dicere,  dare^  perhibere,  pros- 
berey  bIso  pro  testimonio  andiri^  Suet.  Claud.  15.  The  phrase  de- 
posiTiONES  teitium^  is  not  used  by  the  classics,  but  only  in  the  civil 
law.  Those  previously  engaged  to  eive  evidence  in  favour  of  any 
one,  were  called  Allioati,  Ctc.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Isidor,  v.  33.  if  in- 
structed what  to  say,  subornatIj  Ctc.  Rose.  Com.  1 7.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9. 

Persons  might  give  evidence,  although  absent,  by  writing,  {per 
tahnlas ;)  but  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily, 
and  before  witnesses,  {prasentibus  signatoribus.)  QuinctiL  v.  7. 

The  character  and  condition  of  witnesses  were  particularly  at- 
tended to,  {diligenter  exptndebantur^)  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 

No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a  witness  against  a  near  relation  or 
friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  /.  4.  Z).  de  Testib.  and  never  {more  majo- 
rum)  in  his  own  cause,  {de  re  sfsa^)  Cic.  Rote.  Am.  36. 

The  witnesses  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the  Panim^ 
on  which  they  sat,  Cic. pro  Q.  Rose.  IS.  QuinctiL  v.  7. 
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Great  dexterity  was  shown  in  interrogating  witnesses,  Cic.  pro 
Flttoc*  10.  Danat.  in  Teren.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.  Q^inctU.  y.  7. 

Persons  of  an  infamous  character  were  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence (^testes  nbn  adhibiti  suntj)  and  therefore  were  called  INTES* ' 
TABILES,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  5.  v.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  ii,  3.  v.  181. 
GelL  yi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  those  likewise  ^ere,  who  being  once  called 
as  witnesses,  {antestati^  v«  in  testimonium  adhibiti^)  afterwards  re- 
fused to  give  their  testimony,  GelL  xv.  13.  Women  anciently  were 
not  admitted  as  witnesses,  GelL  vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  ihey  were, 
Cic.  Vert.  i.  37. 

A  false  witness,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  GtlL  xx.  1.  but  afterwards  the  punish- 
ment was  arbitrary,  /•  IjS.  D.  de  Testib.  et  Sent.  v.  25.  §  3.  except 
in  war,  where  a  false  witness  was  beaten  to  death  with  sticks  by  his 
fellow-soldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

3.  TABUL£.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  every  kind, 
which  could  be  of  use  to  prove  the  charge ;  particularly  account- 
books,  (labid(B  accepti  et  expenHj)  letters,  bills  or  bonds,  {syngra^ 
phcBf)  &c. 

.  In  a  trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  person  accused 
were  commonly  sealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  delivered  to 
the  judges  for  their  inspection,  Ctc.  Verr.  i.  23.  61.  Balb.  5.  The. 
ancient  Romans  used  to  make  out  their  private  accounts,  {tabulas 
sc.  accepti  et  expensi  confidere  vel  domesticas  rationes  scriberej)  and 
keep  them  with  great  care.  They  marked  down  the  occurrences 
of  each  day  first  in  a  note-book,  (adversaria,  -orum^)  which  was 
kepi  only  for  a  month,  (menstrua  erant;)  and  then  transcribed  them 
into  what  we  call  a  Ledger,  {codex  vel  to6v/ce,)  which  w^  preserved 
for  ever,  Cic.  Quint.  2.  but  many  dropped  this  custom,  after  the 
laws  ordered  a  man's  papers  to  be  sealed  up  when  he  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  courts  as  evidences  against  him,  . 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  39.  Rose.  Com.  2.  CaL  7.  Mt.  xii.  6.  Tusc.  r. 
-33.  Suet.  Cas.  47. 

The  prosecutor  having  produced  these  different  kinds  of  evidence, 
explained  and  enforced  them  in  a  speech,  sometimes  in  two  or  more 
speeches,  Ctc.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates  of  the  criminal  replied ; 
and  their  defence  sometimes  lasted  for  several  days,  Ascon*  in  Cic. 
pro  Cornel.  In  the  end  of  their  speeches(m  epilogo  vel  perorations^) 
they  tried  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  juaices^  and  for  that  pur- 
pose often  introduced  the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  69. 
In  ancient  times  only  one  counsel  were  allowed  to  each  side,  P/tn. 
£p,  i.  20. 

In  certain  causes,  persons  were  brought  to  attest  the  character  of 
the  accused,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Bali.  18.  Cluent.  69. 
Fam.  i.  9.  Fin.  ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  produce  at 
least  ten  of  these,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce  none,  {qu&m  il- 
ium quasi  legitimum  numerum  consuetudinis  rwn  explere^)  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  22.  Their  declaration,  or  that  of  the  towns  from  which  they 
came,  was  called  LAUDATIO,  ibid.  <Jr  Fam,  3.  8.  6.  which  word 
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commonly  signifies  a  funeral  oration  delivered  from  the  Rostra  iii 
praise  of  a  person  deceased,  by  some  near  relation,  Cic.  de  Ora^  ii^ 
•  84.  Liv.   V.  50.  Suet.  Ccbs.  vi.  84.  Jug,  101.   Tib.  6.  Tacit.  Annah 
V.  1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator  or  chief  maHstrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  !• 

Each  orator,  when  he  finished,  said  DIXI  *,  and  when  all  the 
pleadings  were  ended,  a  herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT,  vel  -ere, 
Ascon.  in  Cic*  Donat.  in  Ter.  Phornu  ii.  3.  90.  &  sc.  4. 

Then  the  prajtor  sent  the  judlces  to  give  their  verdict,  (m  consi" 
Ihim  mittebat^  ut  senientiam  ferrent  vel  dicercnt,)  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9. 
Cluent.  27.  30.  upon  which  they  rose  and  went  to  deliberate  for  a 
little  among  themselves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they  passed  sentence 
(sententiasjerebant)  viva  voce  in  open  court,  but  usually  by  ballot* 
The  praetor  gave  to  each^Wcjc  three  tablets  :  on  one  was  Written 
the  letter  C,  for  condemnor  I  condemn  ;  on  another,  the  letter  A,  for 
absolvoy  I  acquit;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.  non  liquet^  sc.  mihi,  I  am  not 
clear,  Ccbs.  B.  Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the j*arftcc5  threw  which  of  these 
tablets  he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each. 
ordeV  of  judges  :  one  for  the  seniors,  another  for  the  equites,  and  a 
third  for  the  tribuni  (srarii,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  prsetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  {ex  plurium  sen^ 
tentia^)  in  a  certain  form.  If  a  majority  gave  in  the  letter  C,  the 
pnetor  said  Videtor  fecisse,  i.  e.  guilty,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Acad.  iv. 
47.  If  the  letter  A.  Non  videtur  fecisse,  ».  c.  not  guilty.  Jf  N.  L. 
the  cause  was  deferred,  (causa  ahpliata  est.)  Ascon.  in  Cic 

The  letter  A  was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and  the  tablet 
on  which  it  was  marked,  tabella  absolutoria,  Suet.  Aug.  33.  and 
C,  litera  TRISTIS,  Cic.  Mil.  6.  the  tablet,  damnatoria.  Suet.  ibid. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  condemning  letter  was  0,  because  it  was  the 
first  letter  of  ^•varo^,  death :  hence  called  mortiferum^  Martial,  vii. 
36.  and  ntgf rum,  Pers.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.  Their  acquitting  letter  is 
uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  use  white  and  black  pebbles  {la- 
pilli  vel  calculi)  in  voting  at  trials  ;  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrisque 
lapillisy  Hisdamivare  reosj  illis  absolver&  culpd^  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  41  • 
Hence  causa  paucorum  calculorum^  a  cause  of  small  importance, 
where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote,  Quinctil.  viii.  3.  14.  Omnis 
calculus  immitem  demit litur  ater  in  urnam^  i.  e.  he  is  condemned  by 
all  the  judges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44.  Reportare  calculum  deteriorem^  io  be 
condemned ;  meliorem,  to  be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris. — Error  i  album 
calculum  adjicere^  to  pardon  or  excuse,  Plin.  Ep.  u  2.  To  this  Ho- 
race is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Cretdan  carbone  noiandi? 
are  they  to  be  approved  or  condemned  ?  and  Persius,  Sat^v.  108. 
but  more  probably  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  in  (heir  kalen* 
dar  unlucky  days  with  black,  {carbone,  with  charcoal ;  whence  dies 
cUri  for  infaustiy)  and  lucky  days  with  white,  [creti^  vel  cressd  notd^ 
with  chalk,  Horat.  Od.  i.  36;  10.  called  Creta.  or  terra  Cressa  vel 
Cretica^  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island :)  Hence  noiarc  vol 
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signare  diem  laded  gemmd  vel  alba,  melioribus  lapiUis^  vel  albis  caU 
cults  J  to  mark  a  day  as  fortunate,  Martial,  viii.  45*  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Pers. 
Sai.  ii.  1 «  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  11.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrow-  • 
ed  from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before  they 
slept,  threw  into  an  urn  or  quiver,  a  white  pebble,  if  tt^e  day  had 
passed  agreeably ;  but  if  not,  a  black  one  :  And  at  their  death,  by 
counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged  to  have  been  happy  or 
unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.     To  this  Martial  beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banishment  of  a  citizen,  who 
was  suspected  to  be  too  powerful,  used  shells,  {itfrgmxa  testa  vel  tes- 
tulce^)  on  which,  those  who  were  for  banishing  him  wrote  bis  name, 
and  threw  each  his  shell  into  an  urn*  This  was  done  in  a  popular 
assembly;  and  if  the  number  of  shells  amounted  to  6000J  he  was 
banished  for  ten  years,  {testaruni  suffragiis)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it 
was  called,  J^ep.  in  Tkemist.  8*  Aristid.  1.  CtVn-  3.  Diodorus  says, 
for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  those  who 
aciquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Ctc.C/uenl.  27« 
Plutarch,  in  Mario.  (See  p.  88.)  Calculo  Minervje,  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ;  because  when  Orestes  was  tried  before 
the  Areop&gus  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  bis  mother,  and  the  judges 
were  divided,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  determination  {sententid)  of 
that  goddess,  Cic.pro  MU.  3.  et  ibi  Lambin.  Mschyl.  Eumerdd.  v. 
738.  In  allusion  to  this,  a  privilege  was  granted  to  Augustus,  if  the 
number  of  the  jWic€s,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more  than 
those  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an  -equality ;  and 
thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio.  li.  19. 

While  the  jWtce5  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the  crimi- 
nal and  his  friends  threw  themselves  at  their  feet,  and  used  every 
method  to  mov^  their  compassion,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1.  6.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  pro  M-  Scau/ro. 

The  pnetor,  when  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, used  to  lay  aside  Yi\%  toga  prc&texta^  Plutarch,  in  Cic. — Senec. 
de  Ira.  1.  16. 

In  a  trial  for  extortion,  sentence  was  not  passed  after  the  first  ac- 
tion was  finished ;  that  is,  after  the  accuser  h  ad  finished  his  plead- 
ing, and  the  defender  had  replied ;  but  the  cause  was  a  second  time 
resumed,  {causa  itentm  dicebatur  vel  agebatur^)  after  the  interval  of 
a  day,  or  sometimes  more,  (especially  if  a  festival  intervened,  as  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  7.)  which  was  called  COMPEREN- 
DINATIO,  or  -atus^  ^tAs,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  ibi,  Ascon.  &c.  Then 
the  defender  spoke  first,  and  the  accuser  replied ;  after  which  sen- 
tence was  passed.  This  was  done,  although  the  cause  was  perfect- 
ly clear,  by  the  Glaudan  law ;  but  before  that,  by  the  Acilian  law, 
criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing,  {semel  dictd  causA, 
semfil  auditis  testibus^)  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obscurity  in  the  cause,  and  the  judices  were 
uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal,  which  they 
expressed  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which  the  letters  N.  L.  were 
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written,  and  the  praetor,  by  pronouncing  AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid,  the 
cause  was  deferred- to  any  day  the  praetor  chose  to  name.  This  was 
called  Ampli  ATio,and  the  criminal  or  cause  was  said  ampliari^  which 
sometimes  was  done  several  times,  and  the  cause  pleaded  each  time 
ancw,Ctc.firti/.22.fit>  ampliatusj  iertid  absolutus  est  reuSj  LiT.xliii.2. 
Soiv.  44.  Catisa  L.  CoUa  septies  ampliata^  et  ad  ultimum  octavo  ju- 
dicio  absoluta  est^  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1.  11.  Sometimes  the  praetor, 
to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the  trial  till  he  should 
resign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  pass  sentlbce 
(nediceretjw)  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  resumed  his  usual 
dress  {sordido  haintu  positoj  albam  togam  resumebat).  If  there  was 
ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accuser  to  a  trial  (or  false  accusa- 
tion«  (cALUMNix,)  or  for  what  was  called  PR£VARICATIO ;  that 
is,  betraying  the  cause  of  one's  client,  and  l^y  neglect  or  collusion 
assisting  his  opponent,  Ctc.  Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epist.  i,  20.  lii.  9. 
Quinctti.  ix.  2. 

Fravaricari,  comp.  ofpra  et  rornco,  v.  -or  (from  varus,  bow  or 
bandy-le^ed,  crura mcurvaAaien  5),  signifies  properly  to  straddle,  to 
stand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  iar  removed  from  one  another, 
not  to  go  straight,  {arator,nisi  incurvus,  praevaricatur,  i.  e*  non  rec" 
turn  smtum  agit,  vel  a  recto  sulco  divertit.  Plin.)  Hence,  to  shuffle, 
to  play  fast  and  loose,  to  act  deceitfully,  (in  contrariis  causis  quasi 
varie  esse  posiius,  Cic«  ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  most  criminal  causes  were  tried  in  the  senate, 
Dio.  Ivii.  IS.et  alibi  passim,  who  could  either  mitigate  or  extend  the 
rigour  of  the  laws,  {mitigare leges  et  intendere,)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  II.  iv. 
9.  although  this  was  sometimes  contested  ;  (aliis  cognitionem  sena- 
tes lege  conclusam,  aliis  liberam  solutamque  dicentibus,)  id. 

If  a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular  crime,comprehended  in  a 
particular  law,  select  judges  were  appointed ;  but  if  the  crimes  were 
various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the  senate  itself  judged  of  them, 
Plin.  ii.  10.  as' the  people  did  formerly  ;  whose  power  Tiberius,  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Comitia,  transferred  to  the  senate,  Tacit.  An- 
juil.  i.  15.  When  any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  prosecute  them,  (legatos  vel  inquisitores  mitte' 
bant,  qui  in  eos  inquisitionem  postularent^  the  cause  was  tried  in  the 
senate  ;  who  appointed  certain  persons  of  their  own  number  to  be 
advocates,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9.  commonly  such  as  the  province 
requested,  i&td.  iii.  4. 

'  When  the  senate  took  cognizance  of  a  cause,  it  was  said  suscipere 
vel  recipere  cognitionem,  and  dare  inquisitionem,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  29. 
when  it  appointed  certain  persons  to  plead  any  cause,  dare  advoca- 
Tos,  V.  PATRONos,  Id.  ii.  11.  iii*  4.  vi.  29.  vii.  6.  33.  So  the  em- 
peror,  Id.  vi.  2^.    When  several  advocates  either  proposed  or  ex- 
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cused  themselves,  it  was  dcterminecl  by  lot  who  should  manage  the 
cause,  {nomina  in  urnam  conjecta  sunt,)  Id.  x.  20.  ' 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  into  the  senate-house  by  the  lie- 
tors,  he  was  said  esse  inductus, /J.  ii.  11.  13.  v«  4.  13*  So  the  pro- 
8  ecutors,  Id.  v.  20, 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plcad,he  was  said  descmdere  id  (zcturus^ 
ad  agendum  vel  ad  accusandum,  Id.  v.  13.  because  perhaps  he  stood 
in  a  lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges  sat,  or  came  from  a 
pla<!e  of  ease  and  safety,  to  a  place  of  difficulty  and  danger  ;  thus 
\desctndere  in  aciem^  v.  proelium^  in  campum,  wforum^  ^c.)  to  go  on 
and  finish  the  cause,  causam  peragere  y.perferre,  ib.  If  an  advocate 
betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client,  {si  prasvaricaius  esset)  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  (€i  advocalionibus^  inter- 
dictum  est,)  or  otherwise  punished,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  assumed  ai  young  one  in  the 
same  cause  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  b^r,  and  recommend 
Iiim  to  notice,  {producere,  ostendere  fama:.  et  assignarefanusy  Plin* 
Ep.  vi.  23.) 

Afler  the  senate  passed  sentence,  criminals  used  to  be  executed 
without  delayi  But  Tiberius  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  no 
one  condemned  by  the  senate  should  be  put  to  death  within  ten 
days  ;  that  the  emperor,  if  absent  from  the  city,  might  have  time  to 
consider  their  sentence,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  it,  if  he 
thought  proper,  Dio.  Ivii.  20.  Iviii.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii*  51*  Smt. 
Tib.  75.  Senec.  tranq.  an.  14. 

5.  DrFFERjENT  KiNDs  of  PuMSHMENTs  among  the  Romans. 

Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCT  A  vel  damnum,  a  fine,  which  at  first  never  exceeded 
two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them.  SeeZrex 
Ateria,  Liv.  iv.  30.     But  afterwards  it  was  increased. 

2.  Vl^CULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private  cus- 
tody ;  public,  in  prison,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown  after 
confession  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25,  Tacit,  iii.  5 Land pri- 
xate,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magistrates,  or  even  to  private 
persons,  to  be  kept  at  theif  Bouses,  (in  l^cra  custodia,  as  it  was  call- 
ed,) till  they  should  be  tried,  Sallust.  Cat.  47.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.  Ta* 
cit.  vi.  3. 

A  prison  (CARCER)  was  first  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  Liv.  i. 
33.  and  enlai^ed  by  Servius  Tullus;  whence  that  part  of  it  below 
ground  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM,  Sallust.  Cat.  55. 
Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMIJE,  i.  e.  loca  ex  qvAus 
lapidea  excisi  sunt,  Fest.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii. 
5.  xxxix.  44.  in  allusion  to  a  place  of  the  same  kind  built  by  Dio- 
nysius  at  Syracuse,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  27.  55.  Another  part,  or  as  some 
think,  the  same  part,  from  its  security  and  strengtii,  was  Called  RO- 
BUR,  or  robus,  Pestus.  in  voce.  Liv.  xxxviii.  69.  Valer.  Max.  vi. 
3.  1 .  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  catem^,  chains  ; 
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compedes\e\  pedica,  {eiters  or  bonds  for  the  feet :  manicce^  mana- 
cles or  bonds  for  the  hands  ;  Nsrvvs,  an  iron  bond  or  shackle  for 
the  feet  or  neck,  Festxis  in  voce ;  also  a  wooden  frame  with  holes, 
ia  which  the  feet  were  put  and  fastened,  the  stocks;  sometimes 
also  the  hands  and  neck  ;  called,  likewise  Columnar,  Plaut.  Rndl 
iii.  6.  30.  Uv.  viii,  28.  JBoiVs,  leathern  thongs,  and  also  iron  chains, 
for  tying^the  neck  or  feet,  Plant*  £sin»  iii.  3*  5* 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  scourging,  with  sticks  or  staves  {fus- 
tibus)  ;  with  rods,  {virgis  ;)  with  whips  or  lashes,  (fiagellis.)  ^ut 
the  first  were  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  camp,  where  the  punish- 
ment was  called  Fustuariuh,  and  the  last  to  slaves,  Horat*  Epod* 
4.  Cic.  Robir*  perd.  4.Juv€naL  x.  109.  Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only 
were  applied  to  citizens,  and  the  use  of  these  too  were  forbidden  by 
the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9.  Sallust.  Cat.  51.  Ctc.  ib»  But  under 
the  emperors  citizens  were  punished  with  these,  and  more  severe 
instruments,  as  with  whips  loaded  with  lead,  (paltanbatis^)  he* 

4.  TALIO,  {similitvdo  suppUcii  vel  vmdicto,  hostimentunij)  a 
panishment  similar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a 
limb,  &c*  But  this  punishment,  although  mentioned  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  seems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted,  because  by  law 
the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchased  by  a  pecuniary  compensation, 
{talio  relpana  redimipoterat^)  GeM.xx.  1. 

5.  IGPhOIVIINIA  vel  Infamia.  Disgrace  or  infamy  was  inflicted 
(murebatur  vel  irrogabatur),  either  by  the  censors,  or  by  law,  and 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor.  Those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  enjoying  public  offices  ;  sometimes  also  of  being  witnesses,  or  of 
making  a  testament ;  hence  called  Intestabiles,  Digest. 

6.  EXILIUM,  banishment.  This  word  was  not  used  in  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  bat  Awm  et  ignis  interbictio,  forbidding  one  the 
Hse  of  fire  and  wiat^r,  whereby  a  pi&rson  was  banished  from  Italy, 
but  might  go  to  any  other  place  he  chose.  Augustus  introduced 
two  new  forms  of  banishment,  called  Deportatio,  perpetual  ban- 
ishment to  a  certain  place  :  and  Releoatjo,  either  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  banishment  of  a  person  to  a  certain  place,  without  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  rights  and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  per- 
sons were  only  banished  from  Italy  (iis  Italid  interdicttwi)  for  a  lim* 
ited  time,  P/m.  Ep*  iii.  9. 

7.  SERVITUS,  slavery.  Those  were  sold  as  slaves  who  did  not 
give  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  censor^s  books,  or  refused 
to  enlist  as  soldiers  ;  because  thus  they  were  supposed  to  have  VO7 
luntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens,  Ctc.  C<£$in*  34.;See  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  cii^tV  pr  natural.  Banishment  and 
slavery  were  called  a  civil  death.  Only  the  most  heinous  crimes 
were  punished  by  a  violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have  been  most  usual  to  hang  male* 
factors,  {ipfdici  arbori  suspendere,)  Liv.  i.  26.  afterwards  to  scourge, 
{virgis  cadere)  and  behead  them,  {securiperciUere.)  Liv.  iii.  5,  vii.  19. 
xxvu  15.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  (de  snro  Tarpeio 
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dejicere.)  Id.  vi.  20.  or  from  that  place  in  the  prison  called  Robur, 
Pestus.  Vaku  Max.  vi.  31.  also  to  strangle  them  {laqueo  gulam^ 
guitur,  vel  cervicemfrangere)^  in  prison,  Id.  v.  4.  7«  Sallust.  Cat.  55* 
Cic.  Vatin.  IK  Lucan.\\.  \5A. 

.  The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  or  bu- 
ried ;  but  exposed  before  the  prison,  usually  on  certain  stairs,  call- 
ed Gemonijs  sc.  sccd(By  vel  Gemonii  gradus  {qudd gemiius  locus  es- 
set ;)  and  then  dragged  with  a  hook,  {unco  tracti,)  and  thrown  into 
the^^ber,  Suet.  m.  53.  61.  75.  Vitell.  17.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  74.  P/tn. 
viii.  40.  5.  61.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  3.  Juvenal,  x.  66.  Sometimes, 
however,  their  friends  purchased  the  right  of  burying  them. 

Under  the  emperors,  several  new  and  more  severe  punishments 
were  contrived  ;  as,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  {ad  bestias  damnation) 
burning  alive,  (vmcom6t<rttim,)  &c.  When  criminals  were  burnt, 
they  were  dnessed  in  a  tunic  besmeared  with  pitch  and  other  com* 
bustible  matter ;  called  TUNICA  MOLESTA,  Senec.  Ep.  14.  Jm- 
xenal.  viii.  235.  i.  155.  Martial,  x.  25.  5.  as  the  Christians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  put  to  death,  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44*.  Pitch  is 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times, 
Plant.  Capt/\i\.  4.65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030. 

Sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works,  to  en- 
gage with  wild  beasts,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  40.  or 
were  employed  as  public  slaves  in  attending  on  the  public  baths,  in 
cleansing  common  sewers,  or  repairing  the  streets  and  highways,  Id. 

Slav^  after  being  scourged  {sub  furcd  ccBsi)^  were  crucified  {in 
crucem  acti  sunt)^  usually  with  a  label  or  inscription  on  their  breast, 
intimating  their  crime,  or  the  cause  of  their  punishment,  Dio.  iiv.* 
3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals  when  executed,  Suei. 
Cal.  32.  Dom.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a  title  or  superscription  on  the 
cross  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xxvii.  37.  John  xix.  19.  The  form  of 
the  cross,  is  described  by  Dionysius,  vii.  69.  Vedius  Pollio,  one  of 
.the  friends  of  Augustus,  devised  a  new  species  of  cruelty  to  slaves, 
throwing  them  into  a  fish  pond,  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  (mt<- 
r(Bna,)  Plin.  ix.  23.  s.  39.  Dio.  liv.  23. 

A  person  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a  parent  or  any 
near  relation,  after  being  severely  scourged,  {sanguxmis  virgis  ca- 
sus^ was  «ewed  up  in  a  sack,  {adto  insatus^)  with  a  d(^,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  deep  river, 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  \\.  25.  26.  Senec.  Clem.  i.  23. 

RELIGION  of  the  HEATHEN'.— ORIGm  of  POLYTHEISM. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  sul^ect,  and  would  require  of  itself  a  ^ 
volume.  We  can  only  give  a  few  general  sketches,  interspersing 
some  hints,  which  will  show  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  seeking 
further  information  from  other  sources.  Some  have  supposed  the 
groupe  of  Heathen  Deities  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  custom  in- 
troduced by  the  Poets,  and  practised  both  by  Philosophers  and  Ora* 
tors,  of  personifying  the  VIRTUES  and  VICES  of  the  human 
heart  :  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  opinion.     Tf 
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the  deities  of  the  nations,  their  varioas  characteristics  and  attributes, 
be  considered,  it  will  inimediately  appear  that  their  narabers  'have 
been  increased,  their  characters  embellished,  and  their  exploits 
emblazoned  by  this  circumstance.  We  cannot,  consistently  with 
our  plan,  give  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  One 
or  two  must  suffice.  MINERVA  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom^  and  she 
sprung  from  the  brain  otJvpiUr^  by  the  stroke  of  Vulcan^s  hammer. 
May  we  not  clearly  interpret  thi&  generation  of  wisdom^s  go^fess, 
upon  well  known  and  obvious  principles  ?  Wisdom  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  head ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  labour 
and  application ;  it  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  high  degree  without 

STe^t  mental  exertions ;  and  it  proceeds,  as  does  every  good  gift, 
rom  the  Most  High.  Hence  the  fiction  of  MINERVA'S  being  ge- 
nerated from  the  head  of  JUPITER,  the  king  of  the  gods,  by  the 
stroke  of  VULCAN,  the  most  laborious  and  industrious  among  the 
deities.  VENUS  is  ttie  goddess  of  beauty,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Cythera.  Beauty  is  a 
female  quality,  highly  prized ;  though  a  dangerous  and  precarious 
accomplishment.  The  splendour  and  instability  of  froth,  as  well  as 
its  emptiness,  are  fit  emblems  of  beauty.  The  GRECIAN  islands 
are  to  this  day  famous  for  producing  beautiful  women ;  and  the  sea 
is  a  most  dangerous  element  to  man. 

2.  Others  have  conceived  the  deities  of  the  heathens  to  be  no 
other  than  the  great  men  and  heroes  of  the  earth :  and  their  exploits, 
to  be  only  their  history,  adorned  and  embellished  by  tho.  Orators 
and  Poets.  Facts  almost  innumerable  will  justify  this  hypothesis. 
6ELUS  was  an  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  worshipped  after  his 
decease  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  BEL.  JUPITER  was  the 
king  of  the  gods,  and  born  in  Crete.  A  person  of  that  name  was 
really  king  there,  exercised  bis  sovereignty  over  that  beautiful 
island,  and  was  deified. 

5.  Others  have  supposed  that  many  of  the  deities  took  their  ori- 
gin from  the  perversion  or  misapprehension  of  Scripture  passages, 
faintly  handed  down  by  tradition.     Thus  the  character  of  BAC- 
CHUS has  been  thought  to  be  formed  from  those  of  Jfoah,  Moses, 
and  Joshua :  and,  surely,  if  we  examine  scripture  accounts,  and 
compare  them  with  the  character  of  BACCHUS,  we  shall  find 
some  ground  for  this  supposition,  BACCHUS  was  the  god  of  wine  ; 
bore  a  spear  entwined  with  vine-leaves ;  was  the  conqueror  of 
India;  always  young;  and  performed   many  miraculous  exploits. 
NOAH  planted  a  vineyard,  and  was  intoxicated  with  the  fruit  of 
the  vine.     The  thyrsus  and  youth  of  BACCHUS,  and  the  rod  and 
perpetual  vigour  of  Moses  ;  as  well  as  the  conquests  and  youth  of 
Joshua^  and  those  of  Bacchus^  bear  a  strong  resemblance.     Thus, 
also,  HERCULES  has  been  taken  for  the  SAMSON  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  needless  to  state  the  parallel  in  detail,  the  general  resemblance 
must  strike  us  very  forcibly :  both  of  them  were  remarkable  for 
their  great  strength^  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  ; 
both  of  their  lives  were  subject  to  continual  disquiet  and  danger ; 
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both  were  slaves  to  female  caprice,  and  remarkable  for  tlieir  attach- 
ment to  Tootnen ;  and  a  woman  was  eventually  the  ruin  of  both.  A 
detailed  comparison  between  Moses  and  Bacchus  shows  still  more 
clearly  the  justice  of  the  remark,  that  scripture  history  (misrepre- 
sented or  perverted),  has  furnished  materials  for  fbrming  the  cha- 
racters of  the  heathen  gods.*  Various  derivations  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  name  JUPITER,  otherwise  written  J0VI3  PATER, 
or  ^IISPATER,  the  father  and  king  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  word  will  admit  of  different  etymologies,  according 
to  the  view  in  which  it  is  considered,  and  the  language  whence  it 
may  be  sdpposed  to  spring*  The  word  Jvpiier^  may  be  easily  formed 
from  the  two  Greek  words  Zs^  and  varij^  in  the  vocative  case,  or 
state  €f(  invocation,  ZfiMrunvp,  and  its  meaning  or  signification  may 
be  then  readily  discovered  :  Zsi^,  Zo; ,  Zi)^,  or  Zny^  bein^  clearly  de- 
rived from  Zmm  vivo  J  and  the  proper  meaning  will  then  be  the  father 
of  life.  Again,  Jovispat^r,  another  of  the  names  by  which  this  god 
is  distineoished,  is  a  compound  word,  the  first  part  6(  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  the  oblique  cases  only,  and  may  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  nni,  J  AH  or  JEHOVAH,  /am,  or  /  am  thai  lam  ;  pointing 
out  the  self-sufficiency,  immutability,  eternity,  and  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  Deity*  From  which  it  appears,  that  the  name  and  at- 
tributes of  the  true  God,  perverted  or  misapprehended  by  tradition, 
have  given  occasion  to  the  various  characters  and  worship  applied 
to  Jxipiter. 

4.  The  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  itself  is  a  mystery  in- 
comprehensible by  reason,  has,  in  like  manner,  doubtless,  given 
birth  to  the  tryad  of  Plato,  of  the  Persians^  Indians^  and  other  na- 
tions ;  and  the  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from 
principles  of  reason,  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  immense  mul- 
titude of  heathen  deities. 

6.  Others,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  have  derived  the  ori- 

*"  The  paraUel  between  the  JduietKnd  BACCHUS,  prosecuted  in  detail,  is  uibllows: 

1.  Mysas,  one  of  the  names  of  BACCHUS,  and  Motes,  both  signify  saved  or  drawn 
from  the  water. 

2.  BACCHUS  with  his  Th^sut  or  rod,  fought  against  the  Giants.— ilTMet  con- 
tended against  the  giant  magicians  Janrut  and  Jambres. 

3.  Bacchus  was  brought  up  in  JV^fo,  a  City  or  Mountain  in  Arabia.— «rVoiej  re- 
ceived the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia  :  these  two  names  by  transposition  are 
the  same.  ^ 

4.  BACCHUS  was  for  some  time  secretly  nursed  by  his  aunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  de- 
livered to  be  bi ought  up  by  the  nymphs.— Afoies  was  for  a  time  secretly  nursed  by 
his  mother,  afterwards  exposed  among  the  marshes  formed  by  the  Nile,  taken  up  by 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  Nymphs,  and  by  her  delivered  to  be  nursed,  and 
brought  up  by  his  mother. 

5.  BACCHUS  collected  a  large  army  in  Egypt,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  passed  through  the  desert,  in  order  to  punish  a  wicked  and  rebellious 
nation.— Jtfbfet,  in  like  manner  crossed  the  desert  with  the  Israelites,  composing  a 
laige  body  of  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  for  the  extirpation  of  an 
impious  and  idolatrous  nation. 

6.  The  youthful  vigour  of  Motez  was  preserved  by  divine  power.— The  perpetual 
youth  of  BACCHUS  was  constantly  celebrated  by  the  Poets. 

7.  BACCHUS*S  faithful  dog  was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels.— Cfl/c6. 
the  faithful  companion  of  Motes^  among  other  things,  signifies  a  dog. 
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gin  of  many  of  the  heathen  deities  from  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  which 
vere  first  the  subjects  of  admiration,  and  afterwards  the  objects  of 
worship,  on  account  of  the  extensive  benefits  derived  from  them  to 
mankind.  Thus  PHOEBUS,  f>oi/3o^,  otherwise  called  APOLLO, 
from  9<^(,  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  sometimes  also  called  SOL.  DIA- 
NA on  earth,  was  LUNA  in  heaven.  CASTOR  and  POLLUX^ 
ANDROMEDA,  and  others,  were  stars^  and  TELLUS,  the  god^r 
dess  of  the  earth.  For  the  same  reason,  viz.  for  the  benefits,  Kal 
or  supposed,  to  be  derived  from  them  to  man,  adoration  was  paia  t^^ 
the  deities  of  rivers,  lakes^  fountains^  &c. 

6.  Still  fuither  :  ALLEGORY  has  been  sometimes  successfully 
applied  to  account  for  the  worship  of  noany  of  the  heathen  deities. 
Thus  MATTER,  and  its  various  modifications,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  contemplated,  especially  by  the  Pythagoreans^  under  the  names 
and  characters  of  various  gods.  Thus  the  SATURNUS  of  thft 
Romans^  vrho  was  th# S^a/er  of  the  Saxons,  and  X^ov*^  of  the  Greeks^ 
are  supposed  to  mean  onginal  matter,  or  the  hidden  secret  state  of 
matter,  out  of  which  all  visible  forms  are  generated,  and  into  whick 
they  sink  again  :  whence  this  deity  is  said  to  have  devoured  his  own 
children;  and  because  this  decay  of  forms  is  the  work  of  time,  hft 
is  called  Xpov<^«  He  is  fabled  to  have  been  married  to  OPS,  because 
matter  lyhen  united  to  form  becomes  visible  :  and  OPS  is  called  tha 
mother  of  the  gods,  because  the  elements  which  they  deified,  wera 
no  objects  of  worship,  till  they  were  in  a  formed  state,  and  becaiyiO' 
visible. 

In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  the  Saxon  Idol  Settter,  was  re» 
preoi'iited  by  symbols,  expressive  of  this  physiological  chttnicter. 

PROTEUS,  also,  who  had  the  faculty  of  transforming  himself  ib- 
to  all  shapes,  haa  been  supposed  to  represent  the  same  first  or  pri« 
mordial  matter,  which  is  capable  of  all  forms.  The  SATYRS,  whose 
name  and  signification  are  nearly  allied  to  Saturn,  are  therefore  said, 
to  have  hid  themselves  in  vkv,  which  is  an  equivocal  term,  and  signi-* 
fies  either  wood  or  matter.  It  may  be  remarked,  though  rather  fo* 
reign  to  our  purpose,  that  Woden  or  Goden,  (the  letters  W» 
and  [G.  being  convertible,  and  frequently  used  the  one  for  the 
other,  as  in  GALLIA  and  WALLIA,)  was  one  of  the  Saxon  gods^ 
the  god  of  war,  and  in  very  high  estimation  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  that  our  term  for  the  Deity,  viz.  GOD,  is  borrowed  trooi 
the  Saxon,  omitting  tlie  termination.  The  adjective,  good^  majr 
have  the  same  etymology. 

We  need  not  be^surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  gods  of  the 
Romans,  hereafter  mentioned,  were  very  numerous  :  for  they  read* 
ily  adopted  the  gods  of  the  nations  which  they  conquered  ;  and 
sometimes  conveyed  their  statues  or  images,  with  great  ceremooyi 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  from  foreign  parts.  So  pliable  was  the  spi» 
rit  oi Polytheism,  that  the  worship  of  different  deities  seldom  occa* 
jjoned  any  feuds  or  animosities  among  their  devotees. 

The  very  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  mqltiplicity  of  gods,  natura));^ 
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relaxes  tbe  severity  of  religious  sentiment ;  the  homage  paid  is  mere- 
ly external ;  it  does  not  engage  the  heart ;  and  the  mind,  distracted 
by  utilimited  variety,  and  without  any  fixed  and  determinate  object 
of  worship,  readily  distributes  a  portion  of  its  regasd,  to  gratify  the 
partiality  of  a  neighbour  or  friend. 

For  these  reasons,  althougbthe  senate  considered  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  public  religion,  and  particular  officers,  called  adiles, 
wer^  annually  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other  things,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  new  gods,  orof  new  religious  ceremoniies  ^ 
80  loose  where  the  reliigious  principles  of  the  Romans^  that  the  intro- 
duction or  rejection  of  foreign  deities  rarely  excited  ai\y  alarm,  and 
never  produced  any  dangerous  commotion. 

The  Christian  system,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  because  it  com- 
bated their  prejudices,  and  opposed  the  deep-rooted  and  favourite 
corruptions  and  passions  of  the  human  heart :  but  because  it  nar- 
rowed the  basis  of  religious  homage,  and  condemned  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  ot  Pagan  worship,  raised  the  most  violent  re- 
sentment, and  occasioned  fierce  and  bloody  persecutions. 

The  Jewish  religion,  if  its  professors  had  not  been  despised  for 
their  obscurity,  the  smallness  of  their  number,  and  their  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  their  own  ceremonies,  which  were  by  these  ignorant 
idolaters  supposed  to  be  either  unnecessary,  or  ridiculous,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  attended  with  the  same  effects. 

•      RELIGION  OF  THB  ROMANS. 
I.  The  GODS  whom  (hey  Worshipptd. 

These  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majorum  gen- 
Itiim,  and  Mnorum  gentium^  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  13.  in  allusion  to  the  di- 
vision of  senators.     See  p.  1 4. 

The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  celestial  dei- 
ties, and  those  called  Dii  Selecti. 

The  great  celestial  deities  were  twelve  in  number :  Diorws.  vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Zeus  narvig  voc.  Ziu  n4P«f,)  the  king  of  Gods  and 
men  ;  the  son  o{  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops^  the  goddess  of  the  earth  ; 
bom  and  educated  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  supposed  to  have  de- 
throned his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom  with  his  broth- 
ers ;  so  that  he  himself  obtained  the  air  and  earth,  Neptune  the  sea, 
and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions ; — usually  represented  as  sitting  on  an 
ivoiy  throne,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt 
ifulmen)  in  his  right,  with  an  eagle  ;  and  Hebe^  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
and  goddess  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Gunynudes^  the  son  of  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer,  {pinctma  vel  pocUlator^)  attending  on  him ;  called  Ju- 
piter Fbretrius,  (a  ferendo,  qu6d  ei  spolia  opima  aflferebanturfer- 
culo  velkretro  gesta^  Liv.  i.  10.  ve/a  feriendo,  Plutarch.  inRomu- 
loj^Omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  dttcem^  Propert.  iv.  11.  46. 
Dionys.  i.  34.)  Elicii;s,  {qudd  se  ilium  certo  carmine  e  calo  elicere 
posse  credebant,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  327.  ut  edoceret,  quomodo  prodigia 
fulminibus,  aliove  quo  viso  missa^  curarentw  vel  expiarentur^  ibid.  &: 
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Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator  Capitolinus,  and  Tonans,  which  two  were 
different,  and  bad  diQerent  temples,  Dio.  liv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  29.  ii 
91.  Tarpeios,  Latialis,  DiESPiTER,  (Jtei  et  Iucis;?a(6r)  Optimus 
Maximus,  Oltmpicus,  Summ us,  &c.  Suh  Jovefrigidoj  siA  dio,  under 
the  cold  air,  Herat.  Od.  i.  I.  25.  ii«  3.  23.  Dextro  Jove^  by  the  fa- 
Toar  of  Jupiter,  Pers,  v.  114.  Incolumi  Jovcy  i.  e.  Capitolio^  ubiJupi" 
ttr  colebatur^  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods,  the 
goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth ; — called  Jdno  reoina  vel 
regia  :  Pronuba,  (gudd  nubentibus  prasset^  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
166.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris  prafecta  maritis^  i.  e.  nuptialibus  so- 
iemnitatibus,  ib.  xii.  65.)  Matrof^a,  Lucina,  (qtidd  lucem  naacenti^ 
bus  daretj)  Mon^ta,  (a  manendoj  because,  when  an  earthquake  haip- 
pened,  a  voice  was  uttered  from  her  temple,  advising  the  Romans 
to  make  expiation  bj  sacrificing  a  pregnant  sow,  Cic.  divifin  i.  45* 
ii.  32.)  represented  in  a  long  robe,  {stqla)  and  magnificent  dress  : 
sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  a  Jight  car,  drawn  by  peacocks,  at* 
tended  by  the  Aurje,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,  the  goddess  of 
the  rainbow.     Junone  secundd^  by  the  favour  of,  Virg.  Mn.  iv,  45. 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  hence  said 
to  have  sprung  {cum  clypeo  prosiluisse^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  841.)  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  by  the  st(y>ke  of  Vulcan;  Ter.  Heaui.  v.  4»  13* 
ako  of  war  and  of  arms ;  said  to  be  the  inventrcss  of  spinning  and  we^y^ 
im^  {lamficii  et  (ex/urce,)  of  the  olive,  and  of  warlike  chariots;  Ovid, 
ibidm — called  Armipdtens,  Tntonia  virgo,  because  she  was  first  seen 
near  the  lake  Tritmis  in  Africa  ;  Altica  vd  Cecropia^  because  she 
was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Athens ; — represented  as  an  termed  virgin, 
beautiful,  but  stern  and  dark-coloured,  with  azure  or  sky-coloured 
eyes,  {glauds  occulisy  y'KDLwcuyittg  A4>jvii,)  shining  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat 
or  an  owl,  (^Xav^,  -'<oi,  noctua,)  Cell.  ii.  26.  having  an  helmet  on  her 
head,  and  a  plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air;  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left,  a  shield,  covered  with  the  skin  of 
the  goat  Amalthea^  by  wliich  she  was  nursed,  (hence  called  £GIS,) 
given  her  by  Jupiter,  whose  shield  had  the  same  name,  Virg.  Atln. 
viii.  354.  &  ibi  Serv.  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa^  a  monster  with  snaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one 
who  looked  at  it  into  stone,  ibid. 

Thefte  was  a  statue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM,)  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religiously  kept  in  her  temple 
by  the  Trojans,  and  stolen  from  thence  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes. 
Tolerare  coto  vitam  tenuique  MinervA^  i.  e.  lanificio  mm  quizstuoso^ 
by  spinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  small  profit.  Virg.  .Sn.  viii. 
409.  Invita  Minerva^  i.  e.  adversanie  et  repugnante  naturd^  against 
nature  or  natural  genius.  Cic,  Off.  i.  31.  Agere  aliquid  pingui  Mi' 
7ierrd,  simply,  bluntly,  without  art,  Columell.  \.pr.  33.  xi.  L  32. 
Abnormis  sapiens,  crassdqae  J^Unervd^  a  philosopher  without  rules, 
and  of  strong  rough  common  sense,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  Sifs  Minervam^ 
sc.  docet,  a  proverb  against  a  person,  who  pretends  to  teach  those 
who  are  wiser  than  himself,  or  to  teach  a  thing  of  which  he  himself 
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ii  ignof^nt,  Ck.  Acad,  u  4.  Festus, — ^^allas  is  also  put  for  oil,  Ovid» 
Ep.  xix.  44.  because  she  is  said  first  to  have  taught  the  use  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are  mention- 
ed by  the  poets  ;  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of 
Saturn,  who  are  oflen  confounded  :  But  the  latter  chiefly  was  wor- 
shipped at  RoniO.  In  her  sanctuary  Was  supposed  to  be  preserved 
the  Palladium  of  Troy,  (Jatale  pignus  imperii  Romani.)  Li  v.  xxvi. 
37.  and  a  fire  kept  continually  burning  by  a  number  of  virgins,  call- 
ed the  Vestal  Virgins  ;  brought  by  iEneasfrom  Troy,  Virg.  .^n.  ii. 
997.  hence  hie  locus  es  Vestfz^  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem,  Ovid* 
Trist.  iii.  1.  39.  near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  ih.  40.  OraL 
Od.i.  2i  16. 

5.  CERES,  the  goddess  of  corn  sind  husbandry,  the  sister  of  Ju- 
piter; worshipped  chiefly  at  Eleusisin  Greece,  and  in  Sicily  :  her 
sacred  rites  were  kept  very  secret. — She  is  represented  with  her 
head  crowned  with  ears  of  corn  or  poppies,  and  her  robes  falling 
down  to  her  feet,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.  She  is  said  to  have 
wandered  over  the  whole  earth  with  a  torch  in  her  hatid,  which  she 
lighted  at  Mount  ^tna  :  {Hinc  Cereris  sacris  nunc  guoque  tada  da* 
iur^  Ovid-  Fast.  iv.  494.)  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpina^  who 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto. PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legifera^  the  lawgiver^  because  laws  were  the  ef- 
fect of  husbandry,  P/m.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana^  bechuse  her  sacred  rites 
were  celebrated  with  great  secrecy,  Horat^  Od.  iii.  2.  27.  and  with 
torches  ;  whence,  etper  ttediferm  mystica  sacra  DecB^  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42. 
particularly  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  ^{sacra  Eleusinia^)  from  which,  by  the 
Voice  of  a  herald,*  the  wicked  were  excluded  ;  and  even  Nero,  while 
in  Greece,  dared  not  to  profane  them.  Suet,  Ker.  34.  Whoever  en- 
tered without  being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibitiOD^ 
Was  put  to  death.  Lib.  xxxi.  14.  Those  initiated  were  called  MvsTiE 
Ovid,  Fast,  ivi  366.  (a  fA^w,  premo^)  whence  mysttrium,  A  preg- 
nant sow  was  saorificed  to  Ceres,  because  that  animal  was  hurtful 
to  the  corn  fields,  Ovid  Pont.  ii.  9.  30*  Met,  xv.  111.  And  a  fox 
tiras  burnt  to  death  at  her  sacred  rites,  with  torches  tied  around  it; 
because  a 'fox  wrapt  round  with  stubble  and  hay  set  on  fire,  being 
let  go  by  a  boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corn  of  the  people  of  Car- 
flelli,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  681.  to  712.  as  the  fbxes  of 
Samson  did  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  Judg,  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  f<fr  corn  or  bread ;  as,  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccha 
friget  Venus,  without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold,  Terent,  Eun. 
iv.  5.  6.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  {a  nando,  Cic.  Nat,  D.  ii.  26.  yel  quddmare 
itfrcu  ohnuhit,  iLtnubes  calum  ;  a  nuptu,  idest^opertione^  unde  nup' 
lis,  Varr,  L*  Z#.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter ; 
'—^represented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  dolphin  in  his 
.  left ;  one  of  his  feet  resting  on  part  of  a  ship  :  his  aspect  majestic 
and  serene  :  Sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  sea-horses,  with  a 
ttkon  on  each  side  \  called  Momvs^  Vxrg^  Mh.  iii.  74.  becauee  wor* 
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shipped  at  £gae,  a  town  in  the  island  of  EubaBa,  Homer.  II.  y.  SO. 
Vierque  J/eptunus,  the  mare  superum  and  inferum^  on  both  sides  of 
Italy  :  or  J^eptnne  who  presides  over  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  (/i- 
qtuntibus  stagnis  marimm  salso^)  CatulU  xxix*  3.  Ntptunia  arva  vel 
regna^  the  sea,  f^irg.  Mn.  viii.  695.  Kepiunius  dux^  Sei.  Pompei* 
us,  Horai.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who,  from  his  power  at  sea,  called  himself 
the  son  of  Neptune,  Dio.  xlviii.  19.  M'eptunia  Pergama  vel  Troja, 
because  its  walls  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune  and  Apol- 
lo, Ovid.  Fast.  I.  5.  5.  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  625.  at  the  request  of  Laome* 
don,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defrauded  them  of  their  promised  hire, 
{pacta  mercede  destituit^)  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3.  32.  that  is,  he  applied  to 
that  purpose,  the  money  which  he  had  vowed  to  their  service,  Serv, 
in  Virg*  On  which  account  Neptune  was  ever  after  hostile  to  the 
Trojans  ;  Virv.  Mn.  ii.  610.  and  also  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502. 
Apollo  was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ;  being  also 
ofiended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter 
of  his  priest  Chryses,  Serv.  ib.  whom  Agamemnon  made  a  captive, 

Ovid.  Remed.  Jim  469.  Hmner.  11.  i. The  wife  of  Neptune  was 

Amphitritty  sometimes  put  for  the  sea,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Besides  Neptune,  there  were  other  sea-gods  and  goddesses;  Oce* 
ihusy  and  his  wife  Tetfu/s  ^  Nertus^  and  his  wife  Dorisy  the  JVire- 
»df»,  Thetis^  DotOy  Galatea,  Sic.  Triton^  Proteus^  Portumnus,  the 
son  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus,  Ino,  Palemon,  Sic. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  loam  of  the  sea,  near  the  island  Cythera  /  hence 
called  Cytherea^  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  5.  Virg.  ASr^.  ib.  128.  Marina.  Id. 
iii.  26.  6.  and  by  the  Greeks,  ^A(pp*Strn^  ab  «9^o^,  tpuma :  according 
to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  DiOne  ;  hence 
called  Diofuea  mater^  by  her  son  £nea8,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  19.  and 
hence  Julius  Caesar  was  called  Dionans^  as  being  descended  from 
lulus,  the  son  of  £neas,  Id^  Eel.  ix.  47.  Diorueo  sub  antra,  under 
the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  39. — the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171.  Sic.  worshipped  chiefly  at  Pa^ 
phos,  Am&thus,  -tml)«,3nd  Idalia^  v.  -turn,  in  Cyprus;  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  and  at  Cnidusin  Caria  ;  hence  called  Cypris,  -idis,  Dea  Pa* 
phia;  Amathusia  Venus,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia^  Vii^. 
iEn.  V.  760,  and  Erycina,  Horat.  Od.  i.  2,  33.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8. 
Regina  Cnidiay  Horat.  Od.  i.  30.  1.  Fenw*  Cnidm,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13. 
Verr.  iv.  60.  Abna  decens,  aurea,  formosa,  &c.  also  Cloacina  or 
.  Cluacina,  from  clucre,  anciently  the  same  with  luere  or  put  gar  e,  be- 
cause her  temple  was  built  in  the  place  where  the  Romans  and  Sa-* 
bines,  after  laying  aside  their  arms,  and  concluding  an  agreement, 

purified  themselves,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36. Also  supposed  to  be  the 

samfB  with  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  Dionys.  iv.  15.  whom 
some  make  the  same  with  Proserpine,  Plutarch,  in  Mima,  67. 
— often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence  of  it :  Damnosa  Venus,  Ho- 
nit.  Ep.  i.  18.  21.  Serajuvenum  Venus,  eoqne  inexhausta  pubertas. 
Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  20. — ^for  a  mistress,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  11 9. — 
4.  U3i  Virg.  Ec.  iii.  68. — ^for  beauty,  comeliness,  or  grace,  Plaut. 
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Stick,  ii.  1.  5*  TabiJiB  pictcs  Venus,  Tel  Venusias,  quam  Ctrisci  x<^« 
vocant.  Piin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  Dicendi  veneres^  the  graces,  Quinctil'- 
tan,  X.  1.  Venerem  habere,  Seoec.  Benef.  ii.  38*  Cicero  Bays 
there  were  more  than  one  Venus,  MiL  D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  dUUa 
qudd  ad  omnes  res  veniret ;  atqiie  ex  ea  venustas,  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Ve- 
NERii,  i.  e.  servi  Veneris^  Id  Caecii.  17.) 

The  tree  most  acceptable  to  Venus,  was  the  myrtle,  Virg,  EcL 
vii.  62.  <$r  Serv.  in  loc.  JSn-  v.  72.  hence  she  was  called  Myrtka, 
and  by  corruption  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29.  s.  36.  Plutarch,  qurst. 
Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Virg  «^n.  viii.  635.  and  the 
month  most  agreeable  to  her  was  April,  because  it  produced  flow- 
ers; hence  called  m<n^t5  Veneris,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11.  15.  on  the 
first  day  of  which,  the  matrons,  crowned  with  myrtle,  used  to  bathe 
themselves  in  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to 
whom  they  offered  frankincense,  that  she  would  conceal  their  de- 
fects from  their  husbands,  Ovid.  Fast^  iv.  139  &c. 

The  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  son  CUPID ;  or  rather  the 
Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them ;  but  the  two  most  remacka- 
ble,  were  one  {Eros)  who  caused  love,  and  the  other  {Antgros)  who 
made  it  cease,  or  produced  mutual  love ;  painted  with  wings,  a 
quiver,  bow,  and  darts :  the  three  GRACES,  Gratia  vel  Charites, 
Mglaia  or  Pasithea^  Thalia^  and  Euphrosyne^  represented  generally 
naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together;  and  NYMPHS  dancing 
with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their  head,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  5, — 30. 
6.  ii.  8.  13.  Senec.  Benef.  1.3. 

8.  VULCANUS  vel  Muldber^  the  god  of  fire,  (Ionipotbns,  Viig. 
X.  243.)  and  of  smiths ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  husband 
of  Venus :  represented  as  a  lame  blacksmith,  hardened  from  the 
forge,  with  a  nery  red  face  whilst  at  work,  and  tired  and  heated 
after  it.  He  is  generally  the  subject  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  the  other 
gods,  as  a  cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  had  his  workshop  {officina)  chiefly  in  Lem- 
nos,  and  in  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  islands  near  Sicily,  or  in  a  cave 
of  Mount  £tna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopes^  giants  with  one 
eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  usually  employed  in  making  thun- 
derbolts for  Jupiter,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  416.  &c.  Hence  Vulcan  is 
represented  in  spring  as  eagerly  lighting  up  tbe  fires  in  their  toil- 
some or  strong-smelling  workshops,  (graves  ardens  urit  offtcinas^)  to 
provide  plenty  of  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  summer,  IZb- 
rat.  Od.  i.  4.  7.  called  avidus^  greedy,  Id  iii.  58.  as  Virgil  calls  ^- 
nw,  fire,  edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  Mn.  ii.  758. some- 
times put  for  fire,  ih.  31 K  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horat.  Sat.  15.  74.  Plaut. 
Amph.  i.  K  185.  called  tuteus^  from  its  colour,  Juvenal,  x.  133.  from 
luteum  V.  /il/em,  woad,  the  same  with  glastwgfi.  Caps.  B.  G.  v.  14. 
which  dies  yellow ;  herha  qua  carulium  t?j/fcitm/,  Vitruv.  vii.  14. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  5.  s.  26.  Croceo  mutabit  vellera  luto^  Virg.  Eel.  44.  lur 
tewn  ovi^  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  Plin.  x.  53.  or  rather  from  lutum^  clay, 
liUeusj .  dirty.  Cicero  also ,  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Mtt. 
D*  iii.  22,  as  indeed  he  does  in  speaking  of  most  of  the  gods* 
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9.  MARS  or  Mdvdrs^  the  god  of  war,  wd  son  of  Jono ;  wonilup-> 

S^  by  the  Thraciaos,  O^tse,  aad  Scythians,  and  especially  by  the 
omand,  as  the  fiither  of  Romulus,  their  founder,  called  Uraaivui^ 
(d  gradiendo;)  Oxid.  FasU  ii.  861.  painted  with  a  fierce  aspect^ 
riding  in  a  chariot,  or  on  horseback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  spear* 
Mars,  when  peaceable,  was  called  Qoirinus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  u  296. 

BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  sister  of  Mars* 

A  round  shield  (ANCILE,  qnddab  omni  partt  tedium  tii,  Ovid. 
Fast  iii.  377.)  is  said  to  hare  fallen  from  neaven,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  supposed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  which  was  kept  with 
great  care  in  his  sanctuary,  as  a  symbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
empire,  by  the  priests  of  Mars,  who  were  called  SALiI ;  and  that  it 
might  not  be  stolen,  eleven  others  were  made  quite  like  it,  {ancUiaj 
-itun,  vel  -ioramJ) 

The  animals  sacred  to  Mars  were  the  horse,  the  wolf,  and  the 
woodpecker,  {jncxis.)  Mars  is  often,  by  a  metonymy,  put  for  war  or 
the  fortune  of  war ;  thus,  Mquo^  vario,  ancipitty  incerto  Martt  pug» 
rui^um  e^^,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  success;  Mars  communis^ 
the  uncertain  events  of  war,  Ctc.  Accendtre  Martem  cantUy  u  e^pug^ 
nam  vel  milites  adpugnam  tMd  ckre :  collato  Martt  et  eminuspug- 
nare  ;^invadunt  Martem  clypeis  i.  e.  pugnam  ineunt^  Virg*  J^ostro 
Martt  alufuidperagere^  by  our  own  strength,  without  assistance,  Ctc. 
Verecundtcd  eratj  eqititem  suo  alitnoque  Martt  pugnart^  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  Liv.  iii.  62.  Valert  Marleforensi^  to  be  a  good  pleader, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  39.  Dictrt  difficile  est^  qtdd  Mars  tuus  egerit  illicj 
i.  e.  bellied  virtus,  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7.  45.  Kostro  Martty  by 
our  army  or  soldiers,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  24.  Alttro  Martt^  in  a  se- 
cond battle,  ib.  34.  Mars  ttms,  your  manner  of  fighting  Ovid*  Art. 
Am.  i.  212.  Incursu  gemini  Martis,  by  land  and  sea,  Lucan.  vi.  269. 

10.  M£RCURIUS,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas;  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods;  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain  ;  whence  his  name,  (ac- 
cording to  others,  qiMsi  Medicurrius,  q^tod  medius  inter  deos  et  ho- 
mines currebat ;)  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  harp  ;  the  pro- 
tector of  poets,  and  men  of  geniu3,  (Mercurialiumvirorum,)  of  musi- 
cians, wrestlers.  Sic.  the  conductor  of  souls  or  departed  ghosts  to 
their  proper  mansions ;  also  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  thieves, 
called  CylleniuSy  v.  Cyllenia  proles,  from  CyJlene,  a  mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  which  he  was  born ;  and  Tegeceus,  from  Tegea,  a  city  near  it. 

The  distinjgaishing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  hisretOsus^  or  wing- 
ed cap ;  the  Talaria,  or  winged  sandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  Cadxtceus^ 
or  wand  {virga)  with  two  serpents  about  it  in  his  hand  ;  sometimes 
as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a  purse,  (mar^t^tum,)  Herat,  i*  10. 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiE  trunci,  shapeless  posts  with  a  mar- 
ble head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  used  to  be  erected 
where  several  roads  met,  (m  compitis,)  to  point  out  the  way  ;  on 
sepulchres,  in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houses,  &:c.  Ex  quovis 
Ugnononfit  Mercurius,  every  one  cannot  become  a  scholar. 
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1 1 .  APOLLO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the  island 
Delos,;  the  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  and  archery  ; 
called  ako  Phabus  and  SoL  He  bad  oracles  in  many  places :  the 
chief  was  at  Delphi  in  Pbocis  ;  called  by  various  names  from  the 
places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Ctfnthtusy  from  Cynthus,  a  moun- 
tain in  Delos  ;  Patareus^  or  -au^,  from  Patara,  a  city  in  Lycia  ;  La* 
iousj  son  of  Latona,  ThymbrchiSj  Gryncsusj  &c.  also  Pythius^  from 
having  slain  the  serpent.  Python^  {vela  ^v0tir6w^  quod  consuleretur.) 

Apollo  is  usually  represented  as  a  beautiful  beardless  young  man, 
with  long  hair,  (hence  called  tntonsus  etcrinitus^  Ovid.  Trist.  iii*  1. 
60.)  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  rifgrht  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand 
a  lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to 
him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among  the  birds. 

The  son  of  APOLLO  was  JISCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  physic, 
worshipped  formerly  at  Epidaums  in  Argdlis^  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  or  leaning  on  a  staff,  round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined : 
— represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  dressed  in  a  loose 
robe^^with  a  staff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES  ;  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  or  memory  ;  lAdpe, 
the  muse  of  heroic  poetry  ;  Clio^  of  history ;  Melpomene^  of  trage- 
dy ;  Thalia^  of  comedy  and  pastorals ;  Erdto^  of  loye-songs  and 
hymns ;  Euterpe^  of  playing  on  the  flute  ;  Terpsichore^  of  the  harp; 
Polyhymnia^  of  gesture  and  delivery,  also  of  the  three-stringed  in- 
strument called  oarbiiosy  vel  -on  ;  and  Urania^  of  astronomy ;  Jlusonm  ■ 
Ei^lL  20.  Diodor.  iv.  7.  PhomtUus  de  Katura  Deorum- 

The  Musefe  frequented  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Piirus, 
&c.  the  fountains  Castalius,  Aganippe,  or  Hypocrene,  &c.  ;  whence 
they  had  various  names,  HeliconXaes,  Pamasstdes,  Pierides,  Castali- 
des,  Thespiddes,  PempliAdes. 

12.  DIANA,  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting ;  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and  HecAte  in  hell ; 
hence  Urgemina,  diva  triformis,  Tria  Virginia  ora  Diana,  Virg.  -fin. 
iv.  52.  Also  LacCna,  Illithya,  et  Genitalis  seu  Genetyllis  ;  because 
she  assisted  women  in  child-birth  ;  Mfctiluca,  and  siderum  regina, 
Horat.  Trivia,  from  her  statues  standing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  represented  as  a  tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a  quiver  on 
her  shoulder,  and  a  javelin  or  bow  in  her  right  hand,  chasing  deer  or 
other  animals. 

These  twelve  deitiea  were  called  Consentes,  -urn  ;  ( Verr.  L.  L. 
vii.  38.  quia  in  consilium  Jovis  adhibebantur,  Augustin.  de  Civit. 
Dei.  iv.  23.  Duodecim  enim^  decs  advocat,  Senec.  Q.  Nat  ii.  41.  a 
consensu,  quasi  consentientes*:  vel  a  censendo,  i.  e.  consulo  :)  and 
are  comprehended  in  these  two  verses  of  Ennius  :  as  quoted  by 
Apuleius,  de  Deo  Socratis  : 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mcrcurius,  JovP,  JsCeptunus^  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  marked  :  j.  o.  m •  iV  e.  Jovi 
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oj}tivio  niaxiinoy  Ceterisq.  dis  Con'sentidus.  They  were  also  call* 
ed  Dii  MA6NI,  Virg,  Mn.  iiif  12.  Ovid.  Amor.  \\u  6.  and  CjClestes, 
Vilruv.  i.  8.  Ftrg.  wE».  i.  391.  Cic.  Legg.  ii,  8.  or  nobiles,  Ovid. 
Met.  u  172.  and  are  represented  as  occupying  a  difTerent  part  of 
heaven  from  the  inferior  gods,  who  are  called  plebs,  ibid. 

The  DII  SELECT!  were  Eight  in  Numhtr. 

1.  SATURNUS,  the  god  of  time  ;  the  son  of  Calus  or  UranuSy 
and  Terra  or  Vesta. 

Titan  his  brother  resigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  condition, 
that  he  should  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  account  he  is  feign- 
ed by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  they  were  bom., 
but  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive  him,  and  bring  up  by  stealth  Ju- 
piter and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy,  and 

E.ve  name  to  Latium^  (rom  his  lurking  there,  (a  latendo.)  He  was 
ndly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under  Saturn  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  produced 
food  in  abundance  spontaneously ;  when  all  things  were  in  common, 
Virg.  G.  i.  1 25.  and  when  there  was  an  intercourse  between  the 
gods  and  men  upon  earth  ;  which  ceased  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages, 
when  even  the  virgin  Astrea^  or  goddess  of  justice,  herself,  who  re- 
mained on  earth  longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  last,  provoked  by  the 
wickedness  of  men,  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150.  The  only  goddess 
then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  i.  6.  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand^ 
or  a  serpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

3.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  also  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted  with  two 
faces,  (hifrons  vel  biceps.)  His  temple  was  open  in  time  of  war, 
and  shut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  1.19.  A  street  in  Rome,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was  called  by  his  name  ; 
thus  Janus  summus  ab  imo,  the  street  Janus  from  top  to  bottom.  Ho- 
rat.  Ep,  i.  I.  54.  medius^  the  middle  part  of  it ;  id.  Sat.  ii.  3. 18.  Cic. 
Phil*  vi.  5.  Thoroughfares  {transitionespervia)  from  tiim  were  called 
Janif  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  private  houses,  Januoe^  Cic. 
N.  D.  ii.  27.  thus  dextro  Skino portcs.  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn :  called  also  Ops^  Cybelcy  Magna 
Maier^  Mater  Deorum^  Berecynthia^  Idasay  and  Dynuymenej  front 
three  mountains  in  Phrygia :  She  was  painted  as  a  matron,  crowned 
with  towers,  {turrita,)  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  Ovid.  Fast. 
iv.  249.  &c. 

Cybehy  or  a  sacred  stone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxix.  11  •  &  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infernaj  re- 

?*ons  ;  called  also  Orcus^f  Jupiter  vifemus  et  Stygius.     The  wife  of 
luto  was  PROSERPINA,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he  carried 
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off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily ;  call^ 
ed  Juno  infema  or  Strfgia^  often  confounded  with  Hecate  and  Luna 
or  Diana;  supposed  to  preside  over  sorceries  or  incantations,  (vene- 
Jiciis  praesse.) 

There  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FATES  or  Destinies,  (PARC^,  a  parcendo  vel  per  An- 
TiPHRASiN,  quod  nemini  par  cant,)  the  daughters  of /ti/^t^erand  Themis, 
or  oi  Erebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number ;  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  ^/ro- 
.  pos^  supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  men  by  spinning ;  Ovid.  Pont, 
u  8.  64*  Ep.  xii.  3.  Ctotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachisis  span,  and  Atrd' 
pos  cut  the  thread  :  When  there  was  nothing  on  the  distaff  to  spin, 
it  was  attended  with  the  same  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  u.  6.  46.  Sometiroea 
they  are  all  represented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lu* 
can.  iii.  18.  The  FURIES,  (Furia  vel  Dtree,  Eumenides  vel  Erin- 
nyes,)  also  three  in  number,  Alecto,  Tvsipkdne,  and  Megara  ;  repre- 
sented with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair;  holding  in  their 
hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked  ;  MORS  vel  Le- 
thumj  death  *,  SOMNUS,  sleep,  &c.  The  punishments  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  were  sometimes  represented  in  pictures,  to  deter  men 
from  crimes,  Plaut.  Captiv.  v.  4.  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  ; 
called  also  Liber  or  Lycsus,  because  wine  frees  the  minds  of  men 

^  from  care :  described  as  the  conqueror  of  India  ;  represented  always 
young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy-leaves,  sometimes  with  horns, 
hence  called  cornioer,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii.  33.  holding  in  his  hand  a 
'  thyrsus  or  spear  bound  with  ivy  ;  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers, 
lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus,  his  nurse  and  preceptor.  Bac- 
chanals (/rantic  women,  Baccha,  Tryades  vel  Menades),  and  satyrs, 
Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  715. — 770.  Ep.  iv.  47. 

The  sacred  rites  of  Bacchus,  (Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel  Dionysia,) 
were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called  trietericOy)  in  the 
night-time,  chiefly  on  Citharon  and  Ismenus  in  Bceotia,  on  IsmdruSj 
Rhodope,  and  Edon  in  Thrace. 

PRl APUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ve- 
nus, Sero^  in  Virg.  G.  iv,  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  sun,  the  same  with  Apollo  ;  but  sometimes  also  dis- 
tinguished, and  then  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Hyperion,  one  of  the 
Ttiansov  giants  produced  by  the  earth  ;  who  is  also  put  for  the  snn« 

Sol  Was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  surrounded 
widi  rays,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by 
the  Horcs  or  four  seasons,  Ver,  the  spring ;  Mstas,  the  summer  ; 
Autumnus,  the  autumn  ;  and  Hiems,  the  winter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  chiefly  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name* 
oi  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Dti  Selecti,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  only  by  two 
horses. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  dcemon  or  tutelary  god,  who  was  supposed  to 
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take  care  of  every  one  from  bis  birth  during  the  whole  of  life.  Places 
and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  person  had  two  Genii^  the 
one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defraudare  genium  suum^io  pinch  one^s 
appetite,  Ter,  Phorm.  i.  1.  10.  Indulgere  genio^  to  indulge  it,  Pers^ 
V.  161. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENATES, 
household-gods,  who  presided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  mane^  of  their 
ancestors,  Virg.  Mn.  ix.  2bb.  Small  waxen  images  of  them,  clothed 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  the  hall, 
{in  airio.)  On  festivals  they  were  crowned  with  garlands,  PlauU 
Trin.u  1.  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them,  JuvenaL  xii.  89. 
Suet.  Aug.  31.  There  were  not  only  Lares  domestici  et  familiares, 
but  also  Compitales  et  vialesjmilitares  et  marinij  &c. 

The  Penates  (sive  a  penu ;  est  enim  omne  quo  vescuntur  hominesj 
PENUS  ;  sive  ^uoc/ penitus  insidentj  Cic.  Nat  Deor.  ii.27.  Diiper 
quos  penitus  spiramusj  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  v.^  Idem  acMagni  Dii,  Ju- 
piter,  JunOj  Minerva^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  296.)  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  the  house,  which  was  called  Penetralia  ;  ' 
also  Imphvium  or  Compluvium^  Cic.  et  Suet.  Apg.  92.  There  were 
likewise  Pu6/tct  Pena/e5,  worshipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii.  17. 
under  whose  protection  the  city  and  temples  were.  These  ^neas 
brought  with  him  from  Troy,  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  293.  717.  iii.  148.  iv. 
598.     Hence  Patrii  Penates,  famtliaresguey  Cic,  pro  Dom.  57.    ' 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  the  same ;  and  thej[ 
seem  sometimes  to  be  confounded,  Ctc.  P.  Quinct.  26.  &  27.  Ferr. 
iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv,  i.  29t  The  Penates  ^"%.^ 
were  of  divine  origin ;  the  Lares  of  human.  Certain  persons  were 
admitted,  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  who  were  not  to  that  of  the 
Penates.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  house,  the  Lares  also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  sea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a  house  or  dwelling :  Apto  cum  tare  fundus^ 
Horat  Od.  i.  12.  44.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  95.  &  362.  So  Penates  ;  thus, 
J^ostris  succede  Penatibus  hospeSj  Vii^g.  ^n.  viii- 123.  Plin.  Pan.  47« 
*  Ovid.  Fast,  vu  529. 

,     *    DH  MINORUM  GENTIUM,  or  INFERIOR  DEITIES. 

« 

Thbse  were  of  various  kinds : 

1 .  Dii  INDIGETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the  gods  on  ac- 
count of  their  virtues  and  merits :  of  whom  the  chief  were, — 
•  HERCULES,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphi- 
tryon, king  of  Thebes  *,  famous  for  his  -twelve  labouni,  and  other 
exploits ;  squeezing  two  serpents  to  death  in  his  cradle,  killing  the 
lion  in  the  Nemaean  wood,  the  Hydra  of  the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of 
Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed  stag  on  mount  Men&lus,  the  harpies 
in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horses,  who  were  fed  on 
human  flesh,  the  wild  bull  in  the  island  Crete,  cleansing  the  stables 
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of  Augcas,  subduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog 
Cerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxeti  of  the  three-bodied  Gery- 
on,  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the/re^um  Gaditanum^  or  Streigbts 
of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperidcs^  and 
killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  slaying  the  giant  Antaeus, 
and  the  monstrous  thief  Cacus,  Sic. 

Hercules  was  called  Alcxdes  from  jJIc(bus  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ; 
and  Tiryntlrius  from  Tiryns^  the  town  where  he  was  born  ;  Oetceusy 
from  mount  Oiite,  where  he  died.  Being  consumed  by  a  poisoned 
robe,  sent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  which  be 
could  not  pull  oil,  he  laid  himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  set  on  fire. 

Hercules  is  represented  as  possessed  of  prodigious  strength,  hold- 
ing a  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemaean 
lion. 

Men  used  to  swear  by  Hercules  in  their  asseverations  ;  HercU^ 
Mehercle^  vel  -€5,  so  under  the  title  of  DIUS  FIDIUS,  i.  e.  Deus 
jidciy  the  god  of  faith  or  honour ;  thus,  per  Dium  Fidium^  Plaut.  me 
DiusJidiusjSC.juvet^  Sallust.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  supposed  to  preside  over  treasures  ;  hence  Dives- 
amico  Herndcy  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  12.  dextro  Hercules  by  the  favour  of 
Hercules,  Pers»  ii.  11.  Hence  those  who  obtained  great  riches  con- 
secrated {pollucebant)  the  tenth  part  to  Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii. 
36.  Plant.  Stick,  i.  3.  80.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  inil* 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  of 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Qytemnestra,  said 
to  have  been  produced  from  two  e^  ;  from  one  of  which  came 
Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
But  Horace  makes  Castor  and  Pollux  to  spring  from  the  same 
Sat,  ii.  1.  .26.     He  however  also  calls  them  Fratres  Helena, 

i,  3.  2. the  gods  of  mariners,  because  their  constellation  was 

much  observed  at  sea  : — called  T\fndarid(Bj  Geminij  ^c.     Castor 
was  remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing  ;  Horat.  Od. ' 
1.  12.  26.  represented  as  riding  on  white  horses,  with  a  star  over    f 
the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a  cap ;  hence  called  Fratres 
FiLEATi,  Festm.  CatulL  35.     There  was  a  temple  at  Rome,  dedi-f 
catedto  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only  of  Castor^  JDta, 
xxxvii.  B.Suet.  Cess*  10^  I     . 

^neas,  called  Vtipi^er  indiges  ;  uniRointduSj  QUIRINUy?,  ai^er 
being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  Quires  a  spear,  or  Cures, 
a  city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  475.-— 480. 

The  Roman  emperors  also  after  their  death  were  ranked  amo(ig 
the  gods. ' 

2.  There  were  certain  gods,  called  SEMONES,  (quasi  semiho- 
inines,  minores  diis  et  tnajores  heminibus^)  Li  v.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN, the  god  of  shepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Jl/erctiry  and  Penelope,  Cic.  worshipped  chiefly  in  Arca- 
dia ;  hence  called  Arcadius  and  Mctnalius,  vel  -idfs^  et  Lycms,  from 
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* 
two  mountains  there ;  Ttgtatus^  from  a  city,  &c.  called  by  the  Ro« 
mans  Invus  ; — represented  with  horns  and  goats'  f^et. 

Pan  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  sadden  frights  or  causeless 
alarms;  from  him  called  Pantci  terrores^  Dionys.  v.  16. 

FAUNUS  and  SYL VANUS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Pan. 
Tl>e  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunas  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  called  also 
Marica  and  Bona  Dea,  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  12. 

There  were  several  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  occasion  the  night-mare,  {ludibria  noctis  vel  epialten  tVh- 
miltere,)  Plin.  xxv.  3. 

VERTUMNUS,  who  presided  6ver  the  change  of  seasons  and 
merchandize  ; — supposed  to  transform  himself  into  different  shapes. 
Propert.  iv.  2.  Hence  Vertumnis  natus  iniquisy  an  inconstant  man, 
Horat.  Sat  ii.  7.  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits;  the  wife  of  Ver- 
tumnus,  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  623.  £c. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers ;  called  Chris  by  the  Greeks, 
Lactant,  i.  20.  6.  Ovid,  Fast,  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries ;  whose  temple  was  always 
open  at  the  top,  Festus.  (Sc  supra  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cernat,  Ovid. 
Fast.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building  of  the  capitol,  all 
the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhallowed,  (exaugurarentur^) 
it  alone  could  not,  Liv,  i.  55.  v.  54.  Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  con- 
CEDERE,  Gell,  xii.  6.  which  was  reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid, 

PALES,  a  god  or  goddess  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds ; 
usually  feminine.     Pastoria  Pales,  Flor,  i,  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN  JIUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddess  of  thieves,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  16.  60. 

VACUNA,  who  presided  over  vacation,  or  respite  from  business^ 
Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mischiefs,  (mala  averun- 
cabat,)  Varr.  vi.  5. There  were  several  of  these. 

F  ASCINUS,  who  prevented  fascination  or  enchantment. 

ROBIGUS,  the  god,  and  Rubigo,  the  goddess  who  preserved 
corn  from  blight,  (a  rubigine^)  Gell.  v.  13. 

MEPHITIS,  the  goddess  of  bad  smells,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn,  vii. 
M.  CLOACINA,  of  the  cloaca^  or  common  sewers. 

Under  the  Semones  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS,  {nt/mphce,) 
female  deities,  who  presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  over  modn- 
tains,  Oreades ;  wooos,  Dryades^  Hamadryades,  NapA  ;  rivers  and 
fountains,  Navies  vel  Miiaides  ;  the  sea,  Nereides^  Uceanitidesy  &lc, 
Each  river  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  deity,  who  pre- 
sided over  it;  as  Tiberinus  over  the  Tiber,  Virg.  SEn.  viii.  31.  and 
77.  Eridanus  over  the  Po ;  taurino  vultu^  with  the  countenance  of 
a  bull,  and  horns ;  as  all  rivers  wero  represented,,  {quodfiumina  sunt 
atrocia,  tit  tauri  ;*  Festus ;  vel  propter  impetus  et  mugitus  aquartim, 

*  Qwa  sonihan  tauri  edebant,  they  roared  like  bullocks. 
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Vet.  Schol.  in  Ilorat.  Od.  ir.  14.  25.  Sic  tauriformis  volvilur  Aufi" 
dus.)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met,  iv./>r.  Xlian*  ii.  33.  Claudian. 
Cons.  Prob.  214.  &c.  The  sources  of  rivers  were  particular! j  sa- 
cred to  some  divinity,  and  cultivated  with  reli^oqs  ceremonies, 
Senec*  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erected;  as  to  Chtumnis,  Plin.  Ep» 
viii.  8-  to  Ilissus,  Pausan.'u  19.  smaH  pi^^ceb  of  money  were  thrown 
into  them,  to  render  the  presiding  deitie^  propitious  ;*  and  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  swim  near  the  head  of  the  spring,  because  the 
touch  of  a  naked  body  was  supposed  to  pollute  the  consecrated  wa- 
ters, ibid*  4r  Tactt.  AnnaL  xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to 
be  on  the  l^^cw  Vadimonisy  Plin.  Ep.  viii«  20.  in  which  were  several 
'floating  islands,  ibid,  4*  Plin.  ii.  95.  s*  96.  Sacrifices  were  also  of- 
fered to  fountains  ;  as  by  Horace  to  that  of  Blandusia,  Od.  iii.  13. 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  Ep.  \.  18. 104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  also  included  the  judges  in  the  infernal 
regions,  MINOS,  Mdcus^  and  Rhadamanthus  ^  CHARON,  the  fer- 
lyman  of  hell,  (Portitor,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  298.  Portheiibi;s, -eos, 
Juvenal,  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat 
•over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron^  and  extracted  from  each  his  por^ 
ioriwn  or  freight,  {naxdum^  which  he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto  ; 
hence  called,  Portitor  :  the  Aog  CERBERUS,  a.  three-headed 
monster,  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  also  worshipped  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  the  like ;  as,  Piety ^  Faith^  Hope^  Concord^  Fortune^  Fame, 
&c.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  diseases,  I^.  Ugg*  ii.  11. 
J^at.  D.  iii.  25.  Juvenal>^i.  115.  and  under  the  en^erors  likewise 
foreign  deities,  as,  his,  Osiris^  Anubis,  of  the  Egyptians :  Lucan^ 
viii.  831.  ■  also  the  winds  and  the  tempests ;  Eurus,  the  east  wind; 
Auster  or  M}tus,  the  south  wind ;  Zephyrua^  the  west  wind  ;  Boreas,. 
the  north  wind ;  Africus,  the  south-west ;  Conts,  the  north-west ; 
and  £OLUS,  the  god  of  winds,  who  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  hence  called  Insula  JEola  ;  AUR£,  the  air-nymphs 
or  sylphs,  &c.t 

l*he  Romans  worshipped  certain  gods,  that  they  might  do  them 
good,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  hurt  them ;  as,  Averruncus 
and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a  good  Jupiter  and  a  bad  ;  the  for- 
mer was  called  Duovis,  (a  juvando,)  or  Diespiter,  and  the  latter, 
Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Qell.  v.  12.  But  Ovid  makes  Vejovis  the 
same  with  Jupiter  parvis,  or  non  magnus,  Fast.  iii.  445.  &c. 

n.  MIXISTRI SACRORUM,  the  MINISTERS  of  SACRED 

THINGS. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  among  the  Romans,  did  not  form  a 

*  Hence  probably  proceeded  the  practice  of  espoasing  tbe  Adriatic  sea  by  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  throwing^  into  it  a  piece  of  money ;  a  ceremony  instituted  by  tbe 
Pope.  - 

t  So  vario^  indeed  were  the  objects  of  Heathen  worship,  that  in  some  countries, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  they  offered  adoration  to  beasts,  birds,  herb»,  and  hideous 
reptiles,  and  did  homage,  in  a  word,  to  almost  every  thing  but  the  true  God.  So 
prone  is  the  human  htfart  to  degenerate  into  the  grossest  and  most  abfurd  idolatry. 
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distinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.     (See  p.  96.)    They  were 
usually  chosen  from  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  (omnium  deorum  sa- 
cerdotes  ;  others  appropriated  to  a  particular  deitj^  {uni  aliqui  nu- 
mini  tiddictu)    Of  the  former  kind  were, — 

I.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  posse  facere,  quia  illis  jus  erat  sacra 
faciendi ;  vel  polius  a  ppnte  faciendo,  nam  ab  its  sublicius  e^tf actus 
primxhn,  et  restilutus  sctpe  cum  ideo  sacra  el  uls  tt  cis  Tibtrim  fiani^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  15.  Dionys.  ii.  73.  iii.  45.)  were  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  Iav.  iv.  4.  Dianys.  ii.  73.  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ; 
four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city  454,  when  four  more  were 
created  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x.  6.  Some  think  that  originally 
there  was  only  one  Pantifex  ;  as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy, 
i.  20.  ii.  2.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  15,  Liv.  Ep.  89.  They 
were  divided  into  Majohes  and  Minores,  Cic.  Harusp.  R,  6.  LxD. 
xxii.  57.  Some  suppose  the  7  added  by  Sylla  and  their  successors 
to  have  been  called  minores  ;  and  the  8  old  ones,  and  such  as  were 
chosen  in  their  room,  Majorbs.  Others  think  the  majores  were 
patricians,  and  the  minores  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the 
cause  of  the  distinction  certainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Sylla, 
Liv,  ib.  The  whole  number  of  the  Pontifices  was  called  COLLE- 
GIUM, Cic.  Dom.  12. 

The  Pontifices  jixigei  in  all  cases  relating  to  sacred  things ;  and, 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  prescribed  what  re- 
gulations they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglected  their  mandates, 
they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ofience.  Diony- 
sius  says,  that  they  wjere  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  one,  nor 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  conduct  even  to  the  senate,  or  peo- 
ple, ii.  73.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  some  limitations ;  for 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  ob- 
lige tbem,  even  against  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their 
omce,  Dom.  45.  and  an  appeal  could  be  made  from  their  decree, 
as  from  all  others,  to  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  12.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dom.  1.  51. 
Harusp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  see  that  the 
inferior  priests  did  their  duty,  Dionys.  ibid.  From  the  different 
parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them  UfoStStKfxmkot,  U^vojxoi, 
iejojuXoxs^,  U^i^avrai,  Sacrorum  doctores,  administrator esy  custodes  et 
interpretes^  ibid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa,the  vacant  places  in  the  number  of  Pon- 
tijices  were  supplied  by  the  college,  Dionys.  ii.  73.  till  the  year  650 ; 
when  Domitius  a  tribune,  transferred  that  right  to  the  people.  Sue/. 
Mr.  2.  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law, 
Ascon.  in  Cic>  Ccecil.  3.  but  it  was  restored  by  Labienus,  a  tribune, 
through  the  influence  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xxxvii.  37.  Antony 
again  transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  people  to  the  priests, 
Dio.  xWv.Jin.  thus  Lepidus  was  chosen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly, 
ibid.furto  creatus^  Veil.  ii.  61.     In  confusione  rerum  ac  tumultu^ 
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porUificatum  maximitm  irUercejnt^  Liv«  Epit.  117.  Faosa  once  more 
restored  the  right  of  election  to  the  people,  Ctc.  £p.  ad  Brut*  5« 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  permission  was  granted  to  Augustus,  to 
add  to  all  the  fraternities  of  priests,  as  many  above  the  usual  number 
as  he  thought  proper;  which  power  the  succeeding  emperors  exer- 
cised, so  that  the  number  of  priests  was  thenceforth  veiy  uncertain, 
Bio.li.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  Pon«t/icM  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS, 
{qudd  maximus  rerum^  qua  ad  sacra,  et  religiones  pertinent,  judex 
sit,  Festus  :  Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  dtvinarumatque  humanarumy 
Id.  inOaoo  Sacerdotum  ;)  which  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy, 
iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the  people,  while  the  other  pontijices 
were  choisen  by  the  college,  lAv*  xxv.  5.  commonly  from  among 
those  who  had  borne  the  nrst  offices  in  the  state,  ibid.  The  first 
plebeian  Pontifex  M*  was  T.  Coruucanius,  JLtv.  Ep.  xviii* 

This  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Pontifex  M* 
was  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters,  Liv.  i.  20. 
ix.  46.  He  took  care  that  sacred  rites  were  properly  performed; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  all  the  other  priests  were  subject  to  him,  Liv. 
ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of  them  from  leaving  the  city,  although 
invested  with  consular  authority,  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  L  xtxvii.  5.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  iii.  58.  51.  and  fine  such  as  transgressed  bis  orders,  even  al- 
though they  were  magistrates,  Iav.  ibid.  xl.  2.  42.  Ctc.  PkU*  xi.  8. 

How  much  the  ancient  Romans  respected  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters, we  may  judge  from  this ;  that  they  imposed  a  fine  on  Tremel- 
lius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having,  in  a  dispute,  used  injuri- 
ous language  to  Lepidus,  the  Pont^ex  Ms  (Sacrorumque  quam  magis" 
tratuuntjus  potentius  fuit),  Liv.  Ep.  xlvit  But  the  Ponti/ices  ap- 
pear, at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have  been,  in  some  respecte, 
subject  to  the  tribunes,  Cic,  Dom.  45. 

It  was  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M»  to  take  care  of 
the  sacpcd  rites  of  Vesta,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  417.  Gell.  u  12.  Senec. 
Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priestesses  neglected  their  duty,  he  repri- 
manded, Liv.  iv.  44.  or  punished  them,  xxviii,  11.  sometimes,  by  a 
sentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Ctc.  Har.  resp.  7.  legg*  ii.  9.  Liv*^ 
viii*  15,  xxii.  57. 

The  presence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requisite  in  public  and  so- 
lemn religious  acts ;  as  when  magistrates  vowed  games  or  <iie  like,  Ldv. 
iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a  prayer.  Suet.  CI.  22.  or  dedicated  a 
temple,  Liv*  ix.  46.  also  when  a  general  devoted  himself  for  his  ar- 
my, Ldv.  viii.  9.  X.  7.  28.  to  repeat  over  before  them,  the  form  of 
words  proper  to  be  used,  (iis  verba  praire,  v.  carmen  prafari,)  ibid. 
&  V.  41.  which  Seneca  calls  PoNTiriCALE  carmen,  Consol.  ad  Marc. 
13.  It  was  of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without 
hesitation,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  13,  2.  He  attended  at  the  Comitia  ; 
especially  when  priests  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate  them, 
Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.  likewise  when  adoptions  or  testaments  were 
made.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  15.  GelL  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dom.  13.  Plin. 
pan.  37.    At  these  the  other poiUiJices  also  attended :  hence  the 
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comitia  were  said  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in  them  to  be 
done,  apudpontifices^  \e\pro  collfgio pontificum^  in  presence  of^  ibid^ 
Solenniapro  pontifice  suscipere,  to  perform  the  due  sacred  rites  ia 
the  presence,  or  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus^ 
Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done  in  this  manner  was  also  said  Pontijicio 
jurejieri^  Cic.  Dom.  14.  And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced 
any  decree  of  thecolle^  in  their  presence,  he  was  said  rao  colle* 
Gio  RESPONDfiRE,  Ctr. />ro  Dom.  53.  The  decision  of  the  college 
was  sometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  however  was  bound 
to  obey  it,  Lip.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three  pontifices  determined  was 
held  valid,  Id.  resp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cases,  as  in  dedicating 
a  temple,  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  was  requisite,  Liv,  ix«  4B.  The  people, 
whose  power  was  supreme  in  every  thing,  (cvjvs  est  summa  potesla& 
omniitm  rerum^  Cic*  ibid.)  might  confer  the  dedication  of  a  fempio 
on  whatever  person  they  pleased,  and  force  the  Pontifrx  M,  to  of- 
ficiate, even  against  his  will ;  as  they  did  in  the  case  oi  Plavius,  Liv. 
ibid.  In  some  cases  the  Flamines  and  Rex  Sacrorum  seem  to  have 
JQdged  togetifer  with  the  Pontifices^  Cic.  Dom.  49.  and  even  io  have 
been  reckoned  of  the  same  college,  t6tW.  52. 

It  was  particularly  the  province  of  the /?on/^c^«  to  judge  concern- 
ing inarriages,  Tadi.  Jlnnal.  i.  10.  Dio.  xlvii.  44. 

The  Pontifex  McLximus  and  bis  college  hud  the  care  of  regulating 
the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Smt.  Jvl.  40.  Aug.  31.  Macrob, 
Sat.  i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDARES ;  because  the  days  of 
each  month,  from  kalends  to  kalends,  or  from  beginning  to  end,  were 
marked  m  them  through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were  fastis  and 
whstnefasti^  ^c.  Festus  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavins  divulged 
them,  {fastos  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit^)  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See  p.  162.) 
In  the  Fasti  of  each  year  were  also  marked  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, particularly  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  ix.  13,  f^aler.  Max.  vi.  ?» 
Cic.  Sext.  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pis.  13.  Thus,  enumeratio  fastorum,  qua-. 
81  annomm^  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  Tusc.  i.  28.  Fasti  memores,  perma* 
nent  records,  Horat.  Od^  iii.  17.  4.  iv.  14.  4.  picti,  variegated  with 
difierent  colours,  Ovid*  Fast.  i.  W,  signantes  tempora^  Id.  657, 
Hence  a  list  of  the  consuls  engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Con* 
staotius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accident* 
ally  by  some  persons  dicing  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called 
Fasti  Consui«ares,  or  the  Capitolinc  marbles^  because  beautified^ 
and  placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese. 

In  lattertimes  it  became  customary  to  add  on  particular  days,  aA 
tcr  the  name  of  the  festival,  some  remarkable  occurrence :  Thus  on 
the  Lupercalia^  it  was  marked  {ad^criptnm  est)  that  Antony  had  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Caesar,  Cic.  Phil.  u.  34.— To  have  one's  name 
thus  marked  (ascriptum)  in  the  Fasti,  was  reckoned  the  highest  ho- 
nour, Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  9.  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  15. 
(whence,  probably,  the  origin  of  canonization  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;)  as  it  was  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  one's  nam^  erased 
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from  the  Fasti,  Cic.  SexL  14.  Pis.  13.  Verr.  ii.  53.  iy.  Jin.  Tacit., 
Armed.  iii.'17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  describe  the  causes  of  the  RomaD  fes- 
tivals for  the  whole  year,  are  called  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  7.  (Fas- 
TORUM  libri  appellantur^  in  quibus  totiiu  annij^t  description  Festas, 
quia  de  consulibus  et  regibus  editi  sunt,  Isid.  vi.  8.)  The  six  first  of 
them  onl^  are  extant. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  used  to  draw  up  a  short  account 

.  of  the  public  transactions  of  every  year,  in  a  book,  {in  album  effe- 
rebatj  vel  potius  referebat,)  and  to  expose  this  register  in  an  opea 
place  at  his  house,  where  the  people  might  come  and  read  it ;  (pro^ 
ponebat  tabulamdomi^potestas  ut  tsset  poptdo  cognoscendi ;  (wliich 
continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was  slain 
in  the  massacre  of  Mariusand  Cinna.  These  records  were  called 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ANNALES  maxtmt,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gell« 
iv.  5.  as  having  been  composed  by  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus. 

The  annals  composed  by  the  Pontifices  before  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls,  called  also  Commkntarii,  perished  most  of  them  with 
the  city,  Ltv.  vi.  1.  After  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Pontifices  seem  to 
have  dropt  the  custom  of  compiling  annals ;  but  several  prirate  per- 
sons composed  historical  accounts  of  the  Roman  afiairs ;  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  pontifical  records  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
narration,  they  likewise  styled  Annales;  as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Piso, 
Ctc  ibid.  Liv.  i.  44.  55.  ii.  40.  x.  9.  37.  &c.  IHonys.  iv.  7.  15. 
GelL  i.  19.  Hortensius,  Veil.  ii.  16.  So  also  Tacitus* 

The  memoirs  {v^tikv^futra),  which  a  person  wrote  Gonceming  his 
own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic.  Fam.  v. 
12.  Syll.  16.  Verr.  v.  31.  Saet.Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  as  Julias  Cseaar 
modestly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning  his  wars,  Cic.  Brui^ 
75.  Suet.  C(Bs.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xenophon^s  book  concerning 
the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates,  (o^afi.»)}Mov£ujxara,  Memorabilia 
Socratis,)  xiv.  3.  But  this  name  was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a 
person  wrote,  or  ordered  to  be  written,  as  a  memorandum  for  him- 
self or  others,  {qu<B  commeminisse  opus  esset,  notes  to  help  the  me- 
mory ;  as  the  beads  of  ^a  discourse  which  one  was  to  deliver ;  Cic. 
Brut.  44.  Qmnctilian.  iv.  1.  69.  x.  7.  30;  notes  taken  from  the  dis« 
course  or  book  of  another ;  Id.  ii.  11.  7.  iii.  8.  67.  or  any  book 

.  whatever,  in  which  short  notes  or  memorandums  were  set  down  : 
Thus  ComnHntarii  regis  Numa,  Liv.  i.  31.  &  32.  Servii  Tullii,  ib. 
60.  Eumenis,  xl.  11.  6.  regiun,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  Casaris,  Cic. 
Att.  xiv.  14.  Trajani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a  commefitariis,  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  Cfruter.  p.  89.  Cselius,  in  writing  to  Cic^o, 
calls  the  acta  publica,  or  public  registers  of  the  city,  Com meu'ta- 

R1U8  RBEUM  URBANARUM,  CtC.  Fam.  iii.  1 1 . 

In  certain  cases  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har,  resp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9  ;  but  their  sentence 
might  be  reversed  by  the  people,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  1 2.  Liv. 
,  xxxvii.51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  possessed  of  so  great  a  power,  is  called 
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by  Cicero,  privatus.  Cat.  i.  3.  as  not  being  a  magistrate.  But 
some  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  is  here  applied  to  Scipio 
bj  anticipation ;  he  not  having  then  obtained  that  office,  according 
to  Patercalus,  ii.  3.  C9ntrary  to  the  account  of  Appian,  £•  Civ.  i.p. 
359.  and  Cicero  himself  elsewhere  calls  him  simply  a  private  person, 
Off.  u  23.     Livy  expressly  opposes  Pantifices  to  privatus^y.  52. 

The  Ponttfices  wore  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  {toga  prcstexta^) 
Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid.  AUx.  Stv.  40.  and  a  woollen  cap,  (Gale- 
rus^  Piltus  vel  Ttduhts^  Festus  &  Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
Trith  a  small  rod  {virgula)  wrapt  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or 
tassel  on  the  top  of  it ;  called  apex,  Serv.  in  Virg»  JSn.  \u  683.  viii. 
664.  X.  370.  often  put  for  the  whole  cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  Cic.  legg.  i. 
1  •  thus,  irato  trimere  regum  apices,  to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the 
bead  of  an  enraged  Persian  monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  19.  or  for 
,  a  woollen  bandage  tied  round  the  head,  which  the  priests  used  in- 
stead of  a  cap,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpicius  Galba 
was  deprived  of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  {aptx 
prolapsus)  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a  sacrifice,  VaUr.  Max.  i.  1 . 
4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing ;  as  montis  apex,  Sil. 
xii.  709.  or  for  the  highest  honour  or  ornament ;  as,  apex  senectutis 
est  auctoritas,  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  ancient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy, 
Iav.  xxviii.  38.  44.  Dio.fragm.  62.  The  first  Pontifex  M.  freed 
from  that  restriction  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  618.  Lav.  Epit. 
59.  so  afterwards  Caesar,  Stut.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Dio.  Ixix.  15.  'on  which 
account,  Augustus  never  assumed  that  dignity,  while  Lepidus  was 
alive.  Suet:  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio.  Ivi.  30.  and  Seneca,  <fc 
cltm.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency ;  but  with  what  justice,  we  may 
learn  from  the  manner  in  which  Augustus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in 
other  respects.  For  after  depriving  him  of  his  share  in  the  Trium- 
virate, A.  U.  718.  Dio.  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a  long  time 
to  Circeji  under  custody.  Suet.  16.  Dio.  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come 
to  Rome,  against  his  will,  A.  U.  736.  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity,  Dio.  liv.  15* — After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A.  U.  741. 
Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  ibid.  27.  Ovid, 
fhst.  tii.  420.  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  successors,  and  the 
title  even  by  Christian  emperors  to  the  time  of  Grati&n,  Zosim.  iv« 
36.  or  rather  of  Theodosius ;  for  on  one  of  the  coins  of  Gratian,  this 
title  is  annexed.  When  there  were  two  or  more  emperors,  Dio 
informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only  was  Pontifex  M.  liii.  17.  but  this 
rule  was  soon  after  violated,  Capiiolin.  in  Balbin.  8.  The  Hierar- 
chy of  the  church  of  Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  established  part- 
ly on  ibe  model  of  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  college  of  Ponttfices. 

The  Pontifex  M.  always  resided  in  a  public  house,  {hahitavit,  sc. 
insticra  via,  domo  publica,  Suet.  Cses.  46.)  called  Reoia,  Ptin.  Ep. 
iv,  11.  6.  {qtidd  in  ea  sacra  a  rege  sacrificvlo  erant  solita  usurpari, 
Festus ;  vel  qudd  in  ea.  rex  sacrificulus  habitare  consuesset,  Serv. 
in  Vii^.  JEn.  viii.  363.)  Thus  when  Augustus  became  Pontifex 
Maximns,  he  made  public  a  part  of  his  house ;  and  gave  the  Rbgia, 
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(which  Dio  call^  the  house  of  the  Rex  sactorunij)  to  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins ;  to  whose  fefiideiice  it  was  contiguous,  Dio.  liv.  27.  whence 
Gome  suppose  it  to  be  the  >6ame  with  the  Regia  Jftanctj  the  palace 
of  Numa,  Ovid.  ThsL  iii.  1.  30.  to  which  Horace  is  supposed  to  al- 
lude under  the  name  of  monumenta  regis,  Od.  i-  3.  13.  and  August- 
tus «&(«<.  76. — said  afterwards  to  sustain  the  a/ntim  of  Vesta,  Ovii^. 
Fast\u  263.  called  atrium  REoiUM,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  suppose 
it  difie^nt.  It  appears  to  have  be^i^  the  same  with  that  regia  men- 
tioned Of  Festus  in  Equus  October  ;t,j"  which  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Mars,  <?«//.  iv.  6.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.*^.  for  we  learn  from  Dio 
that  the  aWns  of  Mars,  i.  e.  the  Ancilta^  we%i^  kept  at  the  house  of 
Caesar,  as  being  Pon///ex  ^.  xliv.  17.  Macrofaius  says  that  a  ram 
used  to  be  sacridced  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  J^endina  or  market-day, 
by  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  dialis,  (FLimiNicA,)  Sal,  i.'lG. 

A  Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching  and  even 
by  seeing  a  dead  body ;  Senec.  consoL  ad  Marc.  \5.  Dto.  liv.  28.  35. 
Ivi.  31.  as  was  an  augur,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  62.  So  the  high  Priest 
among  the  Jews,  Levit,  zxi-  1 1.  Even  the  statue  of  Augustus  was 
removed  from  its  place  that  it  might  not  be  violated  by  the  sight  of 
slaughter,  Dio.  Ix.  13.  But  Dio  seems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex 
M.  was  violated  only  by  touching  a  dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  anciently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch.  Q.  Ronu 
72.  whose  office  it  was  to  foretel  future  events,  chiefly  from  the 
flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  {ex  avium  gestu  vel  garritu  et 
Bpectione^  Festus,)  and  also  from  other  appearances,  Cic.  Fam.  vi. 
6.  Hprat.  Od.  iii.  27.  &c.  a  body  of  priests,  {ampliasimi  sacerdotU 
collegium,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.  of  the  greatest  autnority  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  Liv.  i.  36.  because  nothing  of  importance  was  done  re- 
specting the  public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
without  consulting  them,  (nm  auspicatd^Liy.  i.  36.  vi.  41.  sine 
auspiciis^  Cic.  dtvin.  i.  2.  nisi  augurio  acto^  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Varr.  v« 
6»  vel.  capto,  Suet.  Aug*  95.)  and  anciently  in  affairs  of  great  con- 
sequence, they  were  equ&lly  scrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  div.  \.  16. 

AuouR  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Ctc.  divin, 
ii.  3.  4«  Fam*  vi.  G.  So  Jlugur  Apollo^  u  e.  qui  augurio  praest^  the  . 
good  augury,  Horal.  Od.  i.  2.  32.  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  376.  Auspex  de- 
noted a  |)erson  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens,  {auspida  vel 
omina,)  Herat.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.  particularly  the  priest  who  officiated 
at  marriages, /urena/.  x.  336.  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Plaut.  Cos.  prol. 
86.  Suet.  CI.  2^. Liv.  xlii.  1 2.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom  of  con- 
•ultine  the  auspices  was  in  a  great  measure  dropt,  Cic.  Mit*  D.  il  15. 
ii.  S.lLegg,  ii.  13.  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of  the 
marriage  contract,  arid  to  see  that  every  thing;  was  rightly  perform- 
ed, were  called  Auspices  Nuptiarum «  Cic.  Divin.  i.  46.  otherwise 
Proxeneta,  conciliator es^  irM^avufi^ioi  pronubi.  Hence  auspex  is  put 
for  a  favourer  or  director;  thus  Auspex  legis^  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  wita* 
pi^ei  cceptorem  operum^  favourers,  rirg.  Mn.  iii.  20.  Diis  Auspid- 
bus,  under  the  direction  or  conduct  of.  Id.  iv.  45.  So  auspice  mti- 
sOj  Herat.  Ep.  i.  3.  13.  Teucro.  Od.  i.  7.  27. 

AUGURlwJM  and  AUSPJCIUM  are  commonly  used  promia- 
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cuously,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  392.  Ctc*  div.  i.  47.  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicvum  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  from  the  inspection  of  birds  ;  avgurium^  from  any  omens  or 
prodigies  whatever,  Kon.  v.  30.  So  Cic.  J^t.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of 
these  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen  itself,  Virg,  JEn.  iii.  89.  499. 
AuGuaiuM  Salutis,  when  the  augurs  were  consulted  whether  it 
was~  lawful  to  ask  safety  from  the  gods,  i)io.  xxxvii.  24.  li.  21. 
Sutt.  Avg.  31.  Tacit.  Arinal.  xii.  23.  Civ  div.  1.  47.  The  omens 
were  also  called,  oslenta^  portenta^  monstra^  prodigia^  {quia  osten- 
dunt^  portendunt^  monstrant^  prcBdicunt,)  Cic.  div.  i.  42. 

The  auspices  taken  before  passing  a  river  were  called  Peremma, 
Festus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  37.  Div.  ii.  36.  from  the  beaks  of  birds,  as 
it  is  thought,  or  froail  the  points  of  weapons,  ex  acumimbus,  a 
kind  of  auspices  peculiar  to  war,  ibid,  both  of  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly  from  the 
Tuscans  ;  and  anciently  their  youth  used  to  be  instructed  as  care- 
fully in  this  art,  as  afterwards  they  were  in  the  Greek  literature, 
Liv,  ix.  36.  Cic.  legg.  li.  9.  For  this  purpose,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  12  states  of  Etruria,  to  be  taught,  Cic.  div.  i.  41.  Va- 
lerius Maximus  says,  ten,  i.  1.  It  should  .probably  be  in  both  au- 
thors, one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romutus  and  Remus  are 
said  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  {auguriis  legere)  who 
should  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  should  govern  it  when 
built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus,  the  Aventine, 
as  places  to  make  their  observations,  {templa  ad  inaugurandum.) 
Six  vultures  first  appeared  as  an  omcfh  or  augury  {augwrium)  to  Re- 
mus ;  and  after  this  omen  was  announced  or  formally  declared,  {nun" 
ciatv  augufioj  or  as  Cicero  calls  it,  dccantato,  Divin.  i.  47.  See  p. 
83.  &  84.  twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each 
was  saluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partisans  of  Remus  claim- 
ed the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  seen  the  omen  first ;  those  of 
Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through  the  keenness  of  the 
contest  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  scuffle  Remus  fell.  The 
common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  slain  by  Romulus  for  having  in 
derision  leapt  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7. 

After  Romulus,  it  became  customary  that  no  one  should  enter  upon 
an  office  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Dionys.  iii.  35.  l3ut 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  custom  was  ob- 
served merely  for  form's  sake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day,  on 
which  those  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magistracy,  they  rose 
about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open  air,  at- 
tended by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had  appeared  on 
the  left,  which  was  esteemed  a  good  omen,  although  no  such  thing 
had  happened.  This  verbal  declaration,  although  false,  was  reck- 
oned sufficient,  Dionys.  iw  6. 

The  augurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Romulus, 
three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  x.  6.  as  the  Hanispices^ 
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Dionys.  ii.  22.  and  cobfirmed  by  Numa,  Und.  64.  The  fourth  was  ad- 
•ded,  probably  bj  ServiuB  Tallius,  when  be  increased  the  number  of 
tribei),  and  divided  the  citj  into  four  tribes,  Id.  iv.  34.  lAv.  u  1 3. 
TUf^ugurs  were  at  first  all  patricians,  till  A.  U.  454,  when  five  pie- 
^l^^ns  were  added,  Lav.  x.  9.  Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fif- 
teen, Liv.  Ep.  Ixxxix*  They  were  at  first  chosen,  as  the  other 
priest,  by  the  Comitia  Curiata^  Dionys.  ii.  64.  and  afterwards  un- 
derwent the  same  changes  as  the  pontifices^  Liv.  iii.  37.  See  p.  347* 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Maoist£R  Colleoii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that,  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office, 
Plin.  Ep.  iv.  8.  because,  as  Plutarch  says,  Q.  Rom»  97.  they  were 

intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire. The  laws  of  friendship 

were  anciently  observed  with  great  care  among  the  augurs*  and  no 
one  was  admitted  into  their  number,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical 
to  any  of  the  eoHftge,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opi- 
nions about  any  thing  in  the  college,  the  precedency  was  always  gi- 
ven to  age,  Cic.  Stn.  1 8. 

A%  the  Pontifices  prescribed  solemn  forms  and  ceremonies,  so  the 
augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harusp.  9.  They  derived  tokens 
{iigna)  of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  sources ;  1st,  from  appearances 
in  the  heavens,  as  thundeV.or  lightning,  2d,  from  the  singing  or  flight 
of  birds,  StaL  Tfieb.  iii.  4^^  3d,  from  the  eating  of  chickens,  4th, 
from  quadrupeds,  and  5th,  frolswiuicommon  accidents,  called  DtVte 

▼•  -a. The  birds,  which  gave  omens  by  singing,  (oscinks)  were 

the  raven,  {corvusj)  the  crow,  (comtx,)  the  owl,  {noctua  vel  bubo^)  the 
•cock,  {gallus  gaUinaceusy)  &c.  Festus*  Plin»  x.  30. 5.  33. 39. 5. 43.-^ 
Those  which  gave  omens  by  flight,  (alites  vel  prapetes,)  were  the 
eagle,  vulture,  &c.  ib  GtlL  vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg,  Mn.  iii.  361.  Cic. 
div.  i.  47.  NaU  D.  ii.  64. — The  manner  in  which  chickens  fed, 
(p.o<LLi,)  Ck*  div,  ii.  34.  see  p.  83.  was  much  attended  to  in  war ; 
Plin.  X.  33.  8.  34.  Liv.  x.  40.  and  contempt  of  their  intimations  was 
supposed  to  occasion  signal  misfortunes  :  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Claudius 
in  the  first  Punic  war ;  who,  when  the  person  who  had  the  chaige 
of  the  chickens  (pullariusJ  told  him  they  would  not  eat,  which  was 
esteemed  a  bad  omen,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea/aay- 
ing,  Then  let  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the  enemy,  be  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Mu.  3.  ii.  3.  div.  u  16«  lAv. 
Ep.  xix.  Valer.  Max.  i.  4.  3.  Concerning  ominous  birds,  &c.  See 
Statins.  Theb.  iii.  503.  &c. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (Omamento  auguraliai  Liv.  x.  7«)  were, 
1  •  a  kind  of  robe,  called  TRABE A,  striped  with  purple,  (virgiata 
vel  plamata,  a  trabibus  dicta^)  according  to  Servius,  made  of  purple 
and  scarlet,  {expurpurd  et  cocco  mistunij)  in  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  613*  So 
Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  Salii,  ii.  70.  who  describes 
it  as  fastened  with  clasps,  ibid,  hence  bibapkum^  i.  e.  purpuram  bis 
tinctam,  c^gitarej  to  desire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16. 

bibapho  vestire^  to  make  one,  ^tt.  ii.  9. 3.  A  cap  of  a  conical 

shape,  like  that  of  the  pontifices,  ibid. 3.  A  crooked  staff,  wh  ich 

they  carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the- 
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heaveus,  (quo  regianea  cali  determinarent^)  called  LITUUS,  (bacu* 
lus  V.  'toHj  sine  nodo  aduncus^  Liv,  i.  18*  Incurvum  et  UvUer  a  sum- 
mo  inflexum  bacillianj  quod  ab  ejus  litui^  quo  caniiur^  similUudme  no* 
men  invenU^  Cic.  divin.  i.  17.  Virga  brevisj  in  parte  qua  robusiiqr 
est,  incurva^  Gell  v.  8,) 

An  augur  made  his  observations  on  the  heavens,  (SERVABAT  de 
calo,  V.  ccdum^  Cic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom.  15.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Lucan^  i.  601. 
V.  396.)  U9ually  io  the  dead  of  the  night,  (post  mediamnoctem,  GelU 
ill.  3.  media  nocte^  Liv.  xxxiv.  14.  cum  est  silent iUM,  Festus  :  node 
siitKNTio,  lAv.  it*  SB.  viii*  23.  aperto  cmlo^  it  aut  apertis  uti  liceat  lu^ 
cemiSf  Plutarch.  Q.  R.  71.  Id  silentium  dicimus  in  auspicio^  auod 
omni  vilio  carets  Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  DUmys.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx  or 
TKJf PLUM,  Liv*  i.  6.  vel  tabernaculum,  Iav.  iv.  7.  Cic»  div.  ii.  35. 
which  Plutarch  call?  tf^vii,  in  Marcell.  p.  300 — ^where  the  view  was 
open  on  all  sides ;  and  to  make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pull- 
ed down.  Having  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn 
prayer,  (bffata,  plur.  Serv^  Virg.  ^n»  vi.  197.  whence  effari  tern- 
ptum^  to  consecrate,  Ctc  M.  xiii.  42.  hinc  fana  nominata  qudd 
poni\fiee8  in  sacrando  fati  suntjinemj  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  sat  down 
{sedem  cepit  in  soupA  sella),  with  his  bead  covered,  (capitevelato,) 
and,  according  to  Livy,  u  18.  with  bis  face  turned  to  the  east ;  so 
that  the  parts  towards  the  south  were  on  the  right,  (partes  dextrm,) 
and  those  towards  the  north  on  the  left,  (lavas.)  Then  he  determin- 
ed with  his  litvusy  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and 
marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straight  forward,  (signum  contra  ani- 
mojinivii^)  at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eye^  could  reach :  within 
which  boundaries  he  should  make  his  observation,  Liv.  i.  18.  This 
space  was  also  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo :  locus  augurii  aut 
auspicU  causd  quibusdam  conceptis  verbis  finitus^  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2. 
Dooat.  in  Ter.  iii.  5.  42.)  Diooysius  gives  the  same  description  with 
Livy  of  the  position  of  the  augur,  and  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
ii.  d.  so  Hyginus,  de  limit.  But  Varro  makes  the  augur  look  to- 
wards the  south,  which  he  calls  pars  antica  ;  consequently,  ihepars 
sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west :  That  on  the  north 
he  calls /)o«/tca,  ibid*  In  whatever  position  the  augur  stood,  omens 
on  the  left  among  the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky :  Plaui.  Pseud. 
ii.  4.  72.  Epid.  ii.  2.  1.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  693.  ix.  631.  Stat. 
Thib.  iii.  493.  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  £^iz?.  ii.  35.  Gell.  v.  12.  Ovid.  Trist. 
i.  8.  49.  Dionys.  ii.  5.  but  sometimes^omens  on  the  left  are  called 
unlucky;  Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.Cl^^.  Vit.  9.  Ovid.  Epist.  ^ 
ii.  115.  Frist,  iv.  3.  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
the  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to  the  north ;  and  then  the  east, 
which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right.  (Sinistrumy  quod 
bonum  sit^  nostri  nominavertmLf  extemij  (sc.  Gneci^)  dextrum,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  often  put  ioxfelix  velfaustus^  lucky 
or  propitious,  Virg.  Xn.  iv.  579.  viii.  302.  and  sinister  for  infelix, 
infaustusy  \e\funestusy  unlucky  or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  P/t>i.  Ep. 
i.  9.  vii.  28.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  b.  Thunder  on  the  left  wasa  ^ood  omen 
for  every  thing  else  but  holding  the  comiiia,  Cic.  div.  ii.  18.  35. 
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The  croaking  of  a  raven  {corv\ui)  on  the  right,  and  of  a  crow  {comix) 
on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  rice  vtrsdb^  Cic.  div.  i.  7.  & 
.  39.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the  Romans  was  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  ih%A.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  contriv- 
ed, and  afterwards  cultivated,  chiefly  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  {ormna  capiabant)  also  from  quadrupeds 
crossing  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccustomed  place,  {JuvenaL 
xiii.  62.  Horat  Od.  iii.  27.^Ltv.  xii.  ult.  xxii.  1.)  from  sneezing,  {tx 
sternutatianfy)  spilling  salt  on  the  table*  and  other  accidents  of  that 
kind,  which  were  called  Dira,  sc.  signaj  or  Dira,  Cic.  de  divinat.  i. 
16.  ii.  40.  i)io.  xl.  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  These  the  augurs  ex* 
plained,  and  taught  how  they  should  be  expiated.  When  they  did 
BO,  they  were  said  commentari^  Cic.  Ami^m  2.  If  the  omen  was  good, 
the  phrase  was,  Impetritum,  inacouratcm  est,  Plaui.  Asin.  ii.  11. 
and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  impeirativum  vel  optatum,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  v.  190.  Many  curious  instances  of  Roman  supersti- 
tion, with  respect  to  omens  and  other  things,  are  enumerated,  PHn. 
28.  2.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pausan.  iv.  13. — Cassar,  in  landing  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his  army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face, 
which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen ;  but  be,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  turned  it  to  the  contrary :  For,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with 
his  right  hand,  and  kissing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose,  he  ex- 
claimed, /  take  possession  of  thee^  0  Africa^  (Teneo  te,  Africa,) 
Dio.  xlii.^n.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  also  prognosticated  by  drawing  lots,  {sort^us 
ducendis^  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  sortibus  osquatis  ducuntur^ 
Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  so  adjusted,  that  they  had  all  an  equal  chance 
of  coming  out  first.  Plant.  Vas.  ii.  6.  35.)  These  lots  were  a  kind 
of  dice  (tali  v.  tessera)  made  of  wood,  PlauX.  Cas.  ii.  6. 32.  of  gold, 
Suet.  Tib,  14.  or  other  matter.  Plant,  ibid.  46.  Pansan^  Messen.  iv. 
3.  Eliac.  V.  25.  with  certain  letters,  words  or  marks,  inscribed  on 
them,  Cic.  div.  ii.  41.  They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  um, 
ibid,  sometimes  tilled  with  water.  Plant,  ibid.  28.  &  33.  and  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  who  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  priest  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div.  u 
34.  The  lots  were  sometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and  the 
throws  esteemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Suet.  Txb.  14.  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  9.  19.,  SoRTES  denotes  not  only  the  lots  themselves,  and 
the  answer  returned  from  the  explanation  of  them,  thus,  Sortes  ipsas 
et  cetera,  qua  erant  ad  sortem^  i.  e,  ad  responsum  reddendum  parata. 
disturbavit  simia^  Cic.  div.  i.  34.  Liv.  viif.  24  ;  but  also  any  verbal 
responses  whatever  of  an  oracle,  (sortes  qua  vaticinatione  fundunturj 
qua  oracula  verius  dicimus,)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  &56.  Dicta  per  carmi^ 
na  sortes^  Horat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  66.  v.  15*  Virg.  Mn.  iv. 
346.  vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met,  i.  368.  &  381.  &c.  Thus  Oraculum  is  put 
both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font.  10  Ep,  ad  Brut.  2.  and  the  answer 
given  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1 .  34.  &  5 1  •  &c.    Tacitus  calls  by  the  name  of 

*  The  spiUiD^  of  ^alt  if,  by  superstitious  people  among  us,  stiH  reckoned  a  ba*} 
omen ;  and  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spectator  is  ivritten  to  d&srj  the  abturdity. 
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Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans  used  to  form  conjectarea  about 
futurity.     They  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree  into  small  parts  or  slips  (m 
svrculos^)  and  distinguishing  these  slips  by  certain  marks,  scattered 
them  at  random,  {Umere  ac  fortuitd)  on  a  white  cloth.     Then  a, 
priest,  if  the  presage  wa-  made  for  the  public,  {si  pub  lice  consulere* 
tur^)  if  in  private,  the  master  o'f  a  family,  having  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  looking  to  heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  slips  three  times,  and  in- 
terpreted it  according  to  the  mark  impressed  on  it,  TaciL  de  mor»  6. 
10.     Of  prophetic  lots,  those  of  Pra?neste  were  the  most  famous^ 
Cic.  div,  ii.  41.  Suet.  Tib.  63.  DomiL  \  5.  Stat.  Syh.  1.  3.  80.  Livjr 
mentions  among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been  di« 
minishedin  their  bulk,  {extenuata)  xxi.  63.  and  of  Faterii,  xxii.  I. 
Omens  of  futurity  were  also  taken  from  names,  Plaut.  Pers.  iv,  4. 
73.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  50*  Those  who  foretold  futurity  by  lots,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  were  called  Sort i leg i ;  Lucan.  ix.  58].  which 
name  Isidorus  applies  to  those  who,  upon  opening  any  book  at  ran- 
dom, formed  conjectures  from  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  or  pas- 
sage which  happened  to  turn  up,  viii   9.     Hence  in  later  writers  we^ 
read  of  the  Sortes  Viroiliana,  HomericcB^  &c.     Sometimes  select 
verses  were  written  on  slips  of  paper,  ({?iptt/acm,)  and  being  thrown 
into  an  urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots  ;*  whence  of  these  it 
was  said,  Sor«  excidit,  Spariian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14. 
— Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  observing  the  stars,  were 
called  AsTROLOOi,  Cic  Divin.  i.  38.  39.  ii.  43.  Verr»  ii.  52.t     Ma- 
THEMATici,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Tib.  Cat.  67.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22.  Juvenal. 
vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Genethliaci,  GcW.  xiv.  1.  from  genesis  ve\  gent- 
tura^  the  nativity  or  natal  hour  of  any  one,  or  the  star  which  Hap- 
pened to  t>e  then  rising,  {sidus  natalitium^  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal, 
xiv.  248.  Sdet.  Tit.  9.  and  which  was  supposed  to  determine  his  fu-^ 
ture  fortune  ;  called  also  Horoscopus  (ab  Aord  inspicienda^)  thus,  Ge- 
mtVio5,  horoscope^  vara  (for  vario)  proaucis  genio  ;  O  natal  hour,  al< 
though  one  and  the  same,  thou  producest  twins  of  difierent  disposi* 
tions,  Pers.  vi.  18.  Hence  a   person  was  said  habere  imperatoriavk 
genesim^  to  whom  an  astrologer  had  foretold  at  his  birth,  that  be 
would  be  emperor,  Suet.  Vesp.   14.  Dom-  10.     Those  astrologenf 
were  also  called  Chaldai  or  Babtlonii,  because  they  came  origin- 
ally from  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  Strab.  xvi   739.  or  Mesopotamia^ 
i.  e.  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
Plin.  vi.  28.  Diodor.  ii.  29.     Hence  Chaldaicis  rationibus  eruditus^ 
skilled  in  astrology,  Cic.  div.  ii.  47.     Babt/lonica  doctrina^  astrology^ 
Lucret.  v.  726. — nee  Babylonios  tentdris  numeros^  and  do  not  try  as- 
trological calculations,  i  e.  do  not  consult  an  astrologer ;  Horati  Od. 
i.  1 1 .  these  used  to  have  a  book,  {ephemiris^  v.  plur.  -frf«*)  in  whicb 
the  rising  and  setting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances  of  the' 

*  The  UM  of  the  lot  in  doabtful  easef,  however  abuied  or  misapplied  in  aoaient  ar 
modern  times,  is  warranted  by  dirine  authority.  Lev*  xyi.  8. 9. 10.  Josh.  i.  6*  1.  Sam, 
xiv.  41.  Pi.  xvi.  8.  Prov.zvi.  23.  wtfd<.  i.  26.  &c. 

t  When  mention  is  made  in  the  classia  authors,  of  the  Maihemafin  bein^benjtbc^ 
from  Rom«  or  from  Italy,  than  jugglers,  aii4  not  r^al  mathimhlJBiiP^  «r^  wiMjk  in^ 
imMi- 
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stars,  were  calcalated.  Some  persons  were  so  superstitious,  that  in 
the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life  thej  had  recourse  to  such  books,  Pliiu 
99.  1.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  576.  An  Asiatic  astrologer 
{Phrj/x  Augur^  tt  Indus^)  skilled  in  astronomy  {astrorum  mundique 
peritus)^  was  consulted  by  the  rich;*"  the  poor  applied  to  common 
fortunetellers,!  {sortiligi  vel  divinij)  who  gsually  sat  in  the  Circus 
Maximusj  ibid*  which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace  fallax,  Sat.  i* 
6.  113. 

X  Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams,  were 
called  Conjectores  ;  by  apparent  inspiration,  haholi  v.  divini ;  vatts^ 
v»  vaticinatoresj  &c. 

§  Persons  disordered  in  their  mind,  {melancholici,  cardidci^  et 
phreneiiciy)  were  supposed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  presaging  future 
events,  Cic.  div.  i.  38.  These  were  called  by  various  other  names  ; 
CERRITI  or  Cm/«,  Plant.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Horat.Sat.  ii.  3.  278. 
because  Ceres  was  supposed  sometimes  to  deprive  her  worshippers 
of  their  reason,  .ATon.  i.  213.  also  Larvati,  L&rvarum  phni^u  e. 
furiosi  et  mente  moti^  quasi  Larvis  et  spectris  exterriti^  Festus.  Plant. 
Men.  V.  4.  2.  and  Lymphatici,  or  lymphatic  Virg.  JRn.  vii.  377. 
Liv.  vii.  1 7.  (a  nymphis  in  furorem  acti^  tufi^oXtjirroi,  Varro*  Z».  Z». 
Tl.  5.  qui  speciem  quandam  efonte^  id  est  effigiwn  nymphcs  viderini^ 
Festus,)  because  the  nymphs  made  those  who  saw  them  mad,  Ovid* 
Up.  iv.  49.  Isidore  makes  lymphaticus  the  same  with  one  seized 
with  the  hydrophobia^  {qui  aquam  timeat^  u5joq)o^off,)  x.  littra  L.  Favor 
lymphaticus^  a  panic  fear,  Iav,  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  J^ummiawri 
hjmphatici^  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  eager  to  ^et  out,  or  to  be  spent, 
rlaut.  Pan.  i.  2.  132.  Mens  lyinphata  Maraotico/mtoxicsiied^  Horat. 
Oc/.  i.  37. 14.  As  hellebore  was  used  in  curing  those  who  were 
mad,  hence  ellehorosus  for  insanus^  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  3.  67.     Those 

*  The  shepherds  who  watched  their  flocks  by  night,  in  order  to  gaard  them  from 
the  wild  beasts,  in  the  ft^rtile  plains  of  Babylon  and  Egypt„  having  been  longbabita- 
ated  to  observe  the  stars,  as  guides  in  their  jonmeyings,  were  the  first  students  of  this 
art,  as  well  as  of  astronomy.  The  principles  of  ipiUrieal  trigonometry  were  after- 
wards applied  to  this  subject :  it  has  been  deemed  a  valuable  branch  of  science  :  ma- 
ny treatises  have  been  written  on  it,  and  men  of  sense  and  learning  seduced  by  its 
fiinciful  illusions.  The  eventual  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  predictions,  were  sup- 
posed to  stamp  it  with  infallibility ;  though  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  belief 
•in  its  (ruth  and  certainty,  than  the  deluded  vagaries  of  a  heated  imagi nation.  Hie 
poet  Drtoxiv,  among  others,  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  this  pretended 
science.    It  is  now  almost  unknown  and  forgotten. 

t  In  our  own  day,  fortunetellers  are  no  rarity.  They  draw  their  presages  from  the 
eonfiguration  of  the  lines  on  the  hand,-  and  (ace  ;  and  from  cutting  and  sbnfBing  of 
•arda.  or  examining  the  grounds  on  the  edge  and  bottom  of  a  teacup :  and  notwith- 
•Undmg  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  these  impostors  have  plenty  of  employment. 
So  eager  is  the  human  mind  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity.^ 

(  Of  dreamers  also,  abundance  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  times  ;  and  in  some  in- 
jtances,  among  a  class  of  people,  from  whose  •pportunities  and  undentanding  we 
night  look  for  an  exemption  from  these  follies.  There  are  some  few  also,  who  pre- 
tend to  foreknow  marriages  and  funerals ;  but  these  persons  generally  are  wise 
anougb  to  oonceal  their  preseienoe,'  till  the  event  has  taken  place. 

I  The  tallies  of  Lunatics  have  in  all  ages  been  attributed,  or  compared  to  inspira- 
tiea.  Surprise,  tenderness,  and  sympathy  have  no  doubt  a  considerable  shai^  in 
orimiating  this  sentiment. 

The  same  motives  may  contribute  to  produce  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Qoitrtt 
aUODg  tlie  Alp$t  and  to  Idiott  in  India. 
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transported  with  religious  enthusiasm  were  called  Fanatici,  /uve- 
nal.  li.  113.  iv.  123.  Cic.  divin*  ii.  57,  Dom,  60.  from  fanum,  a 
fari^  because  it  was  consecrated  by  a  set  form  of  words,  {fando^) 
Festus,  &  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.— or  from  Faunus,  (9m  ;;nmu5*  fani 
canditorfuit,)  Serv.  in  Vn*g.  G.  1.  10.  From  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  persons  labouring  under  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  thejr  are 
called  br  later  writers  LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES,  ab  haruga,  i.  e.  ab  hostid.  (Donat.  in  Ter.  Phorm. 
iv.  4.  28.  vel  potius  a  victimise  aut  extis  iictimarum  in  ara  inspici- 
endis;)  called  also  Extispices,  Cic»  Div.  ii.  11.  Non.  i.  53.  who 
examined  the  victims  and  their  entrails  after  they  were  sacrificed,  I 
and  from  thence  derived  omens  of  futurity;  Slat.  Theb.  iii.  456. 
also  from  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the 
sacrifice  ;  as  if  the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  &c.  These  were  fa- 
vourable signs.  The  contrary  are  enumerated,  Ftrg.  G.  iii.  186. 
Lucan.  i.  609.  &c.  They  also  explained  prodi^es,  Cic.  CaL  iii.  8. 
Div.  u  3.  Suet,  ^ug0  39.  Plin.  vii.  3.  Their  ofece  resembled  that 
of  the  augurs ;  but  they  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable  :  hence, 
when  Juhus  Cassar  admitted  Ruspina,  one  of  them,  into  the  senate, 
Cicero  represents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  order,  Fctm.  vi.  18.  Their 
art  was  called  Hauspicina,  v.  kanupicium  disciplina^  Cic.  div.  i.  2. 
41.  and  was  derived  from  Etruria,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  one  Tagus,  Cic.  div.\u  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lu- 
can. i.  637.  Ctnsoriiu  not.  d.  4.  and  whence  Haruspices  were  often 
sent  for  to  Rome,  Liv.  v.  Id.  xxvii.  37.  Ctc.  C3U.  iii.  8.  Lucan.  i. 
584.  Martial,  iii.  24.  3.  They  sometimes  came  from  the  east ;  thus 
^rmenius  vel  Comag^nus  haruspex^  Juvenal,  vi.  549.  Females  also 
practised  this  art,  (Aruspicjb)  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  1 .  99.  The 
college  of  the  Haruspices  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys^  ii.  22. 
Of  what  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called 
Spmmus  Hardspex,  Ctc.  div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  ased  to  say,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Haruspices  did  not 
laugh  when  they  saw  one  another,  Ctc.  Jiai.  D.  i.  26.  Divin.  ii.  24. 
their  art  was  so  ridiculous ;  and  yet  wonderful  instances  are  record- 
ed of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  Iav.  xxv.  16.  Sallust.  Jug.  63. 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  tl.  Suet.  Galb.  19.  Suet.  Cces.  81.  Dio.  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  sacris  faciundus  ;  these  had  the  charge 

the  Sibylline  books ;  inspected  them  by  the  appointment  of  the 
senate  in  dangerous  junctures ;  and  performed  the  sacrifices  which 
they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in  particular  to  celebrate  the 
secular  games,  Horat.  de  Carm.  sac.  72.  Tacit.  AnnaLW.  11.  vi.  12, 
and  those  of  Apollo,  Dio*  liv.  19.  They  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted on  the  following  occasion. 

A  certain  woman  called  Amalthasa,  from  a  foreign  country,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wishing  to  sell  nine  books  of 
Sibylline,  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon  Tarquin's  refusal  to  give 
her  the  price  which  she  asked,  she  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of 
them.  Keturnins  soon  after,  she  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  six.  Whereupon  being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a  sense- 
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less  old  woman,  she  went  and  burnt  other  three  ;  and  coming  back, 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  tbe  three  which  remained.  Gel- 
lias.says,  that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king^s  presence,  i.  19. 
Tarquin,  surprised  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the  woman,  consulted 
the  augurs  what  to  do.  They,  regrettmg  the  loss  of  the  books,  which 
had  been  destroyed,  advised  the  king  to  give  the  price  required. 
The  woman  therefore  having  delivered  the  books,  and  having  de- 
sired them  to  be  carefully  kept,  disappeared ;  and  was  never  after- 
wards seen,  Dionys,  iv.  6-2.  Laciant,  u  6.  GelL  i.  19.  Pliny  says 
she  burnt  two  books,  and  only  preserved  one,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  s«  27. 
Tarquin  committed  the  care  of  these  books,  called  Libri  Sibylli- 
NA,  ibid,  or  versus,  HoraL  Carm.  sac.  6.  Cic*  Verr.  iv.  49.  to  two 
men  (Duumptn)  of  illustrious  birth;  Dionys.  ibid,  one  of  whom, 
called  Atillius,  £)t07ty«.  iv.  62.  orTullius,  Valex  Maximus*  i.  I.  13. 
he  is  said  to  have  punished,  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by  or* 
dering  him  to  be  sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  (m  crdewn  insni^)  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  Md*  the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on 
parricides,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  35.  in  the  year  387,  ten  men  {decemvir^ 
were  appointed  for  this  piA*pose  ;  five  patricians,  and  five  plebeians ; 
Liiv.  vi.  37.  42.  afterwards  fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  V).  73.  Julius  (  aesar  made  them  sixteen,  Dio.  xlii.  51* 
xliii.  51.  They  were  created  in  the  same  manner  as  the  PontificeSj 
Dio.  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domitia.  The  chief  of  them  was  called 
Maoister  CoLLEGii,  PHn.  xxviii.  2. 

These  Sibylline  books  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  46.  and  therefore,  in  public  danger  or 
calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  inspect  (ddiVe,  tr»/7ic«re  V.  con^ti/ere)  them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13* 
Tii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9.  xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  27.  xli-  21.  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  But  the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  the 
Sibylline  books  were  destroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  670.  Where- 
opon  ambassadors  were  sent  <^ery  where  to  collect  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls,  Tacit  AnnaL  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other  prophetic 
women  besides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Pausan.  x.  12.  Lac- 
tantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6.  £lian,  four.  xii.  35.  Plinj 
•ays  there  were  statues  of  three  Sibyls,  near  the  Rostra  in  the  Fo* 
rum,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.  The  chief  was  the  Sibyl  of  Cums,  (Sibylla 
CuMJEA,)  whom  JEne^Q  is  supposed  to  have  consulted  ;  called  by 
Tirgil  Dfiphdbe^  Mn.  vi.  36.  98.  from  her  age,  longava^  321.  vivax, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  104.  and  the  Sibyl  of  Erythras,  a  city  of  Ionia, 
(Erythraa  Sibylla,'  Cic  divin.  i  18.  who  used  to  utter  her  ora- 
cles with  such  ambiguity,  that  whatever  happened,  she  might  seem 
to  have  predicted  it.  id.  ii.  54.  as  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
Pausan.  iv.  12.  &c.  the  verses,  however,  were  so  contrived,  that  the 
flrst  letters  of  them  joined  together  made  some  sense  ;  hence  called 
AcROSTicHis,  or  in  the  plural  acrostichides^  («*f»<'«;c««5)  Dionys.  iv. 
•2.  Christian  writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verses  in  support  of 
Christianity;  as  Lactantius,  i.  6.  ii.  1 1.  12.  iv.  6.  but  these  appear 
f0  luve  k«en  fabricated.  . 
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From  the  various  Sibylline  verses  thus  collected,  the  Qwndecetn^ 
viri  made  out  new  books  ;  which  Augustus  (after  having  burnt  all 
other  prophetic  books,  fatidlci.libriy  both  Greek  and  Latin,  above 
2000)  deposited  in  two  guilt  cases,  (forulis  auratis,)  under  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  ApoUo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  Sutt,  jivg*.3\.  to  which  Vii^il  alludes.  j£n.  vi.  69.  &c.  hav- 
ing first  caused  the  priests  to  write  over  with  their  own  hands  a 
new  copy  of  them,  because  the  former  books  were  fading  with  age, 
Dio.  liv.  17. 

The  Quindecemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  serv- 
ing in  the  army,  and  from  other  ofBces  in  the  city.  Their  priest- 
hood was  for  life,  Dionys,  iv.  6^.  The}  were  properly  the  priests 
of  Apollo  ;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his  house  a  brazen  tripod, 
{cortina  vel  iripus^)  Serv.  in  Virg.  i£u.  iii.  332.  Yah  Fiac.  i.  5.  as 
being  sacred  to  Apollo,  Stut,  Aug.  52.  Similar  to  that  on  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat,  which  Servius  makes  a  three-footed 
stool  or  table,  {mtnsa^)  ibid.  360;  but  others,  a  vase  with  three  feet 
and  a  covering,  properly  called  Cortina,  Q'^oc,)  which  also  signi- 
fies a  lai^e  round  cauldron,  Plin.  xxxv.  41.  s*  41.  Varr,  L.  L.  vi* 
3.  often  put  for  the  whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg,  Xn,  vi* 
347.  iii.  92.  Ovid.  Met,  xv.  6.35.  Plin,  xxxiv.  3.  5.  8  :  hence  Iripo- 
das  sentire^to  understand  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  360« 
When  tripods  are  said  to  iiave  been  given  in  a  present,  vases  or 
cups  supported  on  three  feet  are  understood,  Virg.  ^n,  v.  1 10. 
Horat.  Od.  iv.  8,  3.  Mp.  Pans,  i  •  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  32.  Siut.  Aug. 
53.  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  ancient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTEMVIRI  epulonem,  who  prepared  the  sacred  feasts  at 
games,  processions,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  feasts  to  the  gods, 
in  order  to  appease  their  wrath,  especially  to  Jupiter,  {epulumJo- 
vis,  V.  -{,)  during  the  public  games,  {ludorum  causa,)  Liv.  xxv.  2. 
xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  Jin.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4.  xxxii.  7,  These  sacred 
entertainments  became  so  numeroA,  that  the  Pontijices  could  no 
longer  attend  to  them ;  on  which  account,  this  order  of  priests  was 
instituted  to  act  as  their  assistants.  They  were  first  created  A.  U. 
557.  three  in  number,  (Triumviri  Epulones,)  L/r.  xxxiii.  44«  Cic. 
Oratm  iii.  19.  and  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  praitxia,  as  the 
Pontifices^  ibid.  In  the  sing.  Triumvir  Epulo,  /(/.  xl.  42,  Their 
number  was  increased  to  seven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Gell.  u  12. 
sing.  Septemvirque  Epulis /e5/25,  Luc  an.  i.  602.  If  any  thing 
had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public  games,  the 
Epulones  reported  it  (afftrtbani)  to  the  Pontifices ;  by  whose  decree 
the  games  on  that  account  were  sometimes  celebrated  anew,  Cic. 
Hantsp.  10.  Ldv.  ibid.  The  sacred  feasts  were  celebrated  with  great 
magniticence ;  hence,  Cana  pmitijirum  v.  pontificates,  et  auguraUs,  for 
sumptuous  entertainments,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  14.  28.  Macrob.  Sat,  ii.  9. 

The  Pontifices,  Augures,  Septemviri  Epulones,  and  Quindecemviri^ 
were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priests,  (Tetrtfafi^  itjw<ri/»aj.  Dia.  \\\u 
1.  Sacerdotes  summorum  collegiorum.  Suet.  Aug.  101.)  When  di- 
vine honours  were  decreed  to  Augustus,  after  his  death,  a  fifth  col- 
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lege  was  added,  composed  of  his  priests;  hence  called  Collegium 
SoDALiUM  AuGUSTALiUM,  TaciL  AnnaL  iii.  64*  Dio,  Ivi.  40*  Iviii. 
Jviii*  12.  So  Flavialium  collegium^  (he  priests  of  Titus  and  Ves- 
pasian, Sue/.  Dom-  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only  to  some  other  fraternities  of  priests,  Iav*  xxxvi.  3,  but  to 
any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  same  office  ;  as  the  Consuls,  Livm 
X.  22,  «4.  Prators,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Quaestors,, Sue/.  Claud.  24. 
Tribunes,  Cic,  Dom,  IS.also  toany  body  of  merchants,  Lh.  ii.  27. 
or  mechanics,  Plin.  xxxiv.  ] .  Plitu  Ep.  x.  42.  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  capitoU  Liv.  v.  60.  52.  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the  meanest 
citizens,  Cic.  Dom,  28.  or  slaves,  Ctc.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  13.  Sext, 
25.  Pis.  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  PontifieeSyAuguresjdiUd  Quindecemvirij 
J  ulius  Caesar  added  one,  Dio.  xlii.  51.  and  to  the  Septemviri^  three. 
Id,  xlii.^n.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  power  was  granted  to 
Augustus,  of  adding  to  these  colleges  as  many  extraordinary  mem- 
bers as  he  thought  proper  ;  which  power  was  exercised  by  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  ;  so  that  the  number  of  those  colleges  was  thence- 
forth very  uncertain,  Dio^  li.  20.  liii.  17.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  retained  their  ancient  names ;  thus.  Tacitus  calls  himself 
Quindecemvirali  sacerdotio  pradilusy  Ann.  xi.  ll.^^nd  Pliny  men- 
tions a  Septemvir  Epulonum,  Ep.  ii.  11. 

It  was  anciently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  persons  of  the  same 
family  (sx  rr^g  tturng  (fvyyivstag)  should  not  enjoy  the  same  priesthood, 
Dio.  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this  regulation  was  dis- 
reearded. 

J'he  other  fraternities  of  priests  were  less  considerable,  although 
composed  of  oersons  of  distinguished  rank. 

1.  FRATRES  AMBAR VALES,  twelve  in  number,  who  offered 
up  sacrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  {ut  ttrvsi  frugesferrwU,) 
Varr.  iv.  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Ambarvalia^  because  the  vic- 
tim was  carried  round  the  fields,  {arva  ambiebat^  ier  circumibat  hos- 
tiafrugesy  Vii^g.  G.  i.  345.)  tfence  they  were  said,  agros  lustrare^ 
Id.  Eel.  v.  75.  eipurgarcy  Tibull.  ii.  1.  1.  &  17.  and  the  victim  was 
called  HosTiA  ahbarvalis,  Feslus.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.  attended 
with  a  crowd  of  country  people,  having  their. temples  bound  with 
garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  singing  the  praises  of  Ceres ;  to 
whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk  and  wine, 
(cui  tu  lade  favos,  i.  e.  mel,  et  mitt  dilue  Bacchdj  Vii^g.  G.  i.  554-) 
These  sacred  rites  were  performed  before  they  began  to  reap,  pri- 
vately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347. 

This  order  of  priests  is  said  to  k^ve  been  instituted  by  Romulus 
in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurentia,  who  had  12  sons,  and  when 
one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  his 
place,  and  called  himselfand  the  rest  of  her  sons,  Fratres  Arva- 
les.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued  even  in  captivity  and 
exile.  They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  of  corn,  {corona  spicea^) 
and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  their  temples,  {infula  alba^) 
Gell.  vi.  17.  Plin.  xviii.  2. 
^   Infuljc  erant  filamenta  laneOj  qtiibus  sacerdotes  et  hostia,  templa^ 
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qiu  velabaniur^  Festus.  The  infultz  were  broad  woollen  bandages 
tied  with  ribands,  {yitta^)  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  iBn.  x.  538.  Ovid. 
Pont.  iii.  2.  74.  used  not  only  bj  priests  to  cover  their  heads,  Cic. 
Vtrr.  iv.  50.  Lucan.  v.  142.  bat  also  hj  suppliants,  Qks*  B.  C.  ii. 
12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  25^     Tacit.  Hist.  i.  66. 

3.  CURIONES,  the  priests,  who  performed  the  public  sacred 
rites  in  each  curia^  30  in  number.  See  p.  13.  Heralds  who  notified 
the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  spectacles  were  also  called 
CuRioNEs,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial.  Pra^f.  ii*  Plautus  calls  a  lean 
lamb  curio^  i.  e.  qui  curd  macet^  which  is  lean  with  care,  AuL  iii.  6.  27. 

3.  FECIALES  vel  FetiaUs,  sacred  persons  employed  in  declar- 
ing war  and  making  peace,  Liv,  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis^  who  took  the 
oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS,  (quod  jnsjurandum  pro 
ioto  poptUo  patrabat,  i.  e.  prastabat  vel  peragebat^)  Liv.  i.  24.  The 
Feciales  {collegium  fecialium^  Liv.  xxxvi.  3.)  were  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius,  borrowed,  as  Dionysius  thinks,  i.  21.  ii.  72.  from  the 
Greeks:  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  VO  in  number,  Varr.  apud 
nNon.  til.  43.  They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related  to 
the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties  ;  ibid.  Cic.  legg. 
ii.  9.  the  forms  they  used  were  instituted  by  Ancus;  Liv.  i.  32. 
They  were  sent  to  the  enemy  to  demand  the  restitution  of  effects, 
(cLARiGATUM,  i.  e.  res  rapius^  dare  repititum,)  they  always  carried 
in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their  temples,  vervain,  {verbena^) 
Serv.  in  Vii^.  xii.  120.  vel  verbenaca^  a  kind  of  sacred  grass  or  clean 
herbs,  {sagmina  v.  herbcR  purcB^)  plucked  from  a  particular  place  in 
the  capitol,  with  the  earth,  in  which  it  gtew,  {gramen  ex  arce  cum 
8tui  terra  evulswn  ^)  hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Verbenari- 
us,  Plin.  xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  s.  69.  If  they  were  sent  to  make  a  treaty, 
each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  a  flint 
stone  to  strike  the  animal'  which  was  sacrificed,  {privos  lapides  sili" 
ces,  privasque  verbenas,)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SODALES  Titii  vel  Titienses^nests  appointed  by  Titus  Ta- 
tius  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Sabines  ;  or  by  Romulus  in 
honour  of  Tatius  himself.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  54.  Hist.  ii.  95.  in  imita< 
tion  of  whom,  the  priests,  instituted  to  Augustus  after  his  death,  were 
called  SoDALES,  ibid.  Suet.  Claud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

6.  REX  Sacrorum,  vel  Rex  sacrijiculus,  a  priest  appointed  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.'to  perform  the  sacred  rites,  which  the 
kingsl  themselves  used  formerly  to  perform  ;  an  office  of  small  im- 
portance, and  subject  to  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus^  as  all  the  other  priests 
were,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Dioni/s.  iv,  74.  v.  1.  Before  a  person  was  admit- 
ted to  this  priesthood,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  any  other  office  he 
bore,  Liv.  xl.  52.  His  wife  was  called  Reoina,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15. 
and  his  house  anciently  Regia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  363. 

The  PRIESTS  of  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

Thb:  priests  of  particular  gods  were  called  FliAMlNES,  from  a 
cajf  or  fillet  (a  Jilo  vel  pileo,)  i^hich  they  wore  on  their  head,  Viarr, 
L.  L.  iv.  15.     The  chief  of  these  were, 
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h  Ilamen  DIALIS,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,' who  was  distinguished 
bj  a  lictor,  sella  curulis^  and  toga praiexia^  Liv.  i.  20.  and  had  a  right 
from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  senate,  Liv.  xxvii.  8*     II.  Flanun 
MARTIALIS,  the  priest  of  Mars;  III.  QUlRlNALlS,of  Romulus^ 
&c.  These  three  were  always  chosen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  Dom» 
14*_They  were  firsit  instituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  64. 
who  had  himself  performed  the  sacred  rites,  which  afterwards  be* 
longed  to  the  Ftamen  Dialis,  Liv.  i.  20.     They  were  afterwards  ere* 
ated  by  the  people,  Gell.  xv.  27.  when  they  were  said  to  be  electi^ 
dtsignatiy  creati  vel  destinati.  Veil.  ii.  43.  Suet.  Jul.  1.  and  inaugu- 
rated gr  solemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the  Pontifex  M*  and  the 
,  augurs,  Cic,  Phil.  ii.  34.  Brut.  1.  Suet.  Cal.  12.  Ltv.  xxx.  26.  VaUr* 
Max.  vi.  9.  3-  when  they  were  said  inautrurari^  prodi^  vel  capi^  ibid. 
&  Cic*   Mil.  10.   17.     The   Pon/t/ex  JIf.  seems  to  have  nominated 
three  persons  to  the  people,  of  whom  they  chose  one,  Tacit.  AnnaL 
iv.  16. 

The  /7amme5  wore  a  purple  robe  called  Lana,  Cic.  Brut*  14. 
which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  their  toga  ;  hence  called  by 
Festus  duplex  amictus,  and  a  conical  cap,  called  apex,  Lucan.  i.  604. 
Lanigerosque  apices,  FiVg.  ./En  viii.  664.  Although  not  Pontijices^ 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  seat  in  that  college,  Cic-  Harusp.  6.  Dom, 
9.  Other  Ftamines  were  afterwards  created,  called  Minores,  who 
might  be  plebeians,  Festusy  as  the  Flamen  of  Carmenta^  the  mother 
of  Evander,  Cic,  Brui.  14.  The  emperors  also,  after  their  conse- 
cration, had  each  of  them  their  Flaminesy  and  likewise  colleges  of 
priests,  who  were  called  sodales^  Suet  CI-  6.  Thus,  Flamen  Ca- 
SKRtBySuel.JuL  74  sc.  Antonius,  Cic  PhiL  ii.  43.  Dio  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  of  great  dignity,  (maximjb 
dignationis  inter  nw.flamines^  Festus,)  but  subjected  to  many  re* 
strictions,  as  tha^  he  should  not  ride  on  horseback,  Fest.  &  Plin. 
xxxviii.  9.  nor  stay  one  night  without  the  city,  Liv,  v.  52.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  iii.  58  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv^  xxxi-  50.  and  several  others 
enumerated,  Gell  x.  15.  PluM^ch-  Q.  Rom.  39.  43.  107.  108.  &c. 
His  wife  {Flarainica)^  was  likewise  under  particular  restrictions,  ibid. 
&L  Tacit  AnnaL  iv.  16  Ovid.  Fast  vi.  226.  but  she  could  not  be  di- 
vorced, and  if  she  died,  the  Flamen  resigned  his  office,  Plutarch.  Q. 
Rom.  49.  because  he  could  not  perform  certain  rites  without  her  as- 
sistance, ibid. 

From  the  death  of  Meruia,  who  killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, (incins  venis^  superfusoque  altarihus  sanguine,)  Cicero  says  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  Orat,  iii.  3.  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  A. 
U.  666  Flor.  iii.  21.  f^ell  ii.  22  there  was  no  flamen  Dialis  Jot 
72  years.  Tacit.  Annal  iii  58  (Dio  makes  it  77  years,  Lib.  36.  but 
seems  not  consistent,  ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  function  were 
performed  by  the  Pontifices  ;  till  Augustus  made  Servius  Maluginen- 
sis,  Priest  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Cassarhad 
indeed  been  elected  {destinatus,  Suet.  I.  creatus^  Veil.  ii.  43.)  to 
that  office  at  17  {penepuer,  ibid.)  but  not  having  been  inaugurated, 
was  soon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  the  priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  instituted  bv 
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Numa ;  so  called,  because  oo  solemn  occasions  (bey  used  to  g« 
through  the  city  dancing,  {asaltvtnominaducunt^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387. 
exstdtantes  Salii,  Virg.  j£n.  viii.  663.  a  saitando,  ^tiod/acere  in  ca- 
mitio  in  sacris  qtiotannis  solent  et  debent,  Varr.  iv.  130  drest  in  an 
embroidered  tunic,  {tunicd  picld,)  bound  wiih  a  brazen  belt,  and  a 
ioga  pratexta  or  irabea  ;  having  on  their  bead  a  cap  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  (apax^  wg^cafM^)  with  a  sword 
by  their  side ;  in  their  right  hand,  a  spear,  a  rod,  or  the  like  ;  and 
in  their  left,  one  of  the  Ancilia^  or  shields  of  Mars,  Dionys.  ii.  70. 
Lucao  says  it  hung  from  their  neck,  El  Salius  Iceto  portal  aneilia  col* 
loj  u  603.  Seneca  resembles  the  leaping  of  the  Sa/it,  {salius  sali^ 
ABis,)  to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth,  (salius  Fullonius,)  Ep.  15*  They 
used  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  through  the  Forum  and  other  public  parts  of 
the  city,  singing,  as  they  went,  sacred  songs,  {per  urbem  ibant  canen* 
tes  carrmna  ctim  tripudiis  solennique  saltatu,  Li  v.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od. 
i.  36.  12.  iv.  1.  28.)  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Numa,  {Saliarc 
JVuimB  carmen^)  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1.  86.  Tacit.  Annah  ii.  83.  which, 
in  the  time  of  Horace,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one,  ibid* 
scarcely  by  the  priests  themselves,  Quinctilian.  i.  6,  40.  Festoi 
calls  these  verses  Axamenta,  vel  Assamtnta, 

The  most  solemn  procession  of  the  Salii  was  on  the  first  of  Marcb^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  time,  when  the  sacred  shield  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  They  resembled 
the  armed  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Curltes^  from  Crete,  where 
that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pthriche,  had  its  origin ;  whether 
invented  by  Minerva,  or,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the 
Curit€Sj  who,  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  discbvered  by  Saturn 
his  father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  sound  of  their  arms  and  cymbals, 
Dioms*  ii.  70.  vii.  72.  Hygin.  139,  It  was  certainly  common  amone 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //•  vi.  v.  494«  Slrab^  x.  467.  £ 
468./n. 

No  one  conld  be  admitted  intone  order  of  the  Sa/tV,  unless 
a  native  of  the  place,  and  freebom,  whos^  father  and  mother  were 
alive.  Lucan  calls  them  lectajuventus  patricia^  because  chosen  from 
that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Salii^  after  hnishing  their  procession,  had 
a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  (pr  them,i^«/.  Claud.  33 ;  hence 
Saliares  dapesj  costly  dishes,  Horat.  Od.  i^.  37.  2.  Epulari  Saliarem 
m  modumj  to  feast  luxuriously,  Ctr.  All.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  call« 
ed  Prjbsul,  (i.  e.  qui  ante  alios  salil ;)  who  seems  to  have  gone 
foremost  in  the  procession,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  26.  ii.  66  ;  their  principal 
musician,  Vatxs  ;  he  who  admitted  new  members,  Maoister  ;  Gi- 
pitolin.  in  Antonin.  philos.  4.  According  to  Dionysius,  iii.  32.  Tul< 
Iu8  Hostilius  added  twelve  other  Salii^  who  were  called  Aoona^es, 
Hnsts^  or  Collinif  from  having  their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.  Those 
instituted  by  N^ima  had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  hence  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  th^  were  called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  Pan ;  so  called  {a  Itq^o)  from  a 
wolf,  because  that  god  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wplvei  from  the 
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tbeep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn>  yiii.  343.  Hence  the  place  where  he 
was  worehipped  was  called  Luptrcal^  and  his  festival  Lvptrcalia^ . 
which  was  celebrated  in  February  ;  at  which  time  the  Jjuptrci  ran 
up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a  girdle  of  goat-skins  round 
their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  ibej 
struck  those  whom  they  met :  particularly  married  women,  who  were 
thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific,  Ovid*  Fast,  iu  427.  &  445. 
There  were  three  companies  (sadalitates)  of  Luptrci;  two  an- 
cient, called  Fariani  and  Quintiliani,  (a  Fabio  et  Quintilio  pra^ 
positis  suis^  Festus,)  and  a  third  called  Julii,  instituted  in  honour  of 
Julius  Ca»ar,  whose  first  chief  was  Antony ;  and  therefore,  in  that 
capacity,  at  the  festival  of  the  LupercaliOj  although  consul,  he  went 
almost  naked  into  the  forum  Juliian^  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  ha* 
ving  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  {nundus  eoncianalHi  est^)  Cic. 
Pbii.  ii.  34.  &  43.  from  the  Rostra,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is 
believed,  presented  a  crown  to  Caesar,  who  was  sitting  there  in  a 

Clden  chair,  drest  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  golden  diadem,  which  had 
en  decreed  him,  surrounded  by  the  whole  senate  and  people,  ihid. 
Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  address- 
ing him  by  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring  that  what  he  said  and  did 
was  at  the  desire  of  his  fellow  citizens,  Dio*  xlv.  3K  &  41.  xlvi.  5. 
But  Caesar  perceiving  the  strongest  marks  of  aversion  in  the  people, 
rejected  it,  saying,  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  there- 
fore sent  the  crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a  present  to  that  god^  SueL 
Cas.  79.  Cic.  Phil  iii.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8.  15.  19.  Dto.  xlvi.  19.  VM. 
ii.  56.  Plutarch^  Cas.  p.  73S.  Anton,  p.  921.  Jlppian.  B*  C.  ii.  p. 
496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  in  the 
plenitude  of  tiieir  power,  ever  ventured  to  assume  the  name  of  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  most  ancient  order  of  priests,  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  279.  Ztv.  ».  5  ;  so 
they  continued  the  longest,  not  being  abolished  till  the  time  of  Anaa- 
tasius,  who  died,  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTITII  and  PINARIT,  the  priests  of  Hercules,  instituted 
by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg.  JEn.  viit.  270.  when  he  built  an  altar 
to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero  had  slain  Cacns,  Iav.  i. 
7.  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  sacred  rites  by  Hercules  liim- 
self,  Cic.  Dom.  52.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  viii'.  269.  being  then  two  of 
Hie  most  illustrious  families  in  that  place.  The  PinarH  happening 
to  come  too  late  to  the  sacrifice,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up, 
{txtis  adem,)  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  afterper- 
mitted  to  taste  the  entrails,  ibid,  ^  LHonys.  i.  40.  So  that  ttiey  only 
acted  as  assistants,  in  performing  the  sacred  rites ;  {Et  d^muB  Her- 
cuUi  custos  Pinaria  sacri^  Virg.  ibid.)  The  PotitU^  being  taught  by 
Evander,  continued  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices  of  Hercules,  for  ma- 
ny ages ;  (Antistitks  sacri  ejtisfueruntf  Liv.  ibid.  PrimHsque  PotiHus 
Uttdor,  Virg  ibid.)  till  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudi- 
ns,  the  censor,  having  delegated  their  ministry  to  public  slaves,  their 
whole  race,  (gtnus  omnej  v.  Gbns,  Potitiorumy)  consisting  of  12  /a- 
^/itf,  became  extinct,  within  a  year ;  and  some  timd  after  Appius 
taslbis  a^t ;  a  warning,  says,  Li^y^  against  making  innovations  in 
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religion,  {guod  dimovendtB  statu  sua  sacris  rdigiontmfactrt  poB$tt^\ 
ix.  29. 

V.  G  ALLI,  the  priests  of  CybeU  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  callel 
from  Galujs,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  supposed  to  make  those 
who  drank  of  it  mad,  so  that  they  castrated  themselves,  Ftatui  ;  as 
.  the  priests  of  Cyb^l^  did,  Herodian.  I*  IK  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  361.  (gc^ 
nitaka  sibi  abscindebant  adtris  lapideis  vel  Samid  iestd^  with  knives 
of  stmie  or  Samian  brick,)  JuvenaL  ii.  1 16.  vi.  513,  Martial*  iii.  8K 
3.  Plin.  xu  49.  s.  109.  xxxv.  I'i.  s.  46.  in  imitation  oi  Atys^  -yis^  AU 
tisy  -idisj  V*  Attirty  'inisy  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  2^3.  &c.  Met.  x.  104.  Ar* 
nob.  called  also  CuaETBS,  Lucrtl.  ii.  629.  Corybantbs,  Horat, 
Od.  i.  16.  8.  their  chief  Archigallus,  Serv.  in  Vxrg.  ii.  J 16.  Plin. 
XXXV.  10.  s.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extraction,  Ihonys.  ii.  19.  who  used 
to  carry  roand  the  image  of  Cybeie,  with  the  gestures  of  mad  peoploi 
roiling  their  heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of  their  flute, 
{tibios  Berecyntkim  v.  6uxt,)  making  a  great  noise  with  drums  and 
cymbals,  Horat.  Od,  i.  16.  7.  Virg,  jSn.  ix.  619.  Sometimes  also 
cutting  their  arms,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan,  i.  565. 
Sense,  Med.  804.  During  the  festival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  (viii.  Kal.  April.)  Jtfacro6.  Sb/.  i.  21.  they  washed  with 
certain  solemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  her  lions,  and 
all  her  sacred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Almo,  Ovid, 
Fast.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the  villages,  asking  alms^ 
{etipem  emendicanles^)  ibid.  350.  Pont.  i.  1.  40.  Dionys.  ii.  19.  which 
all  other  priests  were  prohibited  to  do,  Cic,  Ugg,  ii.  9.  16.  All  the 
circumstances  relating  to  CybUe  and  her  sacred  rites  are  poetically 
detailed  by  Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  181 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  disgraced  by  great  indecency  of  ex- 
preasion,  Juvenal,  ii.  1 10.     Augustin^  de  Civ.  Dei^  ii.  14. 

VIRGiNES  VESTALES,  (naf^f^i  'EnoiScc,)  Virgins  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of' Vesta,  a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  Liv,  i,  20: 
for  Rhea  Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  Vestal,  ibid,  3.  ori- 
ginally from  Troy,  Vtrgm  JEn.  ii.  2M.  first  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Noma,  Ltd,  ibid*  four  in  number,  Dionys,  ii.  64.  &  65  ;  two  were 
added  by  Tarquinios  Priscus,  Id,  iii.  67.  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  P/u- 
tarch*  tn  Mkmay  which  continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dio- 
nyt.  ibid,  Festus  in  SEX. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  chosen  first  by  the  kings,  Dionys,  ibid, 
and  after  their  expolsioo,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  who,  according 
to  the  Papian  law,  when  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected 
from  anaong  the  peoplei  twenty  girls  above  six,  and  below  sixteen 
years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defect,  (which  was  a  requisite 
in  all  prr^ts,  Sacerdos  intcokr  sit,  Stnec.  controv,  iv.  2.  Plu^ 
torch.  Q,  Rom.  72.)  whose  father  and  mother  were  both  alive,  and 
free-bom  citizens.  It  was  determined  by  lot  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  which  of  these  twenty  should  be  appointed.  Then  the  Pon- 
tifex M.  went  and  took  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents, 
as  a  captive  in  war  {manu  prehensam  a  parente  veluii  bello  captam 
abducebat)y  addressing  her  thus,  Te,  Am ata,  c apio  ;  that  being,  a<!*' 
cording  to  A«  Gellius,  the  name  of  the  first  who  was  chosen  a  Vestal  s 
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Hence  Capeiie,  Virgirum  Vestaltm^  to  choose ;  which  word  was  aW 
applied  to  the  Flamen  Dialis,  to  the  Poniifices  and  aagurs,  OelL  u 
1 9.  But  afterwards  this  mode  of  casting  lots  was  not  necessary. 
The  Pontifex  M^  might  choose  any  one  he  thought  proper,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  and  the  requisite  qualifications,  {pyus  ratio 
haberi  posset^)  ihid.  Tacit*  Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none  offered  voiuntarilj, 
the  method  of  casting  lots  was  used,  Suei»  Aug,  31. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years. 
For  the  first  ten  years  they  learned  the  sacred  rites  ;  for  the  next 
ten,  they  performed  them;  and  for  the  last  ten,  taught  the  younger 
▼irgins,  Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  S9.  DionyB.  ii.  67.  They  were  all  said, 
prctsidere  sacris^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  86.  ut  assidwz  templi  Antistites, 
r.  "itBy  Liv.  i.  30.  The  oldest  {Ve>talium  vetustissitnay  Tacit.  Ado. 
xi.  32.  was  called  Maxima,  SutU  Jul.  83,  «i  -tf^Kr^euoutftf,  Dto.  liv.  24» 
After  thirty  years'  service,  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry; 
which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Dionys.  ii-  67. 

The  office  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was, — 1.  to  keep  the  sacred  fire 
always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ionem  foci  publici  sem* 
PiTERNUM,  Cic*  legg,  ii-  8.  whence  Mtemaque  Vesta  oblitusj  Hbrat. 
Od.  iii.  5.  1 1  watching  it  in  the  night-time  alternately,  Liv>  xtviii. 
31  ;  and  whoever  allowed  it  to  go  out  was  scoui^ged,  (flagris  cade^ 
iaiur)  by  the  Pontifex  M.  Valer.  Max.  i.  1.6.  Dionys*  ii.  67.  {nuda 
guidem^  scd  obscuro  loco  et  velo  medio  interposito^)  Plutarch.  Num.  p. 
67.  or  by  his  order,  Liv*  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  es- 
teemed unlucky,  and  expiated  by  ofTering  extraordinary  sacrifices. 
{hostiis  majoribus procurari^)  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  a^in, 
not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Plutarf:h»  tbid. 
in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year  on  the  1st  of  March  ; 
that  day  being  anciently  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macroh.  Sat»  i. 
12.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  143.^ 2.  to  keep  the  secret  pledge  of  the  em- 
pire, Liv.  xxvi.  27.  v.  52.  supposed  to  have  been  the  Palladium, 
Lucan.  ix.  994.  or  the  Penates  of  the  Roman  people,  TaciU  Arm. 
XV.  41.  Dionys.  ii.  66.  called  by  Dio  ra,  li^a :  kept  in  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  temple,  visible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vts* 
talis  Maxima  alone  ;  Lucan.  ibid.  &.  i.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.  some- 
times removed  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  by  the  virgins,  when  tu- 
mult and  slaughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio.  xlii.  31 ;  or  in  case  of 
fire  ;  lib.  24.  It  was  rescued  by  Metellus  the  Pontifex  Jlf.  when  the 
temple  was  in  flames,  A.  U.  512.  Liv.  Ep.  xix-  Dionys.  ii.  66.  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  437.  &c.  at  the  hazard  .of  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  bis 
sight,  Plin.  vii.  43.  and  consequently  of  his  priesthood,  Senec.cantr. 
IV.  2 :  for  which  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionys. 

ii.  66.  and  other  honours  conferred  on  him,  see  p.  25. And  3. 

to  perform  constantly  the  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess,  SenfC.  deprov. 
&•  l^heir  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio.  xlviii.  19  Horat.  Od.  I 
^.  28.  In  their  devotions,  they  worshipped  the  god  FasdnuSj  to 
guard  them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  4.  s.  7. 

The  Vestal  Vii^^ns  wore  a  long  white  robe,  bordered  with  purple : 
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their  heads  were  decorated  with  fillets,  (infulaj  ff|ifMra,  Dumifs,  ij« 
67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribands,  (vtVto,)  Ovid*  Fast.  iii.  30.  hence  the 
Vestalis  Maxima  is  called  Vittata,  sacbrdos,  LAican,  i.  697.  and 
simply  ViTTATA,  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  their  head  dress,  surriBULUM, 
FestuM^  is  described  by  Frudentias,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093*  When 
fint  chosen,  their  hair  was  cut  off,  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or 
lote-tree  in  the  city,  Plin.  xvi*  44*  s.  85.  but  it  was  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  grow. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  singular  honours  and  privileges.  The 
praetors  and  consuls  when  they  met  them  in  the  street,  lowered  their 
fascesj  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  show  them  respect.  Sen.  conir*  y'u 
8.  They  had  a  lictor  to  attend  them  in  public,  at  least  after  the  time 
of  the  triumvirate,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  Sentc.  conir.  i.  ^.  Flutarch  says 
always,  in  Jfuma.  They  rode  in  a  chariot,  {carpenio^  v.  pilenioj) 
Tacit*  AnnaL  xii.  43.  sat  in  a  distinguished  place  at  the  spectacles. 
Id.  iv.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  swear,  Gell,  x.  15.  un^ 
less  they  inclined.  Tacit  AnnaL  \u  34.  and  by  none  other  but  Ves- 
ta, Senec.  ibid.  They  might  make  their  testament,  although  under 
age :  for  they  were  not  subject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  guardian, 
as  other  women,  OelL  ibid.  They  could  free  a  criminal  from  pun- 
ishment, if  they  met  him  accidentally,  Plutarch,  in  Jivma  ;  and  their 
interposition  was  always  greatly  respected,  Cic.  Font.  \1.  Agr.  ii. 
36.  Tadt.  AnnaL  xi.  3!2.  Suet.  Jul.  \.  Tib.  2.  Vit,  16.  TadL  Hist. 
iii.  81.  They  had  a  salary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20*  Suet.  Aug. 
31.  They  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  testaments  and  the 
most  important  deeds  were  committed  to  their  care.  Suet.  Jul*  83* 
Aug.  103.  Tacit.  Amutl.  i.  8.  Dio  xlviii. .12.  37*  46.  TadL  AnnaL  iv. 
16.  and  they  enjoyed  ail  the  privileges  of  matrons,  who  had  three 
children,  Dio,  Ivi.  10. 

When  the  Vestal  Vii^gins  were  forced  through  indisposition  to 
leave  the  Atrium  Vesta,  probably  a  house  adjomine  to  the  temple, 
and  to  the  palace  of  Numa,  Rrqia  parva  Numjb  ;  if  not  a  part  of  it, 
Ovid.  JVist.  iii.  1.  30.  Fast.  vi.  263.  where  the  viigios  lived,  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  some  venerable  matron,  Plin  Ep.  vii.  1 9 . 

If  any  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  being  tried  and 
sentenced  by  the  Pontifices^  she  was  buried  alive  with  funeral  solem- 
nities, in  a  place  called  the  campus  scelkratus,  near  the  Porta  Co- 
lina^  and  her  paramour  scourged  to  death  in  the  Forum ;  which 
method  of  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Tar- 
qninius  Priscus.  Dionys.  iii.  67*  The  commission  of  this  crime  was 
thought  to  forebode  some  dreadful  calamity  to  the  state,  and  there- 
fore was  always  expiated  by  extraordinary  sacrifices,  lAv.  viii.  15. 
xiv.  xxii.  67.  Ixiii.  Dionys.  i  78  ii.  67.  viii.  89.  ix.  AO.Dio.fragm. 
91.  92.  Plutarch:  Q.  Rom.  83.  Ascon.  iu  MxL  12  Suet.  Jjom.  8. 
Plin^  Ep.  iv.  11.  JuvenaL  i v.  1 0.  The  suspected  virtue  of  some 
virgins  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  cleared,  Valer.  Max.  viii. 
i.  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  Plin.  vii.  35. 

These  were  the  principal  divisions  of  the'Roman  priests.  Concern* 
ing  their  emoluments,  the  classics  leave  us  very  much  in  the  deirk ;  as 
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Ihejr  also  do  with  respect  to  those  of  the  magistrates.    When  Ro- 
mulus first  divided  the  Roman  territory,  he  set  apart  what  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rights,  and  for  the  support 
of  temples,  Diomys.  ii.  7.    So  Livj  informs  us,  that  Numa,  who  in* 
stituted  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and  sacrifices,  provided  & 
fund  for  defraying  these  expenses,  (wide  in  tos  aumpiue  pecunim  ero^ 
garttur^)  u  20.  but  appointed  a  public  stipend  {stipendutm  dt publUo 
slatuit)^  to  none  but  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ibid.     Dionysius,  speaking 
of  Romulus,  says,  that  while  other  4iations  were  negligent  about  the 
choice  of  their  priests,  some  exposing  that  office  to  sale,  and  others 
determining  it  by  lot ;  Romulus  made  a  law  that  two  men,  above 
fifty,  of  distinguished  rank  and  virtue,  without  bodily  defect,  and 
possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  should  be  chosen  from  each  curiaf 
to  officiate  as  priests  in  that  curia  or  parish  for  life ;  being  exempt- 
ed by  age  from  military  service,  and  by  law  from  the  troublesome 
business  of  the  city,  ii.  21.    There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  sal- 
ary.    In  after  ages  the  priests  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxeSi 
which  the  PorUiJices  and  augurs  for  several  years  did  not  pay.     At 
last,  however,  the  qusBstors,  wanting  money  for  public  exigencies, 
forced  them,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their 
arrears,  {armotwnj  per  quo$  non  dederant^  stipendiwn  ejactutn  esf,) 
Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  s»  44*  Ai^ustus  iucreased  both  the  dignity  and  emo- 
luments (cohmoda)  of  the  priests, ;  particularly  of  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins, Suet.  Aug.  31 .  as  he  likeswise  first  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  ;  Dio.  lii«  23.  25.  liii.  15.  whence  we  read  of  a 
sum  of  money  (salariom)  being  given  to  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed of  a  province,  Id.  78.  22.  xliii.  4.  Ixxviii.  22.  Tacit.  Agric. 
42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixed  salary  for  the  priests ;  as  for  the  teach- 
ars  of  the  liberal  arts,  Sutt.  Vest.  1 8.  Digest,  and  for  others,  SueU  Tib. 
46.  Aer.  1 0.  When  Theodosius  the  Great  abolished  the  heathen  wor- 
ship at  Rome,  Zosimus  mentions  only  his  refusing  to  grant  the  public 
money  for  sacrifices,  and  expelling  the  priests  of  both  sexes  from  the 
temples,  v.  38.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  sufficient  provision  was 
made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  sacred  functions.  Honour,  perhaps,was  the  chief 
reward  of  the  dignified  priests,  who  attended  only  occasionally,  and 
whose  rank  and  fortune  raised  them  above  desiring  any  pecuniary 
gratification^     There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopis- 
cus,  c.  15.  which  some  apply  to  this  subject ;  although  it  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  priests  of  a  particular  temple  ;  Pontijices  robor- 
avit  sc.  Aureltamis^  u  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priests  with  salaries ; 
decrevit  etiam  emobtmenta  ministrisy  and  granted  certain  emoluments 
to  their  servants,  the  inferior  priests,  who  take  care  of  the  temples. 
The  priests  are  by  later  writers  sometimes  divided  into.three  class- 
es, the  antistites  or  chief  priests,  the  sacerdotes  or  ordinary  priests, 
and  the  ministri  or  meanest  priests,  whom  Manilius  calls  auctoralo$ 
in  tenia  jura  ministros^  v.  350.  but  they  are  distributed  for  the 
most  part  only  into  two  classes,  the  Pontijicts  or  Sacerdotes^  and 
the  AftVtu/rt  ;  as  in  Vopiscus  ;  So  in  leg.  14.  Cod>  Theodos.  ilc  pa^ 
San.  sacri/,  et  templis. 
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SERFANTS  of  ike  PRIESTS. 

The  priests  who  had  children,  Employed  them  to  assist  in  per- 
forming sacred  rites  :  but  those  who  had  no  children  procured  free- 
born  boys  and  girls  to  serve  them,  the  boys  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  the  girls  till  they  were  married.  These  wei;e  called  Camitli 
and  CamillcBj  Dionys.  ii.  34. 
Those  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  ^mtui,  or  Mdi-- 
tumni ;  GelU  xii.  6.  those  who  brought  the  victims  to  the  altar  and 
slew  them,  Popa  ;  Victimarii  and  CuUrarii ;  to  whom,  in  particular, 
the  name  of  MINISTRI  was  properly  applied,  Ovid*  FasU  t.  319. 
iv.  ^37.  Met.  ii.  717.  Virg.  G.  iii.  483.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys 
who  assisted  the  Fldmines  in  sacred  rites  were  called  Flaminii  ;  and 
the  girls,  Flaminijb,  Festus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  musi- 
cians,  Tibicines^  Tvbicinesy  Fidkines^  Sic.  Liv.  \x  30. 

III.  The  PLACES  oHd  RITES  of  SAC  ED  THl/iGS. 

The  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  called  tem« 
pies,  TsMPtA,  {tana^  deiubra^  sacraria,  adea  ^acrce,)  and  consecrated 
by  the  augurs :  hence  called  Augusta.  A  temple  built  by  Agrippa 
in  the  tinrke  of  Augustas,  and  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  was  called 
Pantheon'^  Dio.  liii.  97* 

A  small  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacellum  or  Xdicula*  A 
wood  or  thicket  of  trees  consecrated  to  religious  worship,  was  call* 
ed  Lucus^  a  grove,  PKn.  xii.  6.  Plant.  Amph.  v.  1  •  42.  The  gods 
were  supposed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains  ;  hence  Esse  locis 
9upero$  testatur  ma,  Lucan.  ix.  522. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  consisted  chiefly  in'  prayers,  vows,  and 
sacrifices. 

No  act  of  religious  worship  wt^s  performed  without  prayer.  The 
words  used  were  thought  ot  the  greatest  importance,  and  varied 
'  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  Faler.  Max.  i.  I.  H^nce 
the  supposed  force  of  charms  and  incantations,'  {verba  et  incanta^ 
menia  carminwn,)  Plin.  xxviii.2.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  34.  When  in 
doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  lest  they  should  mistake,  they 
used  to  say,  Quisquis  es,  Piaut.  Rud.  i.  4.  37.  Virg,  Mn.  iv.  577. 
Whatever  occurred  to  a  per^n  in  doubt  what  to  say,  was  supposed 
to  be  su^ested  by  some  divinity.  Plant.  Most.  iii.  1.  137.  Apulei, 
de  deo  Socratis.  In  the  day-time,  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain 
for  the  most  part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during 
the  night,  to  observe  the  actions  of  men,  Plant.  Riid.  Prol.  8.  The 
stars  were  supposed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with  their  heads  Covered,  {ca^ 
piitvtlaio  vel  operto,)  looking  towards  the  east ;  a  priest  pronounced 
the  words  before  them,  {verba  prtnbai ;)  they  frequently  touched  the 
altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods  *,  turning  themselves 
round  in  a  circle,  {ingyrum  se  convertebant,)  Liv.  v.  21 .  towards  the 
right,  Plant.  Cnrc.  i.  I.  70.  sometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their 
mouth,  {dexiram  on  admovebant  ;  whence  adoratio^)  and  also  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground,  (procimibebant  aris  advolnti.) 
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The  ancient  Romans  used  with  the  same  solemnity  to  ofler  ap 
TOWS,  (VOVERE,  voiafacere,  s^cipere^  cancipere^  nuncvpare^  &c«) 
They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  L\idi  votiviy  sacrifices, 
gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a  crty,  &c«  Also  what  was  call- 
ed VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the  cattle  which  were  produced  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  Ltr.  ixii.  9«  10.  xxxiv  44.  In 
this  vow  among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included,  Festus  in  Ma- 

MEaTlfill* 

Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  ta- 
blets, to  seal  them  up,  (obsignare^)  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to'the 
knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  that  beine  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
ht  mercy  ;  Hence  Genua  incerare  deonan^  Juvenal,x«  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were  granted,  the 
vows  were  said  valere^  esse  rata^  &c.  but  if  not,  cadere  esse  tm<a,  &c* 

The  person  who  made  vows  was  said,  esse  voH  rats  ;  and  when  he 
obtained  his  wish,  (voti  compos^)  voti  damnatus^  bound  to  make  good 
his  vow,  till  he  perlformed  lUMacrob.  Sat»  iii.  2.  vel  voto^  Vii^»  £cl. 
V.  80.  Hence  damnabis  tuquoque  votis^  u  e.  obligabis  advoia  sol^ 
venda^  shall  bind  men  to  perforin  their  vows  by  granting  what  they 
prayed  for,  Ftrg,  ibid,  reddere  vel  solvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars 
prada  debila^  Liv  debiti  vel  meriii  honoresj  merita  dona^  &c.  A 
vowed  feast  {epulum  votivum)  was  called  Polluctum,  Plaut.  Rud. 
V.  3.  6'^.  from  pollucere^  to  consecrate.  Id,  Stick  i.  3.  80.  hence 
poUucibiliter  rcemire,  to  feast  sumptuously.  Id.  Most*  i.  1-  93.  Those 
who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  used  to  lie  {incubare)  in  their 
temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  responses  in  their  sleep,  Sem. 
in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic*  divin-  i.  43.  The  sick  in  particular  did  so  in 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  PlatU  Cure,  i.  1 .  61.  li.  2.  10.  &c. 

Those  saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  up  their  clothes  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  {iabula  votivd)  representing  the 
circumstances  of  their  danger  and  escape,  Virg.  xii*  768.  Horat* 
Od.  i.  5.  Cic  Nat  D.  iii.  '^1,  So  soldiers,  when  dischai^d,  used 
to  suspend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators  their  swords  to  Hercules, 
Horat.  Ep,  i.  1.  4  and  poets,  when  they  finished  a  work,  the  fillets 
of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  S/a(.  Silv  iv.  4  92.  A  person  who  had  suf* 
fered  shipwreck,  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  beting,  and 
for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  to  show  a  picture  of  his  roisfor* 
tunes,  Jtivena/.  xiv.  30\    Phadr  iv.  2]    ^4. 

Augustus,  having  lost  a  number  of  his  ships  in  a  storm,  expressed 
his  resentment  agamst  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his  image  should 
not  be  carried  in  procession,  with  those  of  the  other  gods,  at  the 
next  solemnity  of  the  Circensian  games,  Su€/.  Jlt^,  16. 

Thank^ivings  {gratiarum  actiones)  used  always  to  be  made  to  the 
gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was, 
however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to 
send  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Nemesis,  (Ultrix  facinorum  inipir 
orumj  bonorumquA  pilbiiiatrix,  Marcellin.  xiv.  11.)  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  Liv.  xlv.  41.  To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Augustus, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream,  every  year,  on  a  certain  day,  b^^ed.aQ 
alms  of  the  people»  holding  out  his  hand  to  such  as  offered  him,  (ca" 
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vam  f)tanuni  asses  porrigentibus  prmbens^)  Suet*  Aug*  91.  Dio.  Yiv* 
35. 

When  a  general  had  obtained  a  signal  victory,  a  thanksgiving 
(SUPPLICaTIO  vel  supplicium)  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples;  Liv,  iii.  63«  and  what  was  called  a  LECTIS- 
TERNIUM,  when  couches  were  spread  {lecti  vel  puhinaria  stenie- 
bantur^)  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast ;  and  their  images  taken  down 
from  their  pedestals,  and  placed  upon  these  couches  around  the  altars, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  Hence,  Md  omnia  puhina- 
ria sacrificatum^  Liv.  xxii.  1.  supplicatio  decrela  est,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10. 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  having  suppressed  the  con- 
spiracy of  »Catiline,  which  he  often  boasts  had  never  been  conferred 
on  any  other  person,  without  laying  aside  his  robe  of  peace,  (togatus,) 
Dio.  37.  36.  Cic.  Pis.  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  &  10.  The  author  of  the  de- 
cree was  L.  Gotta,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  G.  xiv.  8.  A  supplication  was  also 
decreed  in  times  of  danger,  or  public  distress ;  when  the  women 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  spmetimes  swept  the  temples 
with  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7.  The  Lectisternium  was  iirdt  introduced 
in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  A.  U.  356.  Liv.  v.  13. 

It  was  requisite  that  those  who  offered  sacrifices  should  come 
chaste  and  pure  ;  that  they  should  bathe  themselves ;  be  dressed  in 
white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree,  which' was 
thought  most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Some- 
times also  they  put  on  the  garb  of  suppliants,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
loose  robes,  and  barefooted.  Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made 
before  the  sacrifice- 
It  was  necessary  that  the  animals  to  be  sacrificed  (hostics  vel  vic- 
lima,  Ovid.  Fast^  i.  335.)  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  {de- 
cora et  Integra  vel  intacta^  never  yoked  in  the  plough,)  ibid.  i.  83. 
and  therefore  they  were  chosen  from  a  flock  or  herd,  approved  by 
the  priests,  and  marked  with  chalk,  Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they 
were  called,  egregias  eximicB^  lectce.  They  were  adorned  with  fillets 
and  ribands,  {infulis  et  vitlis^  Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns ;  and  their 
horns  were  gilt. 

The  victim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popcz^  with  their  clothes 
tacked  up  and  naked  to  the  waist,  {qui  succincti  erant  et  ad  ilia  nudij 
Suet.  Calig.  32.)^e  animal  was  led  by  a  slack  rope,  that  it  might 
not  seem  U»  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a  bad  omen. 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose  before  the  altar  ; 
and  it  was  a  very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  silence  was  ordered,  Ctc.  divin.  i.  45.  (See  p.  154.  a 
salted  cake,  mola  salsa,  velfruges  salscB,  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  133.  Far  et 
mica  salis,  Ovid.  &  Herat,  i.  e.  Far  tosium,  comminutum,  et  sale  mts- 
turn,  bran  or  meal  mixed  with  salt,)  was  sprinkled  {inspergebatur)  on 
the  head  of  the  beast,  and  frankincense  and  wine  poured  between 
its  horns,  the  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine  himself  and  given  it 
to  be  tasted  by  those  that  stood  next  him,  itrhich  was  called XIBA- 
TIO,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  57.  &c.  and  thus  the  victim  was  said 
esse  macta,  i.  e.  magis  aucta :  Hence  immolare  et  mactare,  to  gacri- 

35 
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fice  9  for  the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a  bad  omeD,  as,  cie ^ 
dere^  jugulare^  8ic.  The  priest  plucked  the  highest  hairs  between 
the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  which  was  called  Libamina 
tRiM4,  Virg.  Mru  vi.  246. 

The  victim  was  struck  by  the  cultrarius^  mth  an  ax  or  a  mall, 
{mcUleo,)  Suet.  Calig.  33,  by  the  order  of  the  priest,  irhom  he  asked 
thus,  AooNE  ?  Ovia.  Fast.  i.  333.  and  the  priest  answered,  Hoc 
▲OE ;  Suet.  Calig.  58*  Then  it  was  stabbed  {jugulabatur)  with 
knives  ;  and  the  blood  being  caught  {exceptus)  in  goblets,  was  pour- 
ed on  the  altar.  It  was  then  flayed  and  dissected.  Sometimes  it 
was  all  burnt,  and  called  Holocaustum,  {tx  oAo^  loittf ,  et  xaiu  laro^ 
Tii^.  vi.  25.  but  usually  only  a  part ;  and  what  remaii\ed  was  di- 
vided between  the  priest  and  the  person  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
{qvi  sacra  v.  sacrificium  faciebat,  v.  sacris  operabatur,  Virg.  G. 
1.  393.  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  14.)  The  person  who  cut  up  the  animal, 
and  divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  said  prosecare  exta,  Liv.  v. 
SI.  Plant.  Poen.  ii.  1.  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided  were  called 
Prosici£  or  Prosecta,  Ovid..  Fast.  vi.  163.  These  rites  were 
common  to  the. Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  whence  Dionysius  con- 
cludes, the  Romans  were  of  Greek  extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  {exta  constdebanty)  Virg. 
iv.  ^4.  And  it  the  signs  were  favourable  (si  exta  bona  essent)^ 
they  were  said  to  have  ofiered  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  to  have 
pacified  the  gods,  {dUs  lit&sse^)  if  not,  (si  exta  non  bona  vel  pravaet 
iristia  essent^  another  victim  was  offered  up,  (sacrificium  instaura^ 
fta/tir,  vel  victima  succedanea  mactabatur^)  and  sometimes  several, 
Cic.  de  divin.  ii.  36.  38.  Suet.  Obs.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Serv,  in  Virg. 
iv.  50.  V.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  inspected,  and  supposed  to  ^ve  the 
most  certain  presages  of  futurity  ;  hence  termed  CAPUT  EXTO- 
RUM,  Tlin.  xi.  37.  s.  73.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
pars  TAMiLiARis,  and  pars  hostilis  vel  inimici.  I*'rom  the  former, 
they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  thehnselves ;  and  from  the 
latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an  enemy.  Each  of  these  parts  had 
what  was  called  CAPUT,  Liv.  viii.  9.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  12.  Lucan.  i. 
621.  which  seems  to  have  been  a  protuberance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  blood-vessels  and*  and  nerves,  which  the  ancie^  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fibres ;  thus,  In  imd  fibri^  Suet.  Au^  05. .  tkce  videt 
capitifibrarurn  increscere  molem  Jllterius  capitis^  Lucan.  i.  627.  En 
eapka  paribus  bina  consurgunt  toris^  Senec.  (Edip.  356.  Caput  jeci- 
noria  auplex^  Valer  Max.  i.  6.  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  figure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v.  -ttt.  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
ii,  65.  which  Livy  calls  auctum  injecinore^  xxvii.  26.  s.  28.  A  liver 
without  this  protuberance,  (jecur  sine  capiie,)  or  cut  off  (caput  jeci- 
noria  c^sum,)  was  reckoned  a  very  bad  omen ;  (nihil  tristius,)  Cic. 
divin.  i.  52.  ii.  13.  &  16.  Liv.  viii.  9.  or  when  the  heart  of  the  vic- 
tim could  not  be  found ;  for  although  it  was  known  that  an  animal 
could  not  live  without  the  heart,  Ctc.  divin.  ii.  16,  yet  it  was  belie v- 
•d  sometimes  to  be  wanting ;  as  happened  to  Caesar,  a  little  before 
Rii  death,  while  he  was  sacrificing,  •n  that  day,  on  which  be  first 
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appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  ibid.  L  52*  Valer. 
Jdax^'uG.  13.  whereupon  the  Haruspex  Spurinna  warned  him  to 
beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet,  Jul.  81.  The  principal 
fissure  or  division  of  the  liver,  {fissumjecoris  familiare  et  vitale,) 
was  likewise  particularly  attended  to,  Cic.  Xat.  D.  iii.  6.  Divin.  u 
10.  ii.  13.  14.  as  also  its  fibres  or  parts,  and  those  of  the  lungs,  ibid. 
4r  Virg.  G.  i.484.  JEn.  iv.  6.  a.  176. 

After  the  Haruspices  had  inspected  the  entrails,  the  parts,  which 
fell  to  the  gods,  were  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frankincense, 
and  burnt  (adolebaniur  vel  cremabanlur)  on  the  altar.  The  entrails 
were  said,  Diis  dari,  reddi^eiporricij  {quasi  porrigiy  vel  porrojaci,) 
when  they  were  placed  on  the  altars,  (cum  aris  veljlammis  impone^ 
rtntur^)  Virg.  JEn*  vi.  25^.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  sacrificing  to  the 
Dii  Marini,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if 
any  thing  unluckily  fell  out  to  prevent  a  person  from  doing  what  he 
had  resolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  said  to  happen  inter  casa  (sc. 
exta)  etporrecta^  between  the  time  of  killing  the  victim  and  burning 
the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the  resolution  and  ex- 
ecuting it,  Cic.Att.  V.  16.* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  the  priest,  having  washed  hie 
hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a  libation,  and  then 
the  people  were  dismissed  ina  set  form  of  words ;  lLicET,or  ire  licet.. 

After  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast,  {Epula  sucrificales^)  which,  in 

S public  sacrifices,  was  sumptuously  prepared  by  the  Septemviri  Epu-' 
ones,  fn  private  sacrifices,  the  persons  who  ofiered  them,  feast* 
ed  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with  their  friends ;  sacra  t^dert 
au/am  (partem) :  pars  est  dfita  cetera  mer^sis^  Ov«  Met.  12.  154; 

On  certain  solemn  occasions,  especially  at  funerals,  a  distribu- 
tion of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called  Visceratio, 
Liv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  56.  xli.  28.  Cic.  Off.  ii«  16.  Suet.  Cces.  38« 
For  viscera  signifies  not  only  the  intestines,  but  whatever  is  un- 
der the  hide :  particularly  the  flesh  between  the  bones  and  the  skin, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  ^m  i.  21 1.  iii.  622.  vi.  253.  Suet.  Vitell.  13. 

The  sacrifices  ofiered  to  the  celestial  gods,  differed  from  those  of- 
fered to  the  infernal  deities  in  several  particulars. 

The  victims  sacrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought  chiefly 
from  the  river  Clitdmnus,!  Juvenal,  xii.  13.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  146.  in 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  8.  41 .  their  neck  was  bent 
upwards,  {sursum  reflectebatur^)  the  knife  was  applied  from  above, 
(imponebatur^)  and  the  Mood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  or  caught 
in  cups :  The  victims  ofiered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ;  they 
were  killed  with  their  faces  bent  downwards  (prona) ;  the  knife  was 
applied  from  below,  {supponebatur^)  and.  the  blood  was  poured  info 
a  ditch. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  were  clothed  in  white, 
bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the  liquor  out  of 

*  The  proverb,  analogoas  to  this  in  Eoglish,  is  ezpreised  thus :  between  Uu  eup 
aodthe  ^/».— Ed. 
t  It  appears,  from  Mrs.  PiozzPs  travels  that  the  cattle  and  even  birda  oa  tfaii.river 

are  still  white,     Clitumnus  ii  a  river  in  Umbria. 
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the  cup,  (fimdtndo  manu  supioa,)  and  prayed  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands  raised  to  heavea :  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods 
were  clothed  in  black  ;  only  sprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made 
libations  by  turning  the  hand,  (inveroendo,  ita  ut  manu  in  aims^ 
tram  par  tem'vtrsd  patera  converteretur,)  aixd  threw  the  cup  into  the  ' 
fire ;  Serv*  in  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their  palms  turned 
downwards,  and  striking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Ctc,  Tusc.  Q. 
ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  difierent  kinds ;  some  were  stated  {slata  et  ^o- 
lemnia)y  others  occasional,  {fortuita  et  ex  accidenti  na/a,)^  as,  those 
called  txpiaiohfy^  for  averting  bad  omens,  {ad  portenia  vel  prodigia 
procuranda,  expianda  el  averlenda  vel  averruncanda^)  nfkaking  atone- 
ment for  a  crime,  (Sacrificia  riACULARiA,  ad  crimen  expiandttm^) 
and  the  like. 

Human  sacrifices  were  'also  offered  among*  the  Romans. — By  aa 
a&cient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionysius  calls,  vofjiog  rgoSotfuK^t  Lex* 
proditionis^  ii.  10.  persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  treachery  or 
sedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and  therefore 
any  one  m.ight  slay  them  with  impunity.  In  after  times,  a  consul, 
dictator,  or  prastor,  might  devote  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of 
the  legion,  {ex  legiojic  Romana,  called  Scripta^  because  perhaps 
.the  soldiers  hot  included  in  the  legion,  the  Veliies^  Subitariiy 
Tumultuarii,  &c.  were  excepted,)  and  slay  him  as  an  expiatory  vic- 
tim, (piaculum,  i.  e.  inpiaculum^  hostiam  ceedere,)  Li  v.  viii.  10.*  Iq 
the  first  ages  of  the  republic  human  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  of- 
fered^nnually,  Macrob*  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  of  the 
city  657,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ;  ne^  Ao- 
mo  immolaretur^  Plin.  xxx.  i.  s.  3.  Mankind,  says  Pliny,  are  under 
inexpressible  obh'gations  to  the  Romans  for  abolishing  so  horrid  a' 
practice,  {qui  svstulere  mctnstra^  in  quibns  hominem  occidere  religio 
sissiffium  erat^  mandi  vero  etiam  saluberrimum  )  I  bid.  We  read  bow- 
ever  of  two  men  who  were  slain  as  victims  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  Pimtifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  A.  U.  708.  Dio.  xliii.  24*  Whence 
it  is  supposed  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  mentioned  by  Pliny  re- 
spected only  private  and  magical  sacred  rites,  as  those  alluded  to, 
Horat.  Epod.  5.  Augustus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  to 
a  surrender  at  Perusia,  ordered  400  senators  and  equites,  who  had 
sided  with  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A.  U*  713.  Dio.  xWnu  14.  Suetonius 
makes  them  only  300,  ^ug.  1 5.  To  this  savage  action  Seneca  a  - 
ludes,  de  Clem.  i.  U.  In  like- manner,  Sex.  Pompeius  threw  into 
the  sea  not  only  horses,  but  also  men  alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune, 
Dio,  xlviii.  48.  Boys  used  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the 
time  pf  Cicero  and  Horace  for  magical  purposes,  Cic  Vat.  14.  Horat. 
Epod.  5. 

A  place  reared  for  offering  sacrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Altare, 

*  The  Cbristiao  religion,  "wheresoerer  disseminated,  has  brought  the  practice  of » 
bnmaa  lacrificea  into  utter  detestation.    The  one  sacrifice  upoa  the  Cross  has  abo- 
lished the  rite  in  all  ita  forms,  and  that  forever. 
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an  altar :  *  Alt  aria  (hb  altitudine)  tnntum  diis  superis  amaecrcAan" 
tur ;  AR«  et  diis  superis  et  inferisj  Serv*  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  66.  Ma. 
ii«  515.  Id  the  phrase,  Pro  arts  et  focisy  ara  is  put  for  the  altar  in 
the  impluviitm  or  middle  of  the  house,  where  the  Penates  were  wor- 
shipped 'j  aod  Foous,for  the  hearth  in  the  atrium  or  hall^where  the  La* 
res  were  worshipped,  Cic.  Dom.  40.  41-  Dtjoi.  3.  Sext*  42.  PhU*  \u 
30.  Sallust.  Cat,  52.  A  secret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none  but 
the  priests  entered,  was  called  aoytum,  Cas.  B.  C.  iii»  105.  uuiver- 
sally  revered,  Pausan.  x.  32. 

Altars  used  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  called  verbbna, 
i.  e.  herba  sacra,  Serv.  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  120.  Ed.  viii.  65.  Donate  Ter. 
iv.  4.  5.  Harat.  Od*  ixr.  1 1  •  7.  adorned  with  flowers,  Ovid,  Trist.  iiu 
13.  15.  Slat.  Theh.  8.  298.  Sil.  16.  309.  and  bound  with  woollen 
fillets,  Prop,  iv.  6.  6.  Virg,  Mn.  iv.  459.  therefore  called  neociE  tor- 
ques^ i.  e.  caroms,  Id.  G.  iy.  276. 

*  Altars  and  temples  afforded  an  Asylum  or  place  of  refuge  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  J^ep.  Paus.  4.  Ctc.  Kat.  D.  iii.  10.  Q.  Rose. 
£.  Ovid,  Trist,  v.  2.  43.  as  among  the  Jews,  1  Kings^  i.  50.  chiefly 
to  slaves  from  the  cruelty  of  their  master,  TertrU,  Heaut.  v.  2.  22. 
Plant.  Rud.  iii.  4.  18.  Jnost.  v.  i.  45.  to  insolvent  debtors  and  crimi- 
nals. Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60.  where  it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch 
them,  Ctc.  Tusc.  i.  35.  Virg.  Mn.  i.  349.  ii.  513.  550.  and  whence 
it  was  unlawful  to  drag  them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.  but  sometimes  they  put 
fire  and  combustible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  persons 
might  appear  to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a  god,  (Vulcan,) 
Plaut.  Most.  V.  i.  65,  or  shut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  {tectum 
sunt  demoliti^)  that  he  might  perish  under  the  open  air,  J^ep.  Paus. 
5.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refugium,  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  5.  2. 

The  Triitmviri  consecrated  a  chapel  to  Caesar  in  the  forum,  on 
the  place  where  he  was  burnt ;  and  ordained  that  no  person  who 

*  Not  only  tM^n  tnd  (emplea,  but  tombi,  statatt,  tnd  other  monuments  of  eonn- 
derable  penontges,  were  Jtsjifla  in  ancient  times.    Thus  the  temple  of  Diana  at 

Ephesus  was  as  a  refuge  for  debtors,  and  the  tomb  of  7%f«et4S  for  slaves.     The  cities 
of  refug;e,  the  temple,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  ofreriog;B,  were  Asyla  among  the  Jews. 

The  cities  of  Tkebet  and  Athem^  as  well  as  jReme,  were  originally  peopled  by  be- 
ing declared  Asyla. 

Lywa  and  Vunne  among  the  ancient  OauU  were  places  of  refuge,  and  some  cities 
in  Qtrmany  are  said  still  to  preserre  the  ancient  right  of  Asylvm»  Hence  the  me- 
dals of  several  ancient  cities,  particularly  in  Syria^  had  the  iuvoription  A2TA01,  to 
which  is  added  lEPAI ;  which,  according  to  Spanheim^  referred  to  their  temples,  and 
the  gods  revered  in  them. 

In  London,  the  Ferge  of  the  Court,  which  formerly  extended  twelve  miles,  and 
H0ljfre0d  hautt  in  Edinburgh,  are  considered  as  places  of  exemption  from  arrest  for 
debt  in  certain  cases  to  this  day. 

The  Emperors  HovoRivs  and  Thkodosivs,  having  made  ekurehts  Asyla^  the 
bishops  and  monks  laid  hold  of  a  certain  tract  or  territory,  without  which  they  fixed 
the  bcnfnds  of  the  secular  jurisdiction.  Convents  accordingly,  in  a  short  time  be- 
came next  akin  to  fortresses ;  where  the  most  atrocious  villains  were  in  safety,  and 
braved  the  power  of  the  Magistrate. 

These  privileges  were  at  length  extended  to  bishops^  houses,  whence  the  criminal 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remission  of 
the  erime. 

The  sanctaarici  were  at*  length  stript  of  their  immunities,  because  they  only  serv- 
ed as  an  encouragement  to  guilt,  and  are  now  every  where  almost  entirely  abolished. 

Set  Enryrl.  Brit,  BlackUone,  M^Ktnzit. 
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fled  thither  for  sanctuary  should  be  taken  thence  to  punishment ;  a 
thing  which,  says  Dio,  had  been  granted  to  no  one  before,  not  even 
to  a  divinity  ;  except  the  ast/lum  of  Romulus,  which  remained  only* 
in  name,  being  so  blocked  up,  that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii. 
19.  But  the  shrine  of  Julius  was  not  always  esteemed  inviolable  ; 
the  son  of  Antony  was  slain  by  Augustus,  although  he  fled  to  it,  Suet^ 
Jug.  17. 

There  were  various  vessels  and  instruments  used  in  sacrifices ;  as 
acerra  vel  thuribulum,  a  censer  for  burning  incense  ;  simpfilum  vcl 
simpuvium^  guiium^  capisy  -idis,  paUra.  cups  used  in  libations,  olliB, 
pots  ;  tripodeSy  tripods  ;  secures  vel  bipennesj  axes  ;  cultri  vel  secespi- 
t(B.  knives,  &c.  But  these  will  be  better  understood  by  representa- 
tion than  description* 

The  ROMANY  YEAR. 

Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  ;  the 
first  of  which  was  called  Mariius  March,  from  Mars  his  supposed 
father;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  75  &  98.  the  second  Aprilis^  either  from  the 
Greek  name  of  Venus,  (A^fo^irtj,)  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  39.  Horat.  Od.  iv. 
1 1 .  or  because  then  trees  and  flowers  open  {se  aperiuni,)  their  buds, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  87.  the  third,  Maius^  May,  from 
Maia^  the  mother  of  Mercury,  or  in  honour  of  the  old,  {mijoruni^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  V.  427  ;  and  the  fourth,  Junius^  June,  from  the  goddess 
Juno^  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  (Juniorum.)  The  rest  was  named 
from  their  number,  QumtiliSf  Sextilis^  September^  October^  Xovem- 
ier,  December^  ibid.  i.  41.  Quintilis  was  afterwards  called  Julius^ 
from  Julius  Caesar,  and  Sextilis  .'lugustus^  from  Augustus  Caesar ;  be- 
cause in  it  he  had  first  been  made  consul,  and  had  obtained  remark- 
able victories.  Suet.  31.  Dio.  Iv.  6  :  inparticular^  he  had  become 
master  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  A.  U.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after 
(lustro  tertio)  on  the  same  day,  probably  the  29th  of  August,  had 
vanquished  the  Rhasti,  by  means  of  'i  iberius.  Horai.  Od.  iv.  14. 34. 
Other  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  mouths,  but  these 
were  forgotten  after  their  death,  Suet.  Domit.  13.  Flin-  Pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius,  from  Janus  ;  and 
Ftbruarius,  beeause  then  the  people  were  puhfiied  {fubruabatur^  i.  e. 
purgabatur  vel  lustrabatur^)  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice  {Februalia) 
from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year;  for  this  anciently  was  the  last  month 
in  the  year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  21 .  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  49.  Tibull.  iii.  1.2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consisting  in  all  of  354 
days ;  he  added  one  day  more,  Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  to  make  the  number 
odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate.  But  as  10  days,  5 
hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48  minutes,  57  seconds,)  were  wanting 
to  make  the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he  ap- 
pointed, that  every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called  Men- 
sis  Intercalarisy  or  MercedoniuSy  should  be  inserted  between  the  23d 
and  24th  day  of  February,  Liv.  i  19.  The  intercalating  of  this 
month  was  left  to  the  discretion  (arbUri^)  of  the  Pontifices  ;  who,  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  year  longer 
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or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient  for  themseWes  or  their  friends  ; 
for  instance,  that  a  magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office, 
or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or  shorter  time  to 
collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  l^gg*  "•  13.  Fam.  vii.  3.  12.  viii.  6,  AiL  v, 
9. 13.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Cas.  40.  Vio.  xl.  62.  Censorin.  20.  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  13.  In  consequence  of  this  license,  the  months  were  transposed 
from  their  stated  seasons ;  the  winter  months  i  arried  back  into  au- 
tumn, and  the  autumnal  into  summer,  Cic  Ait.  x.  1 7. 

Julius  Cesar  when  he  became  master  of  the  state,  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of 
the  intercalations ;  and  for  that  purpose,  A.  U.  707.  adjusted  the 
year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  assigned  to  each  month 
the  number  of  dayn  which  they  still  contain.  To  make  matters 
proceed  regularly,  from  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  inserted 
in  the  current  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which 
fell  into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four 
days  ;  so  that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  last  year  of  confusion^ 
consisted  of  sixteen  months,  or  445  days,  Smt.  Cas»  40.  P/tn.  xviii. 
25.  JIfacroi*  Sat.  u  14.  Censorin.  de  die  Mit*  20. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigines^  a  cele* 
brated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Caesar  had  brought  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose ;  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed  from  his  arrange- 
ment by  Flavins,  a  scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  the  days  by  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  ;  which  was  published  and  authorized  by  the 
dictator's  edict. 

This  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  solar  year,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation, 
than  that  of  the  old  and  new  stifle  ;  which  was  ocfasioned  by  a  regu- 
lation of  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582  ;  who  obs^erving  that  the  vernal 
equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  had 
been  on  the  21st  of  March,  then  happened  on  the  1 0th,  by  the  advice 
of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out 
of  the  current  year,  l^etween  the  4th  and  15th  of  October  :  and,  to 
make  the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  or,  as  it  was  then 
expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  completed  in  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  neariy,  ordain- 
ed that  every  100th  year  should  not  be  leap  year;  excepting  the 
400th  ;  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount  to  a  day  in  7000 
years,  or,  according  to  a  more  accurate  computation  of  the  length 
of  the  year,  to  a  day  in  5200  yean. 

This  alteration  of  the  style  was  immediately  adopted  in  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  ;  but  not  in  Britain  till  the  year  1752, 
when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and  1 4th'  September, 
so  that  that  month  contained  only  nineteen  days  ;  and  thenceforth 
the  new  style  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  same  year  also,  another  alteration  was  made 
in  England,  that  the  legal  year,  which  before  had  begun  the  25th 
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March,  should  begin  upon  the  first  of  January,  which  firat  took  place 
let  January,  1752. 

The  Romans  dirided  their  months  into  three  parts,  by  Kalends, 
"Jfones^  and  Ides.  The  first  day  was  called  KALENDS  vej  Calen^ 
d(B  {a  calando  vel  vocando^)  fi-om  a  priest  calling  out  to  the  people 
that  it  was  new  moon;  the  5th  day,  NON£,  the  nones ;  the  13thy 
IDUS,  the  idesj  from  the  obsolete  verb  iduare^  to  divide  ;  because 
the  ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  n&nts  were  so  called,  be- 
cause, counting  inclusively,  they  were  nine  days  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  nonM  fell  on  the  7th,  and 
the  ides  on  the  l5th*  The  first  day  of  the  intercalary  month  was 
called  Calcnda  Intercalarbs,  Ctc.  Quini.  25.  of  the  former  of 
these  inserted  by  CsBsar.  Kal.  intbrcalares  priores,  Ctc.  Fam, 
vi.  14. — Intra  septimas  Calendas^  in  7  months,  MartiaL  i.  100.  6. 
Sextet  kalenda^  i.  e.  Kalenda  sexti  mensisj  the  first  day  of  June, 
Ovid.  Fast.  ri.  181. 

Cassar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  vear  by  observing 
the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  Egyptians  ;  who  divided 
the  year  into  1 2  months,  each  consisting  of  30  days,  and  added  5  in- 
tercalary days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  6  days, 
Herqdot.  ii.  4.  These  supernumerary  days  Csesardisposed  of  among 
those  months  which  now  consist  of  31  days,  and  also  the  two  daya 
which  he  took  from  February  ;  having  adjusted  the  year  so  exactly 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  says  Dio,  that  the  insertion  of  one  interca* 
lary  day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difierence,  Dio.  xiiiu  96. 
wluch,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  less  than  the  truth.  An- 
other difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Julian  year  was,  that  the 
former  begap  with  September,  and  the  latter  with  January. 
.  The  ancient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks,  as  we 
do,  in  imitation  of^the  Jews.  The  country  people  came  to  Rome 
ever  ninth  day,  (seep.  80.)  whence  these  days  were  called  Non- 
piNJE,  quasi  NovENDiNJE,  having  seven  intermediate  days  for  woric- 
in^,  Macroh.  i.  16.  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  word  to  denote 
this  space  of  time.  The  time,  indeed,  between  the  promulgation 
and  passing  of  a  law,  was  called  Trinum  NUNoiNUM,orTRiNUNDiNUM, 
Liy.  \\\.  35.  Cic.  Dom.  16.  17.  PhU.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi.  12  ;  but  this 
might  include  from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the 
table  containing  the  business  to  be  determined,  {tafnda  protnutga* 
tionis^)  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  classics  ne- 
ver put  nundtnum  by  itself  for  a  space  of  time^-^nder  the  late  em- 
perors, indeed,  it  was  used  to  denote  the  time  that  the  consuls  re- 
mained in  office,  which  then  probably  was  two  months,  Lamprid. 
in  Alex-  Sever.  28.  &  43.  so  that  sometimes  there  were  12  consuls  in 
oiie  year  ;  hence  nundinum  is  also  put  for  the  two  consuls  them- 
selves, {collegium  consvlum)  Vopisc.  Tae.  9. 

The  custom  of  dividing  time  into  .weeks,  {hebdomUdes^  v.  ^de  vel 
septimantB.)  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio,  who  flourish- 
ed under  Severus,  says,  it  first  took  place  a  little  before  his  time, 
being  derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  universally  prevailed,  xxxvii. 
81 .     The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  planets,  as  they 
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stilt  are  ;  Dies  SoliSy  Sunday ;  LimcB^  Monday ;  Marlis^  Tuesday ; 
Mercuriiy  Wednesday ;  Jovis^  Thursday  ;  Veneris^  Friday  ;  Satumi, 
Saturdiiy ;  ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted  back- 
wards. Thus  they  called  the  last  day  of  DvcemheT  PridieTCalendas^ 
8C.  ante^  or  Pridie  Kalendarum  Januarii^  marked  shortly,  Prid.  Kal. 
Jan.  the  day  before  that ;  or  the  30lh  December,  Tertio  Kal.  Jan. 
8C.  die  ante^  or  ante  die  terlium  Kal.  Jan.  and  so  through  the  whole 
year:  Thus, 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  wlien  Febniary  has  twenty-nine  dajs,  whicb 
happens  every  fourth  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  days  of  that  month 
were  marked,  sexto  Kalendas  Martii  or  Marlias ;  and  hence  thia 
year  is  called  Bissextilis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  used  as  substantives  or  adjec* 
tives,  except  Aprilisj  which  is  used  only  as  a  substantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  of  reckoning,  but  called 
the  first  day  of  the  month  vxfA«via,  or  new  moon ;  hence  ad  Gracas 
Kalendas  solvere^  for  ntm^tiam,  Suet*  Aug.  87. 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  naturaL 

The  civil  day  (DIES  CIVILIS)  was  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Media  nox  ;  2.  Medi<B  noctis  inclinatio, 
vel  de  media  noc ;  3.  Gallicinivm^  cock-crow,  or  cock-growing, 
the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ;  4  CorUicinixxm,  when  they 
give  over  crowing ;  5.  Dilucxdum^  the  dawn ;  6.  Jtfane,  the  morn- 
ing; 7.  Jlntemenaianum  tempus^  the  forenoon;  8.  Jtfertdf e^,  noon 
or  mid-day  ;  9.  Temptis'pomeridiamimj  vel  meridiei  inclinatio,  after- 
noon ;  10.  Solis  occasus,  sun-set;  11.  Vespera,  the  evening;  12. 
Crepusculum^  the  twilight,  {dtibium  terrtpus,  noctis  an  diei  sit :  Idea 
dubia  res  crepers  dictcs,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  fax,  when 
candles  were  lighted,  called  also  ;?rtf7MB  tenehrm,  Li  v.  Prima  Itanifia, 
Herat. — 14.  Concubia  nox,  vel  concubium,  bed-time,  Liv*  xxv.  9. — 
15.  Iniempesta  nox,  or  st7en/ium  noc<i>,  far  on  in  the  night ;  16.  In- 
cKnatio  ad  mediam  noctem,  Censorin.  dedie.  nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATURALIS)  was  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which 
were  of  a  different  length  at  different  seasons :  Hence  hora  Mbema 
for  irevissima.  Plant.  Pseud,  v.  2.  1 1. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  (vigilia  prima,  seeunda^ 
lie.)  each<:onsi8ting  of  three  hours,  which  were  likewise  of  a  difier- 
ent  length  at  different  times  of  the  year :  thus,  hora  sexta  noctit, 
mid-nirat ;  Septima,  one  o^clock  in  the  morning  ;  Octava,  two,  &c. 
P/m.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Before  the  use  of  dials  (^korologia  solaria  vel  sciaterica)  was  known 
at  Rome,  there  was  no  division  of  the  day  into  hours ;  nor  does 
that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only  mention  sun- 
rising  and  sun-settine,  before  and  after  mid-day,  Censorin.  23.  Ac- 
cording to  Plinv,  mid-day  was  not  added  till  some  years  after,  vii.  60. 
an  accensus  of  the  consuls  being  appointed  to  call  out  that  time, 
{accenso  consulum  id  pronimciante,)  when  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
senate-house;  between  the  Rostra  and  tht  place  called  Gr£costasi£, 
Plin,  ibid,  where  ambassadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries used  to  stand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1. 

^  Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  said  to  have  invented 
dials  at  Lacedsemon  ini^e  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  Plin.  ii.  76. 
the  first  dial  is  said  tifHiaye  been  set  up  at  Rome  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  A.  U.  447.'*atA4^iie  next  pear  the  Rostra  by  M.  Valerius 
Mes&la  the  Consul,  who  brought  it  from  Catana  in  Siciljr,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U,  481.  Plin.  vii.  60.  Gell.  ex  Plant,  iii.  3. — 
Hence,  ad  solarium  versari,  for  in  foro,  Cic.  Quint  18. — Scipio 
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Isasica  first  measured  time  by  water,  or  by  a  clepsjfdra^  which  serv- 
ed by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid.  (See  p.  21 1.)  The 
use  of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.* 

DIFISION  of  DAYS  and  ROMAH  FESTIVALS. 

Days  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religious  pur- 
poses, (DIESFESTI,)  or  assigned  to  ordinary 'business,  {dies  PKO- 
FESTI.)  There  were  some  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other, 
{dies  INTERSICI,  i.  e.  ex  parte/f5/i,  et  ex  parte /^ro/e*^?,)  half  ho- 
lidays. 

Oil  the  Dies  Fesli  sacrifices  were  perlbrmed,  feasts  and  games 
were  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  least  a  cessation  from  business. — 
The  days  on  which  there  was  a  cessation  from  business,  were  called 
¥KK\A^  holidays  J  Cic.  legg.  ii.  9.  Divin.  45.  and  were  either  pfi6/ic 
or  private. 

Public  Feria  or  festivals  were  either  stated,  (STATiE,)  or  annu- 
ally 6xed  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates,  or  Priests,  (CONCEP- 
Tl  V-^,)  or  occasionally  appointed  by  order  of  the  consul,  the  prastor^ 
or  Pontifex  Maximus^  (iMPERATiviE.) 

The  stated  festivals  were  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  In /ant^ary,  AGONALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the  9th, 
(v.  Id.)  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  318.  &c.  and  also  on  the  20th  May:  CAR- 
MEN TALIA,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  on 
the  1 1  th  (1 1 .  Id.)  :  Ovid.  ibid.  46 1 .  But  this  was  an  half-j^oliday, 
(iniercisus :)  for  after  mid-day  it  was  dies  profestus^  a  common  work 
day.  On  the  13th  {Idibtts)  a  wether  {vervex  vel  ovis  semimas^  am,) 
was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Fast.  i..588.  On  this  day  the  name  of 
Augustus  was  conferred  on  Caesar  Octavianus,  ibid,  590.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  month,  people  used  to  wish  one  another  health  and 
prosperity,  {omnia  fausta^)  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5.  and  to  send  presents  to 
their  friends.  (See  p.  58.)  Most  of  the  Magistrates  entered  on  their 
office,  and  artists  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work  they  had  to  per- 
form, (opera  auspicabantur^)  Senec.  Ep.  83.  Ovid,  et  Martial. 
passim. 

2.  In  February,  FAUNALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the  13th 
{Idihus) :  LUPERCALIA,  to  Lycaean.  Pan,  on  the  15th,  (xv.  Kal. 

*■  The  ioTentioD  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  attribated  to  Pctcifieut^  Archdeacon  of 
Yeroaa,  who  lived  ia  the  time  of  Lotharius  sod  o(  Louis  le  Dtbonnair^  on  the  credit 
of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelii  and  borrowed  by  him  from  Penvinias.  They  were 
at  first  called  noctumeU  dialt^  to  distini^uish  them  from  sun  dials^which  shewed  the 
hours  by  the  sun's  shadow.  Others  ascribe  the  inveotion  to  Boethiut^  about  the 
year  510. — Some  raok  Archimedes's  sphere,  mentioned  by  Claudian,  and  that  of 
PotidoniuSt  mentioned  by  Cicero,  among;  the  machines  of  this  kind ;  because  they 
had  their  motion  from  some  hidden  weig^hts  or  springs,  with  wheels,  or  puUies,  or 
some  such  clockwork  principle.  Such  as  are  now  in  use  were  either  first  invented t 
or  at  least  retrieved  in  Germany,  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  honour 
of  the  invention  of  Pcndulunf  clocks  is  disputed  by  Huygent  and  Oalileo. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  the  invention  never  flourished  until  it  came  into  Huy* 
geri^s  hands. 

The  invention  of  spring  or  pocket  watches  is  contended  for  by  Hupgens  and  Dr. 
JJt^oke  ;  the  time  of  this  invention  was  about  the  year  1658,  and  Hookers  claim  ap- 
pears now  to  be  almost  UDdts|)Uled. — See  Rncyclop.  Brit. 
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J»for/. /)  QUIRINALIA,  to  Roinulqs,on  the  17th;  FERALIA, 
(quod  turn  epulas  ad  sepulchra  amicorwn  ferebant,  velpeciuUs  ferie- 
bant,  Festus,)  to  the  Dii  Manesy  on  the  Slst,  (Ovid  says  the  nth,) 
and  sometinries  eontinued  for  several  days ;  after  which  friends  and 
relations  kept  a  feast  of  peace  and  love  (rharlstia)  for  settling  difie- 
Fences  and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if  any  such  existed,  Valtr. 
Max.  xu  1.  8.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  6J1.  TEKMINALIA,  to  Ttrmimis  ; 
REGIFUGIUM  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of 
king  Tarquin,  on  the  24th  ;  EQUIRIA,  horse  races  in  the  Campus 
Martiusy  in  honour  of  Mars,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONAblA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  terminated  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  170:  on  the  first  day, 
when  presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives,  Plaut^ 
Mil.  iii.  1.  97.  Tibuli  iii.  I.  Suet.  Vesp.  19.»ff/um  ANCILIORUM, 
on  the  same  4ay  and  the  tiiree  following,  when  the  shields  of  Mars 
were  carried  through  the  city  by  the  Salii^  who  used  then  to  be  en- 
tertained with  sumptuous  feasts  ;  whence  Saltans  dapes  vel  cc&iuBj 
for  lauta  opipartB^  opulenta.  Horat.  Od.  i.  37.  2.  LIBERALIA,  to 
Bacchus,  on  the  18th,  (xv.  Kal.  Apr.)  when  youngmen  used  to  put 
on  the  Toga  virilis^  or  manly  gown  ;  QUINQUATRUS,  -uwn  vel 
QuinquatriayO\'\i.  Fast.  iii.  810.  GelLii.  21.  in  honom^  of  Minerva, 
on  the  19th,  at  first  only  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  for  five ;  whence 
they  got  their  name.  At  this  time,  boys  brought  presents  to  their 
masters,  called  Minervatia.  On  the  last  day  of  this  festival,  and 
also  on  the  2.3(J  March,  (x.  kal  April.)  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred 
rites  were  puritied  (lustrabantur)  by  sacrificing  a  lamb  ;  hence  it  was 
called  TuBiLUSTRiUM,  vel  -ia.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  849.  v.  725.  HILA- 
RI  A,  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4.  In  April,  MEXSALESIA,  or  MegaUnses^  to  the  great  mother  of 
the  gods,  on  the  4lh  or  5th  ;  CEREALl  A,  or  Ludi  Cercates,  to  Ceres, 
on  the  9th  ;  FORDICIDIA,  on  the  1 5th,  when  pregnant  cows  were 
sacrificed,  (fordse  boves^  i.  e.  gravida?^  qua  in  ventre  ferunt,)  Ovid^ 
Fast.  iv.  5.  622.  PALILIA,  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21st.  (See 
p.  13.)  On  this  day  CsBsar  appointed  Circensian  frames  to  be  annu- 
ally celebrated  ever  after ;  because  the  news  of  his  last  victory  over 
Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  in  Spain,  had  reached 
Rome  the  evening  before  this  festival,  Dio.  xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Robigus^  that  ne  would  preserve  the  corn  from  mildew,  (a  Rubi- 
ginty)  on  the  25th  ;  FLORALI A,  to  Hora  or  Chloris^  {ut  omnia  bene 
dejlorescerentj  shed  their  blossoms,  P/m.  xviii.  29.)  begun  on  the 
28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month,  attended  with  great  in- 
decency, Lactant.  i.  20.  10.  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  vi.  '±A2.  which  is 
said  to  have  been  once  checked  by  the  presence  of  Cato,  Senec.  Ep. 
97.     Martial  i.  3.  &  praf.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  1 0.  8. 

4.  In  May  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Bona  Dea  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  by  women  only,  {cum  omnt 
masculuni  expellebatur^  Juvenal,  vi.  339.  in  the  house  of  the  consul 
and  praetors,  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  Dio.  xxxvii.  35.  &  45. 
On  this  day  also  an  altar  was  erected  {consfitiUa).  and  a  sacrifice 
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oilered  to  the  Laresj  called  Prastites,  {quod  omnia  tiUa  prastant^) 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  133.  on  the  2d.  COMPITALIA,,to  the  Ures  in  the 
public  ways,  at  which  time  boys  are  said  anciently  lo  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  Mania  tlie  nnother  of  the  Lares  ;  but  ihis  cruel  custom 
was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  On  the  9th, 
LEMURIA,  to  the  Lemnres^  hobgob  ins  or  spectres  in  the  dark, 
which  were  believed  to  be  the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends,  {ma^ 
nes palerni.)  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  for  three  nighls, 
not  successively,  but  alternately  for  six  days,  Ovid  Fast.  v.  429; 
on  the  13th.  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  thirty  men  made  of  rushes, 
{simulacra  scripea  virjorum,)  called  *firgti^  were  thrown  from  the  Sub- 
lician  bridge  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and 
priests,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men,  which  used  anciently  to 
be  thrown  from  the  same  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  Fesius  in  Deponta- 
Ni.  yhrr,  de  Lat.  ling*  vii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast.  v»  62 1 .  &c  On  the  same 
day  was  the  festival  of  merchants,  {festum  mercatorunt^)  when  they 
offered  up  prayers  and  sacred  rites  to  Mercury  ;  on  22d,  (x.  kal. 
Jim.)  VULCANALIA,  to  Vulcan,  called  Tubilustrioj  because  thea 
the  sacred  trumpets  were  purified,  ibid.  125, 

6.  In  June,  on  the  kalends  were  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Car- 
NA,  {qucs  vitalibwf  humanis prtzerai^)  of  Mars  Exiramuraneus^  whose 
temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena,  and  of  Juno  Moneta  ;  on  the 
4th,  ofBELLONA;  on  the  7th,  Ludi  Piscatorii^  the  9lh,  Vestalia, 
to  Vesta  ;  10th,  Matrali a,  lo  mother  jlf<i^u/a,  &c.  With  the  festi- 
vals of  June,  the  six  books  of  Ovid,  calfed  Fasti,  end  ;  the  other  six 
are  lost. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  (commigrabant) 
from  hired  lodgings,  Cic,  ad  Q.  Fratr,  ii,  3.  Fam*  xiii  2  Suet.  Tib. 
35  ;  the  fourth,  the  festival  of  Female  Fortune,  in  memory  of  Cori- 
olaaus  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  40 ;  on  the  5th, 
Ludi  Appollinares,  Ltr.  xxv.  12*  xxvii  23;  the  12th,  the  birth- 
daj  of  Julius  Caesar ;  the  15th  or  ides,  the  procession  of  the  Equites^ 
(see  p.  35.)  and  the  16th,  DIES  ALLIENIS,  on  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  {dies  ater  et  funestes,)  Cic.  Alt.  ix.  5. 
Suet,  Vit.  2  ;  the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  Id  August,  on  the  ].1(h  or  ides,  the  -festival  of  Diana ;  19th, 
ViNALiA,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  Plin.  xviii.  29 ;  18th,  Consualia,  games  in  honour  ofConsus, 
tbe  god  of  council,  or  of  Equestrian  Neptune  ;  at  which  the  Sabine 
women  were  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  Iav.  i.  9  ;  the  23d,  Vulca- 
nalia,  Plin.  Ep.  iii  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  {Prid.  Xon.)  Ludi  Maoni  or  Ro- 
MANi,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  for 
the  safety  of  the  city  ;  on  the  13th,  the  consul  or  dictator  [Proetor 
Maximus)  used  anciently  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  Liv, 
vii.  3  ;  the  30th,  Meditrinalia,  to  Meditrina^  the  goddess  of  cur- 
ing or  healing,  (medendi,)  when  they  first  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th.  Augu.stalfa  vel  Ludi  Augusiales, 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15  ;  the  13th,  Faunalia  :  the  15th,  or  ides,  a  horse 
was  sacrificed,  called  Eqnm  OclohriF,  v.  -her.  because  Troy  was 
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supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month  by  means  of  a  horse.  The 
tail  was  brought  with  great  speed  to  the  Regia  or  house  of  the  .  i* 
tifex  M  that  its  blood  might  drop  on  the  Hearth,  Festus. 

IJ.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a  sacred  feast  called 
Epulum  Jovis  ;  on  the  27th,  sacred  rites  were  performed  on  account 
of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  a  woman  of  each,  who 
were  buried  alive  in  the  ox  market;  Liv.  xxii.  57.  Plutarch^  qucsst- 
83*  &  in  Marceilo  ;  VWn.  xxviii.  2.  s«  3» 

1 2.  In  December,  on  the  5th,  or  nones,  FAUNALI A,  HoraU  Od, 
iii.  18;  on  the  17th,  (xvi.  Kal,  Jan.)  SATURNALIA,  the  feasts  of 
Saturn,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  year,  when  all  orders 
were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feasting ;  friends  sent  presents  to  one  an- 
other. Suet.  Aug.  75.  Vesp*  19.  Slot.  Sih.  v'u  9.  and  masters  treated 
their  slaves  as  if  upon  an  equal  footing;  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  7.  at  first 
for  one  day,  Liv,  ii.  21.  xxii.  1.  afterwards  for  three,  and  by 
the  order  of  Caligula,  for  five  days,  Dio.  iix.  6.  Suet,  Claud.  17. 
Macroh.  Sat,  i.  10  So  Claudius,  Dio.  Ix.  25.  Two  days  were  added 
called  SioiLLARiA,  {asigillis)  from  small  images,  which  thea  used  to 
be  sent  as  presents,  especially  by  parents  to  their  children,  <A/acra6. 
ibid.  On  the  23dy  Laurentinalia,  in  honour  of  Laureotta  Acca, 
the  wife  of  Faustulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus,  Farr-  L*  L.  v.  3. 

The  FERIfi  CONCEPTIV^,  which  were  annually  appointed 
{condpiehantur  vel  indictbantur)  by  the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day, 
were 

1 .  VeRI^  latino,  the  Latin  holidays,  (see  p.  68)  first  ap- 
pointed by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for  three,  and  at  last  for 
four  days,  Liv.  vi.  42.  The  consuls  always  celebrated  the 
Latin/ence  before  they  set  out  to  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  rightly  performed,  or  if  any  thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  again  repeated,  {insiaurarij)  Liv. 
passim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  {inpagis)  to  the  tu- 
telary cods  of  the  rustic  tribes.     See  p.  76. 

3.  SEMENTlViE,  in  seed-time  for  a  good  crop,  Var.  ibid, 

4.  COMPITALIA,  to  the  Lares^  in  places  wher^  several  ways 
met,  (in  compitisJ) 

FERI^  IMPERATIViE,  were  holidays  appointed  occasionally ; 
as,  when  it  was  said  to  have  rained  stones,  Sacrum  novendiale  vel 
Jerice  per  novem  dies^  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31 ;  for  expiating  other 
prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  6.  xxxv.  40.  xlii.  2 ;  on  account  of  a  victory ;  &c. 
to  which  may  be  added  Justitium,  (cum  jura  stant^)  a  cessation 
from  business  on  account  of  some  public  calamity,as  a  dangerous  war, 
the  death  of  an  emperor,  &c.  Liv.  iii.  3. 27.  iv.  26.  31.  vi.  2. 7.  vii. 
6.  28.  ix.  7.  X.  4.  21.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  82.  Supplicatio  et  Lectis- 
TERNiuM,  &c.     See  p.  273. 

Feria  were  privately  observed  by  families  and  individuals  on  ac- 
count of -birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  The  birth  day  of  the  emperors 
was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  various  games,  as  that  of  Augus- 
tus, the  23d  September,  Dio,  Iii.  8.  26.  34.     The  games  then  cele- 
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brated  were  called  Augustalia,  Dio.  Ivi.  29.  as  well  as  those  on  the 
1^  ^of  October,  (iv.  Id.  Oc<o6,)  in  commetDoration  of  his  retarn  to 
Rome,  Dio»  liv.  10,  Ivi.  46.  which  Dio  says  continued  to  be  ob« 
serred  in  hi&*time,  under  Severus,  liv.  34. 

DIES  PROFESTl,  were  either  Fasti  or  Jiefasti,  &c.  See  p, 
283.)  Mmdina^  quasi  JVbvendue,  see  p.  78.)  niarket*days,  which 
happened  every  ninth  day  ;  when  they  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio.  id.  47.  Macrob,  Sat.  i.  13.  and 
therefore  Augustas,  who  was  very  superstitious.  Suet*  Aug.  92.  used 
to  insert  a  day  in  the  foregoing  year  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  ta- 
ken away  from  the  subsequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with 
the  arrangement  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dio-  iclviii.  33.  Praliares,  fight- 
ing days,  and  non  praliares ;  as,  the  days  €^er  the  kalends,  nones,  and 
ides  ;  for  they  believed  there  was  something  unlucky  in  the  word  post^ 
after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  religiosi^atri  vel  infausli; 
Ovid*  Fast.  \.  58.  as  those  days  were,  on  which  any  remarkable  dis- 
aster had  happened  ;  as,  Dies  Alliensis^  &c.  Liv.  v\.  1 .  The  ides  of 
March,  or  the  15th,  was  called  Parricioiuv;  because  on  that  day, 
Caesar,  who  had  been  called  Paper  Patria,  was  slain  in  the  senate- 
bouse,  Suel.  Ots.  85.  &L  88.  Conclave^  in  quo  ccbsus  fuerat,  obstruct 
turn  etin  latrinam  amversum,  Dio.  xlvii.  19. 

As  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holy  days, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  public,  Claudius  abri<%ed  their  number,  Dio. 
Ix.  17. 

ROMAN  GAMES. 

Games  among  the  ancient  Romans  constituted  a  part  of  religious 
worship.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  different  periods  of  the 
republic.  At  first  they  were  always  consecrated  to  some  god  ;  and 
were  either  stated,  (Ludi  STATI,)  thechief  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready enumerated  among  the  Roman  festivals ;  or  vowed  by  generals 
in  war,(VOTIVl,)  or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occasions,  (EX* 
TRAORDINARII.)  .  '      '  ^ 

At  the  end  of  eveiy  110  years,  game's  were  celebrated  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  called  Ludi  SiSCULARES.  (See  p.  154.)  But  they  were 
not  regularly  performed  at  those  periods. 

The  most  famous  games  were  those  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus;  hence  called  Ludi  Circenses ;  of  which  the  chief  were  Ludi 
Romani  vel  Magni^  Liv.  i.  35. 

I.  LUDICWCENSES. 

The  Circus Maximusviz%fiT9ihvL\\ihy  Tarquinius  Prisciis.and  after- 
wards at  different  times  magnificently  adorned.  It  lay  betwixt  the 
Palatine  andAventine  hills,and  was  of  an  oblong  circula  form,whence 
it  had  its  name.  The  length  of  it  was  three  stadia^  or  furlongs  and 
a  half,  i.  e.  437^  paces,  or  2187^  feel ;  the  breadth  little  more  than 
one  stadium^  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  called  Fori  or  spectacula 
(i.  e.  sedilia  imde  spectarent\  rising  one  above  another,  the  lowest 
of  stone  and  the  highest  of  wood,  where  separate  places  v^ere  al- 
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lotted  to  each  Curia^^ni  also  the  Senators  and  to  the  Equitea;  but 
these  last  under  the  republic,  sat  jpromiscuouslj  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  (Seep.  18.)  It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least 
150,000  persons,  Dionys.  iii.  68.  or,  according  to  others,  above 
double  that  number ;  according  to  Pliny,  250,000.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 
s,  24.  Some  moderns  say  380,000.  Its  circumference  was  a  mile* 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called  £urfpti5,  ten  feet 
broad  and  ten  feet  deep  ;  and  with  porticos  three  stories  high  (ifro«i 
rgi^Byat) ;  both  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  different  parts  there  were 

E roper  places  for  the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  distur- 
ance.  On  one  end  there  were  several  openings,  (octia,)  from  which 
the  horses  and  chariots  started,  {emittebantur,)  called  CARCERES 
vel  Lepagiilay  and  sometimes  Career^  (quod  equos  coercebat,  ne  ext- 
rent^  priusquam  magUtratus  signum  mitteret,  Varro.  L.  L.  iv.  32*) 
first  built  A.  U.  425.  Liv^  viii  20.  Before  the  cacerea  stood  two  small 
statues  of  Mercury,  (Hermuli^)  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the 
horses,  Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep-  iii.  51  •  in  place  of  which  there  seems 
sometimes  to  have  been  a  white  line,  (alba  linea^)  or  a  cross  furrow 
filled  with  chalk  or  lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horses  were  made  to 
stand  in  a  straight  row  (Jrontibus  mquabantur,)  by  persons  called  mo* 
RATORES,  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions.  But  this  line, 
called  also  Creta  or  Calx,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  course,  or  limit  of  victory,  {ad  victoria  notum,) 
Plin.  XXXV.  1 6.  8.  58.  Isidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beautifully 
alludes,  Mors  tUtima  linea  rerum  est,  Ep.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in 
each  corner :  called  Mjeniana,  from  one  Maenius,  who,  when  he  sold 
his  house  adjoining  to  the  Forum,  to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  censors, 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a 
projection,  whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  view  the  shows  of  gla* 
diators,  which  were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Suet* 
Cal.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  almost  the  whole  lengthx>f  it,  there 
was  a  brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  called 
Spina,  Scholiast-  injttvenal.  vi.  587.  Cassiod,  Ep.  iVu  51.  at  both  the 
extremities  of  which  there  were  three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one 
base,  called  METi£,  or  goals,  roundwhich  the  horses  and  chariots 
turned,  {Hectehant,)  so  that  they  always  had  the  spina  and  meta  on 
their  left  hand,  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  65.  Lucan.  viii.  200.  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  running  among  us.  Whence  a  carceribus  ad  metam  vel 
calcem,  from  beginning  to  end,  Cic.Am.  27.  S/*n.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  spina  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk  132  feet 
high,  brought  from  Eeypt ;  and  at  a  small  distance  another  88  feet 
high.  Near  the  first  Meta,  whence  the  horses  set  off,  there  were  seven 
other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form  or  having  oval  spheres  on  their 
top  called  OVA,  Farr.  de  re  Rust.  i.  2.  1 1,  which  were  raised  or 
rather  taken  down,  {tollebantur,  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round  ;  for  they  usually 
ran  seven  times  round  the  course.    Above  each  of  these  ova  was 
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engraved  the  figure  of  a  dolphin.  These  pillars  were  called  FA- 
L£  or  PHALA.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pil- 
lars, one  with  the  figure  of  an  oTnun  on  the  top,  which  were  erected 
at  the  Meta  prima;  and  another  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  which 
stood  at  the  Meia  ultima  ;  Juvenal  joins  theoi  together,  Uonsulit  an- 
Ufalas  delphinorumque  cohunnas^  yu  589.  Thejr  are  said  to  have 
been  first  constructed,  A.  U.  72 U  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  xlix.  43.  but 
ova  ad  metas  currictdis  mmurandisj  are  mentioned  by  Livy  long 
before,  A.  U.  577.  Liv.  xli.  27.  as  they  are  near  600  years  after  by 
Cassiodorus,  iii.  Vdr,  Ep.  51.  The  figure  of  an  egg  was  chosen  ia 
honourof  Castor  and  Pollux,  (Dio^curt,  i.  e.  Jove  nati^  Cic,  Nat.  D. 
iii.  21.  agonvm  presides  ;)  and  of  a  dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
Tertullian.  Spectac*  8*  also  as  being  the  swiftest  of  animals,  P/in. 
iz.  8. 

Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
procession  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  (in  theivtis  et  ferctJis,)  Siiet. 
Jul.  76.  Ovid*  Amor.  iii.  2.  44.  Ctc.  Verr.  5.  72.  or  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, with  a  great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horseback,  and  part 
on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c* 
When  the  procession  was  over,  the  consuls  and  priests  performed 
sacred  rites,  Dionys.  vii.  72. 

The  shows  (spectacula)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus^  were 
cbieffy  the  following : 

K  Chariot  and  horse-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  extrava- 
gantly fond. 

The  charioteers  {agitaiores  vel  auriga)  were  distributed  into  four 
parties  (greges)  or  factions,  distinguished  by  their  different  dress  or 
livery;  factio  o/fra  vel  albata^  the  white ;  nasata^  the  red  ;  veneta^ 
the  sky-coloured  or  sea-coloured;  Bud'prasfna,  the  green  faction; 
to  which  Domitian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and  purple,  {factio 
aurata  et  purpurea^  Suet.  Domit.  7.  The  spectators  bvoured  one 
or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was 
not  the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  nor  the  art  of  the  men,  that  attracted 
them ;  but  merely  the  dress ;  {Kimcfavent  pannoj  pannum  amant^) 
Plin.  Ep«  ix.  6.  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  no  less  than  30,000  men 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople  in  a  tumult  raised 
by  contention  among  the  partisans  of  these  several  colours,  Procop. 
BtlL  Pers.  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horses  stood,  was  determined 
by  lot ;  and  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games  gave  the  signal 
for  starting  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth,  mappA  vel  panno  musso* 
Then  the  chain  of  the  Hermu/t  being  withdrawn,  they  sprung  for* 
ward,  and  whoever  first  ran  seven  times  round  the  course  was  vie* 
tor,  Propert.  ii.  25.  26.  1.  Senec.  Ep.  30.  Ov.  Hal.  68.  This  was 
called  one  match  :  {tmus  MISSUS,  -u^,)  for  the  matter  waa  almost 
always  determined  at  one  heat ;  and  usually  there  were  twenty-five 
of  these  in  one  day,  so  that  when  there  were  four  factions,  and  one 
of  these  started  at  each  time,  100  chariots  ran  in  one  day,  Strv*  m 
Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  {centum  quadrajugi)  sometimes  manj  more  ;  but 
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then  the  horses  commonlj  went  only  five  times  round  the  coarse^ 
Suet.  Claud.  21.  JVer.  22.  DomiL  4. 

The  victor,  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  was  crown- 
ed, SueL  Ca/ig,  32.  Virg  Mn.  iii.  245.  and  recieved  a  prize  in  mo- 
ney of  considerable  value,  JIfaWia/.  x  50.  74  Juvenal,  vii.  1 13. 

Palms  were  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks;  and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  brave- 
ry in  war,  first  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  Ltr.  x.  47.— 
The  palm  tree  was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises  against 
a  weight  placed  on  it,  {adversus  pondus  resurgit  et  sursum  nttitur^) 
Gell  iii  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  IS.  hence  put  for  any  token  or 
prize  of  victory,  Horai.  Od.  u  1.5.  JuvenaL  %u  181.  or  for  victory 
itself,  Firg^  G.  iii.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  8.  19.  Palma  lemniscata^  a  palm 
crown  with  ribands,  (/emm>ct)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
25.  Festus.  Hmc  consilio palman  doy  i  value  myself  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  this  contrivance,  Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  3.  31. 

2.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five 
kinds ;  running,  {cursus ;)  leaping,  {saltus  ;)  boxing,  (pugilahu  ;} 
wrestling,  (lucta^)  and  throwing  the  distus  or  quoit  {disci  jactus ;) 
hence  called  Pentathlum^  vel  -on^  {Latini  Quinquertium,  Feshis^) 
or  Certamen  Athltticum  vel  Gymnicvm^  because  they  contended  na* 
ked,  (/ufAvoj,)  with  nothing  on  but  trowsers  or  drawers,  {suhlxgaribus 
tatUum  velati^)  whence  uYMNASIUM,  a  place  of  exercise,  or  a 
«cbool.  This  covering,  which  went  from  the  waist  downwards,  and 
supplied  the  place  of  a  tunic,  was  chilled  Campestre,  Horai.  Ep.  i. 
1  !•  18  (^rsjPi^ofMx,  Patisan.  i.  44.)  because  it  was  used  in  the  exerci- 
ses of  the  Campus  Martius^  and  those  who  used  it,  Campestrati,  An- 
gustin.  de  ("iv.  Dei.  xiv.  17.  So  anciently  at  the  Olympic  games, 
Thucydid-  i.  6. 

The  AthUta  were  anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  called  Ce- 
KOMk,  Martial,  vii  31.  9.  iv.  4.  &  19.  xi.  48.  JuvenaL  vi.  245.  by 
slaves  called  Aliptae,  Cic  i.  9-  35  whence  liquida^  palestra,  Lu' 
can.  ix.  661.  uncta  palestra,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a  coarse 
flha^y  garment  called  Endromis,  -idis^  Martial.  \v.  19.  used  of  finer 
stuCby  women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  also  by  those  who  played  at  that  kind 
of  the  band-ball  (pila)^  colled  TRiooNor  Harpastum,  Martial,  ihid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a  kind  of  gloves,  {chirotheaej) 
which  had  lead  or  iron  sewed  into  them,  to  make  the  strokes  fall 
with  the  greater  weight,  called  Ciestus  vel  cestus,  Virg.  Mn.  v. 
379.  400. 

The  combatants  {Athletce)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place  of 
exercise^  {in palastra  ve\  gymnasio^)  Plaut.  Baccb.  iii.  3.  14.  and 
restricted  to  a  particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  413.  1 .  Corinth. 
ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercised  in  a  covered  place  called 
XYSTUS,  vel  -um^  surrounded  with  a  row  of  pillars,  Peristylidit, 
f^ruD.  v.  2.  But  ^9(t/m  generally  signifies  a  walk  under  the  open 
air,  (andtulatio  Hypaihra  vel  subdialis^)  laid  with  sand  orgraveUaod 
•  planted  with  trees,  joined  to  a  Gymnasium^  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv. 
3.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  ix.  36. 
7^he  persons  thus  exercised  were  called  PalcsslrUee,  6r  Xystici ; 
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and  he  who  exercised  them,  exercitator,  Plin.  xxiii.  7.  s.  63.  Ma- 
gister  vel  Doctor  PaUstricuSy  Gynumsiarchus^  vel  -Xystarchus^  vel 
-e«.  From  the  attention  of  Antouy  to  gymnastic  exercises  at  Alex- 
andria, he  was  called  Gymnasiarcha  by  Augustus,  Dio.  i.  5.  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a  school  for  wrestling,  (a  flfaX?,  luctaiioy) 
but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself;  hence 
palcRstram  discere,  to  learn  the  exercise;  Cic,  Oral.  iii.  22.  These 
gymnastic  games,  (gymnici  agones,)  were  very  hurtful  to  morals, 
Plin.  iv.  22, 

The  Athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELASTfC, 
(from  e<tfgXfiuv«»,  inrcAor,)  because  the  victors,  {HieroniccB,  Suet.  Ner. 
24.  25.)  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their  heads  ^ 
of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic  games,  Virg,  G.  iii.  18.  of  laurel 
at  the  Pythian  ;  of  parsley  at  the  ISemean  ;  and  of  pine  at  the  Isth- 
mian, were  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities, 
which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  intimating,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  a  city  which  produced 
such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for  the  defence  of  walls,  Plin, 
Ep.  %•  1 19.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  stipend,  {ppsonia^) 
from  the  poblic,  ibid,  &  Vitrav.  ix.  Praf, 

3.  LuDUs  TaojiE,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noblemen 
on  horseback,  revived  by  Julius  Cassar.  Dio.  xliii.  23.  Suet.  19.  and 
frequently  celebrated  by  the  succeeding  Emperors,  Suet.  Aug.  43. 
T%b.  6.  Cal  18.  Claud.  21.  Mr.  7.  Die.  xlviii.  20.  li.  22.  &c.  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  jEn.  v.  561 .  &c. 

4.  What  was  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bestiariiy  who  were  either  forced  to 
this  by  way  of  punishment,  as  the  primitive  Christians  often  were  ; 
or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition^ 
or  induced  by  hire,  {auctoramenlo,)  Cic  Tusc.  Quaest.  ii.  17.  Fara. 
vii.  1 .  Off.  ii.  16.  Vat.  17.  An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  brought,  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  people,  and  at  an  immense  expense,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  4.  6« 
They  were  kept  in  enclosures,  called  vivaria,  till  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition. Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  exhibited  at  once  500 
lions,  who  were  all  despatched  in  5  days;  also  18  elephants,  jDto. 
xxxix.  38.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  horse  and  foot  battle,  and  also  of  an 
encanipment  or  a  siege.  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  sea-fight,  (Naumachia,)  which  was  at 
first  made  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  afterwards  oftcner  elsewhere. 
Augustus  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that  purpose,  Suet.  Aug.  43* 
Tiber.  72.  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre,  which  was  called  Nau- 
machia Damitianij  Suet.  Dom.  5.  Those  who  fought  were  call- 
ed Nanmachiarii.  They  were  usually  composed  of  captives  or  con- 
demned malefactors,  who  fought  to  death,  unless  saved  by  the  cle. 
mency  of  the  emperor,  Dio.  Ix.  33.  Suet.  Claud-  21.  Tacit.  Annul. 
xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  were  renewed, 
{instaurahantur^)  Dio.  Ivi.  27.  often  more  than  once, /c/.  Ix.  6* 
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1 1 :  SHOWS  of  GLADIATORS,  ^ 

The  shows  (spectacula)  of  gladiators  were  properly  called  Munt' 
rOj  and  the  person  that  exhibited  \edebat)^  them,  MuneraritiSj  vel 
"tttor.  Editor  et  Dominus^  Cic.  Alt.  ii.  (9.  who,  although  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  enjoyed,  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  the  ensigns 
of  magistracy,  Cic,  Icgg.  ii.  24.  They  seem  to  have  talTen  their  rise 
from  the  custom  of  slaughtering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  thoae  slain 
in  battle,  to  appease  their  manesj  Vii^g.  JEn.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  were  first  publicly  exhibited  {dati  sunt)  at  Rome  by 
two  brothers  called  Bruti^  at  the  funeral  of  their  fatjier,  A.  U.  490. 
Ltr.  Epit.  xvi.  Fater.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.  and  for  some  time  they  were 
exhibited  only  on  such  occasions ;  but  afterwards  also  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at  the  Saturnalia  and  feasts 
of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  man- 
ner. After  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectades 
were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which  1 1,000  animals  of  different 
kinds  were  killed;  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio,  xlviii.  15. 
whence  we  nriay  judge  of  other  instances.  The  emperor  Claudins 
althougfi  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition,  is  said  to  have  been  ren- 
dered cruel  by  often  attending  the^e  spectacles,  Z>to.  Ix.  14. 

Gladiators  were  kept  and  maintained  in  schools  (in  ludis)  by  per- 
sons called  LANISTiE,  who  purchased  and  trained  them.  The 
whole  number  under  one  Lanista  was  called  Familia,  Suet.  Jul,  36. 
Jlug.  42.  They  were  plentifully  fed  on  strong  food ;  hence  Sagina 
gladiaioria^  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  88. 

A  Lanista^  when  he  instructed  young  gladiators  ((tron^^), delivered 
to  them  his  lessons  and  rules  {dictata  et  leges)  in  writing.  Suet  Jut. 
26*  JuvenaL  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  said  c'ommentari^  Cic.  de  Orat. 
iii.  23.  when  he  gave  over  his  employment,  a  gladiis  recessissej  Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  they  were  exercised,  fenced  with  wooden 
swards,  (rudibus  hatuLbant ;  whence  batualia^  a  battle,)  Cic.  ibid» 
Suet.  Calig.  32.  54,  When  a  person  was  confuted  by  weak  argu- 
ments, or  easily  convicted,  he  was  said,  Plumbeo  gladio  jugulari^  Cic. 
Att.  i.  16.  Jugulo  hunc  suo  sibi  gladio^  I  foil  him  with  his  own  wea- 
pons ;  ]  silence  him  with  his  own  arguments,  Terent.  Adolph.  v.  8. 
34.  O plwnbeum  pugionem/  O feeble  or  inconclusive  reasoning! 
Cic.  Ftn.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of 
condemned  malefactors*^  Of  these  some  were  said  to  be  ad  gladi- 
um  damnati,  who  were  to  be  dispatched  within  a  year.  This,  how- 
ever, was  prohibited  by  Augustus,  {gladiatores  sine  missione  ediprohi- 
hnit^)  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum  damnati^  who  might  be 
liberated  after  a  certain  time.  But  afterwards  also  freeborn  citi- 
zens, induced  by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  ar^na,  some 
even  of  noble  birth,  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  viii.  191.  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  3.  Su^ 
e/ JWr.  12.  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality. 
Tacit.  Jinnal.  x.  v.  32.  Suet.  Domit.  4.  JuvenaL  vi.  254.  &c.  and 
dwarfs,  {nani)  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  vi.  57. 
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Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  said  ease  auclarati^ 
Herat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  5.  and  their  hire,  auctoramentum^  Suet.  Tib.  '3^.  or 
gladiatorium,  Li  v.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them. 
Pet.  Jlrbiter.  117. 

Gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing. Some  were  called  Secutores,  whose  arms  were  an  helmet,  a 
shield,  and  a  s:word,  or  a  leaden  bullet,  {massa  plumbea,)  Isidor. 
xviii.  55.  With  them  were  usually  matched  {committebantur  vel 
cotnponebanlur  the  RETIARIl.  A  combatant  of  this  kind^was  dress- 
ed in  a  short  tuuic,  but  wore  nothing  on  his  head,  Suei.  Calig.  30. 
Claud.  34.  Juvenal,  viii.  205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a  three 
pointed  lance,  called  Tridens  or  Fusctna^  and  in  his  right  a  net, 
(rete.)  with  which  he  attenripted  to  entangle  (irretire)  his  adversary, 
by  casting  it  over  his  head,  and  suddenly  drawing  it  together,  and 
thea  with  his  trident  he  usually  slew  him.  But  if  he  missed  his  aim, 
either  by  throwing  his  net  too  short,  or  too  far,  he  instantly  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second 
cast ;  while  his  antagonist  as  quickly  pursued,  (whence  the  name 
Secuior^)  to  prevent  his  design  by  despatching  him. 

Some  gladiators  were  called  Mirmillonks,  (a  it^^^i^vgo^j  piscisyht" 
caase  they  carried  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmet ;  hence  a 
Retiarius^  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  said,  ^^  1  do  not  aim  at 
you,  I  throw  at  your  fish,"  (Non  te  peto,  piscem  p»to  :  Quid  me 
FUGis,  Galle?)  Fesiiis.  The  Mirmillo  was  armed  like  a  Gaul, 
with  a  buckler  (parma  vel  pella)  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass, 
{sica  vel  harpe^  i.  e.  gladio  incurvo  et  falcalo,)  and  was  usually 
matched  with  a  I'hracian,  (Threx  vel  Tiirax.  i.  e.  Threcidicw  at- 
misornalusj  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ii;  6.  44. 
Suet.  Cal.  32.  Juvenal,  viii.  SOI.  Auson.  in  Monosyll.  102.  Qfds 
Mifrmilloni  componitur  aquimanu$  ?  Threx* 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites,  Liv. 
is.  40.  Cic  Sext.  64.  and  aUo  Hoplomachi^  Suet.  Calig.  35.  Some 
DimacluBri,  because  they  fought  with  two  swords;  and  others  Lo' 

Jmeariiy  because  they  used  a  noose  to  entangle  their  adversaries, 
sidor.  xviii.  56. 

There  was  a  kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots  {ex  es- 
$e<It9,)  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gaul^,  called  Essedarii, 
Cic.  ram.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal  35.  Cas.  de  B.  G.  v.  24,  and  also  from 
on  horseback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their  eyes  shut,  {clausis  ocu" 
lis,)  who  were  called  ANDABAViE,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  10  Hence  Anda- 
baturum  more  pugnare,  to  fight  in  the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hyeronym. 
Gladiators  who  were  substituted  {supponebantur)  in  place  of  those 
who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  were  called  SupposiTiTii,'OrSuB- 
DiTiTii,  Martial,  v.  25.  8.  Those  who  were  asked  by  the  people, 
from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  their  dexterity  and  skill,  in  fight- 
ing, were  called  Postulatitu  ;  Such  were  maintained  at  the  hm- 
?eror's  private  charge,  and  hence  called  Fiscales  or  Ccesariani. 
["hose  who  were  produced  and  (ought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were 
called  Ordinarii,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Vomit.  4. 

When  a  number  fought  together,  {gregaiim^  temere^ac  sine  arte.) 
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and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  Catervarii,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Col. 
30*  Those  produced  at  mid-day,  who  were  generally  untrained, 
were  called  Meridiani,  Senec.  Epist-  7.  Suet.  Claud.  34. 

The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators  (editor)  some  time 
before  announced  the  show,  (munus  edicebaty  Senec  Ep^  1 17.  osteti" 
debat.  pronunciabat^  propohebat^  4^c.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8.  ix.  9.  Suet* 
Jul.  ^6.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertisement  or  bill  pasted  up  in  public, 
(per  libelliun  publici  affixum^)  in  which  he.  mentioned  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes 
these  things  seem  to  have  been  represented  in  a  picture,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  7.  95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  s.  33, 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  sometimes  at  the  funeral  pile,  often  in 
the  Forum^  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Cic» 
Verr.  \.  S2.  but  usually  in  aq,  amphitheatre,  so  called  because  it  was 
seated  all  round,  like  two  theatres  joined,  Plin.  xxxvi*  14.  16.  &c. 

*  AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  first  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  first  durable  one  of  stone  was  built  by  Statihus  Taurus 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  which  seems  likewise  to 
have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largest  amphitheatre  was  begun  by 
Vespasian,  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Coliseum,  from 
ihi^  Colossus  or  large  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near  it.  It  was  of 
an  oval  form,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators.  Its 
ruins  still  remain.  The  place  where  the  gladiators  fought  was  call- 
ed^ Arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  to  prevent 
the  gladiators  from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood;  and  the  per- 
sons who  fought,  Arenariu  But  arena  is  also  put  for  the  whole  am- 
phitheatre, or  the  show,  Juvenal.  \\\.  34.  also  for  the  seat  of  war ;  Pri* 
ma  civilis  arena  Italia  fuit,  Flor.  iii.  20.  21.  iv.  <•  thus  Lucan.  vi. 
63.  or  for  one's  peculiar  province,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12.  So  Cavea, 
for  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Claud.  21.  Cic.  Amu:. 
24.  Plaut  Amph.  prol.  65.  Consessus  cavea,  the  spectators,  Virg. 
JEn.  r.  340.  But  cavea  properly  signifies  a  place  where  wild 
beasts  were  confined,  Suet.  Cal.  27.  Horat.  Art.  P.  473,  Martial. 
ix.  90.  Plin  xxxvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the  senators 
sat,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  where  also  was  the 
place  of  the  emperor,  (Sugoestus,  vel  -wm,)  elevated  like  a  pulpit 
or  tribunal.  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Plin.  Paneg.  51.  and  covered  with  apa- 
nopy  like  a  pavilion,  (Cubiculum  vel  papilio^  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  like- 

*  There  are  Amphitheatres  still  staodio^,  in  various  de«jees  of  perfection,  at  se- 
veral other  places,  besides  Rome,  At  Pfla  m  fstra.  at  J^ismra^  at  ArleM,  Bordeaux^  • 
and  particularly  at  Verona  Tliat  at  P^la  cousislo  of  two  rows  of  Tuscan  pillars,  . 
one  over  the  other,  and  is  very  •  atire;  the  lower  having  pedestals,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary ;  this  order  havings  scarce  ever  more  than  bases  to  support  the  pillars.  That 
at  VeroM  is  in  the  best  preservation  :  for  though  most  of  the  larg;e  and  best  stones  of 
the  outside  are  picked  out,  yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  seats  are 
laid,  is  entire,  as  are  the  rows,  which  are  44  in  number.  Each  row  is  11-2  foot  big^, 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  so  that  a  man  sits  conveniently  iu  them,  and  allowing  for  a 
seat  a  fo<it  and  a  half,  the  whole  will  hold  2^,000  persons. 

Mr.  Brydone^  Vol.  i.  p.  215.  mentions  an  Amphitheatre  at  Syracuse^  the  theatre  of 
which  is  so  entire,  that  the  gradini  (or  seats  still  remain  ;  but  it  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  others. 
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wise  of  the  persons  who  exhibited  the  games,  (Ediioris  7V»6una/,) 
and  of  the  Vestal  Vii^iDS,  SueL  Aug.  44. 

Ttie  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena^ 
and  was  raised  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  above  it ;  secured 
with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  (loricd)  against  the  irruption  of  wild 
beasts.  As  a  further  defence,  the  arena  was  surrounded  with  an 
iron  railing,  (ferrets  clathris^)  and  a  canal,  (euripo^)  Plin.  viii.  7. 

The  Equites  sat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  senators.  The  seats 
(gradus  vel  sedilia)  of  both  were  covered  with  cushions,  (puhiiiisj) 
Juvenal,  iii.  152,  first  used  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Dio  lix  7.  The 
rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare  stone,  and  their  seats  were 
called  PopuLARiA,  Suet.  Claud,  25.  Dam.  4.  The  entrance  to  these 
seats  were  called  Vomitoria  ;  the  passages  (via)  by  which  they  as- 
cended to  the  seats  were  called  ScalcR  or  Scaloria,  and  the  seats  be- 
tween the  two  passages  were,  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus^  a 
wedge,  JuvenaL  y\.  61.  Suet.  Aug,  44.  For,  like  the  section  of  a 
circle,  this  space  gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top. 
Hence  Cuneis  innotuit  res  omnibus ^  to  all  the  spectators,  Phadr,  v» 
7.35. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons by  way  of  honour,  Cic-  Phil.  ix.  7.  and  the  £c(i/or  deems,  to  have 
been  allowed  to  assign  a  more  honourable  seat  to  any  person  he  in- 
clined, Cic,  Att,  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  persons  called  Desionatores  or  Dissigm- 
tores^  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  assigned  to  every  one  his  proper 
place,  Plant,  PanuL  prolong.  19.  Cic.  Att,  ix  3.  as  undertakers  did 
at  funerals,  Horat,  Epist,  i.  7.  6.  and  when  they  removed  any  one 
from  his  place,  they  were  said  eum  excitare  vel .  suscitare^  Martial. 
iii.  95-  V.  14.  vi.9.  The  Designatores  dive  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  the  same  with  what  were  called  Locarii,  {quia  sedes  vel  spec- 
iacula  locahant.)  But  these,  according  to  others,  properly  were 
poor  people,  who  came  early  and  took  possession  of  a  seat,  which 
they  afterwards  parted  with  to  some  rich  person  who  came  late,  for 
hire,  Martial,  v.  25. 

Anciently  women  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  gladiators,  without 
the  permission  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  Valer.  Max.  vi. 
3.  12.  But  afterwards  this  restriction  was  removed.  Augustus  as- 
signed them  a  particular  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  amphithea- 
tre, Suet,  Aug,  44.  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  1.  3. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheaties  secret  tubes,  from  which  the 
spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  [croco  diluto  aut  aliis 
fragrantibus  liquoribus^)  Martial,  v.  26.  &  de  spect.  3.  issuing  from 
certain  figures  (signa,)  Lucan.  ix.  808.  and  in  rain  or  excessive 
heat,  there  were  coverings  {vela  vel  velai'xa)  to  draw  over  them, 
JuvenaL  iv.  1 22.  For  which  purpose  there  were  holes  in  (he  top 
of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were  fixed  to  support  them.  But 
when  the  wind  did  not  permit  these  coverings  to  be  spread,  they 
used  broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps  {causice  vel  pilei)  and  umbrellas, 
Dio.  lix.  1,  Martial,  xiv,  27.  28. 

By  secret  springs,  certain  wooden  machines,  called  Pegmata,  vel 
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-m0,  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  to  appearance  spoDtaneoualy,  and 
elevated  or  depressed,  dimiDished  or  enlarged,  at  pleasure,  Martial. 
Sptci  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Seruc.  Episi.  88.  Suet  Claud.  34.  Gladiators 
were  sometimes  set  on  them,  hence  called  Ptf^mares^  Suet.  CaK  36. 
and  boys  {ct  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos^)  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But 
pegmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for  the  shelves,  {pro  loctJis)  in  which  books 
were  kept,  Alt.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a  place  called  Spoliarium,  to  which 
those  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged  by  a  hook, 
^nco  trahebantur^)  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senec.  Epist.  93.  Lamprid.  in 
Commod.  6n 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  proce9s»ion.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs,  (porta  m- 
ier  se  componehantur  vel  comparahantur^)  Horat.  Sat.  I.  vii.  20.  and 
their  swords  were  examined  {explorabaniur)  by  the  exhibitocof  the 
games.  Suet.  Tit,  9. 

The  glad  ators,  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  {protludetUts  vel  prolu* 
denies^  at  first  fought  with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,  flourishing  (ven- 
tilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  78.  Senec* 
Ep,    1 17.    Ovid,  de  Jirt.  Am.  iii.  515.  589.     Then  upon  a  signal 
given  with  a  trumpet,  {sonahant  ferali  clangore  tuba^)  they  laid  aside 
these,  {arma  lusoria^  vedes  vel  gladios  hebetes  ponebant  v.  abjiciebantj) 
and  assumed  their  proper  arms  {arma  pugnatoria  vel  decretoria^  u 
e.  gladios  acutos  aumebant^)  Quinctilian    10    5.  30  ;  &  Suet*  Cal. 
54.     They  adjusted  themselves  {se  ad  pugnam  componebant.  GelK 
vii.  3.)  with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  particular  posture,  (in  statu  vel 
gradu  stabant^)  Plant.  Mil.  iv.  9.  12.     Hence  i/iopen,  dejidy  vel  de- 
iurbari  de  statumentis  ;  depelli^  deiici^  vel  dtmoveri  gradu^  &c.  Cic. 
Of.  I    23.  Alt.  xvi.  15.  Jiep.  TKemist.  5.  Liv.  vi.  32.     Then  they 
pushed  at  one  another  (pelebant)  and  repeated  the  thrust  (repetebant) 
Suet.  Cal.  58.     They,  not  only  pushed  with  the  point,  (/nmc/tm,)  bsut 
also  struck  with  the  edge,  {ofisim.)     It  was  more  easy  to  parry  or 
avoid  (caverey  propuhare^  exire^  effugere^  excedere^  fludere,)  direct 
thrusts,  (ictus  adversos^  et  rectos  ac  simplices  manus^)  than  back  or 
side  :«trokes,  (mamis  vel  petitiones  aversas  tectosque^)  Qmnctilian,  v. 
13.  54.  ix.    1.  20w  Vir^.  ix.  439.  Cic.  Cat.   u  6.     They  therefore 
took  particular  care  to  defend  their  side,  (latus  tegere ;)  hence  latere 
tecto  obscedere.  to  get  off  safe,  Ter.  Hfout.  iv.  2.  5.  Per  alterius  la^ 
tuspeti^  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Latus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare^  to  expose  oiie^s 
sell  to  dmger.  Tibidl.  •  4.  46.    Some  gladiators  iiad  the  faculty  of 
not  winking.     Two  such  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  were 
on  that  account  invincible,  Plitu  xi.  37.  s.  54.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed,  Habbt, 
sc.  vulnusj  vel  hoc  habet^  he  has  got  it.  ^I'he  gladiator  lowered  (sub- 
mittebat)  his  arms  as  a  sign  of  his  being  vanquished  ;  but  his  fate  de- 
pended on  the  pleasure  of  (he  people,  who,  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  pressed  down  their  thiimbsy  (pollicem  premebant^)  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  18.  6S.  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their  thumbs,  (pollicem  vet- 
tehanty  Juvenal,  iii.  36.  (hence  laudare  utroque  pollice^  i.  e.  valde^ 
Jlorat.  Ep.  1.  18. 66.  Plin.  28.  2.  s.  5J)  and  ordered  him  to  receive 
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the  sword  {femwi  reciptre)^  which  gladiators  usually  submitted  to 
with  amazing  fortitude,  Cic.Sext.  37.  Tusc.  ii.  M.MiL  34.  Senec. 
Ep.  7.  &i\n.  de  Tranquil.  Animi^  c.  11.  ConsL  Sap.  16.  Some- 
times a  gladiator  was  rescued  by  the  entrance  of  the  emperor,  Ozid, 
de  Pont.  ii.  8.  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  victors  were  a  palm.  Martial,  de  Spent. 
32.  Hence  plurimarum  palmarum  gladiator^  who  had  frequently 
conquered  ;  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6.  Alias  suas  palmas  cognoscrt^  i.  e. 
ccedesy  ibid  30.  Palma  hmniscata,  a  palm  crown,  with  riband<$ 
(temnisci)  of  diflferent  colours  hanging  from  it,  ibid,  35.  Festu?.  Sei- 
ta  palma  tirbana  etiam  in  Gladiatore  difficilis^  Cic.  Phi!,  xi.  5. — mo- 
ney, Suet.  Claud.  21.  Juvenal,  vii.  ult.  and  a  rod  or  wooden  sword, 
(rudis^)  as  a  sign  of  their.being  discharged  from  fighting  ;  which  was 
granted  by  the  Editor^  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladia- 
tor, or  even  to  a  novice  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Those 
who  received  it^n^^^  donati)  were  called  Rudiarij,  and  fixed  Iheir 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  O-cid.  Trist.  iv.  8. 
24.  But  they  were  afterwards  sometimes  induced  by  great  hire 
^ingentt  attctoramento)  again  to  engage.  Suet.  Tib.  7.  Those  who 
were  dismissed  on  account  of  age  or  weakness,  were  said  delusisse^ 
Plin.  xxxvi.  27. 

>Che  spectators  expressed  the  same  eagerness  by  betting  {sponstio- 
nibus)  on  the  different  gladiators,  as  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  1  it.  8.  Do* 
mit.  10.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  used  to  remain  all  day  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  without  intermission  till  it  was  finished  ;  but  then  ' 
for  the  first  time  they  were  dismissed  to  take  dinner,  Die.  xx^vii. 
46,  which  custom  was  afterwards  observed  at  all  the  spectacles  ex- 
hibited by  the  emperors,  ibid,  et  Suet,  Horace  calls  intermissions 
g'vetk  to  gladiators  in  the  time  of  fighting,  or  a  defay  of  the  combat, 
iLU  DiA,  'Orum^  Ep.  i.  19.  47.  &  Scholiast,  in  loc. 

*  Shows  of  gladiators,  {crutnta  spcctacvla,)  were   prohibited  by 

'i'  The  shows  ef  gladiators  will,  as  long  as  history  remains,  continuo  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  most  barbaroQs,  crnel)  and  inhuman  practice ;  and  di5graceful  to  those  who 
enconraged  or  permitted  it.  The  diversion,  as  it  wascaUed,  was  borrowed  from  tha 
Asiatics  ;  and  that  it  firas  practised  under  those  monsters  of  cruelty,  ^ero  and  Domi^ 
tian^  is  no  matter  of  wonder ;  but  that  it  should  have  been  pursued  both  in  the  Eait 
and  Wcit^  even  aAer  the  prohibition  of  the  Christian  Emperors,  divcovers  such  depth 
of  depravity,  as  would  appear  incredible,  were  not  the  truth  of  it  supported  by  indis- 
putable  facts.  Though  Honoriiia^  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  had  prohibited  these 
shows  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Telemachus,  who,  on  bis  return  from  the  East 
to  Rome,  at  the  time  of  one  of  these  spectacles,  h.-^d  gone  down  into  the  Artna^  and 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  continuing  their  combats  ;  and 
who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  spectators,  for  his  humane  interference  :  yeC 
the  detestable  practice  was  not  eiUirely  abolished  in  the  WtH  beford  Theodoric^Min^ 
of  the  Ostrogothi. 

The  gladiators,  about^theyear  of  the  city  680,  under  the  ooadnoi  of  SparlacWf  Cri* 
tiiw,  and  Otnomaui^  nwintained  for  ■  short  time  a  war  against  the  Roman  people. 
These  men  having  e9eaped,,with  other  gladiators  to  the  number  of  74,  out  of  the 
place  where  they  had  been'kept  at  Capua,  gathered  together  a  bo^^f  slaves,  put 
themselves  at  their  head,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  all  CampiMb^^d  gvined 
several  victories  over  the  Roman  Praetors.  They  were  at  length  defeateo^l^e  year 
6^  at  the  extremity  of  Italy ;  having  in  \'ain  endeavoured  lo  pass  over  into  ^W^y*  K. 

38  \: 
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Gonstantioe,  Cod.  xi.  43.  bat  not  entirely  suppressed  till  the  tiine- 
of  Honorius,  Prudent,  conira  Symmach.  lu  11.  31* 

III.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAWMRNTS. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  or  stage-plays  {ludi  scenxci)^  were  first 
introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  to  appease  the  di- 
vine wrath,  A.  U.  391  •  Liv.  vii.  2.  Before  that  time  there  had  only 
been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were  called  LUDI  SCENlCl, 
because  they  were  first  acted  in  a  shade,  (<fxia,  umbra^)  formed  by 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  Ovid  de  Art*  Am.  i.  105.  Strv.  m 
yirg.  ASn.  i.  164.  or  in  a.tent,  (0'x«vti,  tabernaculum  :)  Hence  after- 
wards the  front  of  the  theatre,  where  the  actors  stood,  was  called 
ScENA,  and  the  actors  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane.  11. 
Verr.  iii.  79.  or  Scenici  Artifices.  Sriet.  C(Bi.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  ;  whence  players  (/u- 
diones)  were  called  Histriones,  from  a  Tuscan  word,  hister^  \.  t. 
ludio^  for  players  also  were  sent  for  from  that  country,  lAv.  vii*  2. 

Tliese  Tuscans  did  nothing  at  first  but  dance  to  a  flute,  {ad  tibivi- 
nis  modosj)  without  any  verse  or  corresponding  action.  They  did  not 
speak,  because  the  Romans  did  not  understand  their  language,  ihid. 

Tlie  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  solemn  festivals,  es- 
Specially  at  harvest-home,  throwing  out  raillery  against  one  another 
in  unpolished  verse,  with  gestures  adapted  to  the  sense.  These  ver- 
ses were  called  Versus  Fescennini,  from  Feacenniay  or  -turn,  a  city 
of  Etruria,  Horat.  Epist.  II.  i.  1 45. 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  use,  the  entertainment  was  improved, 
[sctpitis  usurpando  res  excitata  est^)  and  a  new  kind  of  dramatic  com- 
position was  contrived,  called  SATYRS  or  Saturn,  Satires^  be. 
cuuse  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and. written  in  various 
kinds  of  verse,  in  allusion  to  what  was  called  Lanx  Satura,  a  plat- 
ter or  charger  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly 
offered  to  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  Pnmth'ff  or  first  gather- 
ings of  the  season.  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulence'of 
Ihe  Satjfrs. 

These  satires  were  set  to  music,  and  repeated  with  suitable  ges- 
tures, accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They  had  eveiy 
thin^  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  without  their  ob- 
scenity. They  contained  much  ridicule  and  smart  repartee ;  whence 
those  poems  afterwards  written  to  expose  vice  got  the  name  of  sa- 
tires ;  as,  the  satires  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Persius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS,  the  frced-man  of  M.  Livius  Sa- 
Unator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  sons,  who,  giving  up  satires,  {absatu- 
rt5,  i.  e.  saturis  reliclis^)  first  ventured  to  write  a  regular  play,  (ar- 
gwneniofalnUam  serere^)  A.  U.  512,  some  say,  514  ;  the  year  before 
Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Brut.  18.  above  160  years  after  the  death  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Me- 
Bander,  6e//.  xvii.  21. 

He  was  tLfe  actor  of  his  own  compositions,  as  all  then  were. — ^Be- 
ing oblifea  by  the  audience  frequfently  to  repeat  the  same  part,  and 
^hna  becoming  hoarse,  {quum  'docemobtudissct,)  he  asked  permission 
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to  employ  a  boy  to  sing  to  the  flute,  whilst  he  acted  what  was  sung 
{canticum  agtbat)^  which  he  did  with  the  greater  animation,  as  hcC 
was  not  hindered  by  using  his  voice.  Hence  actors  used  always  to 
have  a  person  at  hand  to  sing  to  them,  and  the  colloquial  parts  (di- 
verbia)  only  was  left  them  to  repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there 
was  commonly  a  song  at  (he  end  of  every  act,  Plant.  Pseud*  ii.  ti/(. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the  model 
of  the  Greeks,  by  Navius,  EffNius,  Plaotus,  Cjecilius,  Terence^ 
Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  vras  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  {ludm  m  artem 
paulatim  vertcratj)  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular  plays  to  be  act- 
ed by  professed  players,  reserved  to  themselves  the  acting  of  ludi- 
crous pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buffoon- 
ery, called  EXOD I  A,  Jurena/.  iii.  175.  vi.  7].  Suet.  Tib.  45.  DomiU 
10.  because  they  were  usually  introduced  after  the  play,  (when  the 
players  and  musicians  had  left  the  stage,)  to  remove  the  painful  im- 
pressions of  tragic  %cene%^  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  or  Fabel- 
LJB  Atellanje,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  Ludi  Oscf,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Ludi- 
CRuaiOscuM,  Tacit.  AnnaL'xs.  \^.Xron\Atella^9i  town  of  the  Oeci 
in  Campania,  where  they  were  first  invented  and  very  much  used. 

The  actors  of  these  farces  {Attllani  vel  Atellanarum  actores)^  re- 
tained the  rights  of  citizens,  {non  tribu  moti  sunt)^  and  might  serve  in 
the  army,  which  was  not  the  case  with  common  actors,  who  were 
not  respected  among  the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  were 
held  infamous,  Ulpian.  1.  3.  §  5.  D.  de  his  qui  not.  in/am. — N!^. 
Prafat.  Suet.  Tib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  state,  were  chiefly  of 
three  kinds.  Comedy^  Tragedy^  and  Pantomimes • 

1 .  Comedy,  (COmCEDIA,  quasi  xupvng  u^v},  the  song  of  the  village,) 
was  a  representation  of  common  life,  {quotidiantB  vita  speculum^) 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  usually  with  a  happy  issue*  The  de- 
sign of  it  was  to  expose  vice  and  folly  to  ridicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle,  and 
new.  In  the  first,  real  characters  and  names  were  represented ;  im 
t^e  second,  real  characters,  but  fictitious  names  ;  and  iu  the  third, 
both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eupdlis^  Cratinus^  and  Aris^ 
tophdnes  excelled  in  old  comedy,  and  Menandet  in  the  new,  Ho- 
rat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epist.  ii.  1 .  57.  Quinctilian.  x.  I  •  Nothing  was  ever 
known  at  Rome  but  the  new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  writers,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus,  Caecilius, 
and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from  MENANDERi 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  writer  of  comedies  that  everexisted,  Qutnc- 
tUian.  X.  1.  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  now  remain* 
We  may,  however,  judge  of  his  excellence  from  Terence,  bis  princi- 
pal imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  were  distinguished  by  the  charac- 
ter and  dress  of  the  persons  introduced  on  the  stage.  Thus  come- 
dies were  called  Toqatje,  in  which  the  characters  and  dress  were 
Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga^  Juvenal,  i.  3.  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  38i« 
80  carmen  togatumy  a  poem  about  Roman  alTairs^Stof.  Sitv*  iu  7. 53. 
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PRiETEXTATiE  vcl  Prmtextx,  when  magistrates  and  persons  of  digni- 
ty were  introduced  ;  but  some  take  these  for  tragedies,  ibid»  Tra- 
BEATA,  when  genemls  and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet.  Gramm^ 
2 1 .  Ta  BERNAKiiE,  whon  Uic  characters  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art. 
Poei.  225.  Palliate,  when  the  characters  were  Grecian,  from  palii- 
t/m,  the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motoric,  when  there  were  a  great  many 
striking  incidents,  much  action,  and  passionate  expressions.  Sta- 
TARiiE,  when  there  was  not  much  bustle  or  stir,  and  little  or  nothing 
to  agitate  the  passions  ;  and  Mixtje,  when  some  parts  were  gentle 
and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary,  Ttrent»  HeauL  proL  36.  Donai. 
in  TerenL  Cic,  Brut.  1 16.  The  representations  ofiUeAteilani  were 
called  Comctditz  jitellaua. 

The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe,  called  Soccus. 

Those  who  wrote  a  play,  were  said  docere  vel  facere  fabulam  ; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  whs  said  starc^  stare  recto  talo,  placere,  Sic.  if 
.  not,  cadere^  exigi^  exsibilari^  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  representation  of  some  one  serious  and  im- 
portant action,  in  which  illustrious  persons  are  introduced,  as  he- 
roes, kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  style,  and  generally  with  an 
unhappy  issue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy  was  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions, chiefly  pity  and  horror  ;  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  vice,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  51.  It  had  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  from  r^a/of,  a  goat,  and  4»^«,  a  song;  because  a  goat 
was  the  prize  of  the  person  who  produced  the  best  poem,  or  was  the 
best  actor,  dt  Art.  Poet.  220.  to  which  Vii^l  alludes.  Eel.  iii.  22. 
according  to  others,  because  such  a  poem  was  acted  at  the  festival 
of  Bacchus  after  vintage,  to  whom  a  goat  was  then  sacrificed,  as  be- 
ing the  destroyer  of  the  vines ;  and  therefore  it  was  called,  rfvy^^ta^ 
thegoat^s  song.  (Primi  ludi  theatralcs  ex  lAberalibus  nati  sunt, 
from  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad  Virg,  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a  native  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  .about  536  years  before  Christ.  He  went  abput  with  his 
actors  from  village  to  village,  in  a  cart,  on  which  a  temporary  stage 
was  erected,  where  they  played  and  sang,  having  their  faces  be- 
smeared with  the  lees  of  wine,  (pertmctifmcibus  ora^)  Horat.  de  Art. 
Poet.  275.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  name  of  Tragedy,  (from 
r^i/f,  -t7«f,  new  wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  ^^o^,  a  sing- 
er; hence  ^fw/w^^ifr,  a  singer  thus  besmeared,  who  threw  out  scoffs 
and  raillery  against  people.) 

Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to 
his  dramatic  representations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Thespis  was  succeeded  by  iBschylus,  who  erected  a  permanent 
stage,  {modicis  instravit  pidpita^  ^^gnis,)  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mask,  (persona^)  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  {palla^  stola^  vel  syrma^) 
and  of  the  high-heeled  shoe  or  buskin,  (cothurnus,)  which  tragedians 
wore  5  whence  these  words  are  put  for  a  tragic  style,  or  for  tragedy 
itself,  Virg.  Ec/, -viii.  10.  Juvenal,  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial,  iii.'  20. 
iv.  49.  V.  5.  viii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1.  12.  as  soccus  is  put  for  a  com- 
edy or  familiar  style.  Id.  Epist.  ii.  174..^//.  Poet.  80.   90.     ,\>r. 
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comcedia  in  cothurnos  assurgity  nee  contra  tragadia  socco  ingreditur,) 
QuiDCtilian,  x.  2.  22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  -wear  breeches,  the  players  always  wore 
under  the  tunic  a  girdle  or  covering,  (Sdblioaculum  ve\  Subligar 
TcrecundicB  caiisd^)  Cic.  OIF.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi*  60.  Martial  iii.  87. 

After  ^schylus.  followed  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  brought 
tragedy  to  the  hignest  perfection.  In  their  time  comedy  began  first 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  composition  from  tragedy ;  but  at 
Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
compose  tragedies.  Nor  have  we  any  Roman  tragedies  extant,  ex- 
cept a  few  which  bear  the  name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
works  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Sic.  but  a  few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  least  among  the  Romans,  was  divided  in- 
to five  acts,  Horat.  Art.  Pott.  189.  the  subdivision  into  scenes  is 
thought  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

Between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy  were  introduced  a  number  of  sing- 
ers called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.  who  indeed  ap- 
pear to  have  been  always  present  an  the  stage.  The  chief  of  them, 
who  spoke  for  the  rest,  was  called  Chordgus  or  Coryphaus.  But 
Choraous  is  usually  put  for  the  person  who  furnished  the  dresses, 
and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  Piaut.  Ptrs.  \.  3.  79. 
Trinwnm.  iv.  2.  16.  Suet,  Avg^  70.  and  choragivm  for  the  appara- 
tus itself,  {instrumenttim  scenarum^  Fest.)  Plaut.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15.  cAoragifl  for  cAoragi,  Vitruv.  V.  ^. hence  falsa  choragium 
gloricB,  compareturj  their  dress  may  be  compared  to  false  glory,  Cic. 
ad  Herenn.  iv.  50 ^ 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we  see  from 
Aristophanes ;  but  when  its  excessive  licence  was  suppressed  by  law, 
the  Chorus  likewise  was  silenced,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  283.  A  Cho- 
rdgus appears  and  makes  a  speech,  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

The  music  chiefly  used  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  first  was 
small  and  simple,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202.  but  aAer- 
wards  it  was  bound  with  brass,  had  more  notes  and  a  louiier  sound. 

Some  flutes  were  double,  of  various  forms,  l^hose  most  frequent- 
ly mentioned,  are  the  libioi  dextrm  and  sinistrce^  par^s  sitid  impares^ 
which  have  occasioned  much  disputation  among  critics,  and  still  ap- 
pear not  to  be  suflSciently  ascertained.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  double  flute  consisted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined 
together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  wet:e  both  blown  at  once. 
That  which  the  musician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  was  called 
tibia  dextra^  the  right-handed  flute ;  with  his  left,  tibia  stnistra,  the 
left-handed  flute.  The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a  deep 
serious  bass ;  the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a  sharper  and  more 
lively  .tone.  Plin.  16.  36.  s.  66.  Varr:  R.  R.  1.  2.  15.  When  two 
right  or  left-handed  flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called  ti- 
bia pares  d^xtra^  or  fibia  pares  sinistra.  The  flutes  of  different  sorts 
were  called  tibia  impares\  or  tibia  dextra  et  sinistra^  The  right- 
handed  flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian 

_  • 

flutes,  (TihicB  Iji/dias,)  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tvrian  flutes. 
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{Tibim  7)/ri(B  or  SarrcnuB^  vel  Serrana.)  Hence  Virgil,  Biforem  dai 
tibia  cantum,  i.  e.  bisonum^  imparem^  iEn.  ix.  618.  Sometimea  the 
flule  was  crooked,  Virg,  Mn.  vit.  757.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  533.  and  is  then 
called  Tibia  Phrygia  or  comu^  Id.  de  Pont.  I.  i.  39.  Fast.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES  were  representations  by  dumb  8how,in  which 
the  actors,  who  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  their  perform- 
ances,  {Mimi  vel  Pantomim\^)  expressed  every  thing  by  their  danc- 
ing and  gestures  without  speaking,  {loquaci  manu  ;  hence  called 
also  CAtronomf,)  Juvenal,  xiii.  110.  vi.  63.  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  515, 
Martial,  iii.  86  Horat.  i.  18.  13.  ii  9.  195.  Mantl.  v.  474.  Suet. 
Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always  put  for  the  actors,  who  were  like- 
wise called  Planipides^  because  they  were  without  shoes,  {excalctatiy) 
Seoec.  Epist.  8.  Quinctilian.  v.  It.  Juvenal,  viii.  191.  Cell.  i.  11. 
They  wore,  however,  a  kind  of  wood  or  iron  sandals,  called  Sca- 
BiLLA  or  Scabella,  which  made  a  rattling  noise  when  they  danced, 
Ctc.  Cal.  27.  Suet.  Cat.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Augustus  ; 
for  before  his  time  the  Mimi  both  spoke  and  acted. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  actor  and  for  what  he  acted,  Cic.  Cal. 
27.  Verr.  iii.  36.  Rabir.  Post.  12  Phil.  ii.  27.  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  elsewhere.  Suet.  Cas.  39..Yer.  4.  0th.  3.  Calig,  45.  Aug. 
45.  100.  Sen.  Ep.  80  Juvenal,  viii.  108. 

The  most  celebrated  composers  of  mimical  performances  or  far- 
ces, {mimogrdphij)  were  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cssar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  6.  Oell.  xvii.  14. 
I'he  most  famous  Pantomimes  under  Augustus  were  Pylades, 
and  Bathyllus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.^54.  He 
18  called  by  the  Scholiast  on  Persius,  v.  123.  his  freedman,  {Hbertus 
Macemtis  ;)  and  by  Juvenal,  mollis^  vi.  63.  Between  them  there 
was  a  ccnistant  emulation.  Pylades  being  once  reproved  by  Augus- 
tus on  this  account,  replied,  ^^  It  is  expedient  for  you,  that 
the  attention  of  the  people  should  be  engaged  about  us.''  Pylades  ^ 
was  the  great  favourite  of  the  public.  He  was  once  banished  by 
the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  but  soon  after  restored,  Dio.  liv. 
1 7.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  7  '  The  factions  of  the  different  players,  St» 
nee.  Ep.  47.  Mzt.  Q.  vii.  32.  Petron.  5.  sometimes  carried  their 
discords  to  such  a  length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodshed,  Suet.  . 
Tib.  37.  S    »  /  >  / 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Funamb&li,  SchrnnobUta  vel  J^eu- 
robdtce)  who  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  play,  Ter.  Hec. 
ProL  4.,  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  persons  who  seemed  to  fly  in  the 
air,  (Petaorist-e,)  who  darted  (Jactabant  vel  excutiebant)  their  bo- 
dies from  a  machine  called  Petaurum^  vel  -lu?,  Festus.  Juvenal,  xiv. 
265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii.  86  ;  also  interludes  or  musical  en- 
tertainments, called  Embolia,  Cic.  Sext.  54.  or  acroamata  ;  but  this 
lasi  word  is  usually  put  for  the  actors,  musicians,  or  repeaters  them- 
selves, who  were  also  employed  at  private  entertainments,  Ctc.  ifrtd. 
Verr.  iv.  22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  JVcp.  Att.  14. 
.  The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewise  by  the  people  calling 
out  for  various  shows  to  be  exhibited  :  as,  the  representation  of  bat- 
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tlesi  triumphal  proc'essions,  gladiators,  uncommon  aaiiiiaU,  and^ild 
beasts,  &c.  I'he  noise  which  the  people  made  on  the  occasions,  is 
compared  by  Horace  to  the  raging  of  the  sea,  EpisL  II.  i.  185.  &c« 
In  like  manner,  their  approbation,  {plaus^iSj)  and  disapprobation,.  {H- 
b%lu$i  sirepUuSj  fremUttSj  clamor  tonUmum^  Cic  Fanu  vtii.  ^*  fistula 
pasioriiia^  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  so  much  regarded,  Cic. 
Pis.  21.     Sext.  5A.  55.  &e.  &c.     Horat.  Od.i.^O.W   17. 

Those  who  acted  the  principal  parts  of  a  play*  were  called  jlcto* 
res  pfimarum  partium  ;  the  second,  secundamm  partium  ;  the  third^ 
tertianun^Sic.  Ter.  Phorm.proL28«  Cic.in  Cescit.t 5*  &  Ascon.  in  loo. 
The  actors  were  applaoded  or  hissed  w^  thej  performed  their  parts, 
or  pleased  or  displeased  the  spectators,  Qtdnctilian.  ti.  K  Cic.  Rase. 
Com.  %  An.  i.  3.  16.  When  the  play  was  ended,  an  actor  always 
said,  Plaudite,  Ttrmim  4rc. 

Those  actors  who  were  most  approved,  received  crowns,  &c»  as 
at  other  games ;  at  first  composed  of  leaves  or  flowers,  tied  round 
the  head  with  strings,  called  Struppi,  ^^ropAto^  v.  -to/a,  Festus,  Plin, 
xxi.  1/ailerwards  of  t^iin  plates  of  brass  gilt,  («  lamina  area  ie-  . 
n^  inawrata  aut  inargeniala^)  called  CoaoLLiS  or  eorollaria  ;  first 
made  by  Crassus  of  gold  and  silver,  Plin.  xxi.  2.  3.  Hence  CORQ- 
LIARIUM,a  reward  given  to  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire, 
{additwn  praior  quam  quod  debitum  cst^)  Varro*  de  Lat  Ling,  iv* 
36.  Plin.  £p.  vii.  24.  Cic.  Verr.  iit.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.^  Aug.  45*  or 
ooy  thing  given  above  what  was  promised,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  60.  P/tn« 
IX.  35.  s.  57.  The  Emperor  AL  Antonius  ordained  that  players 
should  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces^  (atcrei,)  but  not  more, 
Capxtolin.  1  ] . 

The  place  where  dramatic  representations  were  exhibited,  was 
called  THEATRUM.  a  theatre,  (a  tfeatfMtj,  video.)  In  ancient  times 
the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  standing ;  hence  stantes  for 
spectators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make  seats  for  that  purpose  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre,  which  was  build- 
ing, was,  by<  the  appointment  of  the  censors,  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down,  as  a  thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  {nocilurumpublicis  moribus^) 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  3.  < 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occasionally  erected.  The 
most  splendid  was  that  of  M.  £milius  Scaurus,  when  %dile,  which 
contained  80,000  persons,  and  was  adorned  with  amazing  magnifi- 
cence«and  at  an  incredible  expense,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  8. 

Curio,  the  partisan  of  Caesar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in  hononr 
of  his  father,  (funebri  patris  mtinere,)  made  two  large  theatres  of 
wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  suspended,  each,  on  hinges,  [cardi^ 
num  singuiorum  versatili  suspenm  libramento^)  and  looking  opposite 
ways,  {inter  se  aversa])  so  that  the  scenes  should  not  disturb  each 
other  by  their  noise,  (ne  invicem  obstreperent  ;)  in  both  of  which  he 
acted  stage-plays  in  the  former  part  of  the  day ;  then  having  sud- 
denly wheeled  them  round,  so  that  they  stood  over  against  one  an- 
other, and  thus  formed  an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibitecT  shows  of  gla* 
diators  in  the  afternoon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 
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Pompey  fir8.t  reared  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone  in  bis  second  consuf- 
ship,  which  contained  40,000  ;  bat  that  he  might  not  incur  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  censors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a  temple  to  Venus, 
SueL  Claud.  31.  Tertidlian,  de  Sped.  10«  Plin-  viii.  7«  Dio.  xxxix. 
38.  Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were  afterwards  several  theatres,  and 
in  particular  those  of  Marcellus,  Dio*  xiiii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near 
that  of  Pompey,  Ovid.  Trist.ai.  12.  IS.  Amor.  ii.  7.  3.  hence  called 
tria  theatra^  the  three  theatres.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  Ooid.  Art.  iii.  394. 
Triit.  iii.  12.  24. 

Theatres  at  first  were  open  at  top,  and,  in  excessive  heat  or  rain, 
coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphitheatre,  Plin. 
xix.  1.  8.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73.  but  in  later  times  thej 
were  roofed,  Stat.  Syh-  iii  5.  91. 

Among  the  Greeks,  public  assemblies  were  held  in  the  theatre, 
Cic.  Flacc.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epist.  108.  And  among  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  usual  to  scourge  malefactors  on  the  stage,  Suet.  Aug. 
47.     This  the  Greeks  called  esargt^ttf  et  wagaitvyiu^i^stv. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  semicircular  form,  like  the  half  of 
an  amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or  seats  {gradus 
vel  cunei)  rose  above  one  another,  and  were  distributed  to  the  differ- 
ent orders,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  fore- 
most rows  next  the  stage,  called  Orchestra^  were  assigned  to  the  se- 
nators and  ambassadors  of  foreign  states  ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them 
to  the  equites^  and  the  rest  to  the  people.  Suet.  Aug,  44.  The  whole 
was  called  CAVEA.  The  foremost  rows  were  called  Cavea  prima, 
or  ima  ;  the  last,  cavea  ultima  or  summct^  Cic  Senect.  1 4.  The  mid- 
dle, cavea  media.  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were  called 
Scena  Postscenium^  Proscenium,  Pulpitum,  and  Orchestra. 

1  •  SCENA,  the  scene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  statues,  and 
pictures  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plays  exhi- 
bited, Vitruv.  V.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  j£n.  i.  166.  432.  The 
ornaments  were  sometimes  inconceivably  magnificent,  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  4.  6.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

When  the  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  certain  machines,  it 
was  called  Scena  Vers ati lis  ;  when  it  was  drawn  aside,  Scrna 
DUCTiLis,  Serv.  ad  Virg..  G.  iii.  24. 

.  -IBift  scenery  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  (AUL^UM  vel  Sipa- 
rium,  oftener  plural  -a,)  which,  contrary  to  the  modern  custom,  was 
dropt  (premebatur)  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us  the  blinds  of  a  car* 
riage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raised  (tollebatur)  or  drawn  up, 
when  the  play  was  over ;  sometimes  also  between  the  acts,  Horat. 
Ep.  ii.  1. 189.  Art,  Poet.  154.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  111.  Juvenal,  vi.  166. 
The  machine  by  which  this  was  done  was  called  Exostra,  Cic.prov. 
Cons.  6.  Curtains  and  hangings  of  tapestry  were  also  used  in  pri- 
vate houses,  yirg.  jEn.  i.  701.  Horat.  Od.m.  29.  15.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54. 
called  Aulcm  Attalica,  because  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at 
the  court  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  Propert.  ii: 
23.  46.  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  i.  701. 

2.  POSTCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
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dressed  and  undressed ;  and  where  those  things  were  supposed  to  be 
done,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
Horat,  de  Art.  P.  182.  Lucret.  iv.  1 178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  scene,  where  the  actors 
appeared. 

The  place  where  the  actors  recited  their  parts  was  called  PUL- 
PITUM  ;  and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHESTRA,  which 
was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpilwn^  Vitruv.  v.  6«  Hence 
Ludibria  scena  et  pulpUo  digna^  bufTooneries  fit  only  for  the  stage, 
Plin.  Ep»  iv.  25. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  ike  ROMANS. 
1.  LEVYING  of  SOLDIERS, 

The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen  was  ob- 
liged to  enlist  as  a  soldier  when  the  public  service  required,  from  the 
age  of  seventeen  to  forty-six  ;  nor  at  first  could  any  one  enjoy  an 
office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  served  ten  campaigns,  Po!yb.  vi.  17. 
Every  foot  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  twenty  campaigns,  and  eve- 
ry horseman  ten.  At  first,  none  of  the  lowest  class  was  enlisted  as 
soldiers,  norfreedmen,  unless  in  dangerous  junctures,  Lir,  x.  21. 
xxii.  11.  57.  But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Sallust. 
Jug.  86.  GelLxvl.  10. 

The  Romans,  during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  were  almost 
always  engaged  in  wai-s  ;  first,  with  the  different  states  of  Italy,  for 
near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  300  years  more  in  subduing  the 
various  countries  which  composed  that  immense  empire. 

The  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war,  without  solemnly  pro- 
claiming it.     This  was  done  by  a  set  of  priests  called  Feciales. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured  by  any  nation,  they 
sent  one  or  more  of  these  Feciales  to  demand  redress,  {ad  res  repc- 
tendasj)  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  ]5.  Dionys.  ii. 
72.  and,  if  it  was  not  immediately  given,  thirty-three  days  were 
granted  to  consider  the  matter,  after  which,  war  might  be  justly  de- 
clared. Then  the  Feciales  again  went  to  their  confines,  and  having 
thrown  a  bloody  spear  into  them,  formally  declared  war  against  that 
nation,  Liv.  u  32.  The  form  of  words,  which  he  pronounced  be- 
fore he  threw  the  spear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  {a  clara  voce 
qua  utebatur,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with 
distant  nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  certain  field  near 
the  city,  which  was  called  Acer  Hostilis,  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  205.  Thus 
Augustus  declared  war  professedly  against  Cleopatra,  but  in  reality 
against  Antony,  Dio.  i.  4.  So  Marcus  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out 
to  war  against  the  Scythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from  the  temple 
of  Bellona  into  the  ager  hostilis^  Dio.  Ixxi.  53. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  most  part  were 
annually  raised,  two  to  each  consul :  for  two  legions  composed  a  con- 
sular army.    But  often  a  greater  number  was  raised,  ten,  Liv.  ii.  30 
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vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11.  twenty,  xxx.  2.  tivcnty-OQe,  xxvi.  28* 
xxvii.  24.  twenty-three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.  Under  Tiberius  twenty- 
five,  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the 
forces  of  the  allies.  Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spar- 
tian.  1 5.  In  the  539tli  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a  Gallic 
tumult,  Italy  alone  is  said  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry,  and  700,000 
foot,  Ptin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when  the  lands  were 
cultivated  chiefly  by  slaves,  Liv.  vi.  1 2.  it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure 
soldiers.  Hence,  after  the  destruction  of  Quinttlius  Varus  and  his 
army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Augustus  could  not  raise  forces  even 
to  defend  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and 
Gauls  would  attack,  without  using  the  greatest  rigour,  Dio.  Ivi.  23* 

The  consuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
{diem  edicebant,  vel  indidebant)^  on  which  all  those  who^irere  of  the 
military  age,  should  be  present  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  xxvi.  31.  Polyb, 
vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule  chairs, 
held  a  levy  {deUctam  habf.bant\  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or 
legionary  tribunes,  unless  hindered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Ltr.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined  by  lot,  in  what  manner  the 
tribes  should  be  called. 

The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each 
tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  bis  name  under  a  se- 
vere penalty,  Liv.  iii.  U.  iiA\,  GelL  xi.  5.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  3.  4. 
They  were  careful  to  choose  (legere)  those  first,  who  bad  what  they 
thought  lucky  names,  {bonanamina,)  as  Valerius,  Salvias,  Statariusj 
&c.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  Festus  in  Voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their 
names  were  written  down  on  tables ;  hence  scribere,  to  enlist,  to 
levy  or  raise. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  enlist,  {nomina  dare)  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii.  32.  but  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  compulsion  {coefdiio)  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  those  wh<l^refused,  (RsrRACTARii,  qui  militiam  detrec^ 
tabant,)  were  forced  to  enlist  {sacramento  adacti)  by  fines  and  corpo- 
ral punishment,  (damno  ei  virgis,)  Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  ibid.  &  Dionys.  viii.  or  sold  as  slaves, 
Cic.  Cizcin.  34.  Some  cut  ofT  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render 
themselves  unfit  for  service  :  Hence  polliee  frtmci,  poltroons.  But 
this  did  not  screen  them  from  punishment,  Suet.  jIus^  24.  Valer, 
Max.  vi.  3.  3.  On  one  occasion  Augustus  put  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractory to  death,  Dio.  Ivi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  several  jus^auses  of  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  (vacaiionis  militia  vel  a  miJiiid^)  of  which  the  chief 
were.  Age,  (./E/a*,)  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii*  33.  34.  Disease  or  in- 
firmity, {morbus  vel  vitium,)  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Ofiice,  {honor,)  being  a 
magistrate  or  priest,  Plutarch,  in  Camill.  vers.  Jin.  Favour  or  indul- 
gence {beneftcium)  granted  by  the  senate  or  people,  Ci^:.  Phil.  v.  -19. 
de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  IJv.  xxxix.  19. 

Those  also  were  excused  who  had  served  out  their  time,  (Emeri- 
T\qvi  stipendia  explevissent,  vel  jdefukcti,  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  9.  24.) 
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Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, Ltr.  ii.  55.  who  judged  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  {causas 
cognoscebaniy)  and  interposed  in  their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged 
proper.  Bat  this  was  sometimes  forbidden  by  tlie  decree  of  the 
senate,  Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  And  the  tribunes  themselves  sometimes  re-* 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  consuls.  Liv.  xlii.  33.  33.  &c. 

In  sudden  emei^ncies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a  war  in  Italy,  or 
against  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS,  {quasi  timor 
multus,  vel  a  tumeo^)  Cic.  Phil*  v.  31.  viii.  1.  Quinctilian.  vii.  3. 
no  regard  was  had  to  these  excuses,  {delectus  sine  vacatumibus  habi* 
tus  eW,)  Liv.  Til.  1 1.  28.  viii.  20.  x.  21.  Two  flags  were  displayed 
{vexilla  sublala  velprolata  stmi)  from  the  capitol,  the  one  red,  {ro^ 
seum^)  to  summon  the  infantry,  {adpedites  evocandosy)  and  the  other 
green,  (cceru/eum,)  to  summon  the  cavalry.  Serv.  in  Virg.  Xn.  viii.  4. 

On  such  occasions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the  usual 
forms,  the  consul  said.  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse  vult,  me 
SBQUATUR.  This  was  called  CONJURATIO,  or  evocation  and  men 
thus  raised,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38.  Ccbs.  de  BelL  6.  vii.  !•  who 
were  not  considered  as  regular  soldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raised  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  {in  tumuUu ;  nam^  tumultus 
nonnunquam  levior  quam  bellum^  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were  called  Subita- 
Rif  {iia  repenihia  auxilia  appellabantj)  Liv.  iii.  4.  30.  or  Tumultu^ 
AKiiy  Liq.  u  37.  XXXV.  2.  not  only  at  Rome,,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
vinces, ioid*  &  xl.  26 ;  when  the  sickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  en- 
list, who  were  called  Causarii,  L%v.  vi.  6.  If  slaves  were  found 
to  have  obtruded  themselves  into  the  service,  {inter  tirones^)  they 
were  sometimes  punished  capitally,  {in  eos  animadversvm  esty)  Plin. 
£p.  X.  38.  &  39. 

The  cavalry  were  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites^  and  each 
had  a  horse,  and  money  to  support  him,  given  them  by  the  public, 
Liv>  i.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  some  Equiies  served  on  their  own 
horses,  Liv»  v.  ?•  But  that  was  not  usually  done  ;  nor  were  there, 
as  some  have  thought,  anv  horse  in  the  Roman  army,  but  from  the 
Eaidiesy  till  the  time  otf  Marius,  who  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
militaiy  system  of  the  Romans,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

After  that  period,  the  cavalry  was  composed  not  merely  of  Roman 
Eqtdtes^  as  formerly,  but  of  horsemen  raised  from  Italy,  and  the  other 
p'rovinces  ;  and  the  infantry  consisted  chiefly  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
or  of  mercenary  soldiers,  which  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

After  the  levy  was  <5ompieted,  one  soldier  was  chosen  to  repeat 
over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  {qui  reliquis  verba  sacramenii 
prmret^)  and  the  rest  swore  after  him,  {in  verba  ejus  jtirabarU.) 
Every  one,  as  he  passed  along,  said,  Idem  in  me,  Festus  in  Prjbju- 
RATiONES,  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  the  same* 
The  substance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their  commander, 
and  not  desert  their  standards,  &c»  lAv*  hi.  2(K  xxii,  38.  GelU  xvi.  4 
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Sometimes  those  below  seventeen  were  obliged  to  take  the  military 
oath,  {sacramento  vel-tim  dicere^)  Liv,  xxii.  57.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath,  no  one  could  justlj  fight  with  the  enemj,  Cic» 
Off*  i.  1 1  •  Hence  sacramenta  is  put  for  a  military  life,  JuvenaL  xvi« 
35*  Livy  says,  that  it  was  first  legally  exacted  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  xxii.  38.  where  beseems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oath 
(Sacrahentum)  which  formerly  was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the 
troops  were  embodied,  and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of 
foot,  swore  among  themselves,  {inttr  se  equites  decuriati,  pediUs  ceti" 
tuTxaii  conjurabanl^)  to  act  like  good  soldiers,  {sesejugm  acformidi- 
nis  trgd  non  abituros^  neque  ex  ordine  resessuros  ;)  and  the  oath, 
(jusjURANDUM,)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  after 
the  levy,  {ex  volunlario  inter  ipsosfadere  a  tribunis  ad  legitimamju" 
risjurandi  actionem  translatvmJ) 

On  occasion  of  a  mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew,  Ltv. 
xxviii.  29. 

Ubder  the  emperors,  the  name  of  the  prince  was  inserted  in  the 
military  oath.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  31 .  and  this  oath  used  to  be  renewed 
every  year  on  his  birth-day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  60.  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  in  the  provinces  ;  Id.  Pan.  68.  also  on  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, Smt.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  AnnaL  xvi.  22.  Hist,  i.  12. 

On  certain  occasions,  persons  were  sent  up  and  down  the  country 
to  raise  soldiers,  called  CONQUtSITORES,  and  the  force  used  for 
that  purpose,  Coercitio  vcl  Conqinsitio,  a  press  or  impress,  Liv. 
xxi.  11.  xxiii.  32.  Cic,  de  Prov.  Cons.  2.  Att.  vii.  21.  Hist,  de  Bell. 
Alex.  2.  Sometimes,  particular  commissioners  {triunvoirt)  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

Veteran  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time,  {homines  emeri- 
tis  stipendiis^)  were  often  induced  again  to  enlist,  and  were  then  call- 
ed EVOCATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  7.  Cas.  Bell.  Civ,  iii. 
53.  Sallust.  Jug.  84.  Dio.  xlv.  12.  Galbagave  this  name  to  a  body 
of  equites  J  whom  he  appointed  to  guard  his  person,  Suet.  Galb.  10. 
The  Evocati  were  exempted  from  ail  the  drudgery  of  military  ser- 
yxce^(c(Bterorum  immunes^  nistpropuisandihostisy)  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  states  of  Italy  were  subdued,  or  admitted 
into  alliance,  they  always  furnished  at  least  an  equal  number  of  in- 
fantry with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  cavalry,  Lt'o.  viii.  8.  xxii. 
36.  sometimes  more.  (See  p.  67.)  The  consuls,  when  about  to 
make  a  levy,  sent  them  notice  what  number  of  troops  they  required. 
(ad  socios  Latinumque  nomen  ad  milites  e!t  formula  accipiendos  mit* 
tunty  arma^  tela^  alia  parari  jubent^  Liv.  xxii.  57.)  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  day  and  place  of  assembling,  {qud  convenirent,) 
Liv.  xxxiv.  56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  seem  to  have  been  raised,  (scripti  vel  con- 
scriptiy)  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  paid  by  their  own  states,  Liv.  xxvii.  9.  &  11.  and  received 
nothing  from  the  Romans  but  com  ;  on  iVhich  account  they  had  a 
paymaster  [Quotstor)  of  their  own,  Polyb.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Ita- 
lians were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  in- 
corporated with  those  of  the  republic. 
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The  troops  sent  by  foreign  kings  and  states  were  called  auiilia- 
ries,  (AUXILIARES  milites  vet  auxilia,  ab  augeo,  Cic*  Att.  vi.  5, 
Varr.  &  Fest.)  They  usually  received  pay  and  clothing  from  the 
republic,  although  they  sometimes  were  supported  by  those  who  sent 
them. 

The  first  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537.  Liv.  xxiv.  49.  But  those 
must  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  often  men- 
tioned before  that  time,  Liv,  xxi.  46.  48.  55*  56.  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a  great  measure 
composed  of  foreigners ;  and  the  provinces  saw  with  regret  the  flow- 
er of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpose.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  14. 
Agric.  31  •  Each  district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  opulence. 

II.  DIVISION  of  the  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN  ARMY ;  their  ARMS, 

OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  administer- 
.   ed,  the  troops  were  formed  into  legions,  (LEG  10  ct  legendo,  quia 
milites  in  deltctu  legebantur,   Varro,  L.  L.  \y,   16.  which  word  is 
sometimes  put  for  an  army,  iv.  ii.  26.  &c.  Sallust*  Jug.  79.) 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
maniples^  and  each  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANIPULUS,  ex 
manipulo  velfasciculofaniy  hastes^  \e\  pertica  longm  alligatoj  quern 
quo  signo  primum  ^erebat^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  117.)  So  that  there 
were  thirty  maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion,  GelL  xvi. 
iv.  and  if  there  always  had  been  100  men  in  each  century ,  as  its 
name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  consisted  of  6000  men.  But 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different  times, 
Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xlii.  12.  Cas.  B. 
C.  iii.  106.  B.  AL  69.     In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  was  4200. 

There  were  usually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called  JUS- 
TUS EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  ^  Liv.  iii.  62.  They  were 
divided  into  ten  turma  or  troops ;  and  each/urmcs  into  three  decuricdj 
or  bodies  often  men.  , 

The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  composed  the  legion,  were 
three,  the  Hastati^  Principe f^  and  Trlarii. 

The  H  ASTATI  were  so  called,  because  they  first  fought  with  long 
spears,  (hastes,)  which  were  afterwards*  laid  aside  as  inconvenient, 
Varro  de.  Lat.  ling,  \v.  \6.  They  consisted  of  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  first  line  in  battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 
^  The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of  life  ; 
they  occupied  the  second  line.  Anciently  they  seem  to  have  been 
posted  first ;  whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  soldiers  of  approved  valour,  who  formed 
the  third  line  ;  whence  their  name,  Diont^s.  viii.  86.  They  were 
also  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum  or  javelin  which  they  used ; 
and  the  Hastati  and  Principes.  who  stood  before  them,  were  called 
Antefilaxi.  . 
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There  was  a  fourth  kind  of  troops,  called  VELITES,  from  their 
swiftness  and  ability,  (a  volando  vet  velocitate^)  the  light-armed  sol- 
diers, (milites  Jevis  armatta^a^  vel  expediliy  vel  lexis  armaiura,)  first 
instituted  in  the  second  Punic  war,  lAv.  xxvi*  4.  These  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain  post  assigned  them  ; 
but  fought  in  scattered  parties  where  occasion  required,  usually  be- 
fore the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the  stingers  and  archers,  (^UN- 
DITORES  BaUaris,  Achai,  &c.  Liv.  xxi.  2K  xxviii.  37.  xxxviiu 
31 .  29.  SAGITTARII  Cretenses,  Arabts,  &c.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.xlii.  35. 

The  light-armed  troops  were  anciently  called  Ftrentarii :  Rora^ 
nfi,  {quod  ante  rorat  auampluity  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and,  according 
to  some,  Accenai.  Others  made  the  Accdnsi  supernumerary  sol- 
diers, who  attended  the  army  to  supply  the  place  of  those  legendary 
soldiers,  who  died,  or  were  slain,  Festus  in  Accensi  et  Ad8€riptitii» 
Varro.  Md»  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  ranked  among 
the  light  armed  troops.  These  were  formed  into  distinct  companies, 
{expeaiti  manipuli  et  expedita  cohortes,)  and  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  the  legionaty  cohorts,  Sallust.  Jug.  46.  90.  100. 

The  soldiers  were  often  denominated,  especially  under  the  em- 
perors, from  the  number  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ;  thus,  Pn- 
mant,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  legion  :  Secundani^  Tertiani^  Quartani^ 
Quintani^  Decimani^  Tertiadecimanif  Vtcesimani,  Duodevictsimanif 
Duoet  vicesimaniyiic.  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.36. 37.  iii.  27.  v. I.  Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  VelUes  were  equipped  with  bozosj  slings,  seven  javelins  or 
spears  with  slender  points  like  arrows,  so  that  when  thrown  they 
bent,  and  could  not  easily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quorum  telum 
inhabile  ad  remittendum  imperitis  est,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  a  Spanish  sword 
having  both  edge  and  point,  {quo  c<esim  et  punctum  pttehant,  Liv.) 
a  round  buckler  (parm4)  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather ;  and  a  helmet  or  cask,  for  the  head,  (GA- 
LEA vel  Galerus^)  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast, 
to  appear  the  more  terrible,  Polyb,  vi.  20. 

The  arms  of  the  Hastali,  Principes^  and  TWan't,  both  defensive  {ar^ 
ma  ad  tegendum)  and  offensive  {tela  ad  petendum)  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  same  ;  Polyb.  vi.  20.  &  22. 

.     1.  An  oblong  shield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  boss  (umbo) 

jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  bulrs  hide  :  Sometimes  a  round  shield  (Clt- 
PEus)  of  a  smaller  size. 

2.  A  head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Cassis  v.  -tda)  of  brass  or 

iron,  coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  leaving  the  face  uncovered, 
Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Cssar  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsa- 
Iia,which  in  a^reatmeasure  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,FACiEK 
FERi,  MILES,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Pompey's  cavalry  being  chiefly  composed 
of  young  men  of  rank,  who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  vi- 
sages disfigured  .as  of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the 
arest,  (Crista,)  adorned  withplumesof  feathers  of  various  colours. 

3.  A  coat  of  mail,  (LORICA,)  generally  made  of  leather, 

covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  scales,  or  iron  rings  twist- 


/' 
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ed  within  one  another  like  chains  {hamis  concerto).  Instead  of  the 
coat  of  mail,  most  used  only  a  plate  of  brass  on  the  breast,  {thorax 
ye\  pectorale.) 

—4.  Greaires  for  the  legs,  (OCREffi,)  Liv.  ix,  40.  tegmina 
crunan^  ^i''g«  ^^*  ^i*  ^^^^  sometimes  only  on  the  right  leg,  Vegtt. 
i.  20.  and  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet,  called  Caltga^  set 
with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24.  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers, 
(gregariiye\  manipulares  milites^)  whence  the  Emperor  Ca/igu/a  had 
his  name.  Suet.  Cal.  ix.  52.  Tadt,  Annal.  i.  41 .  Cic,  Ati.  \\.  3.  Hence 
CaligatuSy^  common  soldier,  Suet.  Aug.  25.  Mariusa  caliga  od  con- 
sulatum  ptrductus^  from  being  a  common  soldier,  Senec.  de  ben.  v«  1 6u 

5.  A  sword  {gladius  \elensis)  and  two  long  javelins,  (Pila.) 

The  cavalry  at  first  used  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for  the  sake 
of  agility,  that  they  might  more  easily  mount  their  horses  ;  for  they 
had  no  stirrups,  (Stapije  v.el  Stap£da,  as  they  were  afterwards 
called.)  When  they  were  first  used  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  classics,  nor  do  they  appear  on  ancient  coins  aad 
statues.  Neither  had  the  Romans  saddles,  such  as  ours,  but  certain 
coverings  of  cloth  {vestis  stragula)  to  sit  on,  called  EPHIPPIA, 
Horat,  Ep.  i.  14.  44.  vel  Strata,  with  which  ahorse  was  said  to  be 
coNSTRATUS,  Liv.  xxi.  54.  These  the  Germans  despised.  Cms.  B. 
G.  iv.  2.     The  Numidian  horse  had  no  bridles,  Liv.  xxxv.  11. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  nearly  the  same  armour  with  the  foot,  Polyb,  vi. 
23*  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a  book  de  jaculatione  equestri^  about  the  art 
of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 
^  Horsemen  armed  cap-a-pH^  that  is,  completely  from  head  to  foot, 
were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv.  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  (See  p.  1€7.) 
^  who  commanded  under  the  consul,  each  in  his  turn,  usually  month 
about,  Liv.  xl.  41.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  43.  In  battle,  a  tribune  seems 
to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men  ; 
hence  called  in  GreeK,  ;ciXia^of,  vel  -vs.  Under  the  emperors,  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  from  the  senators  and  equites ;  hence  called 
Laticlavii  and  Augusticlavii,  Suet.  0th,  10.  One  of  these  seems 
to  be  called  Tribunis  cohortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  and  their  com- 
mand to  have  lasted  only  six  months  ;  hence  called  seuestris  tri- 
bunatus,  Plin,  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  semestre  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8.  be- 
cause they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring. 

The  tribunes  chose  the  officers  who  commanded  the  centuries 
(cENTURiONEs  vel  ordinum  ductores^)  from  the  common  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  Liv.  xlii.  34.  Cas.yi.  39.  Lucan.  i.  645.  vi. 
1 45.  But  this  office  (centurionatus)  was  sometimes  disposed  of  by 
the  consul  or  proconsul  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic. 
Pis.  36. 

The  badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine-rod  or  sapling,  (viTis.)  Plin. 
xiv.  I.  8.  3.  Tacit,  i.  23.  Juvenal,  viii.  247.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  K  527. 
hence  vite  do7iari^  to  be  made  a  centurion  ;  vitem  poscere^  to  ask  that 
office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.  gerere^  to  bear  it.  Lucan.  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  bv  the  same 
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name,  but  distinguished  by  the  title  priory  former,  and  posterior, 
latter,  because  the  one  was  chosen  and  ranked  before  the  other. 
Tacit,  Ann.  i.  32*  Dionys.  ix.  JO. 

Under  the  emperors,  persons  were  made  centurions  all  at  once 
through  interest,  Dio.  lii.  35. 

The  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  TVi- 
arii^  was  called  Ccnturio  primipili^  vel  primi  ordinis^  Liv.  xxv.  19. 
or  Primus  Pilus^  primipilus^  or  primoptlus,  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  25«  also 
primus  centurio^  Liv.  vii.  41.  qui  primum  pilum  ducebaty  ib.  13.  Dut 
legionis  (6  nyty^tn  tou  <-av(i.aTog),  Dionys.  ix.  1 0.  He  presided  over 
all  the  other  centurions,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  (a^ut/a),  or 
chief  standard  of  the  legion,  Tacit.  Hist,  iii.  22.  Valer.  Max,  i.  6. 
1 1 .  whereby  he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked  among 
the  equitesy  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  20. 
Pont,  i  V.  7.  1 5.  He  had  a  place  in  the  council  of  war  with  the  consul 
and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were  called  minores  ordine  ^'ih.  40. 

The  centurion  of  the  second  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triariiy  was  called  Primipilus  posterior :  So  the  two  centurions  of 
the  second  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio^  and  posterior  centu- 
rio  secundipili;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was  called  Ceniuriode- 
cimi  pili,  prior  et  posterior.  In  like  manner,  Primus  prificeps,  secun- 
dus  princepsy  &c.  Primus  hastatus,  &c.  Thus^  there  was  a  large 
field  for  promotion  in  tho  Roman  army,  from  a  common  soldier  to  a 
centurion  ;  from  being  the  lowest  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of 
Hastatiy  {decimus  hastatus  posterior^)  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus^  Liv. 
xlii.  34.  Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  said  ducere  honestum 
ordinem;  as  Virginius,  Liv.  iii.  44 

The  centurions  chose  each  two  assistants  or  lieutenants,  called 
OPTIONES,  Uragi,  or  Succenturiones^  Liv-  viii.  8.  Festus  in  Oftio  ; 
and  two  standard-bearers  or  ensigns,  (SIGNIFERI  vel  Vexillarii^) 
Liv.  vi.  8.  XXXV.  6.  Tac,  Ann*  i.  81.  Hist.  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cic.  Ditin, 
i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  called  Frafec- 
Tus  ALJE,  Plin.  Ep  iii.  4. 

•  Each  Turma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of  ten, 
hut  he  who  was  first  elected  commanded  the  troop,  Polyb.  vi.  23. 
and  he  was  called  Duxturmjr,  Sallust.  Jug.  38.  Each  aecurio  had 
an  optio  or  deputy  under  him,  Varr,  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horse,  were  called 
Al^,  from  their  being  stationed  on  the  wings,  Liv.  xxxi.  21.  Gell. 
xvi.  4.)  had  praefects  (PR-EFECTl)  appointed  over  them,  who 
commanded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legionary  tribunes,  C(ss,  B- 
G.  i.  39.  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin,  Ep.  x.  19.  These  troops 
were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman  infantry,  Sallust.  Jug.  58. 

A  third  part  of  the  horse,  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  allies  were 
selected  and  posted  near  the  consul,  under  the  name  of  Extraordi- 
NARii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  Selecti^  to  serve  as  his  life- 
guards, Liv.  XXXV.  5.  Polyh.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied  troops 
were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
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Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  or  cavalry,  {cumjiislo  equitatu,) 
and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a  consular  army,  (exer- 
citus  consularis^)  about  20,000  men,  Liv,  x.  25.  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius,  18,600,  Poli/b.  vi,  24. 

^  The  consul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEG  ATI)  under  him, 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  Liv.  ii.  29.  59. 
iv.  17,  X.  40.  43.  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28.  Cces.  de  btlL  civ.  ii.  17. 
jii.  55. 

When  the  consul  performed  any  thing  in  perso;),  he  was  said  to  do 
it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  {ductu  vel  imperioj  et  auspicio 
j??io,)  Liv.  iii.  1.17.  42.xli.  17.  28.  Plant.  Amph.  i.  1.  41.  ii.  2.25. 
Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  if  his  legalus  or  any  other  person  did  it  by  his 
command,  it  was  Sciid  to  be  done,  auspicio  consulis  et  duclti  legatij  by 
the  auspices  of  the  consul  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  legatus.  In 
this  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  thing  by  their  own 
auspices,  although  they  remained  at  Rome.  Ductu  Germanici^  a/iis- 
piciis  Tiberii^  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  &  33. 
Ovid.  Trist.ii.  173.  hence  auspicia^ihe  conduct,  Liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PALUDA- 
MENTUM,  or  Chlamys^  of  a  scarlet  colour  bordered  with  purple  ; 
sometimes  worn  also  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv.  i.  26.  Plin.  xvi.  3. 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56.  cumpaludatis  ducibus,  officers  in  red  coats,  Jitve- 
nal.  vu  399.  and,  according  to  some,  by  the  Hctors  who  attended  the 
consul  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10.  xlv.  39.  Chi4Amys  was  likewise  the  name 
of  a  travelling  dress,  {vestis  viatoria  :)  hence  Chlamj/datiis  a  travel- 
ler or  foreigner,  Plant.  Psevd.  iv.  2.  8*  sc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  was  called  SA6UM, 
also  ChlarmfSj  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe  drawn  over  the  other 
clothes  and  fastened  with  a  clasp.  Suet.  Aug.  26.  opposed  to  toga^ 
the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  {in  tumultu,)  all 
the  citizens  put  on  the  sagum :  Hence  Est  in  sagis  civitas^  Cic.  Phil, 
viii.  11.  stmtere  saga^  ad  saga  ire  ;  et  redire  ad  togas,  Id.  v.  1 2.  xiv. 
1.  also  put  for  the  general's  robe  ;  thus,  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sa- 
gum^ i.  e.  deposuit  cocdneam  chlamydem  Afitonius^  et  accepil  nigram, 
laid  aside  his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  27. 

III.   DISCIPLIATE  of  the  ROMANS,  their  MARCHES  and  ENCAMP- 
MENTS. 

"  The  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their 
marches  and  encampments.  They  never  passed  a  night,  even  in 
the  longest  marches,  without  pitching  a  camp,  and  fortifying  it  with 
a  rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39.  Sallust.  Jug.  45.  &  91.  Persons 
were  always  sent  before  to  choose  and  mark  out  a  proper  place 
for  that  purpose,  {castra  metari.)  Hence  called  METATOkES  ; 
thus,  Alteris  castris  vel  secundi^,  is  put  for  altero  die,  the  second 
day;  tertiis  castris,  quir^tis  castris,  &c.   Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  15.  iv.  71. 

,  Obs.  B.  6.  vii.  36. 

"^     When  the  army  staid  but  one  night  in  the  same  camp,  or  even 
two  or  three  nights,  it  was  simply  called  castra,  and  in  later  ages 
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MANSiO ;  which  word  is  also  put  for  the  joumej  of  ooe  day,  Plpim 
xii.  14.  or  for  an  inn,  Suet,  Tit.  10.  as  (rra^f««^  among  the  Greeks. 
^     When  an  army  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  same  place,  it 
was  called  Castra  STATIVA,  a  standing  camp  ;  iESTIVA,  a  sam- 
Tner  camp  ;  and  HIBERNA,  a  winter  camp ;  (which  was  first  used 
in  the  siege  of  Veji,)  Liv.  v.  2.  Hibemacuta  (zdijicavil,  xxiii.  39. 
'  The  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
furnished,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every  accommoda- 
tionlike a  city,  as  storehouses,  (armaria,)  workshops,  (fabrica^)  an 
infirmary  or  hospital,  {vakttidinariym,)  &c.  Hence  from  them  many 
towns  in  Europe  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  ;  in  England, 
particularly,  those  whose  names  end  in  cestor  or  Chester. 
^    The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  square,  {qttadrata^^  and  al- 
ways of  the  same  figure,  Polyb,  vi.  25.     In  later  ages,  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  made  it  circular,  or  adapted  it  to  the  na- 
ture  o(  the  ground,  Veget.  '\.  23.     It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
(Fqssa,)  usually  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a  ram- 
part (VALLUM),compof  ed  ot  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,(AGER,) 
and  sharp  stakes,  (sudes^  VALLI  vel  pali)  stuck  into  it,  Firg.  G.  iu 
25.  C<BS,  B.  Civ.  ii.  !•  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  &  15. 
'     The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  side  ;  the  first  called  Por^ 
ta  PRETORIA  vel  Extraordinaria,  next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl.  27.  2. 
DECUMANA,  opposite  to  the  former,  {ab  tergo  castrorum  et  hosti 
aversa^  vel  ab  hoste^)  Liv.  iii.  5.  x.  32.  Cass.  B.  G.  ii.  24.  Civ.  iii. 
79.  Porta  principalis  dextra  and  principalis  sinistra,  Liv,  xl« 
27.  were  the  names  of  the  two  others. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower. 
^  The  upper  part  {pars  castrorum  siq)erior)  was  that  next  the  porta 
prcetoria^  in  which  was  the  generaPs  tent,  {ducis  tabernaculumy)  call* 
ed  PRiETORlUM,  also  Augurale,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  13.  xv.  30. 
from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the  auspices  {anguraculum^  Feat, 
vel  Auguratorium^  Hygin.  de  castrament.)  or  Augustale,  QidnctU. 
viii.  2.  8.  with  a  suflicient  space  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetori- 
an cohort,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  Prcetorivm  were  the  tents  of  the 
lieutenant-generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  thp  Quastor,  QUiBS- 
TORIUM,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  near  the  2)or/a  decu- 
mana^  hence  Called  Quastoria^  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard  by  the 
quasstor's  tent  was  the  FORUM,  call  also  Quintana,  where  things 
were  sold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2.  Suet.  Xer.  26.  Polyb.  vi. 
38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were  also  the  tents  of  the  tribunes, 
prefects  of  the  allies,  the  Evocati^  Ablecti^  and  Extraordinariiy  boUi 
horse  and  foot.  But  in  what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  ap« 
pear  from  the  classics.  We  only  know  that  a  particular  place  was 
assigned  both  to  officers  and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfect- 
ly acquainted. 

The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  separated  from  the  upper  by  a 
broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp, 
called  rRINCIPIA,  Liv.  vii.  12.  where  the  tribunal  of  the  general 
was  erected,  when  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the 
army,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  67.  Hist.  iii.  13,  where  the  tribunes  held 
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their  courts,  (/urn  reddebanty)  Liv.  xxviii.  24.  and  punishments  were 
inflicted.  Suet.  Otho.  i.  ^tig,  24.  Liv,  viii.  32.  ix.  16.  where  the 
principal  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  stood,  Ta- 
ciL  JlmiaL  i.  39.  also  the  images  of  the  Emperors,  Id,  iv.  2.  xv.  29. 
bj  which  the  soldiers  swore,  Xir^xxvi.  48.  Horat,  Od,  iv.  5.  £p.  ii. 

1.  19.  and  deposited  their  money  at  the  standards,  (act  vel  apud  sig- 
tuiy)  as  in  a  sacred  place ;  Suet,  Dom.  7.  each  a  certain  part  of  his 
pay,  and  the  half  of  a  donative,  which  was  not  restored  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  VtgeL  ii.  20. 

^'  In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  disposed  in  this 
manner:  The  cavalry  in  the  middle ;  on  both  sides  of  them  the  TVia- 
Wt,  PrincipeSj  and  Hastati ;  next  to  them  on  both  sides  were  the  ca- 
valry and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is  observable,  were  always  posted 
in  separate  places,  lest  they  should  form  any  plots,  {ne  quid  novcp  rei 
molirentur^)  by  being  united.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of 
the  Velites,  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  space 
between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents,  which  was  200  feet  broad.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  slaves,  (Calones  vel  servij)  and  retainers 
or  followers  of  the  camp,  (tix£,  qui  exercitum  sequebantur,  quastus 
grati&j  Festus,)  Liv.  xxiii.  16.  These  were  little  used  in  ancient 
times.  A  common  soldier  was  not  allowed  a  slave,  but  the  officers 
were,  Sallttst.  Jug.  45.  The  Lixos  were  sometimes  altogether  pro- 
hibited, ibid»  At  other  times  they  seem  to  have  stayed  without  the 
camp,  in  what  was  called  Procestria  {adificia  extra  castra^)  Festus  ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  22. 

yy  The  tents  {tenioria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  skins  extended 
with  ropes:  hence  sub pellibus  hiemare,  Flor.  i.  12.  durare,  Liv.  v. 

2.  haberif  Id.  37.  39.  retinerij  in  tents,  or  in  camp.  Tacit.  Ann.  1 3. 
dd.    So  Ctc.  Acad,  iv.  2. 

V  In  each  tent  were  usually  ten  soldiers,  with  their  (f^cantu  or  petty 
officer  who  commanded  them,  {qui  its  prctfuit  f)  which  was  properly 
called  CoNTUBERNiuM,  and  they  Contubernahs.  Hence  young  no- 
blemen under  the  ^eneraPs  particular  care,  were  said  to  serve  in 
hia  tent,  {contubemio  ejus  militare^)  and  were  called  his  Contubbr* 
NALES,  St<ei.  Ju/.  42.  Ctc.  Cgb/.  30.  P/anc.  21.  Sallust.  Jug.  64. 
Hence,  Vivere  in  amlubemio  alicujus^  to  live  in  one^s  family,  P/tn. 
Ep.  vii.  24.  Conttdfemalisj  a  companion,  Id-  i.  19.x.  3.  The  centu- 
rions and  standard-bearers  were  posted  at  the  head  of  their  companies. 
V  The  diflerent  divisions  of  the  troops  were  separated  by  intervals, 
called  Vl£.  Of  these  there  were  five  longwise,  (tn  longum^)  i.  e. 
running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pratorian  side  ;  and  three 
across,  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  camp,  called  Quintana^  and  two 
in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Prindpia  already  described,  and  another 
between  the  Pratorium  and  the  Praetorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents 
between  the  via  were  called  Striga,  (^fM<.) 
^  In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  ap- 
pointed to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal,  viii.  147.  as  they  likewise 
were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  different  services,  (mtnt^- 
teria^)  to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.    From  these  certain 
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persons  were  exempted,  (immwics  operiim  milUaritmi,  in  unutnpug^ 

,n(z  laborem  rcservati,  Liv.  vii.  7.)  either  by  la«r  or  custom,  as  the 

,  Equites^  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  7.  the  Evocati  and  veteraiis,  Tacit.  AwnaL 

I  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  (6e7^r/?cio)  of  their  commander ;  lience  called 

;  Beneficiarii,  FestuSy  Ccbs.  B»  C.  i.  75.     But  afterwards  this  ex- 

I  emption  used  to  be  purchased  from  the  centurions,  which  proved 

\  most  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  17.  Hist.  i.  46. 

The  soldiers  obliged  to  perform  these  services  were  called  Mubtifi* 

c  ES,  Veget.  li.  7.  19,  ^ 

.    Under  the  emperors,  there  was  a  particular  officer  in  each  legioD 

who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Prafectus  castroruv. 

Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hist.  ii.  29.  Veget.  ii.  10. 

A  certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard  at 
the  ^tes,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  camp,  before 
the  rrcBtorium^  the  tents  of  the  Legatij  Quasstor,  and  tribunes,  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  {agere  excuhias  vel  stationes  et  vigilias^)  who 
were  changed  e\'cry  three  hours,  Polyb.  vi.  33. 

ExcuBii>E  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  night ;  Vigiljjb,  only 
by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were  properly  called 
Stationes,  on  the  rampart  Custodije,  Liv.  xxv.  40.  xliv.  33.  Bat 
statio  is  also  put  for  any  post ;  hence,  Vetat  Pythagoras  injussu  tm» 
peratoris^  id  est^  Dei,  de  prasidio  et  statione  vit€e  desedtrty  Cic.  Sen* 
20.  Whoever  deserted  his  station  was  punished  with  death,  Suet. 
Aug.  24. 

Every  evening,  before  the  watches  were  set,  {ante^/uam  vigiliiB 
.dispanerenttir)  the  watch*word  {symbdlum)  or  private  signaT,  by 
,  which  they  might  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  JDto.  xliii.  34.  was 
I  distributed  through  the  army  by  the  means  of  a  square  tablet  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  die,  called  TESSERA,  from  its  four  comers,  {r$(f(faL^^ 
-a,  quatuor.)  On  it  was  inscribed  whatever  word  or  words  the  gene- 
ral chose,  which  he  seems  to  have  varied  every  night,  Polyb.  vi.  32. 

A  frequent  watch-word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ;  of  Sulla,  Apol- 
lo Delphicus,  and  of  Caesar,  Venus  Genitrix,  &c.  Serv,  ad  Virg* 
Mn.  vii.  637.  of  Brutus,  lirertas,  Dio,  47. 43.  It  was  given,  {its- 
sera  data  est)  by  the  general  to  the  tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies, 
by  them  to  the  centurions,  and  by  them  to  the  soldiers.  The  person 
who  carried  the  Tessara  from  tne  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was 
called  Tesserarius,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  25.  • 

'  In  this  manner  also  the  particular  commands  of  the  general  were 
made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii.  46.  xxViii.  14. 
Suet.  Galb,  6.  which  seems  likewise  sometimes  to  have  been  done 
vivd  voce^  Liv.  xlv.  33. 

Every  evening,  when  the  general  dismissed  his' x:hief  officers  apd 
friends,  {cum  Pr^.toiiium  dimittebat,)  after  giving  them  his  com- 
mands, all  the  trumpets  sounded,  Liv.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  54.  XKvi.  ]5> 
xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  persons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  (ctrcti- 
mire  vel  obire)  the  watches  ;  hence  called  circuitores,  vel  Oifcitth 
res.  This  seems  to  have  been  at  first  done  by  the  equites,  Liv.  xxii. 
1.  and  tribunes.  Id.  xxviii.  24.  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the 
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iegati  and  general  himself,  SallvsU  Jug.  45.  At  last,  particular  per- 
sons were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  tribunes,  Veget.  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  used  only  wind-instruments  of  music  in  the  army. 
These  were  the  TUBA,  straight  like  our  trumpet ;  CORNU,  the 
horn,  bent  almost  round  ;  BUCCIN  A,  similar  to  the  horn,  commonly 
used  by  the  watches ;  LITUUS,  the  clarion,  bent  a  little  at  the  end, 
like  the  augur's  stafiTor  lituiis  ;  all  of  brass  :  Whence  thpse,  who  blew 
them,  were  called  ^NEATORES,  Suet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba  was 
used  as  a  signal  for  the  foot,  the  Lituus  for  the  horse,  Acron.  ad  Ho- 
raU  Od.  i.  1.  23.  but  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  Virg,  JEn.y'u 
167.  and  both  called  Concha,  because  first  made  of  shells.  Id,  171. 
The  signal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  {vigiliis  mutandis) 
with  a  trumpet  or  horn  {lubd)^  Lucan.  viii.  24.  {buccirid),  Liv.  vii. 
35.  T\icit.  Hist.  V.  22.  hence  ad  tertiam  bv£cinam,  for  vigiliam,  Liv. 
xxvi.  15.  and  the  time  was  determined  by  hour-glasses,  {per  clepsy- 
dras,) Yeget.  iii.  8.     See  p.  21 1. 

A  principal  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp  consisted  in  exer- 
cises, (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus,)  walking  and  nm- 
ning  (ckctimo),  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35*  xxvi.  51.  xxix. 
22.  Polyb.  vi.  20.  leaping,  swimming,  Suet.  Aug.  65.  vaulting  {sali- 
tio)  upon  horses  of  wood,  Vtget.  i.  18.  shooting  the  arrow,  and 
throwing  the  javelin  ;  attacking  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  as  a  real 
^nerny,  (exerctVta  ad  palum^  vel  Palaria,)  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  the 
carrying  of  weights,  &c.  Virg.  G.  iii.  346. 

y  When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  {castra  movere,)  he 
gave  the  signal  for  collecting  the  baggage  (coltigendi  vasa),  where- 
upon all  took  down  their  tents,  (tabernacula  deiendebant,)  but  not 
till  they  saw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  general  and  tribunes,  Po' 
lyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  signal,  they  put  their  baggage  on  the  beasts 
of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  signal  began  to  march ;  first,  the  ex- 
traordinarii  and  the  allies  of  the  right  wing  with  their  baggage ;  then 
the  legions,  and  last  of  all  the  allies  on  the  left  wing,  with  a  party  of 
horse  in  the  rear,  (ad  agmen  cogendnm,  \.  e.  colligendum,  to  prevent 
stra^ling,)  and  sometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  such  order,  (  composito 
agmine,  nonitineri  magis  dpto,  quam  pralio,)  that  they  might  readily 
be  formed  into  a  line  of  battle,  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 
V'  An  army  in  close  array  was  called  Agmev  pilatum,  Scrv.  in  Virg. 
Mn.  xii.  121.  Ye\justum,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  68.  When  under  no  ap-  ' 
prehension  of  an  enemy,  they  were  less  guarded,  (agmine  incauto^ 
I.  e.  minus munilo^  ut  inter pacatos  ducebai,  sc.  consul,)  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 
^  The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv.  4.  27.  28. 
It  was  sometimes  disposed  into  a  square,.(AOMEN  quadratum,)  with 
the  baggage  in  the  midd]e,Ltv.  xxxi.  37.  xxxix.  30.  Ilirt.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
viii.  8.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.51. 

«-  Scouts  {speculatores)  were  always  sent  before  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  {aa  omnia  exploranda,)  Suet.  Jul.  58.  Sail.  Jug.  46.  A  cer- 
tain kind  of  soldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called  SPECULATO- 
RES, Tacit.  Hist.  i.  24.  25.  27.  ii.  1 1 .  33. 73.  Suet.  Claud  35.  0th.  5. 
V.  The  soldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  observe  the  military 
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pace,  (gradu  mititari  incederty)  and  to  follow  the  standarda,  {signa 
sequi.)  For  that  purpose  when  encamped,  they  were  led  out  thrice 
'A  a  month,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty  miles,  less  or  more,  as 
T  the  general  inclined.     Thej  usually  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty 

miles  in  fire  hours,  sometimes  with  a  quickened  pace  {gradu  velag- 
mine  citato)  twenty-four  miles  in  that  time,  Vegei.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible.  Vtrg^ 

iii-  346.  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  {cibaria)  for  fifteen  days. 
He.  Tusc.  ii.  1 5.  1 6.  sometimes  more,  Liv.  Epii,  57.  usually  com,  as 
being  lighter,»sometimes  drcst  food,  {coctus  cibusn)  Liv  iii.  27.  uten- 
sils, (fUensiliay)  ib.  42.  a  saw,  a  basket,  a  mattock,  (rulrum,)  an  axe, 
a  hook,  and  leathern  thong,  (falx  et  lorum  ad pabtUandumy)  a  chain, 
a  pot,  &c.  Liv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat-  Epod.  ix.  13.  stakes,  usually  three 
or  four,  sometimes  twelve,  Ltr.  iii.  27.  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds  weight,  besides  arms ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  considered  these 
not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  himself,  {arma^mcmbra  miliies  du- 
cebdnty)  Cic.  Tusc.  ii«  16. 

Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  a  day, 
sometimes  more,  Vegtt,  i.  10-  Spartian.  Adrian*  10. 

There  were  beasts  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills,  baggage, 
&c.  (JuHENTA  sARCiNARiA,  C<Bs,  S.  C- 1.  81.)  The  ancieut  Romans 
rarely  used  wagons,  as  being  more  cumbersome,  and  the  roads  rough 
and  difficult,  Sallust.  Jug.  45. 

The  general  usually  marched  in  the  centre,  sometimes  in  the  rear, 
or  wherever  his  presence  was  necessary,  Ibid,  et  Polyb.  x.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  some  tribunes 
and  centurions,  with  proper  persons  appointed  for  that  service,  {cum 
meiatoribusy)  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  the  ground,  and  assign  to 
each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did  by  erecting  flags  {vexilla) 
of  different  colours  in  the  several  parts- 

The  place  for  the  eeneraPs  tent  was  marked  with  a  white  flag', 
and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  rest  followed  of  course, 
as  being  ascertained  and  known,  Po/yft.  vi.  39.  When  the  troops 
came  up,  they  immediately  set  about  making  the  rampart,  {valluni 
jaciebanty)  while  part  of  the  army  kept  guard  {prosctdiuin  agitabant)^ 
to  prevent  surprise.  The  camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  same 
manner,  and  fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a  single 
night,  Joseph.  Belt.  Jud,  iii.  6. 

IV.  The  ORDER  of  BATTLE,  and  tJie  difereut  STANDARDS. 

The  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  {triplice  acie^ 
vel  triplicibus  subsidiut^  Sallust.  Jug  49.)  each  several  rows  deep. 

The  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  first  line ;  {in  prima  acie  vel  m 
prindpiis  ;  the  Principes  in  the  second  ;  and  the  Triarii  or  Pilani  in 
the  third  ;  at  proper  distances  from  one  another.  The  Principes  are 
supposed  anciently  to  have  stood  foremost.  Hence  post  principioy 
behind  the  first  line,  Ter.  Eun.  ivi  7.  11.  Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10. 
Transvorsis  principiisy  the  front  or  first  line  being  turned  into  the 
flank,  Sallust.  Jug.  49.  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxxvii.  89. 

A  manipir  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one  another, 
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so  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They  were  not  placed 
.  directly  behind  one  another  as  on  a  march,  {agmine  qtmdrato,)  but 
'obliquely,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  Quincwix^  Vir.  G.  ii.  tld, 
unless  when  they  had  to  contend  wi|^  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  Polyh.  xv.  9.  et  Jlppian.  Liv,  xxx.  33.     There  'Were  certam 
intervals  or  spaces,  (VI£)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewise 
between  the  maniples.  Hence  ordines  explicare^  to  arrange  in  order 
of  battle,  Liv^  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a  free  space 
of  at  least  three  feet,  both  on  the  side  and  behind,  Polyb.  xvii.  26. 
The  Velites  were  placed  in  the  spaces  or  intervals  (in  viis)  be- 
tween the  maniples,  Liv,  xxx.  33.  Sallust.  ibid,  or  on  the  wings, 
xlii.  68. 

The  Roman  legions  possessed  the  centre,  {mediam  aciem  tenebant,) 
the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,  {comuay)  Liv* 
xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  sometimes  placed  behmd  the  foot, 
whence  they  were  suddenly  let  out  on  the  enemy  through  the  inter- 
vals between  the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5.  but  they  were  commonly  post- 
ed on  the  wings,  Ltv.  xxviii.  )4.  and  were  hence  called  AhMyGelL 
xvi.  4.  Plm*  Ep.  7.  30.  which  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  ca- 
valry of  the  allies,  (alarii  vel  alarii  equiteSy)h\v.  xxxv.  5.  Cic.  Fam. 
ii.  17.  when  distinguished  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  {equites 
Ugionariij)  Liv.  xl.  40.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  41  ;  and  likewise  to  the  auxi- 
liary infantry,  {cohortes  alares  vel  alarics,)  Liv.  x.  40.  43.  Caes.  B* 
C.  i.  65.  ii.  16.  i  •      • 

^  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  always  observed.  Some- 
times all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line. 
For  instance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  legion  and  its 
allies  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other  behind  as  a  body  of 
reserve,  (in  subsidiis  vel  prwdiis^)  Liv.  xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx. 
18.  This  was  called  Acies  duplex,  C<ss.  B.  C.  i.  75.  Sallust,  Cat. 
59.  when  there  was  only  one  line,  Acies  Simplex,  Cas»  B,  G.  iii.  25. 
Jlfr,  12.  53.  Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  division  of  soldiers 
into  different  ranks.  In  the  description  of  Caesar^s  battles  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  soldiers  being  divided  into*Ha«/a/i,  Principes^ 
and  TVtVxnV,  but  only  of  a  certain  number  of  legions  and  cohorts,  which 
Csesar  generally  drew  up  in  three  lines,  C(zs.  B.  G.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22. 
iv.  1 1.  i5.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii.  74-  Afr,  53.  So  Sallust.  Cat.  59.  Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  24.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
which  he  calls  a  fourth  line,  (quartam  acieh  instituit^)  to  oppose  the 
cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
B.  C.  iii.  76.  This  was  properly  called  Acies  quadruplex  :  as,  B. 
Jlfr.  5B. 

In  the  time  of  Ca&sar  the  bravest  troops  were  commonly  placed  in 
the  front,  Sallmt,  et  C(zs.  ibid,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom.  This, 
and  various  other  alterations  in  the  ntilitary  art,  are  ascribed  to 
Marius. 

Acies  is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  part  of  an  army  in  order  of 
battle  ;  as,  Aciem  instruere^  aquarcy  exornare^  explicare^  extenuare^ 
firmare,  pcrturbare,  insiaurare^  resliluere^  redimtegrare,  &;c,  but  also 
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for  the  battle  iteelf,  Cicm  Fam*  vu  3.  Sttet,  Aug.  20.  Commis$am 
adem  secutus  eat  terra  tremor^  there  happened  an  earthquake  after 
the  fight  was  beguq,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Post  acUaprimas^  after  the  first  bat- 
tle, Ovid  Met.  xiii.  207.    . 

Each  century,  or  at  least  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  standard 
and  standard-bearer,  Varro.  de  Lot.  ling»  iv.  16*  Lip-  viii.  8.  Veget. 
ii.  23.  Hence  milites  signi  unius^  of  one  maniple  or  century,  lAv^ 
xxy.23.  xxxiii.  !•  9.  Reliqm  signa  msubsidio  artiUs  collocatj  he 
places  the  rest  of  the  troops  a»  a  body  of  reserve,  or  in  the  second 
line  more<  closely,  Salluut.  Cat.  59.  signa  ii^erre,  to  advance  :  con- 
vertere,  to  face  about,  Ofs.  B.  G.  i.  25.  efferre^  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
Liv.  XXV.  4.  a  signis  discedere,  to  desert.  Ibid.  20.  referre^  to  retreat  \ 
also,  to  recover  the  standards,  Virg.  JEn»  vi.  826.  signa  conferrt^  vel 
signis  coUatis  ccnfligere^  to  engage  ;  signis  infestis  viiferri^  ire  vel  m- 
cederey  to  march  against  the  enemy  ;  urbem  intrare  sub  signis,  Liv. 
iii.  51.  sub  sigttis  legiones  ducere,  in  battle  order,  Ctc.  Ait.  xvi.  8. 
signa  infestaferre^  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  58  2« 

The  ensign  of  a  mant/m/ujr.was  anciently  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  top 
oYa  pole,  (oee  p.  309-10.)  whence  milts  manipularisj  a  common  sol- 
dier, Ovid-  Fast.  iii.  1 16.  Afterwards  a  spear  with  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  on  the  top,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  hand  above,  probably  in 
allusion  ^o  the  word  manipxdus  ;  and  below,  a  small  round  or  oval 
shield,  commonly  of  silver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  also  of  gold,  Herodian.  iv. 
7.  on  which  were  represented  the  ima^s  of  the  warlike  deities,  as 
Motre  or  Minetva  ;  and  after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  ei(npe- 
rors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i*  43.  Hist.  i.  4l.iv.62.  or  of  their  favourites,  S«k^ 
Tii.  48.  Ckil.  14.  Hence  the  standards  were  callod  Numina  legio* 
nu7»,  and  worshipped  with  religious  adoration, .Aie^  Cat.  14.  Ft/.  3. 
Tact/.  Ann.  i.  39.  Veget.  ii.  6.  The  soldiers  swore  by  them,  Lucan. 
i.  374.  ' 

•  We  read  also  of  the  standards  of  the  cohorts,  Liv.  xxvii.  15.  Cms. 
B.  G.  ii.  25.  Tact/.  Ann.  i.  18.  Hist.  i.  41.  as  of  prefects  or  com- 
manders of  the  cohorts.  Sallust.  Jug.  46.  But  then  a  whole  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  put  for  a  part,  cohortes  for  manendi  or  ordines,  which 
were  properly  said  ad  signa  tonvenire  et  contineri^  Caes.  B.  6.  vi.  1. 
31.  37.  The  divisions  of  the  legion,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
different  at  different  times.  Caesar  mentions  120  chosen  men  of-the 
same  century,  B.  C.  iii.  76.  and  Vegetius  makes  manipulus  the  same 
with  contiibemitwi^  ii.  13.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  always 
was  a  diversity  of  ranks,  Orpines  infbriores  et  superiores,  Cees. 
B,  G.  vi.  34.  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  52.  iv.  59.  and  a  gradation  of  prefer- 
ments, Ordines  vel  gradus  mtVt^uB,  Ibid,  et  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet. 
Claud.  25.  The  divisions  most  frequently  mentioned  are  Cohor- 
tes, battalions  of  foot,  andTURMA,  troops  of  horse,  Cic.  Marcel,  x. 
Fam.  XV.  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  auxilia- 
ries, and  opposed  to  the  legions,  Tact/.  Hist.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  also, 
although  more  rarely,  applied  to  cavalry,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  ^andards  of  the  different  divisions  had  certain  letters  inscrib- 
ed on  them,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  Veget.  ii.  IS. 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXlLLuM,  a  flag,  or 
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banner, «.  e.  a  sqoare  piece  of 'cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  Ltv. 
used  also  by  the  foot,  Cas.  B.  G.  vi.  33. 37.  particuiarijf  by  the  vete- 
rans who  had  served  out  their  time,  but  under  the  emperors  were 
still  retained  in  the  army,  ftnd  fought  in  bodies  distinct  from  the  le- 
gion under  a  particular  standard  of  their  own,  (sub  vexillo^)  hence 
called  VEXILLARII,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  yexillum 
or  Vexillalio  is  also  put  for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  stand* 
ard,  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  31.  70.  Siut.  Galb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  785. 
^  To  lose  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  disgraceful,  {Magnum 
perdere  crimen  erat^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  113.)  particularly  to  the  stand- 
ard*bearer,  C<zs,  B.  6.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i.  54.  sometimes  a  capi- 
tal crime,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  standards 
were  sometimes  thrown  anoong  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv. 
14.  xxvi.  5. 
^  A  silver  eagle,  with  expahded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  some* 
times  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure  of  agnail 
chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xl.  18.  was  the  common  standard  of  the  legion, 
at  least  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  before  that  the  figures  of  other 
animals  were  used,  Plin.  x.  4.  s.  5.  Hence  AQUiLA  is  put  for  a 
legion,  C(ss.  Hisp.  30.  and  aquila  signaque  for  all  the  standards  of  a 
legion,  Tacit,  passim*  It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  first  ma- 
niple of  the  Triarii^  but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  first  line, 
and  near  it  was  the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Sallust.  Cat.  d9. 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  army  ;  thus,  Medio  dux  aghine  Tumus 
vtrtitur  arma  tenens^  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  28.  usually  on  horseback,  Liv. 
vi.  7.  Sall^  Cat.  59.  Ctcs.  B.  Gelt.  i.  25.  So  likewise  the  Legati 
and  tribunes,  Ibid.  ^  Cas.  vii.  %5.  ^  ^ 

The  soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standards  or  in  the  first  line* 
were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii.  16  33.  tx.  32.. 
39.  xxii.^.  XXX.  33.  Cess.  B.  C.  i.  41.  52.  Those  behind  the  standi 
ards,  {post  signa,)  POSTSIGNANI,  LiV.  viii,  11.  Frontin.  Stratag. 
i.  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGNANI,  Tacit.  Hist,  i.  70.  but  the  Subsignani 
seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  VexUiariij  or  privileged  vete- 
rans. Id.  iv.  33.  Ann.  i.  36. 

Tbd  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  select  band,  called  C0« 
HORS  PRETORIA,  Qc.  Cat.  ii.  1 1.  Fam.  x.  «0.  Sallust.  Cat.  SO. 
Jug.  98.  first  instituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Festus  ;  but  something 
similar  was  used  long  before  that  time^  Liv.  ii.  20.  not  mentioned 
in  Cassar,  unless  by  the  by,  £.  6.  i.  31. 

When  a  general,  after  having  consulted  the  auspices,  had  deter- 
mined to  lead  forth  his  troops  against  the  enemy,  a  red  flag  was  dis- 
played, {vexillum  vel  signumpugnm  proponebantur^)  on  a  spear  from 
the  top  of  the  Pr<Btorium,  CdQS.  de  bell.  G.  ii.  20.  Liv.  xxii.  45. 
which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  Then  having  called  an 
assembly  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  {classica^  i.  e.  tubi  condone  ad^ 
vocatdy  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36.  viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  (alloauebatur) 
the  soldiers,  who  usually  signified  their  approbation  by  snouts,  by 
raising  their  right  hands,  id.  ^  Lucan.  i.  386.  or  by  beating  on  tb^eir 
shields  with  their  spears.  Silence  was  a  mark  of  timidity,  ijucain.  ii. 
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596.  This  address  was  sometimes  made  in  the  open  field  from  a 
tribunal  raised  o[ turf  {etribmicUicespiiitio  hutviridicespiUextructOj) 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  S.  144.  A  general 
always  addressed  his  troops  by  the  title  of  milUes  :  Hence  Caesar 
greatly  mortified  the  soldiers  otthe  tenth  legion,  when  they  demand- 
ed their  discharge,  by  calliog  them  Quirites  instead  of  milites, 
Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Cces.  70.  ^ 

After  the  harangue,  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  (signa  canebant,) 
T^hich  was  the  signal  for  marching,  Lucan.  ii.  597. 
/  At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  called  out  To  anns^  (ad  arma  con- 
clamaium  est.)  The  standards,  which  stood  fixed  in  the  ground, 
were  pulled  up,  (canvelUbantur)  Liv.  iii.  60.  54.  vi.  28.  Virg.  j9Bn. 
xi.  1 9.  If  this  was  done  easily,  it' was  reckoned  a  good  omen  ;  if  not, 
the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Ctc.  div.  i.  35.  VaL  Max.  i.  3.  1 1.  Lucan. 
vii.  162.  Hence,  Manila  prodire  noUntes^  the  eagles  unwilling  to 
move,  Flor.  ii.  6.  I)io.  xl.  I8:  The  watchword  was  given,  {signum 
datum  est^)  either  vivA  voce^  or  by  means  of  a  tessera^  Cass,  de  d.  G. 
ii.  30.  de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv.  v. 
36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  soldiers  made  their  tes- 
taments, {in procinctu^  see  p.  58.)  GelL  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  {inird  teli  conjee- 
/tim,  unde  a  ferentariis  pralium  committi  posset^)  the  general,  riding 
round  the  ranks,  again  exhorted  them  to  courage,  and  tlftn  gave  the 
signal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  to  the  charge  with  a  great  shout  (maximo 
clamore  procurrebant  cum  signis  vel  pilis  inftstis^  i.  e.  in  hostem  ver- 
sis  yel  directis).  Sallust.  Cat.  60.  Cses.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92,  Liv.  vi.  8.&c. 
Dio.  xxxvi.  32i  which  they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimi- 
date the  enemy,  Cms.  i&id  Hence  primus  cidmor  atque  impetus  rem 
decrevitj  when  the  enemy  were  easily  conquered,  Liv,  xxv.  4. 

The  Velites  first  began  the  battle  ;  and  when  repulsed,  retreated, 
either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  .(per  xntervallo  oreU- 
num^)  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  Then 
the  Hastaii  advanced  ;  and  if  they  were  defeated,  they  retired  slowly 
(presso  pede)  into  the  intervals  of  the  ranks  of  the  Principts^  or  if 
greatly  fatigued,  behind  them.  Then  the  Principes  engaged ;  and 
if  they  too  were  defeated,  the  Triarii  rose  up,  {consurgedani :)  for 
hithefrto  they  continued  in  a  stooping  posture,  (subsidebatit,  hinc  dicti 
svBSiD^A,  Festusj)  l^anmg  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg 
8tretcliedt)ut,  and  protected  with  their  shields  ;  hence,  Ad  triarios 
VENTUM  EST,  it  is  romo  tothe  last  push,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triariiy  receiving  the  Hasiatx  and  Principes  into  the  void 
spaces  between  their  manipuli^  and  cipsing  their  rank  {compressis> 
ordimbttSy)  without  leaving  any  space  between  them,  in  one  compact 
body  {uno  continenU  agmine)  renewed  the  combat.  Thus  the  ene- 
my had  several  fresh  attacks  to  sustain,  before  they  gained  the  vic- 
tory. If  the  Triarii  were  defeated,  the  day^was  lost,  and  a  retreat 
was  sounded,  {receptui  cecinerunt^)  Liv.  viii.  8.  9. 

This  was  the  usual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  ot  Marius. 
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After  that  several  alterations  took  place,  which,  however,  are  not 
exactly  ascertained.    '  i 

The  legions  sometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their  march, 
and  the  place  thej  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit.  Hist,  i'u  41  • 
•^T|xe  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  withdraw- 
ing particular  parts.     They  usually  engaged  with  a  straight  front, 
{recta  fronttj  Festua  ;vel  cequatisfrontibus^  Tibull.  iv.  1.  103*  acies 
i>f  RKCTA.)    Sometimes  the  icings  were  advanced  before  the  centre, 
(acies  smcATA,)  Senec.  de  beat.  Vil.  4.  Liv.  xxviii.   14*  which  was 
the  usual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Mario ;)  or  the  contrary,  (acies  gib- 
RERA,  veljlexa,  which  Hannibal  used  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Liv* 
xxii.  47.     Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  the  figure  of  a 
wedge,  (CUNEUS  vel  trigonum^  a  triangle,)  called  by  the  soldiers 
Caput  porcinum,  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  a.  Liv.  viii,  10. 
Quinctil  ii.  13.  Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  Cas.  vi.  39.     So  the  Germans, 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  G.  6.  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.     But  cwieus  is 
also  put  for  any  close  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  Div.  xxxii. 
17.     Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  to  receive  the  ctmeus,  in 
the  form  of  a  FORCEPS  or  scissors ;  thus  A.  GelL  x.  j9«  Veget.  ii. 
19. 

When  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  themselves  into 
a  round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS  ;  hence  orbes  facere  vel  vol* 
vere  ;  in  orbem  se  tutari  vel  conglobate^)  Sallust.  Jug.  97.  Liv*  ii.  50. 
.  iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27.  Cces.  B.  G.  iv.  37.  Tacit.  Jinn.  ii.  1 1; 
^    When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  separate  parties  without  re- 
maining in  any  fixed  position,  it  was  called  SERRA,  Ftstus. 
1.  When  the  Romans  gained  a  victory,  the  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
joy  saluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERATOR.  (See  p.  1 44.) 
His  lictors  wreathed  their  fasces  with  laurel,  Plutarch,  in  LucidU  as 
did  also  the  soldiers  their  spears  and  javelins,  Suei.  Sylv.  v.  i  93. 
MartiaL  vii.  5.  6.  Plin.  xv.  30.     He  immediately  sent  letters  wrap- 
ped round  with,  laurel  {litera  laureata)  to  the  senate,  to  inform  them 
of  bis  success,  to  which  Ovid  alludes,  jimor.  i.  11.  25.  and  if  the 
victory  was  considerable,  to  demand  a  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  1.  Cic.  Pt^ 
1 7.  Att.  V.  20.  Fam.  ii.  1 0.  Appian.  B.  Mithrid.  p.  223.  to  which 
Persius  alludes,  vi.  43.     This  kind  of  letter  was  seldom  sent  under 
the  emperors,   Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric.  18.     If  the  senate  ap« 
proved,  they  decreed  a  thanksgiving  {supplicatioy  vel  supplicium^  vel 
gratidatio^  Cic.  Marceil.  4.  Fam.  ii.  1 8-)  to  the  gods,  and  confirmed  to 
the  general  the  title  of  Imperator,  which  he  retained  till  his  triumph 
or  return  to  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  3.  4.  5.     In  the  meantime,  his 
lictors,  having  the/a.9ce^  wreathed  with  laurel,  attended  him,  76. 

V.  MILITARY  REWARDS.^ 

After  a  victory  the  general  assembled  his  troops,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  oestowed  rewards  on  those  who  deserved 
them.     These  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  highest  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA  CIVICA,) 
given  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  "a  citi7.en)  GelL  v*  6.  Liv.  vi. 
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30.  X*  56.  with  this  inscription,  on  civkm  Servatum ,  vel,  -e^,  -tosy 
Senec*  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak  leaves,  {efronde  qutma^  hence  call* 
ed  Qutrcus  civilis^  Virg.  JSn.  vi,  772.)  and  bj  the  appointment  of 
the  general  presented  by  the  person  who  had  been  saved,  to  his  pre-- 
server,  whom  he  ever  after  respected  as  a  parent,  Czc.  Plane*  30. 
Under  the  emperors  it  was  always  bestowed  by  the  prince,(tnipera/oruE 
manu,)  Tacit  Ann.  iii  21.  v.  12.  It  was  attended  with  particalar  ho- 
nours.    The  person  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  spectacles,  and 
sat  next  the  senate.     When  he  entered,  the  audience  rose  up,  aa  a 
mark  of  respect,  (tneunti  etiam  ab  stnatuassvrgtbatwr^  Plin.  xxi«  4* 
Among  the  honours  decreed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate  was  this,  that 
a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from  the  top  of  his  house,  betWiCen 
two  laurel  branches,  which  were  set  up  in  the  vestibule  before  the 
gate,  as  if  he  were  the  perpetual  preserver  of  his  citizens  and  the  con* 
queror  of  his  enemies,  Dio.  liii.  J 6.  VaL  Max.  ii.  S.^ik  Ovid.  Fastm 
i.  6i4.  iv.  953.  Trial,  iii.  1.  35.-48.     So  Claudius,  Suet,  17.  hence, 
ia  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  there  is  a  civic  crown,  with  these 
words  inscribed,  ob  cives  servatos. 

To  the  persons  who  first  mounted  the  rampart  or  entered  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a  golden  crown,  called  Co- 
rona VaItLaris  vel  Castrensis.  VaL  Max.  u  8.  To  him  who  first 
^  scaled, the  walls  of  a  city  to  an  assault,  Corona  Mvralis,  Liv.  xxvi. 
48.  who  first  boarded  the  ship  of  an  enemy.  Corona  Navalis,  ies- 
tU8  }  GelL  V.  6. 

Augustus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pompeius  in  a 
sea-fi^t  near  Sicily,  a  golden  crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the 
beaks  of  ships,  hence  oalled  Rostrata,  Virg.  viii.  664.  said  to  have 
been  never  given  to  any  other  person,  Liv.  Epil.  129.  Palerc.  ii.  81  • 
Dto.  xiix.  14.  but  according  to  r  estus  in  voc*  Navali,  and  Plin7,Tii* 
30.  xvi.  4.  it  wsvs  also  giVen  to  M.  Varro  i&  the  war  against  the  pi- 
rates by  Pompey  ;  but  they  seem  to  confound  the  corona  rostrata  and 
navalis,  which  others  make  tlifierent.  So  also  Suet,  Claudm  17. 
.  When  an  army  was  freed  from  a  blockade,  the  soldiers  gave  to  their 
deliverer  (eiduci^  qui  liberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a  crown  made  of  the  grass 
which  gr^w  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  blocked  up ;  hence 
called  graminea  corona  OBSIDIONALIS,  Liv.  vii.  37.  Jrlin.  xxii. 
4.  5.  This  of  all  military  honours  was  esteemed  the  greatest.  A 
few,  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted, 
lb.  5.&6. 

Golden  crowns  were  also  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
displayed  singular  bravery ;  as  to  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  M. 
Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  slew  a  Gaul  in  single  combat, 
Liv.  vii.  10.  26.  to  P.  Decius,  who  preserved  the  Roman  army  from 
being  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  Id.  37*  and  to  'others,  x.  44. 
xxvi.  21.XXX.  15. 

There  were  smaller  rewards  (pramia  minora^)  of  various  kinds; 
as,  a  spear  without  any  iron  on  it,  (Hasta  pura,)  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  760. 
Sutt.  Claud.  28. — a  flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  a 
Ifnce  or  spear  (VEXIULUM,  quotsi  parvt/m  xehtnh  Serv.  in  Viij. 
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Mu.  Tiii.  1  •)  of  different  coloars,  with  or  without  embroidery,  (atircr- 
ttim  vel  purun^)  Salh  Jug.  85.  Suet.  Aug.  25. — ^Trappings,  (PHA-  ' 
ItERMf)  ornaments  for  horses,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  310.  Li  v.  xxii.  52. 
and  for  men,  Lvo.  ix.  46.  Cic»  AiU  xvi.  17.  Vtrr.  iii.  80.  iv.  12. — 
Golden  chains  {Aurt(B  TORQUES,)  Tacii.  Armal.  ii.  9.  iii.  2K  Jti- 
vtnaL  xvi.  60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  PhaUrcn 
hung  down  on  the  breast,  Sil.  liaL  xv.  52. — Bracelets,  (ARM|L- 
L£,)  ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv.  x.  44« — Cornicula,  ornaments 
for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ibid* — CATELL£  vel  Catenu* 
los^  chains  composed  of  rings  i  Whereas  the  Torques  were  twisted 
{toria)  like  a  rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. — FIBULA,  clasps,  or  buckles 
for  fastening  a  belt  or  garment,  Ibid. 

These  presents  were  conferred  by  the  general  in  presence  of  the 
army ;  and  such  as  received  them,  after  being  publiclydpraised, 
were  placed  next  him,  Sal,  Jug,  51.  Liv»  xxiv.  16.  Ctc.  PhiLv.  13* 
27.  They  ever  after  kept  them  with  great  care,  and  wore  them  at 
the  spectacles  and  on  all  public  occasions,  Hd*  x.  47.  They  first 
wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U.  459.  /6« 
^  The  spoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy,  were 
fixed  up  on  their  door-posts,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their 
houses,  Virg.  JEn,  ii.  504.  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  slew  the  general  of  the  enemy 
in  smgle  combat,  the  spoils  which  he  took  from  him,  {qua  dux  duci 
detraxitj)  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA,  (ab  Ope  vel  opibus^  Fes- 
tus,)  Liv.  iv.  20.  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of  Atti- 
cus,  Nep.  in  vit.  20.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before 
the  fall  of  die  republic ;  the  first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron  king  of 
the  Casninenses,  Liv^  i.  10.  the  next  by  A,  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318.  Liv.  iv.  20* 
and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530.  Ldv.  EpiL  xx.  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  859. 
Plutarch  in  Marcello  ;  ProperL  iv.  11. 

Floras  calls  the  spoils  Opima  which  Scipio  ^milianus,  when  in 
a  subordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Terduli  and  Vaccmi  in 
Spain,  whom  he  slew  in  single  comba^  ii.  17.  but  the  Spolia  Opima 
could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a  person  invested  with  supreme 
command,  jDio.  Ii*  24. 

Sometimes  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a  dou- 

'  ble  share  of  com,  {duplex  frumentum^)  which  they  might  ^ive  away 

to  whom  they  pleased  ;  hencecalled  DUPLICARII,I/2f.  ii.  59.  vii. 

S7»  also  double  pay  {duplex  slipendium,)  clothes,  &c.  Cass.  bell,  civ, 

iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero,  Diaria,  Alt.  viii.  14.     ^ 

VI.  A  TRIUMPH. 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Ro- 
dman state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession,  with  which  a  victo- 
rious general  and  his  army  passed  through  the  city  to  the  Capitol ;  so  , 
called  from  ®p<oif*i§o?,  the  Greek  name  ofBacchus,  who  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  inventor  of  such  processions,  Varro.  de  Lai.  ling*  v«  7. 
Plm.  vii.  56.  s,  57.  It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  car- 
rying the  Spolia  opima  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  Dionys.  \\.  34. 
and  the  first  who  entered  the  citj  In  the  form  of  a  regular  triumph  was 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  38.  the  next  P.  Valerius,  lAv.  ii«  7.  and 
the  first  who  triumphed  after  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  {ado 
henore,)  was  Q.  Publius  Philo,  Id.  viii.  26. 

A  ^iumph  was  decreed  bj  the  senate,  and  sometimes  by  the  peo- 
ple against  the  will  of  the  senate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  vii.  17.  to  the  general 
who,  in  a  just  war  with  foreigners,  fjusto  et  hostili  bello^  Cic.  Dejot. 
5.)  and  in  one  battle,  had  slain  above  5000  enemies  of  the  republic, 
and  by  that  victory  had  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  VaU  Max* 
xu  8,  Whence  a  triumph  was  called  Justus,  which  was  fairly  won, 
CHc.  Pis.  19.  Horat.  Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a  general  was  said  triwn- 
phare,  et  agere  vel  deportare  irivmphum  de  vel  ex  aliquo ;  tnam" 
phdre  aliquem  vel  aliqtdd,  Virg.  Mn^  vi,  836.  Plin.  v.  5.  ducerepor- 
iart^  vel  agere  eiim  in  triumpho. 

There  was  no  just  triumph  for  a  victory  m  a  civil  war,  Val.  Max. 
ii.  8.  7.  Flor.  iv.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.  hence,  Bella  geri  placuit  nultos 
haUtura  trivmphos  ?  Lucan.  i.  12.  although  this  was  not  always  ob- 
served, Ltv.  Epit.  115.  116.  133.  Plin.  Paneg,  2.  Dto.  xliii.  19. 
nor,  when  one  had  been  first  defeated,  and  afterwards  only  reco- 
vered what  was  lost,  Oros.  iv.  nor  anciently  could  one  enjoy  that  ho- 
nour, who  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command,  as  Scipio  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxviii.  38.  xxxvi.  SO.  nor  unless  he  lefl  his  province  in 
a  state  of  peace,  and  brought  thence  his  army  to  Rome  along  with 
him  to  be  present  at  the  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  49.  xxxtx. 
29.  xlv.  38.  But  these  rules  were  sometimes  violated,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Fa/.  Max.  viii.  15.  8.  Dio.  xxxvii.  25. 
-  There  are  instances  of  a  triumph  being  celebrated  without  either 
the  autliority  of  the  senate,  or  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv*  :sc«  37. 
Oros.  v.  4.  Cic.  CcsL  14.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  6.  and  also 
when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Lit.  x\.  38. 

Those  who  were  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome  by  public  authority^ 
sometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain  This  was  first  done 
by  Papirius  Naso,  A.  U.  522.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  5.  whom  several  af- 
terwards imitated,. Lti7.  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii.  24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  person  could  enter  the  city  while  invested  widi  militaiy 
command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were,  by  a  particu- 
lar order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  restriction,  {Ut  ttV,  quo  die 
wrbem  tm$mphant€s  inveherentur^  imperium  essei^)  Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procession  began  from  the  Campus  Martiusj  and 
went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphalis^  thVough  the  Campus 
and  Circus  Flaminius^  to  the  Porta  Triumphalisy  and  thence  through 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capitol.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with  incense,  Ovid. 
Trist.  iv.  2.  4. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds,  sin^ngand  playing  triumph- 
al songs ;  next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  horns 
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gilt,  aud  their  heads  adoroed  with  fillets  and  (garlands  ;  then  in  car* 
riages  were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enekny,  statues,  pic- 
tures, plate,  armour,  gold,  silver,  and  brass ;  also  golden  crowns,  and 
other  gifts  sent  by  the  allied  and  tributary  states,  Liv.  xxxiii.  34. 
xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5.  7.  xl.  43.  xlv.  40.  Virg.  Mn.  viii.  720,  The 
titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were  inscribed  on  wooden  frames 
(m  fercuKs^)  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  CMT.  i.  36.  and  the  images  or  re- 
presentations of  the  conquered  countries,  cities,  &c.  Liv*  xxvi.  21. 
QmnctiL  vi.  3.  Plin,  ▼•  5.  Ovid.  Pont*  ii.  1.  37.  iii.  4.  25.  Art.  Am. 
i.  220.  Flor.  iv.  3.  The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with 
their  children  and  attendants ;  after  the  captives,  9ame  the  lictors, 
having  their/asce^  wreatlied  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  compa- 
ny of  musicians  and  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold  ;  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  Pantomime^  clothed  in  a  female 
garb,  whose  business  it  was,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the 
vanquished. Next  followed  a  long  train  of  persons  carrying  per- 
fumes, {suffimtnta^) Then  came  the  general   (DUX)  drest  in 

purple  embroidered  with  gold,  {iog&pict&  et  tnnicd palmatdj)  with  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  bis  head,  lAv.  ii.  47.  x-  8.  Dionys.  v«  47.  Plinm 
XV.  30.  V.  39.  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  Plut.  inMmiL 
and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal. 

'  X.  43.  having  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  festival  days,  Piin.  xxxiii.  7.  a.  36.  and  a  golden 
ball  {aurea  bulla,)  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast,  with  some 
amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  against  envy,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6. 
standing  in  a  gilded  chariot,  (stans  in  curru  aurato^)  Liv.  v.  33. 
adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  4*  35.  JuvtnaL  viii«  3.  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Ovid.  Art-  i.  214.  at  least  after  the  time 
of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.  sometimes  by  elephants,  Plin.  viii.  2.  at- 
tended by  his  relations,  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Domit.  2.  Cic.  Muran.  5.  and 
a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in  white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children 

^  used  to  ride  in  the  chariot  along  with  him,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian-  de 
Punic,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  too  much  elated,  (ne  ^t'frt  ptacerety) 
a  slave,  carrying  a  golden  crown  sparkling  with  gems,  stood  behind 
him,  who  "frequently  whispered  in  his  ear,  Rehembkr  that  thov 
ART  A  MAN !  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  5.  4-  JuvenaL  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii.  Tertull. 
Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  consuls  and  senators  on 
foot,  at  least  according  to  the  appointment  of  Augustus ;  for  formerly 
they  used  to  go  before  him,  Dio.  Ii.  21.  Hi»-  legati  and  military 
tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  side,  Cic.  Pis,  25. 

»'  The  victorious  army,  horse  and  foot,  came  last,  all  in  their  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts  which  they  had 
received  for  their  valour,  singing  their  own  and  their  general's 
praises,  Liv.  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  sometimes  throwing  out  railleries 
against  bim,  Sue/.  Ju/.  49. 51.  Dionys.Yu.  72.  Martial,  i.  5.3.  often 
exclaiming,  lo  Triumphe,  in  which  all  the  citizens,  as  they  passed 
along,  joined,  Herat.  Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  2.  51.  Amor.  i. 
2.  34. 
/      The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the  Fontm 
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to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive  kings  and  leaders  of  the  euemj 
to  be  led  to  prison^  and  there  to  be  slain,  Cic.  Vtrr.  v,  30.  Lvo*  xxvi* 
13.  Dio.  xi.  41.  xJiii.  19.  but  not  always,  j?/)/)tan.  de  Bell.  Miikrid. 
253.  Liv,  xlv.  41.  42.  and  when  he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  used  to 
wait  till  he  heard  that  these  savage  orders  were  executed,  Joseph,  dc 
belL  Jud.  v'lu  24. 

^  Then,  after  having  ofiered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  for  his  success,  he  commanded  the  victims  to  be 
sacrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid.  ibid,  from  the  river  Cli- 
tumhus,  Virgm  GAu  146.  and  deposited  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap 
of  Jupiter,  {in^remio  Javis^)  Senec.  Helv.  10.  to  whom  he  dedicated 
part  of  the  spoils,  Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv.  40.  After  which  he  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  The  consuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards 
desired  not  to  come,  (ut  venire  supersederent^)  that  there  might  be 
no  one  at  the  feast  superior  to  the  triumphant  general,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
d.  6.  After  supper,  be  was  conducted  home  by  the  people,  with 
music  and  a  great  number  of  lamps  and  torches,  jDto.  xliii.  22*  Flor^ 
ii.  2.  Cic.  Sen*  13.  which  sometimes  also  were  used  in  the  triumphal 
procession,  Suet,  Jul.  37. 

The  gold  and  silver  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  lAv,  x.  46. 

*  and  a  certain  sum  was  annually  given  as  a  donative  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  were  then  disbanded,  (exauctorati  et  dimissii)  Liv. 
xxviii.  9.  XXX.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  triumphal  procession  sometimes 
took  up  more  than  one  day ;  that  of  Paulus  £milius,  three,  Plutarch. 
^  When  the  victory  was  gained  by  sea,  it  was  called  a  Naval  Tri- 
UKPH ;  which  honour  was  first  granted  to  Duilius,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipdra  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  493. 
£49.  Epit.  17.  and  a  pillar  erected  to  him  in  the  Forum,  called  Co- 
LUMNA  RosTRATA,  QutncftV.  1.  7*  SiL  vi.  663.  with  an  inscription, 
part  of  which  still  remains. 

When  a  victory  had  been  gained  without  difiiculty,  or  the  like, 
GelL  V.  6.  an  inferiorkindof  triumph  was  granted,  called  OVATIO, 
in  which  the  general  entered,  the  city  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  Dio. 
liv.  8.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with  laurel,  P/m.xv.  29.  s.  38.  and 
instead  of  bullocks,  sacrificed  a  sheep,  (ovem^)  whence  its  name, 
Plut.  in  AlarcelL  Dionys.  v.  47.  viii.  9*  Liv.  iii.  10.  xxvi,  21.  xxxi. 
20.  xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28. 

After  Augustus,  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  in  a  manner  confined 
to  the  emperors  themselves,  Dio.  lix.  19.  &  23.  and  the  generals 
who  acted  with  delegated  authority  under  their  auspices,  only  receiv- 
ed triumphal  ornaments,  a  kind  of  honour  devised  by  Augustus,  Suet. 
Aug.  30.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24.  31.  Hence  L.  Vitellius,  having  taken 
Terracina  by  storm,  sent  a  laurel  branch  in  token  of  it  {laureaynpro^ 
sperij  gesttB  rei)  to  his  brother,  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  77.  As  the  empe- 
rors were  so  great,  that  they  might  despise  triumphs,  jF7or.  iv,  12. 53. 
so  that  honour  was  thought  above  the  lot  of  a  private  person ;  such 
therefore  usually  declined  it,  although  ofiered  to  them  ;  as  Vinicius, 
Dio.  liii.  26,  Agrippa,  Id.  liv,  11 .  &.  24.  Plautius,  /d.  Ix.  20.    We 
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read,  however,  of  a  triumph  being  granted  to  Belisarius  the  general 
of  Justinian,  for  his  victories  in  Africa,  which  he  celebrated  at  Con- 
stantinopie,  and  is  the  last  instance  of  a  triumph  recorded  in  history, 
Procop.  The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  20  Jfov.  A.  D.  303.  Eutrop.  ix.  27.  just  before  they 
resigned  the  empire,  /&.  28. 

VII.  MILITARY  PLLVISHMEyTS.  ^ ,  ,,,,  ^ 

These  were  of  various  kinds,  cither  lighter  or  more  severe. 

The  lighter  punishments,  or  such  as  were  attended  with  inconve* 
nience,  loss,  or  disgrace,  wei:e  chiefly  these,  I.  Deprivation  of  pay, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (stipendio  privari^)  Li  v.  xl.  41 .  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  were  often  absent  from  their  standards  (Infre- 
i^UENTES,)  Plant.  True.  ii.  1.  19.  A  soldier  punished  in  this  man- 
ner was  called  £aE  dirutus,  Ftstus.  Whence  Cicero  facetiously 
apphes  this  name  to  a  person  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Vtrr. 
V.  13,  or  a  bankrupt  by  any  other  means,  PAz/.xiii.  12. 2.  For- 
feiture of  their  spears,  Cexsio  Hastaria,  Festus. 3.  Removal 

from  their  tent,  (locum  in  quo  ienderenl  mutare^)  Liv.  xxv.  6.  some- 
times to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4,  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv»  xxvi.  1.  Fal.  Max.  ii. 

7.  1 5. 4*  Not  to  recline  or  sit  at  meals  with  the  rest,  {cibumstan-^ 

tes  cap^re)  Liv*  xxiv.  16*— *5.  To  stand  before  the  prcBtorium  in  a 
loose  jacket,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max.  \\.  7.  9.  and  the  centurions 
without  their  girdle,  {diidncti^)  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  or  to  dig  in  thatdresn, 

Plui.  in  LucuU. 6*  To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  instead  of 

wheat,  {hordeo  pasci^)  Liv.  ibid*  Suet.  Aug.  24. 7.  Degradation 

of  rank,  {grad&s  dejectio  ;)  an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps  or  less 

honourable  service,  (miliiics  mutatio^)  Val.  Max.  ibid. 8.  To  be 

removed  from  the  camp,  (a  castris  segregari^)  and  employed  in  va- 
rious worics,  Vtget.  iii.  4.  an  imposition  of  labour,  munerum  indictioj 
or  dismission  with  disgrace,  (ignominiose  mitti^)  Flirt,  dc  bell.  Afr. 
54.  vel  EXAUCTORATio,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  A.  Gellius  mentions  a 
'  singular  punishment,  namely,  of  letting  blood,  (sanguinem  mittendi^) 
X.  3.  Sometimes  a  whole  legion  was  deprived  of  its  name,  as  that 
called  Augusta,  Dio.  liv.  11. 

^     The  more  severe  punishments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with  rods, 
(virgis  cadi^)  or  with  a  vine-sapling,  (yite^)  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  4.  Juve* 

nal.  viii.  247. 2.  To  be  scoui^ed  and  said  as  a  slave,  Liv,  ^PJ^^ 

55. 3.  To  be  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  called  FUSTUARI- 

UM,  the  bastinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic,  Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyb.  vi.  35.  which 
was  the  usual  punishment  of  theft,  desertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a,spl- 
dier  was  to  suffer  this  punishment,  the  tribune  first  struck  him  gently 
with  a  staff,  on  which  signal  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon 
him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  spot.  If 
he  made  his  escape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  could  not  however  return  to 
bis  native  country,  because  no  one,  not. even  bis  relations,  dui:st  i|d- 
mit  him  into  their  houses,  Polyh.  ibid,  4.  To  be  overwhelmed 
witii  stones  {fapidibus  cdoperiri,)  and  hurdles,  {sub  crate  necari^)  Liv. 

42 
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i.  51.  iv.  50 5.  To  be  beheaded,  {securi    percuii,)  Liv..  ii.  59. 

xxviii.  29,  £;nt.  x v.  sometimes  crucified,  Ltr.  xxx.  43.  and  to  be 

left  unburied,  Val.  Max.Vi.  7.  15* 6.   To  be 'stabbed  by  the 

swords  of  the  soldiers,  Tacil.  AnnaL  i.  44.  and  under  the  emperors, 
to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  &c. 

Punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and  prefects 
of  the  allies  with  their  council  -,  or  by  the  general,  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  Polyh.  vi.  35. 

When  a  number  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  as  in  the  case 
of  mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishment,  which 
was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic  Cbunt.  AQ.SuH.  Aug. 
24.  Galh.  12.  Tacxi.  Hiit.  i.  37.  Plutarch,  in  Crass.  Dio.  xli.  35. 
xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27.  &  38.  or  the  most  culpable  were  selected,  Liv. 
xxTiii.  29.  Sometimes  only  the  20tb  man  was  punished,  vjcesi- 
MATio;  or  the  100th,  cemtesihatio,  Capitolin.  in  Macrin.  12. 

Vm.  MIUTARY  PAY  and  DISCHARGE. 

'  The  R-onjan  soldiers  at  first  received  no  pay  (slipendium)  from 
the  public.     jEvery  one  served  at  his  own  charges. 

Pay  was  first  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347.  Liv.  iv.  59.  and, 
three  years  after,  during  the  siege  of  Veji,  to  the  horse,  /d.  v.  7. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  republic  very  inconsiderable  ;  two  o&o/t, 
or  three  asses^  (about  2 >d.  English,)  a  day  to  a  foot  soldier,  the 
double  to  a  centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1.  10.  Iav.  v.  12.  Julius  Caesar  doubled  it.  Sue/. 
Jul.  26.  Under  Augustus,  it  was  ten  asses^  (7}d.)  Suet.  Aug.  49. 
Tadt.  Ann.  i.  17.  and  Domitian  increased  it  still  more,  by  adding 
three  gold  pieces  annually,  Sutt.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of 
the  tribunes,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable, 
Juvenal,  iii.  132'.  The  praetorian  cohorts  had  double  the  pay  of  the 
common  soldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.   Tadt.  ih. 

Besides  pay,  each  soldier  was  furnished  with  clothes,  and  received 
a  certain  allowance  {iimensum)  of  corn,  commonly  four  bushels  a 
month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equitts  triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37. 
But  for  these  things  a  part  of  their  pay  was  deducted,  Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
17.  Polyb.  ib. 

•\  The  allies  received  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  except  that  the 
horse  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were  clothed  and 
paid  by  their  own  states,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  dressed  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food  twice  a  day, 
at  dinner  and  supper.  A  signal  was  publicly  given  for  both.  The 
dinner  was  a  slight  meal,  which  they  commonly  took  standing. 
They  indulged  themselves  a  little  more  at  supper.  The  ordinary 
drink  of  soldiers,  as  of  slaves,  was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called 
Pose  A,  Ptaut.  Mil.  iii.  2.  23. 

When  the  soldiers  had  served  out  their  time,  (stipendia  legitima 
ftcisseni  vel  meruissenty)  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the  horse  ten, 
they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan.  i.  344.  and  obtained  their  dis- 
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charge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA  vel  justa.  When 
a  soldier  was  discharged  for  some  defect  or  bad  health,  it  was  call- 
ed Missio  Causaria  ;  if,  from  the  favour  of  the  general,  he  was  dis- 
charged before  the  just  time,  Missio  oratiosa,  Liv,  xliii.  14*  if  on 
account  of  some  fault,  ionominjosa,  Hirt.  de  belL  Afr.  54.  jD»  dt  re 
rniiil.  /.  13. 

'  Augustus  introduced  a  new  kind  of  dischai^e,  called  Exauctora- 
Tio^  by  which  those  who  had  served  sixteen  campaigns,  were  ex- 
ennpted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting.  They  were,  hon^ver, 
retained  {tenebantur)  in  the  army,  not  with  the  other  soldiers  under 
standards  {sub  sitrnis  tt  aquitis,)  but  under  a  flag  by  themselves,  (sub 
vexiflo  seorsim^  Tacit.  Annal.  i,  36.  whence  they  were  called  VEX- 
ILLARII  or  VeUraniy  sometimes  all  Subsignam,  Tacit*  Hist.  i.  70.) 
till  they  should  receive  a  full  discharge,  and  the  rewards  of  their 
service  {pramia  vel  commoda  militice.)  either  in  lands  or  money,  or 
both.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Cat.  44.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  40.  Virg^  Ed.  i.  71.  ix. 
2 — 5.  Herat.  Sat'  ii.  6.  55.  wRich  sometimes  they  never  obtained, 
Tacii.  Annal.  i.  17.  Suet-  liber.  48.  Dio  liv.  25.  Exauctorare  is 
properly  to  free  fron)  the  military  oath,  to  disband,  lAv.  viii.  34. 
XXV.  «0.  Suet.  .4ug.  24.  Vit.  10. 

IX.  METHOD  of  ATTACKING  and  DEFENDING  TOWNS. 

^    The  Romans  attacked  {oppugnabant)  places  either  by  a  sudden 
assault,  or  if  that  failed,  (si  subito  impetu  expugnare  non  poterantj) 
they  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a  blockade,  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  36. 
^    They  first  surrounded  a  town  with  troops,  (corond  cingebant,  vel 
circunddbant^  Liv.  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.  mcenia  exercitu  circum" 
venertmt^  Sallust.  Jug.  57.)  and  by  their  missive  weapons  endeavour- 
ed to  clear  the  walls  of  defendants,  {nudare  muros  defetisoribus,  vel 
propugnaioribus.)  Then,  joining  their  shields  in  the  form  of  a  testudo 
or  tortoise,  {testudine  Jacta  v.  acta^)  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xUx.  30.  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the 
gates,  {succedere  portis^)  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (subruere  vel 
subfodere)  the  walls,  or  to  scale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi.  45.  xxxiv, 
39.  xliv.  9.  C(Bs.  B.  G.  ii.  6.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  28.  3\.  Sallust.  Jug.  94. 
»    When  a  place  could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  it  was  invested,  Liv. 
ii.  11.     Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  (ancipitia  mu' 
nimentd  vel  mnniliones)  were  drawn  around  the  place  at  some  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contravallation  and  cir- 
cumvallation ;  the  one  against  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen,  and  the 
other  against  attacks  from  without,  Liv.  v.  1.  xxxviii.  4. 
I     These  lines  were  composed  of  a  ditch  and  a  rampart,  strengthened 
with  a  parapet  and  battlements,  {lorica  et  pinna^)  and  sometimes  a 
solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  thickness  flanked  with  towers 
and  forts  at  proper  distances  round  the  whole. 
'     At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  junction  with  tiie  rampart,  {ad 
commissuras  pluteorum  atque  aggeris)  t^ere  sometimes  was  a  palli- 
sade  made  of  lai^ge  stakes  cut  in  the  form  of  stags^  horns  ;  hence  call- 
ed CERVI,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  enemy.     Before  that,  there 
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were  several  rows  of  trunks  of  trees,  or  large  branches  sharpened  at 
the  ends,  {praacutis  cacummibus^)  called  CiPPI,  fixed  in  trenches 
(fossft)  about  live  feet  deep*  In  front  of  these  were  dug  pits  («cro6e#) 
of  three  feet  deep,  intersecting  one  another  in  the  form  of  a  ftnnctiiur, 
thusy 


stuck  thick  with  strong  sharp  slakes,  and  covered  over  with  bashes 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LI  LI  A.  Before  these,  were  placed  up 
and  down  {omnibus  locis  disserebantur)  sharp  stakes  about  a  foot 
lone,  (Taleje.)  fixed  to  the  ground  with  iron  hooks,  called  Stimuli. 
In  front  of  all  these,  Caesar,  at  Alesia^  made  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide, 
400  feet  from  the  rampart,  which  was  secured  by  two  ditches,  each 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep  ;  one  of  them  filled  with  water. 
But  this  was  merely  a  blockade,  without  any  approaches  or  attacks 
on  the  city,  C(B8.  6.  G.  vii.  66.  67. 

(  Between  the  lines  were  disposed  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  who 
were  thus  said,  Urbem  obsidione  claudert  vel  cingere^  to  invest. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a  convenient  situation  io  communicate 
'  with  the  lines. 

From  the  inner  line  was  raised  a  mount,  (AGGER*  exsirud>atur) 
composed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (cr4tes,)  and  stone,  which 
was  gradually  advanced  (promovebaiur)  towards  the  town,  always 
increasing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls.  The 
mount  which  Ceesar  raised  against  Avaricum  or  Bourges,  was  330 
feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high,  Vcrs.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  secured  by  towers  consisting  of  difierent 
stories  (^turres  contabulatcBj)  from  which  showers  of  darts  and  stones 
were  discharged  on  the  townsmen  by  means  of  engines,  {tormtntaj') 
called  Catafultjs,  Balista,  and  Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  woi^ 
and  workmen,  {opus  et  administros  tutari,)  Sallust.  Jue.  76.  Of  these 
towers  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  erected  1561  on  his  lines  around 
Alesia,  Cces.  de  bell.  G.  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  industry  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  were  as  remarka'ble  as  their  courage. 

There  were  also  moveable  towers,  (Turres  mobiles  vel  ambu- 
LAtORiA,)  which  were  pushed  forward  {admovebantur  vel  adigeban- 
tur)  and  brought  back  (redacebantur)  on  wheels,  fixed  beloiif  (rotis 
subjectis)  on  the  inside  of  the  planks,  Cces.  B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii. 
24.  HirU  de  bell.  Alex.  2.  Lir.  xxi.  1 1. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
covered  with  raw  hides  {coria)  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  and  mat- 
tresses, {centones  vel  cilicia,)  Csrs.  de  bell  Civ.  ii.  10.  They  were  of 
an  immense  bulk,  sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  foot  square,  and 

♦  The  AoGBR,  or  Monnt,  was  employed  in  modem  timet,  by  the  Russians;  I 
tHhak  at  th«  liage  of  Ocksakow. 
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higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than  the  towerB  of  the  citj*  When 
they  could  be  brought  up  to  the  walls,  a  place  was  seldom  able  to 
stand  out  long,  Iav.  xxi.  II.  14.  xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  most  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES,)  a  long  beam,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  armed  at  one  end 
with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head  ;  Whence  it  had  its  name.  It 
was  suspended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or  chains  fastened  to  a  beam, 
that  lay  across  two  posts,  and  hanging  thus  equally  balanced,  it  was 
by  a  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  (who  were  frequently  changed,)  vio- 
l^tly  thrust  forward,  drawn  back,  again  pushed  forward,  tnl  by  re- 
peated strokes  it  had  shaken  and  broken  down  the  wall  with  its  iron 
head,  VtgtU  iv«  14.  Ltv.  xxi,  13.  xxx.  33.  46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii.  5« 
Joseph*  ae  belL  Judm  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  sheds  or  mantlets,  called  VlNEiB,  ma- 
chines constructed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  earth  or 
raw  hides,  or  any  meterials,  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire. 
They  were  pushed  forwards  by  wheels  below,)  roiis  subjectis  (^geban- 
iur  vel  impellebanturj)  Sallust.  Jug.  76.  Under  them,  the  besiegers 
either  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine  the  walls,  Liv»  ii.  17* 
T«  7.  X.  34.  xxi*  7.  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinea  in  form  and  use  were  the  TESTUDINES  ; 
so  called,  because  those  under  them  were  safe  as  a  tortoise  under  its 
shell,  Liv.  v.  5.  Cas.  B.  G,  v.  41.  50.  de  belL  Civ.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv,  xxi.  61  •  xxxiv.  17,  Cces. 
passim,  the  Musculus,  ibid.  &c. 

These  mantlets  or  sheds  were  used  to  cover  the  men  in  filling  up 
the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  Cas.  B.  G.  vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit  these  machines 
to  be  erected  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  besiegers  some- 
times drove  a  mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant)  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  Liv.  v.  19.  21.  or  in  this  manner  intercepted  the  springs  of  wa- 
ter, Hirt.  de  Bell.  GelL  viii.  41.  43. 

When  they  only  wished  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  they 
supported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden  props,  which  be- 
ing consumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged,  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  be- 
siegers, met  their  mines*  wi£  countermines,  {transversis  cunictJis 
hoslium  cuniciJos  exciperey)  Li  v.  xxiii.  18.  which  sometimes  occa- 
sioned dreadful  conflicts  below  ground,  xxxviii.  7.  The  great  ob- 
jeet  was  to  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  walls  (apertosy  sc.  ab 
hostibus  vel  Romanis,  cuniculos  morabantur,  manibtisque  appropin- 
ftiare  proAtfreAan/,  Cass.  B.  G.  vii.  22. 

The  besieged  also,  by'faieans  of  mines,  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Cas.  B.  G.  iii.  21.  vii.  22. 
They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount,  {terram  ad  se  introrsvs 
nibtrahebantj)  or  destroyed  the  works  by  fires  below,  in  the  same 

*  Minings  and  counterminiD^  haYebe«n  often  used  in  modern  times,  especially  in 
Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries. 
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manner  as  the  besiegers  overturned  the  walls,  C<bs»  ibid.  Joseph,  de. 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  12. 

When  they  apprehended  a  breach  would  be  made,  they  reared 
new  walls  behind,  with  a  deep  ditch  before  them.  They  employed 
various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force  of  the  ram,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  engines  and  darts  of  the  besiegers,  Liv. 
xlii.  63.  But  these  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this  subject, 
.  will  be  best  understood  by  reading  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  of 
ancient  sieges,  particularly  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Liv.uxv.  33. 
of  Ambracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alesia  by  Julius  Caesar, 
de  Belt.  Gall.  vii.  of  Marseilles  b}  his  lieutenants,  Ctts.  B.  Civ.  ii. 
and  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus  Vespasian^  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud. 

When  the  Romans  besiieged  a  town,  and  thought  themselves  sure 
of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  {cerlo  carmirie)  to  call  out  of  it  (rvo- 
care)  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed  to 
be,  Liv,  y,  tl.  Hence  when  Troy  was  taken,  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  left  their  shrines,  Virg.  JSn,  ii.  35 1  •  For  this  reason,  the  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  kept  secret  their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin 
name  of  the  city,  Flin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xxviii.  2.  s.  4.  Macroh.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a  surrender  we  have,  Liv*  i.  38.  Plavd.  Amph.  i.  1. 
71.  &  10^.  and  the  usual  manner  of  plundering  a  city  when  taken, 
Poljfh.  X.  IG. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

'^  Navigation*  at  first  was  very  rude,  and  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels extremely  simple.  The  most  ancient  nations  used  boats  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  {ex  singulis  arborUms  cavatis^)  Virg.  G.  126. 
26 i.  Plin.  xvi.  41  Liv.  xxvi.  26.  called  Alvei,  lintres,  scaphje 
vel  MONOXYLA,  Paterc,  ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fast,  ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv. 
3.  Plin,  vi.  23.  Strab.  iii.  155  or  composed  of  beams  and  planks 
fastened  together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins  called  RATES,  Fesius\ 
or  of  reeds,  called  C  annje,  Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of  slender  planks 
{carina  ac  statumina^  the  keels  and  ribs,*  ex  levi  materia,)  and  partly 
of  wicker  hurdles  or  basket  work,  {reliquum  corpus  navium  viminibus 
contextum^)  and  covered  with  hides,  as  those  of  the  ancient  Britons, 

*  In  nothings  perhaps  has  improrement  been  more  conspicaoui,  Uian  lo  bailding, 
equipping,  working^,  and  coodacting^  ships  la  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism Naral  Architecture  was  very  rude  and  uncoath ;  but  discoTeries  on  this  subject 
were  so  acceptable  to  manxind,  that  inventions,  tending  to  improve  the  arts  of  Na- 
vigation and  Naval  Architecture,  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  greatest  honours,  and 
often  elevated  the  inventors  to  the  .rank  of  deities.  Hence  Jirgo  and  others,  which 
were  new  ships  of  a  better  roustruclion  than  those  which  had  preceded  them,  ob- 
tained a  pltftce  among  the  stars.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Sicilians,  very 
large  ships  were  built,  and  among  the  former,  some*of  a  very  great  size  were  employ- 
ed in  commerce;  but  they  were  unwieldy,  and  difficult  to  be  managed.  The  pro- 
gress of  commerce,  and  the  discovery  of  the  compass  and  of  gunpowder,  have  stimu- 
lated the  minds  of  men  to  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  for 
tbe  amelioration  of  (A-ivate  fortune,  and  for  the  attainment  of  warlike  glory. 

It  is  impossilile,  perhaps,  yet  to  ascertain  the  many  advantages  that  may  accrue 
from  the  late  discovery  of  a  method  for  propelling  vessels  by  steam,  againtt  wind  and 
tide.  We  can  only  say,  it  forms  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  Navigation  ;  but  all  its  ef- 
fects camnot  be  foreseen,  though  very  extraordmary  results  may  be  expected.     K. 
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Cass*  B.  6.  i.  54.  Lucan.  iv.  131.  and  other  nations,  Herodot.  u  1 94* 
JDio.  xlviVu  18.  hence  called  Navioi a  vitilia  coKo  drcumsu/a,  Plin* 
iv.  16.  vii.  66.  and  nav€9  sutihs^  xxiv.  9. 5.  40.  in  allusion  to  which, 
Vii^il  calls  the  boats  of  Charon  Cymba  sutilis,  JEn.  vi*.4l4  some- 
what similar  to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees  ;  or  to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Esquimaux  Indians, 
which  are  made  of  long  poles,  placed  crosswise,  tied  together  with 
whale  sinews,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea  dogs,  sewed  with 
sinews  instead  of  thread, 
V.  The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tjre  and  Sidoo,  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  sailing,  as  of  letters  and 
astronomy,  Plin.  v.  12  For  Jason,  to  whom  the  poets  ascribe  it, 
Ovid.  Mel.  vi.  vers.  ult.  el  Amor.  ii.  IK  1.  Lucan.  iii.  194.  and  the 
Ai^onauts,  who  first  sailed  under  Jason  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in 
the  ship  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce, 
flourished  long  after  the  Phoenicians  were  a  powerful  nation.  But 
whatever  be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its 
chief  improvements. 

The  invention  of  sails  is  by  some  ascribed  to  £olus,  the  god  of  the 
.'  winds^  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Daed&lus  ;  whence  he  is  said  to 
have  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  air,  Virg,  Mn.  vi.  15. — They 
seem  to  have  been  Arst  made  of  skins,  which  the  Veneti^  the  people 
of  Yienne  in  Gaul,  used  even  in  thetimeof  Oassar^^.  G.  iii-  13.  af- 
terwards of  flax  or  hemp  ;  whence  lintea  and  carbasa^  (sing.-i^,)  are 
'  put  for  ve/a,  sails.  Sometimes  cloths  spread  out  were  used  for  sails,, 
Tacit*  Annal.  ii.  24.  Hist.  v.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 
•  It  was  long  before  the  Romans  paid  any  attention  to  naval  afiairs. 
^  They  at  first  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick  planks  {ex  tabulis 
crassioribus^  Festus,)  such  as  they  used  on  the  Tiber,  called  Naves 
Caudicaria  ;  whence  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  persuaded  them  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  A.  U.  489.  got  the  surname  of  Cac;dex,  Senec.  de  brev. 
vita,  13,  Varr.  de  Fit.  Rom.  1 1.      They  are  said  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  their  first  ship  of  war  from  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  happened  to  be  stranded  on  their  coasts,  and  to  have  exercised 
their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  ships,  Polyb.  i.  20.  &  21. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  says  in  other 
places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  the  equipment  and  ope- 
rations of  a  Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30.  38.     Their  first  ships  of  war 
were  probably  built  from  the  model  of  those  oiArUium,  which,  after 
the  reduction  of  that  city,  were  brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417.  Iav. 
viii.  14.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the   first  Punic  war  that  they 
made  any  figure  by  sea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONG-fi,  because  they  were 
'^  of  a  longer  shape  than  ships  of  burden,  {naves  ONERARI£,  l)ocmhg^ 
whence  hulks  ;  or  barccB,  barks,  Isidor.  xix.  I  )  which  were  more 
round  and  deep,  Cas.  B,  G.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The  ships  of  war  were 
moved  chiefly  by  oars,  the  ships  of  burden  by  sails,  Cces.  B.  G,  iv. 
25.  Cic*  Fam.  xii.  15.  and  as  they  were  more  heavy  (graviores),  stnd 
sailed  more  slowly,  they  were  sometimes  towed  (remulco  tractce)  af- 
ter the  war  ships,  Liv  xxxii.  16. 
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Their  ships  of  war  were  variouslj  named  from  their  rows  or  raoks 

of  oars  (oi  ordinibus  remorum)>  Those  which  had  two  rows  or  tiers 

were  called  Biremes,  {Dicrota^  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 1 .  xiri.  4.  vel  Dlcrolts^ 

Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.)  three,  Yrireme*  ;  four,  quadriremea  ;  five,  ^mn- 

;  gueremes  vel  penteres. 

J  The  Romans,  scarcely  had  any  ships  of  more  thaofive  banks  of  oars  ; 
and  therefore  those  of  six  or  seven  banks  are  called  by  a  Greek  name, 
Hexeresj  HepUresy  Liv,  xxxvii.  23.  and  above  tiiat  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, navesy  octo,  ttovem,  decern  ordinum^  vel  versuumy  Flor.  iv.  11  • 
Thus  Livy  calis.a  ship  of  sixteen  rows,  (IxMu^mipiff,  Polyb*)  navis  in-- 
gentis  nufgmiudinisy.qtiam  sexdecm  versus  remorum  agehaniylAY^ 
xlv*  34.  This  enormous  ship,  however,  sailed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome, 
Ibid. — ;— The  ships  of  Antony,  (which  Floras  says  resembled  float- 
i^  castles  and  towns,  iv.  1 1  •  4.  Vifgil,  floating  islands  or  mountainst 
JEn.  viii.  691.  So  Dio.  I.  33.)  had  only  from  six  to  nine  banks  of 
oan,  JF7or«  iv«  4*   Dio  says  from  four  to  ten  rows,  1.  23, 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  rowers 
sat.  That  most  generally  received  is,  that  they  were  placed  above 
one  another  in  different  stages  or  benches  {in  transtris  yeljt^)  on 
one  side  of  the  ship,  not  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
quincttnx.  The  oars  of  the  lowest  bench  were  short,  and  those  of  the 
other  benches  increased  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above 
the  water.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  several  passages  in  the 
classics,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  119.  Lucan.  iii.  536.  SiL  Italic*  liv.  424.  and 
by  the  representations  which  remain  of  ancient  galleys,  particularly 
that  on  Trajan's  pillar  at  Rome. ,  It  is,  however,  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties not  easily  reconciled.* 

There  were  three  different  classes  of  rowers,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ThramtcRy  ZeugitcBy  or  Zeugioi,  and  ThalamUmy  or  -ioi\  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  first 
sat  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ship,  next  the  stem  ;  the  second,  in  the 
middle  ;  and  the  last  in  the  lowest  part,  next  the  prow. — Soaie  think 
that  there  were  as  many  oars  belonging  to  each  of  these  classes  of 
rowers,  as  the  ship  was  said  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars ;  Others, 
that  there  were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  ship  is  said  to 
have  banks  ;  and  some  reckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that  of  oars 
on  each  side.  In  this  manner  they  remove  thp  difiiculty  of  suppo- 
sing eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and  even  forty  ; 
for  a  Bhip  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus,  to  have  been  built  by 
Ptolemy  rhilopator  which  had  that  number :  So  Plin.  vii.  56.  But 
these  opinions  are  involved  in  still  more  inextricable  difficulties. 

Ships  contrived  for  lightness  and  expedition  (naves  ACTUARI£) 
had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side,  (nmp/tce  wrdine  ag^ntury 
luwifus,  Tacit.  Histt  v.  23.)  or  at  most  two,  Cas.  B.  G.  v.  K  Lucan* 

*  The  iBta  Britith  Gen.  Stewart,  ia  a  publioation  on  this  subject,  has  endeavoor- 
ed  to  show  the  /orm  and  mana^.neQt  of  the  Romao  ships  ;  and  by  coiaparina  the 
representation  on  Tnijan''8  pillar  with  the  descriptions  to  be  found  in  the  classics,  has 
cleared  up  many  of  these  difficalties.  According  to  him,  the  sides  of  their  vessels 
formed  an  angle  of  45  degree  with  the  suriace  of  the  water,    Ztv^iUf- 
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liL  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds,  aod  called  by  various  names ; 
as,  Celoces^  u  e.  naves  ceUres  vel  cursoruz^  Lembi,  Phascli^  Myoparo- 
nt8y  j&c.  Ctc.  ti  Liv  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the 
naves  LIBURN^,  Horat.Epod.  u  1.  a  kind  of  light  galleys,  used  by 
the  lAbumi,  a  people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy*  To  ships  of 
this  kind  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory 
aver  Antony  at  Actium,  Dio.  I.  29.  32.  Hence,  after  that  time,  the 
name  of  naves  LIBURN£  was  given  to  all  light  quick-sailing  ves- 
sels, and  few  ships  were  built  but  of  that  construction,  Veget.'xw  33. 

Ships  were  also  denominated  from  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed, Cas*  B*  G.  iii.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33.  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied ;  as,  Naves  Mercatoria,  frvmentaria^ 
vinaria^  oharics  ;  Piscatorijs,  Liv.  xxiii.  1.  vel  lemmczUi,  fishing- 
boats,  CiBS.  Bm  C  ii«  39.  Speculatori^  et  exploratoria,  spy-boats, 
Liv.  XXX.  10.  xxxvi.  42*  Piratic  a  vel  predatoria,  Id,  xxxiv.  32.  36. 
Hyfpaooga,  vel  Hyppagines^  for  carrying  horses  and  their  riders, 
lAvm  xliv.  28.  Gtll.  X*  25.  Festus.  Ta  bell  aria,  message-boats,  Se- 
neC"  EpisL  77.  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  iv.  I.  39.  Veutori^  gravesque, 
transports  and  ships  of  burden ;  Annotintz  privatmque,  built  that  or 
the  former  year  for  private  use :  Some  read  annonaria^  i.  e.  for  car- 
rying provisions,  Ozs.  B.  G.  v.  7.  Each  ship  had  its  long-boat  join- 
ed to  it,  {cyrtibulfz  onerariis  adfuerescebant^)  Plin.  Ep«  8.  20. 

A  large  Asiatic  ship  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercurus, 
Flout.  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  is  supposed  from 
the  island  of  Corcyra;  but  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the 
Cyprians,  vii*  56. 

Galleys  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amusement,  were  call- 
ed by  various  names ;  Triremes  cereta  vel  aratcsy  lusorite  et  cubicuiat(s 
vel  thalamegij  pleasure-boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de  ben.  vii.  20.  Suet.^<^ 
Cms.  52.  priva^  i.  e.  propria  et  non  meritoria:^  one's  own,  not  hired, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  K  92.  sometimes  of  immense  size,  Deceres  vel  decern- 
remes^  Suet.  Cal.  37. 
•^'     Each  ship  had  a  name  peculiar  to  itself  inscribed  or  painted  on  its 
prow;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c.   Virg.  JEn.  v.  116. 
&c.  called   PARASEMON,  its  sign,  Herodot.  viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii.> 
29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  34.  as  its  tutelary  god  {tntela  vel 
tuielare  nwnen)  was  on  its  stem,  Ovid.  Trisi.  i.  el.  3.  v.  110.  et  el.  9. 
V.  I.  Herod,  xvi.  112.  Pers.  vi,  30.  Sil.  lial.  xiv.  41 1.  439.  whence 
that  part  of  the  ship  was  called  TUTELA  or  Cautela,  and  held  sa- 
cred by  the  mariners,  Lucan.  iii.  501.  Senec.  Epist.  76.  Petron.  c. 
105.    There  supplications  and  treaties  were  made,  Liv.  xxx.  36*     . 
SiLItal.xni.76. 
^      In  some  ships,  the  tutela  and  4rap«(r«^ov  were  the  dame,  Serv.  ad 
Virgil.  JEn.  v.  116.  Act.  Aposi.  xxviii.  1 1 . 

Ships  of  burden  used  to  have  a  basket  suspended  to  the  top  of 

their  mast  as  their  sign,  {pro  signo^)  hence  they  were  called  Corbi- 

Tjs,  Festus.  Cic  Att.  xvi.  6.  Plant.  Pan*  iii.  1.  4.  &  49* 

^    There  was  an  ornament  in  the  stem  and  sometimes  on  the  prow, 

made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a  fish,  called  APLUSTRE,  vel  pkir. 
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-ta,  from  which  was  erected  a  staff  or  pole  with  a  riband  or  streamer 
{fascia  vel  iania)  on  the  top,  Jtirena/.  x.  136.  Lvcan*  iii»  671. 
/  The  ship  of  the  commander  of  a  fleet  {navis  pratoria)  was  diatin- 
"^guished  by  a  red  flag,  (vexillum  vel  velum  purjfntreumj)  Tacit.  Hist. 
V.  22.  Plin.  xix.  U  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  6.  and  by  a  hght^Flor.  iv.  8.  Virg* 
Mn.  ii.  256. 

^  The  chief  parts  of  a  ship  and  its  appendages  were,  CARINA,  the 
keel  or  bottom ;  Statumina,  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  timber  which 
strengthened  the  sides ;  PRORA,  the  prow,  or  fore-part ;  and  PUP- 
PIS,  the  stem  or  hind-part ;  ALVEUS,  the  belly  or  hold  of  the  ship  ; 
SENTINA,  the  pump,  Oes.  B.  C.  iii.  25.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bot- 
tom of  the  bold,  where  the  water,  which  leaked  into  the  ship,  re- 
mained till  it  was  pnmpedout;  {donee  per  kHthiKn'txhauriretur^) 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19.  4.  Saet.  Tib.  51.  or  the 
bilgt'water  itself,  JuoenaL  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautea,  Plaut. 
Asin.  V.  2.  44.  JVbmu^.  1.  25.  In  oHer  to  keep  out  the  water,  shipa 
were  besmeared  with  wax  and  pitch ;  hence  called  ceratjb,  Ov\d» 
Her.  V.  42, 
^  On  the  sides  {laterd)  were  holes  ( foramina^  for  the  oars,  (REMT, 
called  also  by  toe  poets  tomiz  ;  the  broad  part  or  end  of  them,  pal- 
ma,  vel  palmtda  ;)  and  seats  {sedilia  vel  transtra)  for  the  rowers, 
(rchiges.) 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a  piece  of  wood,  {paxUlns  vel  lignum  teres^) 
called  SCALMUS,  by  thongs  or  strings,  called  St&oppi  vel  strtmpi, 
Isid.  xix.  4.  hence  scalmus  is  put  for  a  boat,  Cic*  Off.  iii.  14.  Jmvi" 
eula  duorum  scalmorum,  a  boat  of  two  oars,  Cic.  OraU  ii.  34.  Jlcttt- 
ariOj  sc.  navis,  decern  scalmisj  Id.  Att.  xvi.  3.  Quatuor  scalmortan 
navisj  Veil.  ii.  43.  The  place  where  the  oars  were  put  when  the 
rowers  were  done  working,  was  called  Casteria,  Plaut.  Asin.  hi. 
1.  16. 

On  the  stem  was  the  mdder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel  cla-ous;) 
^  and  the  pilot,  {guhemaior)  who  directed  it. 

Some  ships  had  two  rodders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two  prows,  so 
that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turning.  Tacit.  Annal. 
iii.  6.  much  used  by  the  Germans,  Id.  de  Mor-  6.  44.  and  on  the 
Pontus  EjuxintiSf  or  Black  Sea,  called  CAMAR£,  Strab.  xi.  496  ; 
because  in  a  swelling  sea  they  were  covered  with  boards,  like  flie 
vaulted  roof  of  a  house,  {camera^)  Tacit.  Hist,  iii  47.  Gell.  x.  25. 
hence  Camariim^  the  name  of  A  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Eustath'  ad  Dionys.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  ship  was  erected  the  mast  (MALUS),  wiiich 
was  raised,  {attollebatur  re\  erigebatur^)  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  when  the 
ship  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  {incUnabatur  ve\  ponebatur), 
when  it  approached  the  land,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  829.  Lucan*  m*  45.  the 
place  where  it  stood  was  called  Modius,  /Wd.  xix.  2.  The  ships  of 
the  ancients  had  only  one  mast. 

On  the  mast  Were  fixed  the  sail-yards,  (Antennas  vel  bradiia^) 
and  the  saik  (VELA)  fastened  by  ropes  (Junes  vel  rudenles).  Im- 
mittere  rudenteSy  to  loosen  all  the  cordage ;  pandere  vela^  to  spread 
the  sails,  PHn,  Ep.  viii.  4. 
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The  sails  were  usually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky,  Ovid* 
Her*  ii.  11.  Caiull.  Ixiv*  225.  &c.  sometimes  coloured,  Plin.  xix*  i. 

'^  The  ends  of  the  saiUyards  were  called  CORNUA  ;  from  which 
were  suspended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  by  pulling  which 
towards  the  stem,  the  sails  were  turned  to  the  right  or  left*  If  the 
wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they  pulled  the  rope  on  the  right, 
and  so  on  the  contrary  :  Hence  factrt  pedtm^  to  trim  or  adjust  the 
sails,  Virg*  Mn.  v.  830.  Obliquat  lavo  pede  carbofu^  turns  the  sails 
^o  as  to  catch  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan.  v.  428.  so  oi- 
liqytai  sinm  in  ventum^  Virg.  £n*  v,  16,  Currere  utroque  pede,  to 
sail  with  a  wind  right  astern,  or  blowing  directly  from  nehind,  Ca-- 
iullm  iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  prolatis  pedidibtu,  by  tacking, 
Plin.  iu  57.  s.  48.  Intendere  brachia  vtlis,  i.  e.  vela  brachiis^  to 
stretch  the  sails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard-arms,  Virg.  Mn. 
V,  829.  Dare  vela  veniis^  to  set  sail,  Virg^  JEn.  iv.  546.  So  Velafa^ 
cerej  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg.  Mn.  ▼.  281.  S/ubdu' 
cere  vela^  to  lower  the  sails,  SU.  vi,  325.  Mnisirare  velisj  vel  -a,  i.  e* 
attenderej  to  manage,  by  drawing  in  and  letting  out  the  opposite 
braces,  {adducendo  et  remiiUndo  vel  proferendo  pedes^)  Virg.  iEn.  vi. 
302.  X.  218.  Velis  remis,  sc.  et ;  \.  e.  summa  vt,  mantbm  pedibusque^ 
omnibus  nervis^  with  might  and  main,  Ctc,  ad  Q.  Fra^r*  ii.  14.  Ttirc. 
lii.  11.  Off*  iii.  33.  but  in  the  last  passage  the  best  copies  have  viris 
equisque  ;  as,  PhiL  viii.  7.  So  remigio  ve/o^ue,  Plaut.  Asin.  1*  3.  d. 
who  puts  navales  pedes  for  remiges  et  naiUa^  Men.  ii.  2.  ult 

1^  The  top-sails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorumi  Lucan.  v.  429.  or 
any  appendage  to  the  main-sail,  Stat*  Silv,  ii.  2.  27.  Senec.  ep.  77. 

^  CkLrina^  puppis.  and  even  trabsy  a  beam,  are  often  put  by  the  po- 
ets for  the  whole  ship ;  but  never  velwn^  as  we  use  sail  for  One  ship 
or  many ;  thus,  a  sail^  an  hundred  sail. 

^  The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail-yards,  oars,  ropes, 
&c.  were  called  Arm  amenta,  Plant.  Merc,  i.  62.  Hence  arma  is 
put  for  the  sails,  colligere  arma  jubet^  i.  e.  vela  contrahere^  Virg.  £d, 
v.  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  spoliata  armisj  i.  e.  c/avo,  vi.  353. 
\f  Ships  of  war  (naves  longa  vel  bellica),  and  these  only,  bad  their 
prows  armed  with  a  sharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener  v/ur.  rostra,) 
Qgs.  B.  6.  iii.  13.  SU.  ItaL  xiv.  480.  which  usual! v  bad  three  teeth 
or  points,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  142.  viii.  690.  whence  these  ships  were 
called  RosTRATJE,  and  because  the  beak  was  covered  with  brass, 
£ratjc,  Cas.  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  1. 

ir  Ships  when  about  to  eopge,  bad  towers  erected  on  them,  whence 
stones  and  missive  weapons  were  dischaiged  from  engines,  Oss.  B. 
6.  iii.  Flar.  iv.  11.  Ptin-  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch,  in  Ant.  called  Pro- 
puoNACULA,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Horat.  Epod,  i.  2.  hence  turrita  puppes^ , 
Virg.  £o.  viii.  693.  A^rippa  invented  a  kind  of  towers  which  were 
suddenly  raised,  Serv.  m  i^rg.  Towers  used  also  to  be  erected  on 
ships  in  sieges,  and  at  other  times,  lAv.  xxiv.  34.  Tacit*  Ann*  xv.  9. 
Si/. /la/,  xiv.  418. 

^  Some  ships  of  war  were  all  covered  {tectm  vel  constrata^  Kat^m^geat* 
^91 ;  qtuB  xacar;«|Ubara,  tabulata  vel  constrata  haiebanff  decks) ;  otnera 
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covered,  {aperies^  a;p^axroi,  v.  -a,)  Cic.  Atl.  v.  1 1.  12.  vi.  8.  &  12,  ex- 
cept at  the  prow'and  stern,  where  those  who  fought  stood,  lAv.  xxx. 
43.  xxxvi.  42.  Cay.  pafHm,  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  34. 

^  The  pianks  or  platforms  (iabulata)  on  which  the  mariners  sat  or 
passed  from  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another,  were  called  FORI,  gang* 
ways,  {(lb  eo  quod  incessus  ferant,)  Serv*  ad  Virg,  ./En.  iv.  605.  vi. 
4 1 2.  Cic.  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  boards,  Pontes  vel  Sca- 
L«  (sVi^Saa^ai  vcl  xkiiMxsg),  Virg.  JEn.  x.  288.  654.  658.  Stal.  Sih. 
iii.  2.  55.  Some  lake /on  for  the  deck,  (STEGA,  a;,  Piaut.  Bacch. 
ii.  3.  44.  Stirh.  iii.  1.  12.)  others  for  the  seats.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
they  were  both  in  the  top  of  the  ship  and  below,  Sil-  xiv.  425.  Lucan. 
iii.  630.  We  also  find /orw^,  sing.  GelL  xvi.  19. 
^  The  anchor,  TANCHORA,)  which  moored  or  fastened  {fundahat 
vcl  alligabat)  the  ships,  was  at  first  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood  filled 
with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was  thrown  {jaciebatur)  from 
the  prow,  Virg.  JEn»  vi.  idt,  by  a  cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground, 
while  the  ship  stood  (or,  as  we  say,  rode)  at  anchor,  {ad  anchoram 
vel  in  anchord  siabat ;)  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  10.  and  raised,  (/oWfiflrfwr  vcl 
vellebatur)  when  it  sailed.  Id.  iv.  23.  sometimes  the  cable  {anchorale 
vel  anchora)  was  cut,  (prcecidebatur,)  Liv  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
The  Vc7ie.ti  used  iron  chains  instead  of  ropes,  C<ss,  B.  G.  iii.  13. 
^  The  plummet  for  sounding  depths  {ad altitudinem  maris  exploran^ 
dam^  was  called  BOLIS  or  Caiapirates,  Isid.  xix.  4.  or  Moltbdis, 
"idi.^  as  Gronovius  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  SO. 
"-  The  ropes  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RETI- 
NACULA,  Virg.  .En.  iv.  580  or  Orje,  Liv.  xxii.  19.  xxviii.  36.  or 
simply  FuNEs,  yirg,  Mn.  iii.  639.  667.  Hence  Oram  solvere^  to 
set  sail,  Quinctil.  Ep.  ad  Tryph,  &  iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a  ship  in  a  storm,  Herat.  OJL 
i.  14.  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  17.  which  are  still  used.  They  had  also 
long  poled,  (conti,  perticce^  sudes  vel  irtides^)  to  push  it  on  rocks  and 
shoals,  Virg,  Mn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady,  was  called 
SABURRA,  ballast,  Uv,  xxxvii.  14.  Virg.  G.  iv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  (cedificabantur)  of  fir,  {abies\)  Virg.  G.  ii.  68  ;  of 
alder,  (alnus^  Lucan.  iii.  440  :  whence  a/nt,  ships,  ib.  ii.  427  ;)  of 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress,  Veget.  iv.  34.  by  the  Veneti  of  oak,  (ex 
robgre ;)  C»s.  B.  G  iii.  13.  sometimes  of  green  wood;  so  that  a 
number  ofships  were  put  on  the  stocks,  {positw^)  completely  equip- 
ped and  launched,  {instructcB  v.  ornatcs  armattzque  inaquam  deducta 
sint^)  in  forty-five  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  down  m  the  forest; 
Liv,  xxviii.  45.  by  Cassar,  at  Aries,  against  the  people  of  Marseilles^ 
in  thirty  days,  de  Btll.  Civ.  i.  34.    See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  s.  74. 

There  wa^  a  place  at  Rome,  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  ships  lay 
and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -inm^  the  dock,  Liv-  iii.  26, 
viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  speedily  manned  them. 
Freedmcn  and  slaves  were  employed  as  manners  or  rowers,  (nautm 
vel  remiges,)  who  were  also  called  Socii  nayales,  Liv.  xxi.  49.  50. 
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xxii.  11.  xxvi.  17.  and  Classici,  xxvi.  48.  CurL  iv.  3.  18.  The 
citizens  and  allies  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  these, 
according  to  their  fortune,  and  sometimes  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions and  pay  for  a  limited  time,  Ltv.  xxiv.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  soldiers  at  first  used,  to  fight  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and  constant 
fleets,  there  was  a  separate  kind  of  soldiers  raised  for  the  marine 
service,  {miliies  in  classem  scripti^)  Liv.  xxii.  57.  who  were  called 
CLASSIARli,  or£piBAT£,  Cas.  passim.  Suet.  Galb,  12.  Tacit.  An-^ 
nal.  XV.  51  ;  but  this  service  was  reckoned  less  honourable  than  that 
of  the  legionary  soldiers,  Suet,  ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hist.  i. 
87.  sometimes  performed  by  manumitted  slaves,  Sue/.  Aug.  16.  The 
rowers  also  were  occasionally  armed,  Liv.xxv'u  48.xxxvii.  16. 

The  allies  and  conquered  states  were  in  after  times  bound  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  ships  completely  equipped  and  manned, 
Cic»  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  431  xlii.  48.  Some  provided  only 
stores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Augustus  stationed  a  fleet  on  the  Tuscan  sea  at  Misenvm,  where 
Agrippa  made  a  fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius,  Suet.  Aug.  16. 
by  joining  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  lacus  Avemus  to  the  bay  of  Ba- 
jas,  {sinus  Bajantis^  Suet.  Ner.  27.  vel  lacus  Bdjanus^  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G.  ii.  163  ;  and  another  on  the  Ha- 
driatic  at  Ravoma,  Suet.  Aug-  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv  5.  Vcget.iv.  31  ; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79. 
also  on  rivers,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii*  30. 
Flor.  iv.  12.  26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prafectusque 
CLASSis,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  and  his  ship,  NAVIS  PR  JiTORIA,  Liv. 
xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had.  as  a  sign,  {signumnocturnum,) 
three  lights.  Ibid. 

At  first  the  consuls  and  prsetors  used  to  command  the  fleets,  of  the 
republic,  or  some  one  under  them  :  as  LsbHus  under  Scipio,  Lir. 
xxvii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  ship  were  called  NAVARCHI,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Trierarchi,  i.  e.  prafecti  trieris  vel  triremis 
TUivis^  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  9.  Suet.  Ner.  34.  or  Magis- 
TRi  NAViuM,  Liv.  XXIX.  25.  The  master  or  proprietor  of  a  trading 
vessel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plaut.  Mil.  iv.  3.  16.  Naviculator,  vel 
-ARius ;  Cic.  Farn.  xvi.  9.  Att  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Manil.  5.  who, 
when  he  did  not  go  to  sea  himself,  but  employed  another  to  navigate 
his  ship,  was  said  Kaviculariam  sc.  rem  facert^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18. 

The  person  who  steered  the  ship  and  directed  its  course  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  sometimes  also  Magister,  Virg. 
JEn.  v.  176.  Sil.  iv.  719  ;  orKECTOR,  Liican.  viii.  i67.  Virg-  Mn. 
iii.  161.  and  176.  He  sat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen.  6.  on  the  top  of 
the  stern,  dressed  in  a  particular  manner,  Plaut.  Mil*  iv.  4.  41.  45. 
and  gave  orders  about  spreading  and  contracting  the  sails,  (expandere 
vel  cantrahere  vela,)  plying  or  checking  the  oars,  {incumbere  remis 
vel  €0*  vihibere,)  &c.  yirg*  v.  12.  x.  218.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  33.  Att.  xiii.  21. 
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It  was  hia  part  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  to  be  acquainted 
with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  observe  the  winds  and  the 
stars  ;  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  692.  Lucan.  Yiii.  172.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  201.269. 
513.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  use  of  the  compass,*  they 
were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by  the  stars  in  the  night-time, 
HoraU  Od*  it.  16.  3.  and  in  the  day-time  by  coasts  aad  islands  which 
they  knew.  In  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  navigation  was  then 
chiefly  confined,  tbey  CQuld  not  be  long  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
When  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  usual  method  was  to  drive  their 
ships  on  shore,  {in  ierrwn  agere  vel  ejicertj)  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  set  them  afloat  again  by  the  strength  of  arms  and  lever& 
In  the  ocean,  they  only  cruised  along  the  coast. 

In  some  ships  there  were  two  pilots,  Julian*  ix.  40.  who  had  an 
assistant  called  PRORETA,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  75.  i  e.  Custos  et  tu- 
tela  proray  who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid,  Met*  iii.  617. 

He  who  had  conunand  over  the  rowecs  was  called  Hoetator  and 
Pausarius,  (x^Xfii/nK,)  Plaut.  Merc,  iv.  2.  4.  Senec.  Epist*  66. 
Ovid.  ibid,  or  Portisculus,  Plaut.  Atin.  iii.  1.15.  FeHus  ;  which 
^  was  also  the  name  of  the  staffer  mallet,  with  which  be  excited  or 
retarded  them,  {celeusmata  vel  hortamenta  dabat^)  Plaut.  Ann*  iii. 
t.  id.  Ind>  Orig.  xix.  12-  JEie  did* this  also  with  his  voice  in  a  9iu.« 
sical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might  keep  time  in  their  motions ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^En.  iii.  128.  Sil.  v.  360.  Faltr.  Flacc.  u  470.  Martial. 
iii.  67.  iv.  64.  Quinctil.  i.  10.  16.  Stat.  Thei.  vi.  800.  Ascon.  in  Cic. 
divin.  17.  Hence  it  is  also  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  I.  3%. 
Those  who  hauled  or  pulled  a  rope,  who  raised  a  weight,  or  the  like, 
called  HElCIARU,  used  likewise  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
loud  cry.  Martial,  ibid,  hence  Miuiicus  damor^  the  cries  or  shouts 
of  the  mariners,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  128.  v.  140*  Lucan.  ii.  688. 

Before  a  fleet  (CLASSIS)  set  out  to  sea  it  was  solemnly  reviewed 
{lustrata  est)  like  an  army  ;  Cic.  Phii.  xii.  3.  prayers  were  made  and 
victims  sacrificed;  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42.  Afpian*  BbIL  Civ*  v. 
Virg.  Mn.  iii.  1 18.  v.  Hi.  Sil.  xvii.  48.  The  auspices  were  con- 
sulted, Valer.  J)fax.  i.  Hor.  Epod.  x.  1.  16.  24 :  and  if  any  unlucky 
.  omen  happened,  as  a  person  sneezing  on  the  left,  or  swallows  alight- 
ing on  the  ships,  &c.  the  voyage  was  suspended,  PoU/an*  iii.  10. 
Frontin.!.  12, 

*  The  mrcDtion  of  the  compen  ie  niaaUj  ascribed  te  Fltni^  tf«  M^f^y  er  Fjufm 
Gtoto,  a  J^tapolUan,  about  the  year  1302 ;  and  heooe  it  ia,  that  the  territory  of  fVin- 
cipmio  (in  the  kiagdom  of  JVap/ei,)  where  he  was  bom,  has  a  eomp€U$  for  its  arms. 
Others  say,  that  Marcus  Pauliu$,  a  Vtnetiany  who  made  a  journey  to  Chinat  breusfat 
back  the  iDveation  with  him  in  1280.  What  coafirme  this  conjeeture  is,  that  st  irst 
th^  used  the  compass  as  the  Chinese  still  do ;  1. 1.  they  let  it  float  ou  a  litUe  piece 
of  €<^k*  instead  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot  But  the  Chinese  only  divide  their  com- 
pass into  24  points,  whereas  the  Europeans  make  82  divisions. 

Fau«!^r&  relates  some  verses  of  Qwtifol  de  Pfvtnm^  who  lived  in  Franee  about  the 
year  1200,  which  seemed  to  make  mention  of  the  oompass,  under  the  name  of  mart* 
Tuttt,  or  mari»KrVs/0iie  ;  which  show  it  to  have  been  used  in  France  near  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Melpkite  or  Venetian. 

The  French  also  lay  daim  to  the  invention  from  the  FUwt  i^  Lyh  wherewith  aU 
nations  still  distingnbh  the  North  point  of  the  card.^E. 
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The  mariners,  when  they  set  sail  or  reached  the  harbour,  decked 
the  stem  with  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  it*  418»  G.  u  503. 

There  was  great  laboar  in  launching,  (m  4ledueendo)  the  shif»9, 
Vtrg.  Mn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  seldom  stiiied  in  winter,  their 
ships  during  that  time  were  drawn  op^  {nibductai)  on  land,  HoraU 
Od.  u  4.  2.  Virg.  Mn,  u  555.  and  stood  on  the  shore,  Virg^  Mn^m* 
135.  177. 

They  were  drawn  to  sea  by  ropes  and  levers,  {ttctihuB^)  with 
rollers  placed  below,  cyUndriB  lignisqut  teretibui  ti  r^tmdis  wubjec' 
Its,)  called  Pal4kob8,  vel  -g».  Cms,  B,  C  fi  or  Scutvla,  Aid.  itt% 
34.  «nd  acooi^Kng  to  some,  Ivpnu  toUnrum  /  but  efhers  more  pro- 
perly take  this  phrase  for  rot9  Menles,  wheeh,  Virjgy,  JEn^  ti.  336. 

Archittiedes  mrenteda  wonderful  machine  for  this  purpose,  tailed 
Helix,  Alhm.  t.  PhMarch.  in  JIlhrcetL — SU.  kal.  xiv.  353. 

Sometimes  shibs  were  conveyed  for  a  considerable  space  by  land, 
Liv.  xxv.  1 1.  St7.  xii*  441.  SueL  Cat,  47.  and  for  that  purpose  they 
were  sometimes  so  made,  that  tttey  mi^ht  be  taken  to  pieces,  Curt. 
▼HI.  10.  Justin,  xxxii*  3  :  *a  practice  siill  in  use.  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  linmsported  sosne  ships  fit>m  the  <»pen  sea  to  the  Ambracian 
gulf  near  Actium>  on  a  kind  of  wall  covered  with  the  raw  hides  of 
oxen ;  Djo»  L  1^.  in  like  manner  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  id^ 
LI.  5.  Sirab.  Viii.  335.  So  Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris, 
Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  signal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  Lucan.  ii. 
690.  They  embaiked  {ctmscendebftnt)  in  a  certain  order,  the  mari- 
ners first  and  then  the  soMiers,  Liv.  xxix.  U.  xxxi.  16.  They  also 
sailed  in  a  certain  order,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  833.  the  light  vessels  usually 
foremost,  ttien  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war,  and  amr  them  the  ships 
of  burden.    But  this  order  was  ot^n  changed,  Lh.  passim. 

When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  deBtinatien,  they  were 
very  attentive  to  the  objects  they  finst  saw.  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  Mn*  iii.  537.  Lit.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  shore,  {itrram  appyderunt^)  and  landed  (<x- 
posuisruni)  the  trooptf,  prayers  and  sacrifices  again  were  made,  lAv. 
xxxvti.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hostile,  and  there  was  no  proper  harbour,  they 
rfiade  a  naval  camp,  {tastta  navatia  vei  nautica)  and  drew  up  their 
ships  on  land,  (snbdwebunt,)  Liv.  xxx.  9.  10.  xxiii.  28-  Caes.  B.G. 
iv.  2 1  •  They  did  so,  especialfy  if  they  were  to  winter  there,  Liv,  xxxvt. 
45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were  to  remain  only  for  a  short  time, 
the  fleet  was  stationed  in  some  convenient  place,  ad  anckoram  sia- 
hai^  vel  in  stations  tmthatur^)  not  far  from  land,  Liv.  xxxi.  23. 
xxxvii.  15.  xxiv.  17.  Cm.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.  B.  Alex.  35. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  strongly  fortified,  especially  at  the  en- 
trance, (aditus  vel  inirottus  ;  osy  ostium^  vet  fauces^)  Virg.  jKn.  i. 
404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  sides  of  which,  or  the  piers,  were  called 
CORNU A,  Cic.  Jltt.  ix.  14.  Lucan.  \u  615.  706.  orBRACHIA, 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31.  Suet.  Claud.  20.  Liv-  xxxi.  26  :  on  the  extremities 
were  erected  bulwarks  and  towers,  Vitruvi  v.  11.  ITiere  was  usual- 
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'  ly  also  a  watch-tower,  (Pharos>  plur.  -t,)  Ibid,  with  lights  to  direct 
the  course  of  ships  in  the  night-tiine.  as  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; 
CiBs.  B.  C.  iii.  ult.  Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  at  Ostia  and  Ravenna  ;  Ibid,  at 
CapreaB,  Bnindusium,  and  other  places,  Sutt.  Tib,  74.  CaL  46.  Stat* 
Syiv.  iii.  5. 100.  A  chain  sometimes  was  drawn  across  as  a  barrier 
or  boom,  {clauslrum,)  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i  5.  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  hence 
the  name  of  Osti  a  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv,  ad  Virg.  jKn.  v. 
381.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Diony9.  iii-  45.  Ovid  calls  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  septem  Portus.  Her^  xiv.  107.  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  {manu  vel  arU)  were  called  Cothovxs,  vel 
-NA,  'Orwn^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  £n.  i.  431.  Festus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were*  docks  (NAVALIA,  -turn),  where  the 
ships  were  laid  up,  {subduct(B^)  careened  and  refitted,  {refecUz^  Cic^ 
Off.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  tO.  Ozs.  B.  C  ii.  3.  4-  Virg.  iv.  593* 
Ovid.  Av^or.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  ar- 
mies on  land.  Certain  ships  were  placed  in  the  centre*  {media  acief^) 
others  in  the  right  wing,  {dextrum  comu^)  and  others  in  the  left ;  some 
as  a  reserve,  {siAsidium^  naves  subsidiari<B^)  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Al.  10. 
Iav.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We  find  them  sometimes  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  a  forceps^  and  a  circle  ;  Polyb.  i.  Polycm. 
iii.  Thucyd,  ii.  but  most  frequently  in  that  of  a  semicircle  or  half- 
moon,  VegeU  iv.  45.  Sil.  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on  land  ; 
the  admiral  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  a  light  galley,  {navis  actuaria^) 
and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  made  ready  {st  expediebant)  for  action  ; 
ihey  furled  the  sails  and  adjusted  the  rigging ;  for  they  never  chose 
to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv,  xxvi.  39. 

A  red  flag  was  displayed  from  the  admiral's  ship,  as  a  signal  to  en- 
gage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  in  all  the  other  ships  vrere  sounded, 
'  SiL  xiv.  372.  and  a  shout  raised  by  all  the  crews,  Lucan-  iii.  540* 
Dio.  xlix*  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  disable  or  sink  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  by  sweeping  off  (deUrgendo)  the  oars,  or  by  striking  them 
with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  sides,  Dio.  I.  29.  They  grappled 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  machines  called  crows,  (CORVI), 
iron  hands  or  hooks,  (ferrea  manus,)  Lucan.  iii.  635.  drags  or 
grapplins  irons,  (harp agones,  i.  e.  asseres  ferreo  unco  prafixi^  j^c. 
and  fought  as  on  land,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Liv-  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Cass.  B. 
G.  i,  52.  Curt^  iv  9  Lucan.  xi.  712.  Dio  xxxix  43. — xlix.  I.  3. 
Szc.  They  sometimes  also  employed  fire  ships,  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  11. 
or  threw  fire-brands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sulphur,  with  various 
other  combustibles.  Stuppea  flamma  mantt^  telisgue  volatile  ferrum 
spargitur,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  694.  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
by  Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  that  most  of  Antony's  fleet  was 
thereby  destroyed,  JDto.  I.  29.  34.  and  35.  Hence  Vix  una  sospes 
navis ab  ignibus^  Herat.  Od.  i.  37.  13. 
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Iq  sieges  they  joined  vessels  together,  and  erected  on  them  Tarious 
engines,  Curt.  it.  13.  Liv.  xxit.  34.  xxvi.  26.  Cces.  B.  C.  iii.  34. 
or  sunk  vessels  to  block  np  their  harbours,  Ibid,  tt  Ltv.  xxxv.  11. 
14. 

The  ships  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home,  had 
their  prows  decked  with  laureU  and  resounded  with  triumphant  mu- 
sic, Dio*  li.  5. 

The  prizes  distributed  after  a  victory  at  sea  were  much  the  same 
as  on  land.  (See  p.  324.)  Also  naval  punishments,  pay,  and  pro- 
visions,  hc.liv,  xxiii.  31.  48. 

The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000  amphora  {qvarum  minor 
nulla  erat  duikm  millium  amphor&m^)  i.  e.  about  fifty-six  ton,  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  a  iai^e  ship,  Cic,  Fam.  xii.  15.  There 
were,  however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by  Ptole- 
my is  said  to  have  been  280  cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another 
300  feet ;  the  tonnage  of  the  former,  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197, 
Athtnaus.  The  ship  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obelisk 
that  stood  in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  be- 
sides the  obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modii  of  Untes^  leutiles,  a  kind 
of  pulse,  for  ballast,  about  1 138  ton,  Plin.  xvi.  40.  5.  76. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  The  ROMAU  DRESS. 

v^'The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  was  the  TOGA  or 

S^wn,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium^  Suet.  Aug.  98.  and  of 
e  Gauls,  Brac&E^  breeches ;  Suti.  Jul,  80.  Claud.  1 5.  P/tn.  Epist. 
iv.  11.  whence  the  Lomahs  were  called  GENS  TOGATA,  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  286.  SueU  Aug.  40.  or  TOGATI,  Ctc.  Rose.  Am.  46.  Verr. 
i.  29.  ii.  62.  Orat.  u  24.  iii.  W.Sallust.  Jug.  21.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  20. 
and  the  Greeks,  or  in  general  those  who  were  not  Romans,  PALLI- 
ATl,  Suet.  Cms.  4.  8.  Cic.  Rabir.  Post.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.  also,  Oallia  O- 
«a^tn<i,  when  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called  Tooata, 
Ctc.  Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  also  fabulce  Togata  et  Palliata.  As  the 
toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  is  often  opposed  to  armati,  Liv. 
iii.  10.  50.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Cscin.  15.  Off.  i.  23.  Pis.  3.  and  as  it  was 
chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  {ibi  sc.  rure,  mdla  necessitas  tog<By  Plin.  Ep* 
V.  6.)  it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Rustici,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful,  in  foreign  countries,  al« 
ways  to  appear  dressed  in  the  toga  ;  Cic.  Rabir.  1 0.  but  this  was  not 
always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  dress;  as  Scipio  in  Sicily,  Tac^ 
Ann.  H.  59.  So  the  emperor  Claudius  at  Naples,  Dvo.  Ixvi.  6. 
i/  The  TOGA  (a  tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was  a  loose 
(Utxa)  flowine  {Jluitans)  woollen  robe,  which  covered  the  whole  bo- 
dy, round  and  close  at  the  bottom,  (ab  imo,)  but  open  at  the  top 
down  to  the  girdle,  {ad  cincturamj)  without  sleeves ;  so  that  the  lig^t 
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arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  supported  a  part  {lacinia^  a  flap  or 
lappet)  of  the  toga^  which  was^drawn  up  {sitbducebatur)  and  thrown 
back  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SI* 
NUS.  a  fold  or  cavity,  upon  the  breast,  in  whieh  things  might  be 
carried,  Plin.  xv.  18.  GelL  iv.  18.  and  with  which  the  face  or  head 
might  be  covered,  Suet.  M.  82.  Ltv.  viii.  9,  /  Hence  Fabius,  the 
Roman  ambassador,  when  he  denoun<:ed  war  in  the  senate  of  Car- 
thage, is  said  to  have  poured  out,  {sinwn  iffttdisse^)  Liv.  xxi.  18. 
or  shaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga^  (^xcussisse  togCB  gremium,)  Flor.  ii« 
6.  Dionysius  says,  the  form  of  the  toga  was  semicircular,  iii*  61. 
^  The  toga  in  latter  times  had  several  folds,  but  anciently  few  or 
none,  {veteribus  nulli  sinus,)  Quinctiiian  xi.  3.  These  folds,  when 
collected  in  a  knot  or  centre,  yirg.  JEn.  i.  324*  were  called  UM- 
BO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itself,  Pers^  v.  33. 
'  When  a  person  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  {sncdngebat)  his  tdga, 
^  and  girded  it  (astringebat)  round  him  :  Hence  Accingtrt  se  optri  ?el 
ad  opus^  or  oftener,  in  the  passive,  accingi,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready. 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  finer  and  larger  {laxior)  than 
that  of  the  less  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod,  iv.  8.  Epist^  i.  18.  30.  A  new 
toga  was  called  Pexa  ;  when  old  and  threadbare,  iritaj  Id.  £p.  i.  95. 
Martial,  ii.  58. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  {compontrt)  the  ioga^ 
"'that  it  might  sit  properly,  (ne  impar  dissiderit^)  Btid  not  draggle  (nee 
deflueretj  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  3t.  Epist.  i.  1.  95.  Quinctil. 
xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The  Ro- 
mans at  first  had  no  other  dress,  GelL  vii.  IS.  It  was  then  straight 
(arcta)  and  close  ;  it  covered  the  arms,  and  came  down  to  the  feet, 
Quinctil,  ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But  after- 
wards,  matrons  wore  a  different  robe,  called  STOLA,  with  a  broad 
border  or  fringe  {limbus)  called  INSTITA,  HoraL  Sat.  i.  2.  29. 
reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Jim.  i.  32.  TibulL  i-  7.  74.  ^whence 
instita  is  put  (or  matrona  ;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  600.)  and  also,  as 
some  say  when  they  went  abroad,  a  loose  outer  robe  thrown  over 
the  stola  like  a  surtout,  a  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  PALLA  or  Pe- 
plus^  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  makes  palla 
here  the  same  with  instita,  and  calls  it  Peripodium  and  Tunica  pal' 
Hum.  Some  think,  that  this  fringe  constituted  the  only  distinction 
between  the  stola  and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer 
robe  of  a  woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg.ASn.  i.  648.  xi.  576.  {quod 
palam  etforis  gerebatur,)  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  30. 

Courtesans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not  permit- 
ted to  wear  the  stola  ;  hence  called  Togatje,  Borate  Sat.  i.  2.  82. 
Juvtn.  ii.  70.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  64.x.  52.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18.  and 
the  modesty  of  matrons  is  called  Stolatus  pudor^  Mart.  i.  36.  8* 

There  was  a  fine  robe  of  a  circular  form  worn  by  women,  called 
Ctclas,  'ddisy  Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  bat  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga;  and 
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banished  persons  were  prohibited  the  use  of  it,  Plin.  EpisL  iv*  11. 
Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  HoraU  Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  festivals  they  usually 
had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Tnst.  v.  5.  7.  hence  they  were  ^id 
Festos  kh^KTi  ceUbrare^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fullei',  Toga 
Candida. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a  black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PUI^LA  vel  atra  ;  hence  those  in  mourning  were  called  Pullatt, 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  Jiivenal.  iii.  213.  or  Atrati,  Cic.  Vat.  12.  But 
those  were  also  called  Pullatt^  who  wore  a  great-coat  {lactma)  in* 
stead  of  the.  ^^g^'>  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a  mean  ragged  dress,  Plin.  Epist. 
vii.  16.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  people,  {pullatus  circulu9^  vel  turba 
ptdlata^)  Quinctil.  ii.  19.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  ve/-NUS, 
vel  Rica,  {quod  post  tergum  rejiceretur^)  which  covered  the  head 
and  shoulders,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23  or  Mavortes,  -is,  vel  -ta,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  i.  268.  hid.  xtx.  25.  They  seem  to  have  had  several  of 
these  above  one  another,  that  they  might  throw  them  into  the  fune- 
ral piles  of  their  husbands  and  friends.  The  twelve  tables  restricted 
the  number  to  three,  Cic,  ibid. 

The  Romans  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  a  feast  in  mourning, 
Cic.  Vat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  spectacles.  Mart.  iv.  2.  nor  at  festi- 
yals  and  sacrifices,  Ovid.  Fast  i.  79.  Horat.  ii.  2.  60.  Pers-  ii.40. 

At  entertainments,  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  aside  the  toga^ 
and  put  on  a  particular  robe  called  Synthesis,  .Martial,  v.  80.  ii. 
46.  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  because 
then  they  were  continually  feasting,  Martial,  xiv.  i.  141.  Senec. 
Epist*  18.  Nero  wore  it {synthesina^  so.  vestis)  in  common,  Suet.  5\. 

Magistrates  and  certain  pnests  wore  a  toga  bordered  with  purple, 
{limbo  purpureo  circumdata,)  hence  called  TOGA  PRiETEXTA  ; 
as  the  superior  magistrates,  Cic.  Red.  in  Sen.  5.  Ldv.  xxxiv.  7.  Ju- 
venal. X.  99.  the  Pontifices,  the  augurs,  Cic  Sext.  69.  the  Dgcem- 
viRi  sacris  faciundisy  Liv.  xxvii.  39.  &c.  and  even  private  persons 
when  they  exhibited  games,  Cic.  Pis.  4. 

Generals  when  they  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga^  called 
piCTA  vel  PALMATA,  Martial,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young 
women,  till  they  were  married,  also  wore  a  gown  .bordered  with 
purple,  TOGA  PRiETEXTA,  Uv.  xxxiv.  7.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  44. 
Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert.  iv.  12.  33:  whepce  they  were  called  PRE- 
TEXT ATI,  Lir.  xxii.  57.  Cic.Murasn.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  94.  Hence 
amicitia  pnztextata^  i  e.  a  teneris  annis^  formed  in  youth.  Martial.  x« 
20.  But  verba  pratextata  is  put  for  obscosna,  Suet.  Vesp.  22.  {qudd 
nubentibus^  depdsitis  pratextis^  a  multitudine  piurorum  obsccsna  cla'> 
marenlur^  Festus,)  Oell.  ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mores  pnz* 
Uxtati^  for  impudici  vel  corrupti^  Juvenal,  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  toga  was  in  a  great  measure  disused, 
unless  by  clients  when  they  waited  {offidum  faciebant)  on  their  pa- 
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Irons,  Suel.  Jiug.  60.  Martial,  i.  109.  ii.  95.  x.  74.  3.  Scolioit.  in 
Juvenal,  x-  45.  and  orators  ;  hence  called  Togatij  enrobed,  Senec.  de 
constant.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  7» 

Boys  likewise  wore  a  hollow  golden  ball  or  boss  (AUREA  BUL- 
LA, which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast ;  as  some  think,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wisdom  ;  according  to  othera, 
round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraTed  on  it,  Cic^  Vtrr.  i.  58.  et 
Ascon*  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.6.  Plaut.  Itud.  it,  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sal.  u 
6.  The  sons  of  freedmen  and  poorer  citizens  ased  onlj  a  leathern 
hos9,  (btUla  scortea^  vel  signumde  pauper t  /oro,). JuvenaL  ▼•  165. 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  Bosses  were  also  u$ea  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or 
girdles,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  943. 

Young  men,  usually,  when  they  had  completed  the  seventeenth 
year  of  their  age,  laid  aside  (paneoant  vel  deponebant)  the  togaora* 
lexfa,.and  put  on  (nanebant  vel  induebant)  the  manly  eown,  (TOGA 
VIRILIS)  called  Toga  pura,  Ctc  Att.  t.  SO.  ix.  19.  because  it  was 

Curely  white ;  and  libera,  Ovid.  Trist.  iy.  1^^  SB.  Fast.  iii.  777. 
ecause  they  were  then  freed  from  the  restraint  of  masters,  and  al* 
lowed  greater  liberty,  Pers.  ▼•  30. 

The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga  mtdaba-' 
iur,  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  solemnity  before  the  images  of 
the  Lares  ;  Propert.  iv*  133.  to  whom  the  bulla  was  consecrated, 
{larikus  donatapependit^)  Pers.  ibid,  sometimes  in  the  Capitol,  Vol. 
Max.  T.  4.  4.  or  they  immediately  went  thither,  or  to  some  temple 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods,  Stut.  Claud.  % 
^  The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  assuming  the  toga  virilis  was  at  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  {lAberalibus^  xii.  Kal.  Apr.  Cic,  Att  vi. 
J.)  Grid.  Past.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man.  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  principal  re- 
lation to  the  Foruniy  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Ctc.  Att.  ix.  22. 
Su€t.  Aug.  26.  Ker.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whose  attendance  was  called  Or- 
riciuM  soLENNE  Toox  TiRiLis,  Suet.  Cloud.  2.  Plin.  Epist.  i.  9.) 
and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator,  whom  he  should 
study  to  imitate ;  Ctc.  Am.  1.  Tadt.  Orat.  34.  whence  he  was  said 
Forum  attingere  tcI  m  fordan  venire^  when  he  began  to  attend  to 
public  business,  {forensia  stipendia  auspicabatur,)  Senec.  Controv. 
T.  6.  die.  Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  10.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  togm 
virilis^  Suet.  Aug.  66.  Gal.  15.  Glaud.  2.  ox  Dies  ttVoctmt,  Suet.  Tib. 
54.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYRGCINIUM,  Id. 
Aug.^^Cal  13.  the  young  men  were  called  TIRGNES,  yoong 
or  raw  soldiers,  because  they  then  first  began  to  serve  in  the  army, 
CXc.  PAi/.  xi.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.Ner.  7.  Liv.  xl.  35.  Hence 
Tiro  is  put  for  a  learner  or  novice,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Ponere  tirod- 
mtim,  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  give  a  proof  of 
one's  parts,  to  be  past  his  noviciate,  Liv.  xlv.  37. 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finished,  the  friends  and 
dependents  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  small  presents 
distributed  among  them,  called  SPGRTUL£,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  II 7. 1 18. 
The  emperors  on  that  occasion  used  to  give  a  largess  to  the  people. 
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(CONGIARIUM,  80  called  from  cotiftiu,  a  measure  of  liquids,) 
Sue$.  Tib.  54.  Tacit.  Annal.  iVu  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  those  who  assumed  the  toga  virilis  should 
send  a  certain  coin  to  the  Temple  of  Youth,  Dumys.  iv«  15. 

Parents  and  guardians  permitted  young  men  to^  assume  (dabant) 
the  ioga  virilia^  sooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  they 
judged  proper,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Aug*  8.  Cal.  10.  CL  43.  Ntr.  7. 
under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  fourteenth  year, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  xiii.  15.  Before  this,  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  family,  {pars  cbin^))  afterwards  of  the  state,  (repu6/ic(e,) 
racit.  de  M or.  Germ.  13.  ^ 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  foga  virilis^  commonly 
lived  in  a  separate  house  from  their  parents,  Suitt.  Tib.  15.  Domit.  i. 
It  was,  however,  customary  for  them,  as  a  mark  of  modesty,  during 
the  first  whole  year,  to  keep  {cohibtre)  their  right  arm  within  the  <o- 
ga^  Cic.  Ccel.  5.  and  in  theirexercisesin  the  Campus  Martins  oeyer 
to  expose  themselves  quite  naked,  as  men  come  to  maturity  some- 
times did,  Ibid. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  ioga^  Cell.  vii. 
1 2.  In  imitation  of  whom,Cato  used  often  to  go  dressed  in  this  manner, 
and  sometimes  even  to  sit  on  the  tribunal,  when  praetor,  {campestri 
sub  toga  cinctus^)  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Yah  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence  Exigua 
toga  Catoms,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  13.  Atrto,  Lucan.  ii.  386.  because  it 
was  strait  (arcta)  and  coarse,  {crassa  velpinguis,)  Horat.  Sat.  i.  S« 
15.  Juvenal  ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices 
wear  any  thing  but  the  toga. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a  white  woollen  vest 
called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees  before, 
and  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  Quinctil.  xi.  3.  at  first  without 
sleeves.  Tunics  with  sleeves,  (Chirodotjb  vel  tunictt  manicatw^)  or 
reaching  the  ankles,  {talares)  were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat. 
ii.  10.  V^irg.  Mn.  ix.  6 16.  GtlL  vii.  12.  But  under  the  emperors 
these  came  to  be  used  with  fringes  at  the  hands,  {admanusjimbriatiz^j 
from  the  example  of  Cassar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing  to  fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  25.  Prop.  iv.  3.  28.  Those  who  wore 
them  were  said  to  be  Manuleati,*  Su6f.  Cal.  53. 

The  tunic  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM,  cinctus^ 
-U5,  ZONA  vel  Balttus)  abo^t  the  waist,  to  keep  it  tight,  which  also 
served  as  a  pui;se  {pro  marsupio  vel  crumend,)  in  which  they  kept 
their  money,  Gdl.  xv.  3.  Plaut.  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  Suet,  Fit.  16.  Horat. 
Ep.  ii.  3.  40.  hence  incinctus  iunicam  mercator^  Ovid.  Fast.  v. 
675.  The  purse  commonly  hung  from  the  neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  3. 
7.  and  was  said  decolldsse,  when  it  was  taken  off;  hence  decollarcj  to 
deceive.  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1.  37. 
^  I  It  was  also  thought  effeminate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic 
slackly  or  carelessly  girded :  Hence  the  saying  of  Sylla  concerning 
Caesar  to  the  Optimates^  who  interceded  for  his  life,  Ut  male  pra- 
ciNCTUM  PUERUM  CAVERENT,  Suet.  Jul.  46.  Dto.  43.  43.  For  this 
also  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Senec.  Ep.  14.    Hence  dnctus,  pracinc- 
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tus  and  suecinctus^  are  put  for  industrius^  expediiiLs  vel  gnavus^  diii* 
gent,  active,  clever,  Horai,  Sat.  i.  5.  6.  ii.  6.  107.  because  they 
used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work,  Id*  SaL  ii.  8.  10«  Ovid»  Met.  vi. 
59*  and  Discinctus  for  inersj  mollis^  ignavus  ;  thus,  Discinctus  nepos^ 
a  dissolute  spendthrift,  Hor.  Epod.  i«  34.  So  Ptrs.  Wu  31.  Disdnc- 
tiAfri^  Virg.  JBn.  viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  simply  ungirt;  for  the 
Africans  did  not  use  a  girdle,  Si/,  iii.  236.  Plant.  Pan.  v.  2.  48. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  girdle  at  home  or  in 
private ;  hence  diBcincti  ludere,  i.  e.  domh  wiih  their  tunics  ungirt, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1  •  73.  discinctaque  in  otia  natus,  formed  for  soft  re- 

Eose  :  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  9  41.  for  they  never  wore  the  toga  at  home, 
ut  an  undress,  {vestis  dotnestica^  vei  vestimenta,)  Suet.  Aug.  73. 
Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  24.  Pirn.  Ep.  v.  6.  /•  Hence  the  toga  and 
other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad  were  called  FORENSIA, 
Suet.  Aug.  74.  Cal.  17.  or  Vestitus  forsnsis,  Cic.  ibid,  and  Vbs* 

TIMENTA  FORBNSIA,  ColumtL  Xli.  45.  5. 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men ;  but  that  of  the 
former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered  their  arms,  Jti* 
venal,  vi.  445;  They  also  used  girdles  both  before  and  after  mar- 
riage, Ftstus.  in  CiNGULUM  ;  Martial.  %\y.  \5\.  Ovid  Amor.  i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  a  belt  above  the  toga.  But 
this  point  is  strongly  contested. 

Young  men  when  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  women  when 
they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a  tunic  wrought  in  a 
particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA,  or  Reoilla,  Festus. 
Plin.  viii.  48  s    74. 

The  senators  had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two  stripes, 
fascia  V e\  plagula^  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  viii.  47.)  sewed  on  the  breast 
of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  called  LATUSCLAVUS,  Ovid. 
Trist  \y.  10.  29.  &  '^5.  which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itself, 
Suet.  Jul.  45.  or  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  Id,  Ttb.  36.  Claud*  24- 
T^esp.  "i,  4.  The  Equites,  a  narrow  strip,  Angustus  clavus,  f^elL 
ii.  88  called  also  Pauper  clavus,  Slat*  Silv.  v«  2. 17.  arctum  lumen 
purpura^  lb   iv.  5.  42. 

Augustus  granted  to  the  sons  of  senators  the  right  of  wearing  the 
latus  clavti!',  after  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis^  and  made  them  tri* 
bunes  and  prefects  in  the  army ;  hence  called  Tribuni  et  PaArEc- 
Ti  Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Jfer.  26.  Domit.  10..  The  tribunes 
chosen  from  the  Eiquites  were  called  Angusticlavii,  Suet.  0th.  10. 
Galb,  10.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the  toga  virilis  B.nd  latus 
clavus  on  the  same  day,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  23. 

Generals  in  a  triumph  wore  with  the  togapicta  an  embroidered  tu- 
nic, (tunica  palmata,)  Liv.  x.  7.  Martial,  vii.  1  •  Plin.  ix.  36.  s.  60* 
called  also  Tunica  Jovis^  because  the  image  of  that  god  in  the  Capi* 
tol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x.  38.  Tunics  of  this  kind  used 
to  be  sent  by  the  senate  to  foreign  kings  as  a  present,  Liv.  xxvii.  4* 
XXX.  16.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchase  a  toga^  wore  nothing  bat 
a  tunic ;  hence  called  Tunicatus  popclus  or  popell^vs,  Horat*  Ep* 
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i.  7.  65.  TuNicATi,  Cic*  in  RulL  ii«  34.  Foreigners  at  Rome 
seem  also  to  have  used  the  same  dress  ;  (hence  homo  ttmicatus^  is 
put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Phut.  Pan.  v.  3.  2.)  and  slaves,  Id.  Amphit, 
i.  1.  213.  Senec.  brev,  vii.  12.  likewise  gladiators,  JuvenaL  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  used  only  the  tunic,' 
JmenaL  tii.  179.     In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one  tunic.     Au-     >^ 
gustus  used  four,  Suet*  Aug.  82.  ^ " 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romans  wore  another  woollen  covering  next 
the  skin  like  our  shirt,  called  INDUSIUM  or  Subucula,  Horai  Ep. 
i.  1  •  95.  Suet,  ibid,  and  by  later  writers.  Inttritlia  and  Camisia.  Linen 
clothes  {vestes  linecB^  Plin.  xii.  6.)  were  not  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classics.  The  use  of  linen 
was  introduced  under  the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Praf.  whence 
Sindon  vel  vestis  Byssina^  fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a  linen  vest  or 
shift  called  Suppahum  vel  -us^  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lucan.  ii.  363. 
Festus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a  kind  of  greats 
coat  called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix-  29.  open  before  and  fastened 
with  clasps  or  buckles,  (FIBUL.4*^,  which  were  much  used  to  fasten 
all  the  different  parts  of  dress,  FiVg.  AUn.  iv.  139.  Ovtd.  Met.  viii. 
318.  except  the /oga,)  especially  at  the  spectacles,  JMarh'a/.  xiv.  137. 
to  screen  them  from  the  weather,  with  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
shoulders,  (capitium^  quod  capii  pectus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.)  called 
CUCULLUS,  Juvenal  vi.  118.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  used  to 
lay  aside  the  lacema^  when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6.  It 
wasatfirstusedonly  in  thearmy,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  745. 
Prop  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  also  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  disused,  the  /a* 
cema  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Augus- 
tus one  day  seeing  from  his  tribunal  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  as- 
sembly dressed  in  the  lacema^  {pullati  vel  lacemaii^)  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  Martial,  xiv.  129.  repeated  with  indig- 
nation from  Virgil,  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatwn  /" 
Xn.  i.  282.  and  gave  orders  to  the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  ap* 
pear  in  the ybrtim  or  circus  in  that  dress,  Sm«(.  Aug.  40.  It  was  on- 
ly used  by  the  men,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at  first  was 
thought  unbecoming  in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  sometimes 
of  various  colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27.  ix.  28.  Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  to  the  lacema  was  the  LiENA,  (x^'^*^'')  ^  Grecian  robe 
or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Serv.  ad  Vii^.  Mn  v.  262.  Fes- 
tus. Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13.  136. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  surtout,  resembling 
the  lacema^  but  shorter  and  straiter,  called  PENULA,  which  was 
worn  above  the  tunic,  Suet.  J^er.  48.  having  likewise  a  hood,  {caput 
vel  capitium^)  Plin.  xxii  Id.  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army, 
Cic.  AH.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  lO.  Sext.  38.  Juv.  v.  78.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  JST. 
Q.  iv.  6.  also  in  the  cit},  Suet.  Cic  52.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev»  27. 
sometimes  covered  with  a  rough  pile  or  hair  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
called  GAUSAPA,  sing,  et  plur*  vel.  e ;  Petron.  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
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i.  300.  Pen.  vu  46.  or  QausapinapcBWula^  Martial.  vi«  59.  xiv^.  145. 
147.  of  various  coloufi,  and  cominoD  to  men  and  women,  Ibid. 
sometimes  made  of  skins,  Scobtea,  Feslus^  MartiaL  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an  open 
woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes  and  lis- 
tened before  with  clasps ;  SutL  Aug*  26.  Sil*  xvii.  531.  in  danger- 
ous conjunctures  worn  also  in  the  city,  by  all,  except  those  of  con- 
sular dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1 1.  as  in  the  Italic  war  for  two  years, 
Liv.  Epit.  72.  Si  73.  Paierc  ii.  16.  Distento  sago  impositum  m  sub- 
lime  jaciart^  to  toss  in  a  blanket,  SuAt.  0th.  t.  Marital*  i.'4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  used  some- 
times to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth,  (FASCI£, 
vel  -»o/(e,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers,)  named  from  the  parts  which  they 
covered,  TIBIALIA,  and  FRMINALI  A,  or /emora/ta,  i.  e:  tegument 
la  tibiarwn  etfemorvm^  Suet.  Aug.  8-i.  similar  to  what  are  mention- 
ed, Exod.  xxviii.  42.  Levit.  vi.  10.  xvi.  4.  Ezek-  xliv.  18.  ased 
first,  probably,  by  persons  in  bad  health ;  Cic-  Brut>  60.  Horai.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  255  Quinctii^  xi.  3«  144.  but  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and 
effeminate,  Cic.  Att,  ii.  3.  Har,  resp,  tu  Suet.  Aug.  82.  who  like- 
wise had  mufflers  to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCA- 
Ll  A  vel  Focalt^  sing,  (a  faucibus,)  Horat.  et  Quinctil.  iitcf.  MartiaL 
iv.  41  vi.  41  xiv.  142.  ased  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid,  it  GelL  xi.  9* 
Some  use  a  handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  purpose,  Sue^ 
Mr,  51 

Women  used  ornaments  round  their  legs,  (omamenla  circa  cmra,) 
called  PERISCELIDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  {cdleeamtfUa  vel 
tegumenta  pedum^  Cic.  Tusc  v  32.)  but  chiefly  of  two  kinds  The 
one  (CALCEUS,  ^vo^ntM^  a  shoe,)  covered  the  whole  foot,  some- 
what like  our  shoes,  and  was  tied  above  with  a  latchet  or  lace,  a 
point  or  string,  (CORRIGIA,  Lorum  vel  Ligula,)  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  40. 
Martial,  ii.  29.  57  The  other  (SOLEA,  ^afJPaXi«¥,  a  slipper  or 
sandal,  quod  solo  pedis  eubjidatur,  Festus,)  covered  only  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  and  was  fastened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  strings, 
{teretihua  habtnis  vel  obstrif[illi8  vincia^GeA.  xiii.  2l.  amerUia^  Phn. 
xxxiv.  6.  8  14.  hence  called  Vincdla,  Ovid^  Fast,  ii  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  sorts  *,  Crbpiob,  vel  •duljb,  lb.  Cic. 
Rabir.  Post,  tl,  Horat  Sat.  I  3.  127.  Gallicje,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30. 
Gell.  xiii.  21.  &c  and  those  who  wore  them  were  said  to  be  discal- 
ceati^(a\)iroSn^oi^)pedibus  intectis^  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a  kind  of  shoes,  called  Phjeca^ia,  Senec.  de 
benef.  vii.  21. 

7*he  calcei  were  always  worn  with  the  toga  when  a  person  went 
abroad,  Ctc.  ibid.  ^Plin.  E^ist,  vii.  3.  Suet.  Aug.  IS.  whence  he  put 
them  off,  {calceos  et  vestimenia  mutavit^)  and  put  on  {induebat  vel 
inducebat)  slippers,  when  he  went  on  a  journey,  Ctc.  Mil.  10.  Cali* 
gula  permitted  those  who  chose,  to  wear  slippers  in  the  tiieatre, 
Dio.  lix.  7.  as  he  himself  did  in  public,  Suet.  52» 
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Slippers  (jo/ecB)  were  used  at  feasts,  Plaut.  True,  ii-  4.  13«  Horal. 
Sat*  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  u  13.  15.  but  they  put  them  off  wLer)  about  to  eat, 
Martial,  iii.  50.  It  waaesteemed  effemiuate  for  a  man  to  appear  iti 
public  in  slippers,  {soleatus^)  Cic.  Har.  Resp.  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pi^. 
6.  Liv.  XXIX.  19.  3uet.  Cal.  32.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in 
public,  PlauJt.  True.  Vu  8. 

The  shoes  of  senators  were  of  a  black  colour,  and  came  up  to  the 
middle  of  their  legs,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.  They  had  a  golden  op 
siker  crescent  {luna  ?el  lunula^  i.  e.  C)  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Ju- 
venal, vii.  192:  hence  the  shoe  is  called /tma^a  pe//t>,  Martial,  i.  50. 
and  the  foot  lunata  planta^  Id.  ii.  ^9.  This  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Patrician  senators,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  hence  it  is  called 
Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  28. 

The  shoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art  Am.  iii. 
271.  sometimes  red,  scarlet,  or  purple,  {rubric  mullein  et  purpurei^} 
Pers.  V.  169'.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  Mn.  i.  341.  yellow,  (lutei  vel  cerei,) 
Catull.  lix.  9.  &LC.  adorned  with  embroidery  and  pearls,  particularly 
the  upper  leathers  or  upper  parts,  (crepidarum  obstraguta^)  Piin.  ix« 
35.  s.  56. 

Men^s  shoes  were  generally  black ;  some  wore  them  scarlet  or 
red.  Martial,  ii.  29.  8.  as  Julius  Caesar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  and  especially 
under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Senec.  ii.  12.  Plin.  xxxvii.  t.  They  were 
sometimes  turned  up  at  the  point,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called 
Calcei  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  i.  30. 

The  senators  are  said  to  have  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  shoes, 
and  plebeians  only  one,  hid.  xix.  34.  Senec.  de  Tranquill.  Anim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoes  of  unwrought  leather, 
(ex  corio  crudo^)  called  PCRONES,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  90.  as  did  also 
the  Marsi,  Hemtci^  and  Vestini^  who  were  likewise  clothed  in  skins* 
Juvenal,  xiv.  195.  &c.  It  was  long  before  they  learned  the  use  of 
tanned  leather,  (Aluta  ;  ex  alumrnej  (of  alum,)  quo  pelles  subige-- 
bantur^  ut  molliores  fitreni^)  which  was  made  of  various  colours. 
Martial,  ii.  29.  vii.  34. 

The  poor  people  sometimes  wore  wooden  shoes,  (solea  lignea^} 
which  used  to  be  put  on  persons  condemned  for  parricide,  Auct.  ad 
Herenn.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

Similar  to  these  wiere  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  country  people, 
called  ScuLPONEA,  Cato  de  re  R.  59.  with  which  they  sometimes 
struck  one  another  in  the  face,  (os  batuebantj)  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  8*  59^ 
as  courtesans  used  to  treat  their  lovers,  (commiiigare  sandalio  caput,) 
Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  4.     Thus  Omph&le  used  Hercules,  A« 

The  shoes  of  .the  soldiers  were  called  C4ligje,  sometimes  shod 
with  nails,  {clavia  st^xa ;)  those  of  the  comedians,  SOCCl,  slippers, 
often  put  for  9olem;  of  the  tragedians,  CoTHtiRNi. 

The  Romans  sometimes  used  socks  or  coverings  for  the  feet,  made 
of  wool  or  goat^s  hair,  called  UDONES,  Martial,  xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  also  had  iron  shoes  (SoLSis  ferret)  for  mules  and 
horses,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  with  nails,  as  among  us,  but  fitted  to  ti)e 
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foot,  80  that  they  might  be  occasionally  put  on  and  off,  Catutt.  xriii » 
S6.  Suei.  Jfer.  30.  Vesp.  €3.  Plin.  xxx*  11.8.  49.  sometimes  of 
silver  or  gold ;  {Pappaa  conjux  Jieronis  delicatioribus  jwnentis  9tM 
soleaa  ex  auro  quoque  indufire^)  Id.  nxiii.  1  U  s.  49.  Dio*  Ixii.  28. 

Some  thiok  that  the  ancients  did  not  use  gloves,  {chirothtca  vel 
tnaniea^)  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters, Homer.  Odysa.  $4.  Plin*  Ep.  iii.  5.  with  fingers,  (d^iialian 
-urn,)  Varr.  R.  R.  i«  55.  and  without  them  ;  what  we  call  nUtlens. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  {capite  apertOj)  as 
we  see  from  ancient  coins  and  statues,  except  at  sacred  rites,  games, 
festivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence,  of  all  the  honours  decreed 
to  Caesar  by  the  senate,  he  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  pleased  with 
that  of  always  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  because  it  covered  his  bald- 
ness, Suet.  Jul.  45.  which  was  reckoned  a  deformity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  350.  Tacii*  Annal*  iv.  57.  Suit.  Domit, 
18.  Juvenal,  iv.  38.  as  among  the  Jews,  II.  Kings,  ii.  23. 

They  used,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat  or  wind, 
to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown,  (/acintamr  veKW- 
num  toga  in  caput  rejicere,)  which  they  took  off  when  they  met  any 
one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  show  respect,  as  the  consuls,  &c. 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  quasi.  Rom,  10. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  sacred  rites  but  those  c^ 
Saturn,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  26.  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  extreme  danger  ;  Plaut  Most.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7.  90.  in  grief 
or  despair ;  as  wh^n  one  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  a  river,  or 
the  like,  Horat.  Stit.  ii.  3.  37.  Liv.  iv.  12.  Thus  Caesar,  when  as- 
sassinated in  the  senate  house ;  Suet.  Cms.  82.  Pompey,  when  slain 
inE^pt;  Dio.  xlii.  5.  Crassus,  when  defeated  by  the  Parthians; 
Plutarch*  Appius,  when  he  fled  from  the  Forum,  Liv.  iii.  49.  So 
also  criminals,  when  executed,  lAv.  i.  ^6.  Sil.  xi.  959. 

At  games  and  festivals  the  Romans  wore  a  woollen  cap  or  bonnet, 
(PILEUS,  vel -iim,)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial,  xi.  7.  xiv.  1. 
Suet.  Ner.  57.  Senec.  Epist.  18.  which  was  also  worn  by  slaves, 
bence  called  pileati,  when  made  free ;  Liv.  xxiv.  16.  P/aut.  Amph. 
i.  303.  or  sold,  GelL  vii.  8.  whence ;}t7eu5  is  put  for  liberty;  Siut. 
Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48.  4.  likewise  by  the  old  and  sickly,  Ovxd.  Art. 

AiK^.  i*  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  used  a  round  cap  like  a  helmet,  (GALE- 
RUS  vel  -urn)  Yii^g.  JEn.  vii.  688.  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  (Peta- 
sus,)  Suet.  Aug.  82.  HeviCtpeiasatus,  prepared  for  a  journey,  Cie. 
JTam.xv.  17.  Caligula  permitted  the  use  of  a  hat  similar  to  thisHn 
the  theatre,  as  a  screen  from  the  heat,  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  used  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  helmet  or  Ga^ 
iirus^  mixing  false  hair,  (crinesjicti  vel  st/^fpositi)  with  it,  Scftoliast.  in. 
Juvenal,  vi.  120. So  likewise  warriors,  Sil.  i-  404.  who  some- 
times also  used  a  cap  of  unwrought  leather,  (CUDO  vel  -on,)  Sil. 
yiii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-dress  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire,  was  differ- 
ent atdifierent  periods.    At  first  it  was  very  simple.     They  seldom 
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went  abroad  ;  and  when  they  did,  they  almost  always  had  their 
faces  veiled.  Bat  when  riches  and  luxury  increased,  dress  became 
with  many  the  chief  object  of  attention ;  hence  a  woman^s  toilet  and 
ornaments  were  called  MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair  with  the  richest  perfumes,  Ovid.  Met,  v* 
53.  TibidL  iii.  4.  28.  and  sometimes  paiuted  it,  Tib»  i.  9.  43.  Ovid. 
JIrt*  Am.  iii.  163.  {comam  rutilabant  vel  incendebanU)  And  made  itap*- 
pear  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  certain  composition  or  wash,  a  lixivium 
or  ley  ;  {lixivio  vel  -Ttd,  cinere  vel  cinere  lixivii^  Val.  Max*  ii.  K  6« 
Plin.  xvi.  iO.  Spuma  BatavA^  vel  causdcd^  i.  e.  sapontj  with  soap, 
Merrtial.  viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Plin.  xxvtii.  12.  s.  51.) 
but  never  used  powder,  which  is  a  very  late  invention  ;  first  intro- 
duced in  France  about  the  year  1593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons, 
{calido  ferro  vel  calamistris  vibrabani^  crispabant^  vel  intotfpiebant^) 
Virg.  .^^n.  xii*  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  hence  coma  cahmistrata  frizzled 
hair ;  Cic.  Sext.  S.  Homo  calamistratusy  by  way  of  contempt ;  Cic. 
postm  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plaut.  Asin.  iii.  3.  37  ;  and  sometimes  raised  it 
to  a  great  height  by  rows  and  stories  of  curls  ;  Juvenal.  vi«  501. 
Hence  Altom  caliendrum ,  i.  e.  capillxtiwn  adulterinum  vel  capilla* 
mentum^  Suet  Cal.  1 1.  m  galeri  vel  galem  modum  suggestum^  Ter- 
tull.  de  Cult  Fern.  7.  the  lofty  pile  of  false  hair,  Horat.  Sat.  u  8. 
48»  stiggestusy  vel  -tim  coma^  as  a  building,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2. 114.  Coma 
in  graausformata^  into  stories  v  Suet.  Jver.  51.  QutmUil.  xii.  Flexus 
cincinnorwn  vel  anntJorum^  the  turning  of  the  locks  or  curls,^m- 
brics  vel  cirri^  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  curis  ;  Cic.  Pis.  1 1.  Ju- 
venal* xiii.  165.  The  locks  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hairpins ; 
{crinalts  aciu,)  Propert.  iii*  9.  52*  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  slaves  who  assisted  in  frizzling  and  adjusting  the  hair,  (m 
crime  componendo^)  were  called  CINlFLONESorCiNERARii,  Horat. 
Sat.  u  2.  98.  who  were  in  danger  of  punishment  if  a  single  lock  was 
improperly  placed,  (Huniu  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe  comarum  annului^ 
incerta  non  benefixui  acu  ;)  the  whip  (Taurka,  i.  e.JlagrUm  vel  scu* 
tica  de  pene  taurino)  was  presently  applied,  Juvenat.  vi.  491.  or  the 
mirror,  (Speculum,)  made  of  polished  brass  or  steel,  of  tin  or  silver, 
Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  s^  48.  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  offender,  Mar- 
tial.  ii.  66.  A  number  of  females  attended,  who  did  nothmg  but 
give  directions^  Juvenal,  ibid*  Every  woman  of  fashion  had  at  least 
one  female  hair-dresser  (ornatrix,)  Ovid.  Amor,  u  14.  16.  ii.  7. 17« 
&28. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  eold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones* 
Ovid.  Her.  xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Jaanil.  v.  518.  sometimes  .with  crowns 
or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  {corona  et  sorta^)  Plaut  Asia.  it. 
1.  58*  bound  with  fillets  or  ribands  of  various  colours,  {crinaUs  vit" 
ta  wdfa8ci<By)  Ovid.  Met  i.  477.  iv.  6. 

The  head*dressand  ribands  of  matrons  were  diiferent  from  those 
of  villus,  Properl.  iv.  12.  34.  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  168. 

Ribands  (ViTT£),8eem  to  have  been  pecuKar  to  modest  women ; 
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kience  ViUa  Unues,  insigne  pudoris^  Ovid.  Art*  Am.  i.  31*  iM7  mihi 
turn  vitta^  i.  e.  cum  muliere  pudka  et  casta^  Id.  Rem  Am.  386.  aod^ 
joioed  ivith  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  matrons.  Id.  TriaL  347 ; 
hence  Et  vos^  quis  vitta  longaque  vestis  abesiy  i.  e.  imptidkcBy  Id.  Fast, 
iv.  134. 

Immodest  women  used  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres,  (Mitrjb 
vel  mitellm,)  Juvenal,  iii.  C6.  Serv,  in  Virg»  JEn.  iv.  216.  Cic*  de 
Resp.  Harusp,  21. 

Mitres  were  likewise  worn  by  men,  although  esteemed  eflTeminate, 
Cic.  Rabir,  Post,  10.  and  what  was  still  more  so,  coverings  for  the 
cheeks,  tied  with  bands  {redimicula  vel  ligamina)  under  the  chin, 
Vifg^  ibid,  et  ix.  61(k  Propert,  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  {retiadum  aurafwn)  was  used  for  en- 
closing the  hair  behind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.  called  vesica^  from  its  thin- 
ness, Martial,  viii.  33.  19. 

Women  used  various  cosmetics,  {medicamina  vel  lenodnia^  and 
washes  or  wash- balls  {smegmata)  to  improve  their  colour,  Ovid*  Mtt. 
Tac.  51.  &c»  Senec,  Heh.  16.  They  covered  their  faces  with  a 
thick  paste,  (multo  pane  vel  tectorioy)  which  they  wore  at  home,  J^- 
venal.  vi.  460.  &c. 

Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatum  or  oint- 
ment to  preserve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POPPJEANUM, 
made  of  asses'  milk,  Ibid,  et.  Plin,  xi.  41  •  xxviii.  12.  s.  50.  in  which 
she  used  also  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  are  said  to  have  been 
daily  milked  for  this  purpose;  and  when  she  was  banished  from 
Rome,  fifty  asses  attended  her,  Ibid,  et  Dio.  Ixii.  28.  Some  men 
imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their  faces  ;  thus  Otho,  (faciem  pa- 
ne  madido  linere  quotidk  conswvit,)  Suet.  Oth.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107* 
Pumice  stones  were  used  to  smooth  the  skin,  P/m.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Fiautus  :  ceruse  or  a  white  lead  (cerussa^)  or  chalk,  {creta,) 
to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  {minum^  pnmurissum  vel  twrtca) 
to  make  it  red.  Plant.  Most.  i.  3.  101.  &  118.  True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid. 
Jlrt,  Am>  iii.  199.  Horat  Epod.  12.  10.  Martial,  ii.  41.  viii.  33.  17. 
Hence,  fucattR^  cervssala^  cretatca^  et  minionatce^  painted,  Ibid,  in 
which  also  the  men  imitated  them,  Cic.  Pis.  11. 

The  women  used  a  certain  piaster  which  took  off  the  small  hairs 
from  their  cheeks  ;  or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root  {radidtus 
vellebant)  with  instruments  called  VOLSELLA,  tweezers,  Martial. 
ix.  28.  which  the  men  likewise  did,  Id.  viii.  47.  Suet.  Qks.  45. 
Galb.  22.  0th.  12.  Quinclil.  i.  6.  44.  v.  9.  14.  Proem,  viii.  19.  The 
edges  of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  thry  painted  with  a  black  pow- 
der or  soot,  (fuligine  collinebant,)  Tertul.  de  cult.  fcem.  5.  Juvenal, 
ii.  93.  Plin.  Ep  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face,  they 
used  a  patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplastrum^)  Martial,  ii.  29.  8. 
sometimes  like  a  crescent,  {tunatum^)  Id.  viii.  33.  22.  also  for  mere 
ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  spleniatus^  patched.  Martial,  x. 
29,    Regulus,  a  ikmous  lawyer  under  Domitian,  used  to  anoint 
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# 
{circttmlinere)  his  right  or  left  eje,  and  wear  a  white  patch  over  one 
side  or  the  other  of  his  forehead,  as  he  w;as  to  plead  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  (c^exfrtim,  si  a  v .  pro  petUore  ;  alterwn^  si  a 
possessore  esset  acturus^)  Plin.  Ep  vi.  2. 

Xhe  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  bj  washing  and  rub- 
bing them,  Piin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Flin.  zxxi.  JO.  Martial,  xiv.  22.  56. 
When  they  lost  them,  they  procured  arti6cial  teeth  of  ivory,  Horat. 
Sat.  u  6.  48.  Martial,  u  20  73.  ii.  41 .  v.  44.  xii.  23.  If  loose,  they 
bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24.  It  is  said  ^sculapius  first 
invented  the  pulliogof  teeth,  (dentis  evulsionem,)  Cic  Nat.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  used  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls,  [mar^ 
garita^  6acccp,  vel  uniones^)  Horat.  Epod  viii.  14.  Sat.  ii.  3.  241. 
three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  56  Stntc.  de  Bewf.  vii.  9. 
sometimes  of  immense  value ;  Suet.  Jul.  50.  Plin.  ix.  35.  s.  37. 
hence.  Uxor  tua  locupletis  domCis  aurihus  censftm  gerit^  Senec.  Vit. 
Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  stones,  Ovid  Art  Am.  i.  432  :  also  neck- 
laces or  ornaments  for  the  neck,  (MONILIA.)  made  of  gold,  and 
set  with  gems,  Virg  Mn.  i.  658.  Ovid  Met.  x.  264.  Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
'1^.  which  the  men  also  used.  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  11 5. 
Plin*  ix.  35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  usually  a  twisted 
chain,  {torqxiis^  v.  -es),  Virg.  ^n«  vii.  351.  or  a  circular  plate  of 
gold,  {circulus  auri  vel  aureus^)  Virg.  £n.  559-  also  a  chain  com- 
posed of  rings,  (catena^  catella^  vel  calmiUay)  used  both  by  men  and 
women,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horat.  Ep*i.  17.  55.  Ornaments  for  the 
arms  were  called  ARMILL^. 

There  was  a  female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM,  worn  only 
by  matrons,  Fal.  Max.  v.  2.  1.  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  658.  kid-  xix.  31.  but 
others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered  riband,  (/ama,  t<znia^\e\ 
vitta  intexta  auro^)  or  a  purple  fringe,  {purpurea^ fimbria  vel  instila^) 
sewed  to  the  clothes,  Scholiast,  in  Juv.  ii.  124.  vi.  89.  Ovid.  Art.  ' 
Am.  iii.  169.  Hence  Vestis.  segmentata^  an  embroidered  robe, 
or  having  a  purple  fringe,  (a  crebis  sectionibus^)  Plant. 

l^he  Roman  women  used  a  broad  riband  round  the  breast,  call- 
ed STROPHIUM,  which  served  instead  of  a  bodice  or  stays,  Ca- 
tvd.  Ixii.  65-  They  had  a  clasp,  buckle,  or  bracelet  on  the  left 
6hou1der,calledSPINTHER,  or  S/>m<«r,  Festus.  Plant.  Men.iii.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  republic  was 
white  ;  but  afterwards  the  women  used  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  taste,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii. 
187. 

Silk  {vesiis  serica  bombycina)  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  wri- 
ters after  that  time,  Virg.  6.  it.  121.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  15.  Suet. 
CkiL  52.  Martial,  iii.  82.  viii.  33.  68.  ix.  38.  xi  9.  28.  50-  Juvenal. 
vi.  259.  The  use  of  it  was  forbidden  to  men,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  33. 
Vopisc.  Tacit.  10. 

Helic^ab&lus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  robe  of  pure 
silk,  (ycstis,  holoserica  ;)  before  that  time  it  used  to  be  mixed  with 
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some  other  stuff,  (subsericunif)  Lamprid,  id  Elagab.  26*  29.  The  silk* 
which  had  been  closelj  woven  JDindia,  was  unravelled,  and  wrought 
a  new  in  a  looker  texture,  mtermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn« 
Plitu  vi.  20-  so  thin  that  the  body  shone  through  it,  (tUtranslucerei,) 
Ibid,  first  fabricated  in  the  island  Cos;  Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  S6.  Hence 
Vestes  Co€B  (or  serica  vel  bombtfcinm,  Unues  vel  pelluddte,  Tibull.  ii* 
3.  57.  Propert.  i.  2.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  lOi.  Fentus  texlUis,  v. 
nebula^  Petron.  35,  The  Emperor  Aurelian  is  said  to  have  refuaed 
his  wife  a  garment  of  pure  silk,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant  pricct 
Vopisc.  in  AurtL  45.  • 

Some  writers  distinguish  between  ^^tsiis  bombydna  and  strica. 
The  former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  silk-worm,  (bonAyx^ 
the  latter  from  a  tree  in  the  country  of  the  Stres^  (^^g*  ^^'^O  in  Ib- 
dia.  But  most  writers  confound  them*  It  seems  doubtful,  however, 
if  ^en'cum  was  quite  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  silk,  Plin.  xi* 
22.  8.  25.  xxiv.  12.  s.  66.  kc. 

Si  Ik- worms  {b&mbycfs)  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  at 
Constantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian*  A.  U.  561. 
Procop.  dc  Bell.  Qoth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were  long  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  silk  was  made* 

Clothes  were  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  different  texture 
and  colour,  but  also  from  the  place  where  they  were  manufactured ; 
thus,  Vtsiis  avrea^  aurata^  picta^  embroidered  with  gold ;  purpurea^ 
conchyliata,  Cic.  Phil  ii.  27.  osiro  vel  murice^  tincta^  puniceaj  T\frea 
vel  Sarrana^  Sidoniay  Assyria^  Phanicia  ;  Sparlana^  MtlibiBa  ;  GetHth^ 
Pana  vel  Punica^  &c.  PURPLE*  dyed  with  the  juice  of  a  kind  of 
shell-fish,  called  purpura  or  murrx  ;  found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Asia ; 
in  Meninx^  -gts,  an  island  near  the  Syrtis  Minor^  and  on  the  Getulian 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa  ;  in  Laconica,  in  Europe,  Plifu 
ix.  36.  8.  60.  The  most  valued  purple  resembled  the  colour  of  clot- 
ted blood,  of  a  blackish  shining  appearance ;  whence  blood  is  called 
by  Homery  purpureusj  Plin.  ix.  38.  s.  62.-  Under  Augustus,  the  vi- 
olet colour  (violacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  request;  then  the  red 
{rubra  Tarentina)  and  the  Tyrian  tlvice  dyed,  (Tyria  dibapha^  i.  e. 
bis  tincta^)  Plin.  ix*  39.  s.  63.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Ftstis  cocctnea^ 
vel  cocco  tin'cta,  scarlet,  Martial,  v.  24.  also  put  for  purple,  Horat. 

*  Brace  in  his  traveh  affirms,  tkat  thoagh  he  cftuaed  the  waterB  to  be  carefolly 
drag[g;ed  for  the  Murex^  Dear  Tyre,  no  auch  shell-fish  was  to  be  found  there*  and  he 
then-fore  hastily  concludes,  that  the  Tyrians,  &c.  who  dyed  purple,  framed  the  story 
of  a  dye  made  from  the  Murex,  &c.  only  to  conceal  their  knowledg^e  of  cochineal. 
But  there  were  many  other  places,  besides  Tyre<,  where  purple  was  manufactured, 
particularly  at  Tarentumt  ^^^  TarantOf  in  Italy,  where  UljfUet^  in  his  travels,  says 
immense  heaps  of  these  shells  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  thatthis  shell-fish  is  also 
found  on  the  coasts  otOttatfOquil  and  Ouatimalay  in  Pkrv.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  and  adheres  to  the  rocks  tliat  are  washed  by  the  sea.  The  fluid  may  be 
extracted  by.squeezing  without  killing  the  fish  ^Vut  if  the  operation  be  often  repeat- 
ed, the  fish  dies.  There  are  many  species  of  the  Mwrtx,  Various  shades  in  the  dye 
were  produced  from  other  shell-fish,  particularly  from  a  kind  of  Buednum;  but  the 
finest  tint  was  gotten  from  the  Mttrex,  These  species  of  shells  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean^  but  the  use  of  them  is  now  superseded  by  Cochineal — ¥.■ 
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Sat*  v'u  102«&  106.  Melttensis^  e  gossypio  vel  ory^o,  cotton,  Ctc.  Verr* 
ii.  72.  P/m«  xix.  1.  Coa,  i.  e*  Serica  vel  bomoj/cina  etpurpura^&ne 
silk  and  purple  made  in  the  island  Cos  or  Coos^  Horat.  Od.  iv.  1 3. 
13.  Sat.  i.  2.  lOK  Tib.  it.  4.  29.  Juvenal,  viii.  101.  Phrt/ginna,  vel 
'iona,  u  e.  dcu  conUxta  ei  aureis  Jilts  decora^  needle-work  or  embroi* 
dery,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74.     Others  read  here  Pkryxiana^  and  make 
it  a  coarse  sha^y  cloth ;  freeze^  opposed  to  rasa^  smoothed,  without 
hairs  :  Virgata^  striped,  Virg.  J£n.  viii.  660.  Scutulata^  spotted  or 
figured,  JuvtnaL  ii.  97.  like  a  cobwebi  {aranearum  lela^)  which  Pli- 
ny calls  rete  sctatUatum^  xi.  24.  GalbUna  vel  -fnn,  green  or  grass- 
coloured,  JuvenaL  ibid,  {color  herbarum^)  Martial,  v.  24.  worn  chief- 
ly bj  women  ;  hence  Galbanaiits^  a  man  so  dressed,  Id.  iii.  82.  5. 
and  Galbani  mores,  effeminate,  i.  97.  Ametkusiina^  of  a  violet  or 
wine-colour,  Ibid.  &  ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  JuvmaL  vii.  136.  prohibited 
by  Nero,  Suet.  32.  as  the  use  of  the  vestis  conchiliatij  a  particular 
kind  of  purple,  was  bj  Caesar,  except  to  certain  persons  and  ages, 
and  pn  certain  days.  Suet.  Jul.  43.  Crocota,  a  garment  of  a  sanron 
colour,  {crocei  coloris^)  Cic.  Resp.  Har.  21.  Sindan,  fine  linen  from 
Egypt  and  Tyre,  Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.    f^estris  atra  vel 
putla,  black,  or  iron  gray,  used  in  mourning,  &c. 

In  private  and  public  mourning,  the  Romans  laid  aside  their  orna- 
ments, their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans  than 
rings,  (ANNULI.^  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  1 1 .  The  senators  and  equites  wore  golden  rings, 
Liv.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  also  the  legionary  tribunes,  Apjnan.  de  BdL 
Punic.  63.  Anciently  none  but  the  senators  and  equites  were  allow- 
ed to  wear  gold  rings,  Dio.  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Stat,  Silv.  iii.  2.  144.  unless  when 
presented  with  a  golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Ctc.  Verr.  iii. 
80.  or  for  any  other  desert.  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Ctc.  Fam.  x.  31.  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors,  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring 
was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons,  Plin. 
xxxiii  1.  &  2.  Sue^  Galb.  14  yitelL  12.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  3  At 
last,  it  was  granted  by  Justinian  to  all  citizens,  XovtlL  78.  Some 
were  so  finical  with  respect  to  this  piece  of  dress,  as  to  have  lighter 
rings  for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvena/.  i.  28.  henee  call- 
ed SemestreSj  Id.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  usually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left  hand, 
on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  hence  called  digitus  annularis,  GelL 
x.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13.  But  in  later  times,  some  wore  several  rings, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  some,  one  on  each  finger.  Marital,  v.  62,  5.  or 
more,  Id^  v.  11.  xi.  60.  which  was  always  esteemed  a  mark  of  efft- 
minacy. 

Rings  were  laid  aside  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid.  Terent. 
UeatU.  iv.  1-  42.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  15.  23.  also  by  suppliants,  Ltv. 
xliii.  16.  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  3.  and  in  mourning,/]./?,  ix.  7.  Siief. 
Aug.  lOl.  Isidor.  xix.  31. 
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The  case  (capsiUa)  where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  Dactylo- 
THECA,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  set  with  precious  stones  (gemm<B)  of  Farious  kinds ;  as 
jasper,  (jaspis,)  sardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  iu  50.  v.  1 1 .  on 
which  were  engraved  the  images  of  some  of  their  ancestors  or  friends, 
or  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  6.  itn.  v.  1.  Ovid,  Trisi, 

1.  6.  6.  Plin.  Ep.x.  16.  Suet.  Tib  58.  Senec.  de  ben.  iit;  36.  or  the 
representation  of  some  signal  event,  Suet.  Galb>  x.  or  the  like,  Plin. 
xxxvii.  1.  Plaut  Cure.  iii.  50-  Thus  en  Pompey's  ring  were  en- 
graved three  trophies,  Dio  xlii.  18-  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs, 
over  the  threte  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Ctc. 
Sext  6 J.  Pis.  13  Balb.  4.  &  6  Plir^  vii.  26.  On  Cssar's  riog^ 
an  armed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  on  that  of  Augustus,  first  a  sphinx, 
afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  his  own, 
which  the  succeeding  emperors  continued  to  use,  Plin.  Zl.  1.  Suet, 
Auz*  50.  Dio.  li.  3. 

Nonius,  a  senator,  is  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  Antony  for 
the  sake  of  a  gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  sesterces,  Plin.  xxxvii. 
6  8.  ^1. 

Rings  were  ussd  chiefly  for  sealing  letters  and  papers,  (adtabulas 
cbsignandas^  Annulus  signatorius,)  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13.  Liv. 
xxvii.  28.  Tacit.  AnncU.  \u  2.  MarUal.  ix.  89.  also  cellars,  chests, 
casks,  &c.  Plaut.  Cas.  ii.  I.  I.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  26.  They  were  af- 
fixed to  certain  signs  or  symbols,  {symbola^  v.  -u)  used  for  tokens, 
like  <what  we  call  Tallies,  or  Tally-sticks^  and  given  in  contracts  in- 
stead of  a  bill  or  bond,  Plaut.  Batch,  ii.  3.  29.  Pseud,  i-  1.  53.  ii.  2. 
53.  iv.  7.  104.  or  for  any  sign,  Justin,  ii.  12.  Rings  used  also  to  be 
given  by  those  who  agreed  to  club  for  an  entertainment,  (qui  coUrunt^ 
ut  de  symbolis  essent,  i.  e.  qui  communi  sumptu  erant  una  ccBnolun',) 
to  the  person  commissioned  to  bespeak  it,  (qui  ei  rei  prafectus  est,) 
Tcr.  Eun.  ii.  4. 1.  Plaut  Stich.  iii.  !•  28.  &.  34.  from  symbdla^  a  shot 
or  reckoning ;  hence  symbolam  dare^  to  pay  his  reckoning,  Ter.  And. 
i.  1.  61.  Asymbolus  aacanam  venire,  without  paying,  Id.  Phorm.  ii. 

2.  25.  Gell.  vi.  13.  The  Romans  anciently  called  a  ring  ungulus^ 
from  unguis,  a  nail ;  as  the  Greeks,  ^axruXi*^,  from  ^axrvXo;,  a  finger ; 
afterwards  both  called  it  sytnbolus,  v.  -urn,  PJin  xxxiii.  1.  s.  4. 

When  a  person  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to  any  one, 
it  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  affection,  Curt.  x.  5.  Justin^ 
xii    15.  Val.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rins:s  were  usually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  persons  dying. 
Suet.  Tib.  8^.  Cal.  12.  but  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  put 
on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt.  Prop.  iv.  7.  9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Terent.  Hec.  iv.  i.  59.  v.  3.  30.  It 
seems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a  golden  one,  Plaut.  Cas.  iii.  5. 
63.  and  Isidorus  says,  all  free  men,  xix.  32.  contrary  to  other  au- 
thors. A  ring  used  to  be  given  by  a  man  to  the  woman  he  was  about 
to  marry,  as  a  pledge  of  their  intended  union,  (Annulus  pronubds.) 
Juvenal,  vi.  27.  a  plain  iron  one  (ferreus  sine  gemma)  according  U^ 
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Piiny,  xxxi.  1.  But  others  make  it  of  gold,  Tertvll.  Apolog.  6.  hid. 
xix.  33.  Those  who  triumphed  also  wore  an  iron  ring,  Plin.  3d.  i. 
s.  4. 

The  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  suffered  their  beards  to 
^oWj  Liv,v.  41  •  (hence  called  barbati,  Cic  Mur.  13.  CasL  14*  Finir 
IV.  33.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.  but  barbatm  is  also  put  for  a  full  grown 
man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  249.  Juvenal- 1.  56.  MariiaL  viii.  52.)  till 
about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P.  Ticinius  Maenas  or  Mseiia 
brought  barbers  from  Sicily,  and  first  introduced  the  custom  of 
shaving  at  Rome,  Plin.  vii.  59.  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Ha* 
drian,  who,  to  cover  some  excrescences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  cus- 
tom of  letting  the  beard  grow,  Spartian.  Adrian.  26.  but  that  of 
8havin<]'  was  soon  after  resumed. 

The  Romans  usually  wore  their  hair  short,  and  dressed  it  {casari- 
emj  crines^  capilhs,  comam  vel  comas^  pectebant  vel  comebant)^  with 
great  care,  especially  in  later  ages,  when  attention  to  this  part  of 
dress  was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  Senec-  de  brev.  vita^  12. 
Ointments  and  perfumes  were  used  even  in  the  army,  Suet.  Ors. 
67. 

When  young  men  first  began  to  shave,  {cum  barba  reseda  esty 
Ovid.  Trist.  iv.  10.  58.>thcy  were  said  ponere  bdrbantj  Suet.  Cal. 
10.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a  festival, ,  and 
presents  were  sent  them  by  their  friends,  Juvenal,  iii.  187.  Martial. 
111.  6. 

Their  beard  was  shaven  for  the  first  time  sooner  or  later  at  plea- 
sure ;  sometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed,  Suet.  Cal.  10. 
but  usually  abogt  the  ag^  of  twenty-one,  Macrob.  in  Som.  Scip.  i.  6. 
Augustus  did  not  shave  till  twenty-five,  Dio.  xlviii.  34. — Hence 
young  men  with  a  long  down  (lanugo)  were  called  Juvene^  barbatuli, 
Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  bene  barbati,  Id.  Cat.  ii.  10. 

The  first  growth  of  the  beard  {prima  barba  vel  lanugo)  was  con-  ' 
secrated  to  some  eod,  Petron.  29.  thus  Nero  consecrated  his  in  a 

^Iden  box,  {prixiae  aured^)  set  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus^ 

let.  J/er.  12.  At  the  same  time,  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cut  and 
consecrated  also,  usually  to  Apollo,  Martial,  i.  32.  sometimes  to 
Bacchus,  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  493.  Till  then  they  wore  it  uncut,  either 
loose,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  23.  iii.  20.  13.  iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind 
in  a  knot,  {renodabant^  vel  node  religabant^)  Id.  Epod.  xi.  42.  Hence 
they  were  called  Capillati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  let 
their  hair  grow  (pascere,  alere,  nutrire,  promiitere  vel  suhmittere)  \n 
honour  of  some  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but  afterwards,  Vtrg* 
Mln.  vii.  391.  Stat.  ^Iv.  iii.  Proif.  et  carm.  4.  6.  TTieb.  ii.  253.  vi. 
607.  Censorin.  de  D.Jf.l*  Plutarch,  in  Thea.  as  the  Nazarites  among 
the  Jews.  Nvmh.  vi.  5.    So  Paul,  Acts,  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Cssar  shaved  the  rest  of  their  body, 
all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cazs.  B.  C.  v.  10. 

Tn  grief  and  mourning,  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and  beard 
to  grow,  ijfiromittebdnt  vel  svAmittebant^)  Liv.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  67. 
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Aug*  33*  Cal.  24.  or  let  it  flow  dishevelled,  (sohebant^)  Liv.  u  2<>.. 
Terent.  Heaut  ii.  3.  45«  Vii^g.  JEn.  iii.  65.  Ovid  Fast.  ii.  813.  tore 
it,  {lacer(d>ant  vel  evellebanl^)  Cic  Tusc.  iii.  2Cu  Gurt.  i  5«  or  co- 
vered it  with  dust  and  ashes,  Virg.  Mn  sir.  609.  CatulL  xliv.  324. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  grief,  cut  their  hair  and  shaved 
their  beard,  Senec.  Benef.  v.  6.  rluiarch.  in  Ptlopid*  ti  AUxanJU 
Bion.  EidvlL  1.  81.  as  likewise  did  some  barbarous  uatioos,  Suet» 
CaL  5*  It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the  Jews  to  shave  a 
person's  beard,  3  Sam^  x.  4.  Among  the  Ca//t,  a  nation  of  G«nna- 
Bj,  a  young  man  was  not  allowed  to  shave  or  cut  his  hair,  till  he  had 
slain  an  enemy,  Tacit,  de  Mor*  Germ,  31.  So  Civilis  acted  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow,  Id.  Hist.  iv«  6 1  •  • 

Those  who  professed  philosophy  also  used  to  let  their  beard  grow, 
to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Horat.  Sai.  u  3.  133.  ii.  3.  35*  Art» 
Poet.  397.  Hence  Barbatua  magister  for  Socrates,  Pers.  iv«  1.  but 
iiber  barbatu$^  i.  e.  villosus^  rough,  Martial,  xiv.  84*  barbatus  vivify 
without  shaving,  Id.  xi.  85.  1 8* 

Au^stus  used  sometimes  to  clip  {tondere  forfici)  bis  beard,  and 
sometimes  to  shave  it,  {radere  novaculd^  i.  e.  radendam  curare  vel 
facere^)  Suet.  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  used  to  pull  the 
hail)  from  the  root,  {pilos  vellere^)  with  an  instument  called  Vol- 
9BLLA,  nippers  or  small  pincers.  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  4.  33.  Suet.  Cas. 
45.  not  only  of  the  face,  but  of  the  legs,  &c.  Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  68* 
6a/6.  33.  0th.  13.  Martial,  v.  63.  viii.  46.  ix.  38.  Qumctil.  i.  6.  v« 
9.  viii.  proam.  or  to  bum  them  out  with  the  flame  of  nut-shells,  (n<- 
hutere  mace  ardenti^)  Suet.  Aue.  H8.  or  of  walnut-shells,  {adurere 
candentikuM  juglandium  putamifmms ;)  as  the  tyrant  Dionysius  did, 
Cic^  Tusc.  V.  30.  Q^.  ii.  7.  or  with  certain  ointment  called  Psilo- 
THRUM  vel  DROPAX,  Martial,  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  x-  65.  or  with  hot  pitch 
or  rosin,  which  Juvenal  calls  calidi fascia  visd^  ix*  14.  for  this  pur- 
pose certain  women  were  employed,  called  Ustri cula,  Tertull.  de 
pall.  4.  This  pulling  of  the  hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned 
a  mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gell.  vii.  13.  Cic.  Ross.  Com.  7.  Plin. 

fp.  39.  1 .  8.  8.  except  from  the  ann-pits  ;  {al(B  vel  axillm^)  Horat. 
pod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep.  114.  Juvenal,  xi.  157.  as  likewise  to  use 
a  mirror  when  shaving,  Juvenal,  ii.  99.  Martial,  vi.  64.  4. 

The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  use  a  kind  of  peruke 
or  periwie,  to  cover  or  supply  the  want  of  hair,  called  CAPILLA- 
MENTUM,  Suet.  Cal.  1 1.  or  Galerus,  Juvenal,  vi.  130.  or  Gale- 
BicuLUM,  SueU  Oth.  13.  The  false  hair,  {crinesjicti^  vel  supposUi) 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a  skin,  Martial,  xiv.  50.  This  contri- 
Tance  does .  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  at  least  not  used  by  men  ;  for  it  was  used  by 
women,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  slaves  for  dressing  the  hair  and  for 

shaving,  (TONSORES,)   Ovid.  Met.  xu  \S2.  Martial,  vi.  52.  and 

fi>r  cutting  the  nails,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  Tibtdl.  i.  8. 11.  Val.  Max. 

iii.  2.  15.  sometimes  female  slaves  did  this,  (Tonstrices,)  Cic. 

.  Tusc.  V.  20.  Plaut.  True.  iv.  3.  59. 
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There  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbers'  shops  or  shades^ 
CTONSTRINiE,)  much  frequented,  Ter.  Pkorm.  i.  2,  39.  Horut. 
Ep.  i.  7.  50.  where  females  also  used  to  officiate,  Marital,  ii.  17« 

Slaves  were  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  the  poor 
people,  fSee  page  350-5  K)  in  clothes  of  a  darkish  colour,  {ptdlati^) 
and  slippers,  {crepidati ;)  hence  vestia  servilisj  Cic.  Pis.  38.  ServHie 
habitus,  l^acit.  Hist.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  disapprobation,  Plaui*  Casta. 
ii.  so.  uU.  SutU  Dom.  1 S.  They  wore  either  a  straight  tunic,  called 
ExoMis  or  DiPHTHERA,  Oeli  vii.  12.  Hesjfck.  16.  or  a  coarse  frock, 
{tacetTia  et  cuctJlw,)  Horat.  S&t.  ii.  7«  54.  Juvenal,  iii.  170.  Mar- 
tial. X.  76. 

It  was  once  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  slaves  should  be  distin- 
guished from  citizens  by  their  dress ;  but  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
discover  their  number,  Senec.  de  cUm*  u  24.  Epist^  18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  manumitted,  they 
shaved  their  head  and  put  on  a  cap,  (jfiUus,)  Juvenal,  v.  1 71.  Plaot.. 
Amphit.  i.  1.  306.  See  p.  45. 

In  like  manner,  those  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck  shaved 
their  head,  Ptaui.  Rud.  v.  2.  16.  Juvefuil.  xii.  8t.  Lucian'  in  ErmO' 
tim.  In  calm  weather,  mariners  neither  cut  their  hair  nor  nails, 
Petron.  104.  Those  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  when  acquitted, 
cut  their  hair  and  shaved,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thankt 
to  Jupiter,  Martial  ii.  74.  Plin.  Ep.  7.  27. 

The  ancients  regarded  so  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that  they 
believed  no  one  died,  till  Proserpina^  either  in  person  or  by  the  mi- 
nistration of  Atr6pos^  cut  off  a  hair  from  the  head,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  consecration  to  Pluto,  Virg.  JEn,  iv. 
698-  Hor.  Od.  iV  28.  20.  ^  yy 

II.  ROMAN  ENTERTAmMENTS,  EXERCISES,  BATHS^ 

PRIVATE  GAMES,  *c. 

TflE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  called  CGSNA, 
supper ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  anciently  their  only  one^ 
Isidoc.  zx.  2. 

The  usual  time  for  the  ctma  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  o^clock 
after  noon  in  summer,  Cic.  Jbm.  ix.  26.  Martial,  iv.  8.  6.  and  the 
tenth  hour  in  winter,  Auct,  ad  Herenn»  jv.  51.  Plin^  Ep.  iii.  1. 
It  was  esteemed  luxurious  to  sup  more  early,  Juvenal.,  i.  49.  P/ut. 
Pan.  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged 
till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEMPESTIVUM  j 
if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Ccsna  antelucana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10. 
Cic.  Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25.  Sen.  -14.  Alt.  ix.  1.  Senec.  de 
ird,  ii.  28;  Suet.  Cat.  45.  Such  as  feasted  in  this  manner,  were 
said  epulari  vel  vivere  de  die,  Liv,  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47.  6.  Suet.  Ker. 
27.  Curt'  V.  22.  and  in  Diem  vivere^  when  they  had  no  thought  of 
futurity,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34.  Tusc.  v.  1 1.  Orat.  ii.  40.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  5.  * 
a  thing  which  was  subject  to  the  animadversion  of  the  censors. 
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About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called  PRANDI^ 
UM,  dinner,  which  anciently  used  to  be  called  CGilNA,  (xoivi},  i.  e. 
cibus  communis^  a  pluribus  sumpius^  Plutarch.  S^mpos.  viii.  9.  Isid. 
X|[.  2.  qu6  Plinius  alluiUre  videtuvy  Ep.  ii.  6.)  because  taken  in 
company,  and  food  taken  in  the  evening  was  called  (cibus  vtspertu 
nus^)  Vesperna;  Festus  in  ccena.  But  when  the,  Romans,  upon 
the  increase  of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer  time  to  the  cana  or 
common  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  business,  it  was  de- 
ferred till  the  evening ;  and  food  taken  at  mid-day  was  called  Fran- 

DlUBf. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  used  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
tpectacles,  Sztet,  Claud.  34.  VaL  56.  58 ;  which  custom  first  began 
A.  U,  €93.  Dio.  xxx\di.  46. 

They  too?c  only  a  little  light  food  (cibum  levem  et  facilem  sumc- 
lanty  ^•  gnsiabrnt,)  Plin.  £p.  iii*  4.  for  dinner  without  any  formal 
preparation;  Ceh.  i.  3.  Ilorat.  SaL  u  6.  127.  ii.  4.  32.  Senec. 
Episf.  84.  MartiaL  xiii.  30.  but  not  always  so,  Plaut.  Ptzn.  iii.  5. 
14.  Cic.  Vcrr.  i.  19.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  245.  Suet.  Claud.  33.  Do- 
tnit.  21. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  ^ve  public  dinners  to  .the  whole  Ro- 
man people,  Sutt.  Jul.  3d.  Tib.  20. 

A  dinner  was  called  Paandiuh  caninum  vel  a^^femttfiii,  at  which 
no  wine  was  drunk,  y^'juofl  cants  vino  carets)  Cell.  xiii.  29. 

In  the  army,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDIUM,  Liv. 
xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus  paratls,  Gell.  xv.  13. 

Besides  the  prandium  and  vana  it  became  customary  to  take  in 
the  morning  a  breakfast,  (JENTACULUftl,)  Plaut.  Curc.i.  1. 12. 
Suet.  Vitel.  \C.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.  and  something  de- 
licious after  supper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  COMISSA- 
TIO,  Suet.  Vitel.  13.  Domit.  21.  They  used  spme times  to  sup  in 
one  place,  and  take  this  after-repast  in  another,  Ibid.  Liv.  xl.  7.  9. 
Plaut.  Most.  i.  4.  5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  supper  was  often  continued  till  late  at 
night,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  hence  Comissari,  to  feast  luxuriously,  to  revel, 
to  riot,  (x«fj.a|sif,  m  x»fi.«,  vicusj  Festus,  velpotius  a  K»fM^,  Comus^  the 
god  of  nocturcial  merriment  and  feasting  amon^  the  Greeks,)  Her. 
()d.  iv.  1.  9.  Quinct.  xi.  3.  67.  COMISSATIO,  a  feast  of  that 
kind,  revelling  or  rioting  after  supper,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  5.  Mur.  6.  Cctl. 
15*  Martial.  x\u  48.  11.  Comissator,  a  person  who  indulged  in 
such  feasting,  a  compaqion  or  associate  in  feasting  and  revelling, 
Ttr.  Adelph^  v.  2.  8.  Liv.  xl.  7.  Martial  iv.  5.  3.  ix.  62.  15.  Pe- 
iron*  65.  Gell.  iv.  14.  Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  after  it  was  suppressed,  Comissatores  cov- 

JURATIOMS,  Att.  i.  16. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  called  MERENDA, 
{quia  Tulgo  debatur  iis,  qui  aere  merchant,  i.  e-  mercenariis^  ante- 
quam  labore  mitterentur  ;  a  domino  seu  conductore^)  Plaut.  Most.  iv. 
a.  50.  or  Anteccena,  vel  -iwm,  Isidor.  xx.  22. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  simplest  fare,  chiefly  on  pot- 
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tage,  (puls^)  or  bread  aud  pot-herbs :  (hence  every  thine  eaten 
with  bread  or  besides  bread,  was  afterwards  called  PULMEiNTUM 
or  PuLMENTARiuMf  (o'^&^viov,  opstnwumj  called  in  Scotland,  Kitchtn^) 
Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro.  de  Lat«  Ling,  iv-  22.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  30* 
£p.  i«  18.48*  Senec.  £p.  87.  Phaedr.  iii.  7.23.  Juvenal,  vii. 
1 85.  xiv.  171.  {Uncta pulmentaria^  i.  e-  lauia  tt  delicatafercula^  nice 
delicate  dishes,  Pers.  iii.  102.)  Their  chief  magistrates,  and  most 
illustrioub  generals,  when  out  of  office,  cultivated  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands,  sat  down  at  the  same  board,  and  partook  of  the 
same  food  with  their  servants  ;  asCatothe  Censor,  Plutarch*  They 
sometimes  even  dressed  their  dinner  themselves,  as  CURIUS,  Plin. 
xix.  5.  s.  26.  Juvenal,  xu  79.  or  had  it  brought  them  to  the  field 
by  their  wives,  Martial,  iv.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extension  of  conquest, 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed,  luxury  seized  all  ranks, 
Savior  armis  luxuria  incubuit^  victumque-tUciscttur  orbtm^  Juvenal, 
vi.  291  •  The  pleasures  of  the  table  became  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion* Every  thing  was  ransacked  to  gratify  the  appetite,  {vescendi 
caiXsd  terrd  marique  omnia  exquirerCy  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Chtstvi^  i.  e. 
dopes  delicatasj  dainties,  clementaper  omnia  quarunt^  Juvenal,  xi. 
14.) 

The  Romans  at  first  sat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  305.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  vii.  176.  as  did  also  the  Greeks.  Homer's  heroes  sat  on 
separate  seats  (^povoi,  solia)^  around  the  wall,  with  a  small  table  be- 
fore each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  set,  Odifss.  i.  iii.  &c. 
vii.  &  viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacii,  22.  and  Spaniards,  Slrah.  ii.  p. 
255. 

The  custom  of  recltning  (accumhendi^)  on  couches,  (LECTI  vel 
Tori,)  was  introduced  froip  the  nations  of  the  east ;  at  first  adopted 
only  by  the  men,  VaL  Max.  ii  I.  2.  but  afterwards  allowed  also  to 
the  women.  It  was  used  in  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  Liv.  xviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  used  to  be  placed  in  this  posture  in  a  Lee- 
tisitmivm;  that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  those  of  Juno 
and  Minerva  erect  on  seats,  Val.  Max.  ik.  1 .  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  seventeen,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  couch 
of  their  parents  or  friends,  {in  imo  lecta  vel  subsellio^  vel  ad  lectijul- 
era  assidebant^)  Suet.  Aug.  6*4.  at  a  more  frugal  table,  (propria  et 
parciore  men^S,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.  sometimes  also  girls,  Suet. 
Claud.  32.  and  persons  of  low  rank,  Plaut.  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21. 
Donat.  in  Vit.  Terent. 

The  custom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  supper.  There  was 
no  formality  at  other  meals.  Persons  took  them  alone  or  in  compa- 
ny, either  standing  or  sitting,  Suet.  Aug»  78. 

The  place  where  they  supped  was  anciently  called  CCENACU- 
LUM,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  Varro  de  Lat  Ling.  iv.  33. 
whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  highest  story  of  a  house,  was  call- 
ed by  that  name,  Ltr.  xxxix.  40.  Suet.  Vit.  7.  afterwards  CCENA- 
TIO,  Suef.  Mr.  31,  Juvenal,  vii.  183.  or  TRICLINIUM.  Cic.  Ait. 
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63.  SueL  CiBs,  43.Tib^  72.  because  three  couches  (rpsigxXfvai,(re« 
lecli,  iriclinares  vel  discubitorii)  were  spread  (sternebantur)  around 
the  table,  on  which  the  guests  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i. 
698. 

On  each  couch,  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  reclined  oh  the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little 
raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions,  {pulvini^  ?.  -i//t,}  and  the 
limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent;  the  feet  of  the 
first  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the  back  of 
the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  The  head  of  the  second 
was  opposite  to  the  breast  of  the  first,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
upon  his  bosom,  {in  sinu  recumbere^  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2S.)jthus,  JoAit, 
xiii-  33.  In  conversation,  those  who  spoke  raised  themselves  al- 
most upright,  supported  by  cushions.  When  they  ate,  they  raised 
themselves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  Sat.  ii  4.  39.  and 
made  use  of  the  right  hand,  sometimes  of  both  hands  ;  for  we  do  not 
read  of  their  using  either  knives  or  forks  :  hence  Manus  vnctaj  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  16.  «3. 

He  .  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad  caput  lectin)  was  called  SUM- 
MUS  vel  primus^  the  highest ;  at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel  ultimusj  the 
lowest;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  esteemed  the  most 
honourable  place,  FtVg.  ib  Horat.  Sal.  ii.  8.  20. 

If  a  consul  was  present  at  a  feast,  his  place  was  the  lowest  on  the 
middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consula^is,  because 
there  he  could  most  conveniently  receive  any  messages  that  were 
sent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ii.'  3.  The  roaster  of  the  feast  re- 
clined at  the  top  of  the  lowest  couch,  next  to  the  consul. 

Sometimes  on  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  sometimes  fdur, 
Horat.  Sat.  u  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  sordid  to  have  more,  Cic. 
Pis.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a  room  ;  hence  called 
BICLINIUM,  Quinctil.  i.  5.  PlaiU.  Bacch.  iv.  5.  69.  &  102. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guests,  which 
Varro  said  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the  Graces,  nor 
above  that  of  the  Muses,  Gell.  xiii.  11.  So  in  the  time  of  Plautus, 
the  number  of  those  who  reclined  on  couches  did  not  exceed  nine, 
Stick,  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The  persons  whom  those  who  were  in- 
vited had  liberty  to  bring  with  them,  were  called  UMBRiE,  unin- 
vited guests,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  22.  Ep-  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedsteads  (SpoNOiE)  and  feet  ^Fulcra  vel  pedes)  were  made 
of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Siut. 
Jul.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates  {bractea  vel  laminWy)  of  silver,  Suet. 
Cat.  22  Martial  viii.  35.  5.  On  the  couch  was  laid  a  mattress  or 
quilt,  (CuLCiTA.  Juvenal,  v.  XL'  Plin.  xix.  1.  vel  hatta,  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  680.)  stufied  with  feathers  or  wool,  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  19.  an- 
ciently with  hay  or  chaff,  {/(Bno  vel  acere  aut  paled^)  Varro.  de  Lat. 
ling.  iv.  35.  '  All  kinds  of  stuffing  {omnia  farcwxina)  were  called 
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TOMENTUM,  quasi  tondimentumj  Suet  Tib.  54.  Martial,  xi.  S3. 
xiF.  ISO.  • 

A  couch  with  coarse  stuffing,  {concisa  pulsus^  i.  e.  arundines  palus' 
ires,)  a  pallet^  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  because  such  were. 
usediD  the  circus  ;  opposed  to  Tomentum  Lingonicum,  v.  Leuco- 
NicUM,  Martial,  xiv.  160  Sen.  de  Vit.  Beat,  "id 

At  first,  couches  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or  leaves, 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  200.  &  205.  hence  LECTUS,  a  couch,  {quod  herbis 
etfrondibus  lectis  incubabant^)  Varro.  dc  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  35.  vet  TO- 
RUS, {quia  veteres  super  herbam  tortam  discumbebant^  Id.  et  Serv. 
ID  Virg.  Mn.  i.  708.  v.  388.  ve/,  ut  alii  dicunt,  quod  lectiis  ton's,  i.  e. 
fiinibus  tenderetur,  Horat.  Epod.  sii.  12.)  or  with  straw,  (5/rame» 
vel  stramentum,)  Plin.  viii.  48.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  117. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattress  or  Qouch,  the 
bed-covering  {operimentt4m  vel  involucrum^)  was  called  TORAL, 
Horat.  Sat.  li.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  bj  later  writers,  Torale  Linteum, 
orSEOESTRE,  V.  -trum,  ^trium,  Varro.  ibid. ;  or  Lodix,  which  is  also 
put  for  a  sheet  or  blanket,  JuvenaL  vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial,  xiv. 
148. 152.  Lodicula^  a  small  blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body, 
Suet.  Aug.  83. 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  couches  were  covered  with  superb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (Stragula  vestis,)  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  19.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Horat,  Sa(.  ii.  2.  3.  118.  picta  stragula,  Ti- 
bull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  stragulum,  an  embroidered  coverlet,  with  a 
beautiful  mattress  below,  (pulcherrimo  strato^)  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  21. 
but  some  read  here  pulcherrime  ;  as,  Lectus  stratus  conchyliato  pe^ 
ristromatt,  bespread  with  a  purple  covering,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  also 
Attkiack  peripttasmata^  C\c.  Verr.  iv.  12.  much  the  same  with 
what  Virgilis  calls  superba-aulcea,  fine  tapestry,  ^n.  i.  697.  said  to 
have  been  first  invented  at  the  court  (in  aula,  hinc  auljea),  of  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  Babylonica  peristromata,  con^ 
suiaque  tapetia,  wrought  with  needle-work,  Plaut.  Stick,  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  (aulcea)  used  likewise  to  be  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  room  to  receive  the  dust,  Horat.  Sat,  ii.  8.  54.  Serv.  in  Vir^. 
JBEn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  instead  of  three  couches,  was  introduced  the 
use  of  one  of  a  semicircular  form,  thus  C  ;  called  SIGMA,  from  the 
Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  usually  contained  seven.  Martial. 
ix.  48.  sometimes  eight,  called  also  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But  • 
in  later  Ages  the  cust^^m  was  introduced,  which  still  prevails  in  the 
East,  of  sitting  or  reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times, 
on  cushions,  Accubita,  Scholiast,  in  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lamprid.  He- 
Hog,  19.  &  25.  covered  with  cloths,  Accubitalia,  Treb.  Pallio.  in. 
Claud.  14.  . 

The  tables  (MENS  JE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  square,  and 
called  CiBiLLJc,  Varro,  de  Lat.  Ling,  iv.  25.  Festus ;  on  three  sides 
of  which  were  plilced  three  couches ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  empty 
for  the  slaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dishes.     When  the  semicircular 
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couch  or  the  signia  came  to  be  used,  tables  were  made  round,  Ju- 
venal,  u  137. 

The  tables  of  the'great  were  usually  made  of  citi'on  or  maple 
woodland  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic  Verr.  iv.  17.  MariiaL  xiv.  89. 
&  90.  ii.  43.  Plm.  xiii.  1 5.  s.  29. 

The  tables  were  sometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  on 
them  ;  hence,  Mtnsam  apponsrb,  Plaut.  Asin.  ▼.  1.9.  Id.  Most,  u 
3.  150.  iii.  1.  26  Cic,  Att.xw,  21.  Ovid-  Met.  vm,  570.  tt  aufer- 
RE^  Plaut,  Amph-i\*  3.  175.  ve/REMOVERE,  Virg.Mn,  i.  220.  &627; 
but  some  here  take  mensa  for  the  dishes.  Sometimes  the  dishes 
were  set  down  on  the  table  ; -hence  cibum^  lances^  patinas^  vel  aznam 
niensis  apponere,  f^irg.  Mn>  iv.  602.  Cic,  Tuac.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22. 
Att,  vi;  1.  Epulis  mensas  onerare,  Virg.  G.  iv.  388.  oemere  vc/tol- 
lere,  Plat,  Mil,  iii.  1.  55.  &c. 

Mensa  is  sometimes  put  for  the  meat  ordishesj  (lanx^  patina^  pa- 
tella \el  discus  }  hence  Prima  ukksa^  (or  prima  fercula^  the  nrst 
course,  the  meat;  Macrob.  Sat,  vii.  1.  Secunda  mensa,  the  second 
course^  the  fruits,  &c.  hellaria^  or  the  dessert,  Cic,  Att,  xiv.  6.  Fam. 
xvi.  21  Virg.  G.  ii.  lOX.Jfep.  Ages,  6.  Miitere  de  mensa^to  send 
some  dish,  or  part  of  a  dish,  to  a  person  absent,  Cic.  Att-  v.  1 .  Da^ 
pen  mensa  brevis^  a  short  meal,^  a  frugal  table,  Horat.  Art,  p.  198. 
mensa  opima,  Sil.  i.  283. 

Virgil  uses  mensa  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  (aiorea  liba  vel 
cereale  solum-  SOLUM  omne  didtury  quod  aliqma  sustinet^  Senr. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  vi  35.  ^n.  v.  119.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73.)  put  under  the 
meat,  which  he  calls  orbes^  because  of  their  circular  figure,  and 
quadrcB^  because  each  cake  was  divided  into  four  parts,  quarters,  or 
quadrants,  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre,  Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  1 16.  Hence  aliend  vivere  quadrdj  at  another's  expense  or  ta- 
ble, Juvenal,  v.  l.jindetur  quadra^  i.  q,  frustum  panis^  the  piece 
of  breail,  Horat,  Ep,  i.  17.  49.  So  quadra  placenta  Jtl  casei,  Mar- 
tial, vi.  75  xii.  32.  18. 

A  table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  These  were  of 
a  circular  figure  {orbes)^  used  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  commonly 
adorned  with  ivory  and  sculptures.  Juvenal,  i.  138.  xi.  123. 

Aside  board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic,  Verr,  iv. 
16.  t5,  Tusc,  V.  21.  or  Delpiiica,  sc.  mensa^  Vet.  Schol.  in  Juvenal, 
iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis  ALBUS^i.e.  men- 
sa marmorea^  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  116. 

The  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet,  (Tripes,) 
Horat,  Sat,  i.  3.  23.  Ovid.  Met,  viii.  661.  and  sometimes  one  of 
them  shorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid,  Met,  viii.  661.  Hence  ina- 
quales  mensa,  Martial,  i.  56,  II. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  use  table>clotbs,  {mantilia^)  but  wip- 
ed the  table  with  a  sponge.  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
{gausdpe)^  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 1 . 

Before  the  guests  began  to  eat,  they  always  washed  their  handst 
and  a  towel  (Af  antile,  t.  -tele^  -telle^  -um^  v.  -mm),  was  furnished 
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them  in  the  liotiae  where  tliey  sapped,  to  dry  them,  f^i^g-  •^''<*  •• 
702,  6.  iv.  377.  But  each  guest  seems  to  have  brought  with  him^ 
from  home,  the  table-napkin  (MAPPA)  or  cloth,  which  he  used  ia 
time  of  eating  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  hands,  MartiaL  xli.  29.  Hora$. 
ii.  8.  63.  but  not  always,  Hor.  Ep.  i*  5.  22.  The  mappa  was  some* 
times  adorned  with  a  purple  fringe,  (latoclavo,)  Mart.  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guests  used  sometimes,  with  the  perdnission  of  the  master  of    ^^ 
.the  feast,  to  put  some  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the  mappa,  and    ^ 
give  it  to  their  slaves  to  carry  home.  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Tabie*cloths  (lintea  vitlosa^  gaus&pa  vel  mantilia^)  he^n  to  be 
used  under  the  emperors.  Martial,  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  latter  times  the  Romans  before  supper  used  always  to  bathct 
Plant.  Stick,  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BALNEUM,  vel 
Batineum,  pinr.  -neis  vel  -a,)  both  cold  and  hot,  at  their  own  houses, 
Ctc*  de  Orat.  ii.  65.  There  were  public  baths  (Balnea)  for  the  use 
of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cat.  26.  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1 .  92.  where  there 
were  separate  apartments  for  the  men  and  women,  {balnea  virilia  H 
muliebria)  Varro.  do  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  42.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  GelL  X.  3; 
Each  paid  to  the  bath-keeper  (Jbalneator)  a  small  coin,  {quadrans,\ 
Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  137.  Juvenal,  vi.  446.  Hence  ret  quadrantaria  for 
baineunty  Senec.  Epist.  86.  Quadrantaria  permutatisy  \.  c.  proguad^ 
rante  copiam  sui  fecit^  Cic.  Coel.  28.  So  quadrantaria  is  put  for  »'. 
mean  harlot,  Quinctit.  viii.  6.  Those  under  age  paid  nothing,  Ju-' 
renal,  vi.  446. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing  was  two  o'clock  (octava  hora)  in  snm-    )^ 
mcr,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ejp.  iii.  1,  MartiaL  x.  48.  on  festival 
days  sooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  RofQans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exercise,  {exM^ 
ciiationes  camp  est  res  ^  post  decisa  negotin  campo^  sc.  Mariio.  Hor* 
Ep.  i.  I.  59)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  (PILA,)  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5;  48. 
throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  a  round  bullet  of  stone, 
iron,  or  lead,  with  a  thong  tied  to  it,  Horat.  Qd.  i.  8.  If.  the  PA- . 
LUS,  or  Palaria,  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  (See  p.  317.)  riding,  running,,* 
leaping,  &c.  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls; — I.  PILA  trigokalis  vel 
TRiGON,  so  called,  because  those  who  played  at  it,  were  placed  in  a 
triangle,  (r^i/wtov,)  and  tossed  it  from  one  another;  he  who  first  let 
it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  loser. — 2.  FOLLIS  \q\  folliculus^  in- 
flated  with  wind  like  our  foot-ball,  which,  if  large,  they  drove  with 
the  arm?,  and  simply  called  Pila,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  velox, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  1 1,  if  smaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a  kind 
of  gauntlet;  hence  called  Follis  pugillatorius,  PlaiU.  Rud.  iii. 

4.  16.  Martial  xiv.  47. 3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  the  village-ball, 

stuffed  with  feathers ;  less  than  the  follis,  but  more  weighty,  Mar^ 
Hal.  xiv.  45. 4.  HARPASTiJM,  {ab  «Vx?ca,  rapio,)  the  small- 
est of  all,  which  they  snatched  from  one  another,  Martial,  iv.  19. 
vii*  31.  Suet.  Aug.  83. 

Those  who  played  at  the  ball,  were  said  lud^rt  raptim^  vei^nYom 
rrvf>care  cadeniem^  when  they  struck  it  reboundinf  from  thp ground ; 
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when  a  nomber  played  together  in  a  ring,  and  the  person,  who  httf* 
.the  ball,  seemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  struck  another,  ludere  datatim, 
vel  non  sperato  fugientem  reddere  gestus  ;  when  ttiey  snatched  the 
Vail  from  one  another,  and  threw  it  aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to 
the  gromid,  ludere  expylsxm^  vel  pilam  gtminare  volani^rn,  Lucan* 
ad  Pi8on»  173.  Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  3.  17.  Isidon  i.  21. 

In  country  villas  (here  ^ras  usually  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for 
playing  at  the  ball,  and  for  other  exercises,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
eircua  ;  hence  called  Sphjsristerium,  SutU  Vtsp*  20*  Piin.  Ep*  ii* 
17.  V.  6. 

Young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse  themselves  in  whtrilng  along 
a  circle  of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  as  our  chiUihen  do 
wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (a  v^'X*,  ctirro,)  and 
Grmcus  irochus^  because  borrowed  from  the  Greebi,  Horai.  Od.  tii. 
•34.  67.  MartiaL  xi.  29.  xiv.  1 69.  The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was 
peculiar  to  boys,  Virg-  Mn.  vii.  378.  Pets.  iii.  51.  Some  coii- 
ibonded  these  two,  but  improperly. 
y  Those  who  could  not  join  in  these  exercises,  took  the  air  on  foot, 
\1b  a  carriage,  or  a  litter. 

There  were  various  places  for  walking,  (AMBULACRA  vei  AM- 

BULATIONES,  uhi  spatiarentur^)  both  public  and  private,  under  the 

Viapen  air,  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44.  Oral.  ii.  20.  AU.  xiit. 

As9.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iii.  17.  GelL  i.  2.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  16.  Ep.  i.  10. 

22.  JuvenaL  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas)  were  built  in 
different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Can^us  Mxrtitu  and  Forum^  sup- 
ported by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
aooke  of  them  of  immense  extent ;  as  those  of  Claudius,  MartiaL  de 
Jfyect.  ii.  9.  of  Augustus,  Suet*  31.  of  Apollo,  Prop*  ii.  31.  1.  Chid* 
JVwl,  iii.  1.  50.  of  Nero,  Suet*  Ner*  31.  of  Pompey,  Ctc.  de  Fat.  4. 
Qvid*  Art,  Am.  i.  67.  of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep*  i.  5.  &c. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purposes  besides  taking 
^  exercise.    Sometimes  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice held  in  them. 

A  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  on  horseback  or  in 
▼ehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  generally  con- 
liguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  tihe  form  of  a  ctrciw,  Plin. 
Epist.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 

An  enclosed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  summer, 
was  called  Cryftoportic us, 'P/«n.  Epist*  ii.  17.  v.  6.  commonly 
with  a  double  row  of  windows,  Id*  vii.  21. 

Literary  men,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  {sttmiachi  causa^  used  to 
read  aloud,  {clari  et  intent^  legere^)  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As<  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen,  nor  used  stockings,  freqnent 
bathing  was  necessary,  both  for  cleanliness  and  health,  especially  as 
tbey  took  so  much  exercise. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They  indeed 
bad  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or  from  wells  in  the 
city  and  aeighbowbood  -,  as  the  foonlain  of  jE^erar,  at  the  foot  of 
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Mosnt  AveotiM)  iitv.  i.  19.  Ovid^  Fast.  iii.  273.  Juv^n^.  iii.  13. 
of  Meroqry,  Omd.  Fa$i.  v.  673.  &c. 

The  Sunt  aqqeduot  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the 
ceiMOr,  about  tbe  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor^nx.  36.  Seven  or 
eight  aqueducts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought  water  to  Rome 
fcom  the  distance  of  many  miles,  in  such  abundance,  that  no  city  ^as 
belter  supplied. 

.  The  aqueducts  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense^  carried 
thttsugh  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  supported  on  stone 
or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  were  igoorant 
that  water  conveyed  in  pipes  rises  to  the  height  of  its  source,  what- 
ever be  the  distance  or  inequality  of  ground  through  which  it  passes, 
U  ia  strange  they  did  not  discover  this  fact,  considering  the  freqdcnt 
use  tbey  made  of  pipes,  (Jisiula)  in  conveying  water.  That  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who  say8,.^9t<« 
m  vel  tplwnbo  subit  altUudinem  exori^s  sui^  water  in  leaden  pipes 
risea  to  the  height  of  its  source,  xxxi*  6«  q.  31  •  The  truth  is,  no  pipes 
could  have  supported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed  to  the  city  in 
the  Roman  aqueducts. 

Tbe  waters  were  collected  in  reservoirs,  called  CASTELLA, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city  in  leaden  pipes,  PHn* 
xxxvi.  15.  Horat.  Ep,  i.  10.  20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  supplied  with  water,  frequent  baths  were 
built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  use  of  the  poblic ;  at 
fin4)  however,  more  ht  utility  than  show,  Hn  u^vm,  nonobUctamen- 
ftiws,)  Sencc  £p.  86.         •    • 

It  was  under  Augustus  that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  oif 
grandeur,  and<  were  called  .THERMJ^,  (^ViMai,  calores^  i.e.  c^lidok 
ftqwe^  Liv.  xxxvi.  la.)  bagnios  Or  hot  baths,  aUbough  they  also  con- 
tained cold  baths.  An  incredible  number  of  theso  were  built  ^:and 
down  the  city,  Plin*  Efrisi^  iv.  d.  authors  reckon  above  ^ht.hun- 
dred«  many  of  .tliem  built  by  the  emperors  With  amaasing-fSHH^iit^ 
cence.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa,  near  the  Pantheon,  liio* 
liii.  27.  Mbrtial.  iii.  20.  of  Nero,  Martial4  vii.  33.  Stat.  Silv^  i;jd. 
6i.  of  Titas,  Suet*  7*  of  Domitian,  Sutt,  5.  o^  Caracalla,,  AnirOni'- 
nus,  Dioclestan,.&C.     Of  these,  splendid  vestiges  stiil  rei^aio. 

The  basin  {labrmn  aut  lacw)  where  they  bathed,  was  called  B.AiP- 
TlSTERlUiM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina,  the  cold  bath  was  caiU^d 
FRIGlDARIUM,  sc.  akenum  v.  balneum  ;  the.  hot,  CALDAR1UM« 
and  the  tepid,  TEPIDARIUM.  Thecpld  bath-room  w^  c^iUed 
CelAA'  FaioioAau;  and  the  hot,  CiElla  Cauda^ik^  Plii^  f^M* 
V,  6.  ViirUTf^  V.  If0»the  stove-roonif  HrPQkC>Y)[sTOdr,  Qrr  V4FPftH*^»*?T 
vif,  Cic.  Q)  FrcUr^  iii«  U  warmed  by  a  furi|A(^o  (propign^nf'yel'pfypf^ 
furnium)  below;  Plin^.  Ep*  u.  l'7.  a^oinmg  tq  which  viiei:^^ ^044MNp 
PQOms,  (SUPAT0RlA,5<n«p»  Epi9t.  52.  yel  Assa,  s<:^  bjdnfia.j,  Qi^^. 
Q.  Fratr.  iii.  1.0  the  undressine  room  was  nampd  AP<^ci4t;^QJVJfi. 
Cie*  ihi^f-  Plim.  Sp^  VrP*  tb&  perfu«ii()g  teoiiD,  liwTv^mvuy^  ii.  17. 
Sererai  inppovem^nts  wf^TO  imdeiq  t£s  ^constructio^cif  bj»li))||i^il^ 
time  of  Senmcai  l||nf^9Q4  i  .•  , .'     ,• 

The  Romans  began  tbeirMthing  with  fcQt>.Vf^r,«n4oi>4f*^tlj 
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roM.  The  eo]A  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Anionius  Mosa  re* 
covered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous  disease  bj  the  use  of  it;  Suet. 
Aiig.  lix.  81.  Plin.  TOX.  1.  Ihrat.  Ep.  i.  15. 'but  fell  into  discredit 
after  tile  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  injodiei- 
ous  application  of  the  sameyeinedy,  Dio.  hii-.  80. 

l*he  person  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  W8»  called  BALNE- 
ATOR,  Ctc.  CaL  26.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  slaves  under  him, 
calied  C\P8ARii,  who  toibk  care  of  the  clothes  of  those  who  bathed. 

The  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  batbed,  wera  called  ALIP- 
TiE,  Cii.  FamA.  9.  35,  Juvenal,  iii.  76.  vi.  421.  or  Ukotores, 
Martkl.  vii,  SI.  G,  xii-  71.3. 

The  infetrumcnts  of  on  Aliptes  were  a  curry*comb  or  scraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  V.  t7.)  torubolF,  {nd  defrkandnm  et  destringendwn 
v^l  radendum)  the  sweat  and  tilth  from  the  body ;  made  of  bom  or 
brass,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Suet.  Aug.  80.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7. 
110.  Pen.  V.  120.  Mdriial.  Kiv.  5!.  Senec.  Episf.  95.  whence  strig-- 
menta  for  sordes  : — towels  of  rubbing  cloths,  (LlNTEA,)-*-a  viator 
cfoetof  oil,  (GUTTUS,)  J^Mnal.  xi.  158.  Usually  of  horn,  (con*€. 
«5,)  hence  large  horn  was  called  Rhinoceros.  JuvenaL  iii.  263. 
vi(.  130^  Martial,  xiv.  6f.  53.  Gell.  xvii,  ^.  a  jug:  (ampolla,) 
Phnt  Stfch.  i.  3.  77.  Peri.^  i.  3.  44.  aod  a  small  Vessel  called  Len^ 
iicuiay  a  Chrismatery. 

^    The  slave  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  called  Ukquek- 
•SARius,  S^rv.  ill  Virg.  Mn.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  people  at  tke  baths,  poela  some* 
times  read  their  compositions  there  *,  Hurat-  Sat.  i.  4.  73.  Martial. 
iii.  44.  90.  as  they  uUo  did  in  the  porticoes  and  other  places,  Jme- 
ilmL  \*  12.  vii.  30.  Plin,  Epixt.  i.  13.  iii,  18.  vii.  17.  viii.  12.  SueU 
Aug»  ^^*  Claud,  4*1.  Dontit.  2.  chiedy  in  th^  months  of  July  and 
August^  Piin.  Hpi&i,  Viii.  2 1 .  Juvenal,  iii.  9. 

studious  men  used  to  compose,  hear,  or  dictate  something  while 
they  w^ere  rubt^ed  and  wiped,  ^iie^  Aug*  85.  Plin.  Episi*  iiu  6.  iVE. 

'  Before  bdthing,  the'  Romans  sometimes  used-  to  ba«k  themselves 
m  the  6un,  («o/e  uit,}  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Sen^  Ep.  73,  Jn  $ole^ 
si  caret  veiito^  atnbuUt' nudu^^  ^c.  Spurrifia,  Ptin.  Ep.  iii.  i. 

^Jmler  the  emperors^,  i>oiooly  places  of  exercise,  (^^mitaita  e/ 
pales1r<t ^yhvti  also  rii>r^ries  {biblioiheca)  were  annexed  to  the  public 
ba^hs,  AtJiec.  de  Trtmqkff.  'Ah.  d. 

^  Th%  Romans  after  bathing  dressed  for  supper.  They  put  on  the 
S¥KTHCS1&  {peetis  cmn^toria  vel  aecuhatoria)  and  slippers ;  which, 
wtlent'a  person'8i]|pped  tkbroad,  were  carried  to  the*  place  by  aslav^, 
with  other  things  requisite ;  a  mean  persoA  eemetimes  carried  them 
himaelPv  Hora^^  Ep*  u  13..  1 5.  *  ]^wa9  thought  very  i0Hx>ng  to  appear 
at  a  banquet  witliout  the  proper  habit;  Ctc.  Fai,  12,  as  among  the 
Jew&v^d«A.xxii.  »!* 

'  After  e3cel(«foing  atid  bathing,  the  body  required  rest ;  heaee  pra-' 
iMtty 'th»  eusfbiti  of  rbcKtimg  on  eauthes  at  m^t  Before  they  ia j 
down,  they  put  off  their  slippers,  that  they'  ftii^ht  Mt  stahi  the 
eWtaeS)  Martial  i».  5O,  Herat.  8at.  if.  8*  77.  • 
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At  finstt,  tiie  gadttti  were  cfdi^ei  wjth  gpirkiids  of  fldmsfty  k|)|^ 
^r  leaves,  (5eWa,  coroiue,  vel  corolla^)  tiedeiAd  adorned  with  iih||tbe 
{viiiosj  ienia^  vel  lemnisd)  o?  witb  the  rind, or  skin  of  the  J^dea  mug. 
iphiiyra,)  Horat.  Od.  ii.  7-  23-  ii.  M.  13.  SaU  ii.  a.  1^56,  Yii^  \  |o^* 
▼i.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  86.  kv^  50.  MarliaL  xiii.  137*  Ovid.  Fast.  ^ 
337.  PIId.  xvi.  14.  These  crowns,  it  was  thought^  prevented  ia-. 
toxication :  Hence  eum  cor^n/k  ehmis^  Plant.  P«attd.>  v«  5e*  Ann^. 
ill*  4.  16. 

Their  hair  afeo  was  per&nned  with  various  iMntoicnts  ;  (uaguiiUd 

\e\  arornata^)  nard  or  spikenard,  Na^rduv,  vel-u^,  MALOBalTHRVii' 

AssYRiuM,  HoraL  ibid.  MartiaL  \\u  12.  Akomudi,  Vivg.  EeL  \h»  %^^- 

iv«  25«     Balsamom  eir  Judak^  Piin.  xii.  25.  s..  54.  &c.t^Wheo  fo^ 

reign  ointoents  were  first  used  at  Roaie,  is  uncerbun  ^  the  aeUing  of 

Ibem  waa  prohi^bited  by  the  censors^  A.  U.  565.  Plin*  %iu.  3*.ft.  5«> 

The  Romans  began  their  C^stsrby  prayers. and  lihaitioiia  to  the 

gods  :  {deeiinvactwAnt^  Qninetitian,  v.  pr.  Ubavtdiis  dapu  U  bene 

precari^  Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  nei^r  tasted  any  thii^  without  cob-" 

sec  rating  it;  TibtdWu  I.  Id.     They  usually  thrpw  a  part  into  the 

tire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lcmas^  therefore  called  {^iLPATELLAJtii, 

Pbmt.  dsU  ii.  1 .  46.     Hence  DAPssLi^TiB  ;  HorcUm  SaL  ii.^6. 67« 

and  when  they  drank,  they  poured  out  a  part  in  honour  of  some  god> 

on  the  table,  which  was  hekl  sacred  as  an  altar,  MaarobkiSa^^  iii.  1  ]« 

Virg.  JEn>  i.  736.  Sit.  vii.  185.  74a.  Plaut  Cufc  u  %i  &l.  Q^id^ 

Amor^  i.  4.  27.  with  this /ormu/«,  Ltso  tibi,  Tadi^  ArmAl.  kv^  64« 

The  table  was  consecrated  tiy  setting  on  it  theiinageaof  tl^e  Laftr 

and  salt*  holders,  (sa/mon(mappo5ili/,)  A  mob.  ii.  .       i 

Salt  was  held  in  great  v^D^ntionby  the  afideoto*    )U  was  always 

used  in  sacrifices,  Horat^  Od.  iii.  23,^0.  P/tVik\X3iai.  f.  t*  41<,ihu# 

also  Moses  ordained,  Levitt  ii.  13.     It  was  the  chief  Isbiog  eated  ky 

the  ancient  Romans  with  bread. and  cheese^  P/in^  ibidi'  Harak^  Stti^* 

ii«  2.  17.  as  cvesses,  (nfluitcrittflo)  by  the  ancient  Peesiansj  Cic.iTijts€i 

V.  34.     Henee  Sauariuic,  a  salary  or  pensioui)  Ptta*  ibid^Stutm  TtA« 

46.  MartiaL  iii.  7.  thus,  Salaria  rmdtis  sublraxtt^  quos  oiiosas  videb^i 

aceiptre^  sc.  Antoninus  Pius,  Capiiolin*  in  vita  ejne^  74    -  ^ 

A  famiiy  saltcellar  (paUrnum  salinum^  ac.  vai)>  was  kept  with 
great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16«  14.  To  spill  the  saltattaUe  was 
esteemed  ominous,  FesitUi.  Setting  the  salt  befoise  a  stranger  Was 
reckoned  a  symbol  of  friendship,  as.it  atill  is  by  eastern  natiops.  « 
FromHhe  savour  which  salt  gives  to  food,  and  the  insipidity  of  un-a 
salted  meat,  soi  was  Applied  to  the  mind,  Pirn.  xxxj«  7.  s.  41.  hence 
SAL,  wit  or  humour;  aa/nw,  witty;  insul«us^  dull,  insipid  ;  saU^^' 
witty  sayings  ;  sat  Attidtm^  sales  urbam^  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  Id.  S^esixm 
lra;?om€ertana/i,  polite  raillery  or  repartees,  Juvenal-  ix«  IK  Sal'% 
niger^  i.  e.  amari  sales^  bitter  raillery  or  satire,  Horat*  Ep*  iw:2.  64L 
but  in  Sat.  ii.  4.  74.  sal  nigrum  means  simply  black  sali. 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  also  to  things;  tbasi,  TeckimpiM 
sedis  quamsumptris  hoMai^  neatness,  taste,  ekganeoi  JVirp*  £tt,  I3« 
JWc/fa  in  eorport  mica  salis^  Catoll.  84.  4. 

The  cnstam  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  tiie  tahle^  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  particularly  of  Hercules ; 
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^oy/nalaiiflibitidas,  Chvt.  v.  8; 

^^j^naktog  ao  oath  or  a  prajer,  tbe  ancients  toucbed  the  table  as 
3f(^ar,  Ovid^  Amor*  i.  4«  27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any  indecent  word 
^^ction  was  esteemed  impiooB,  Juioemal.  ii«  110.    To  this  Vii^gil 
jYudes,  Mn*  vii.  114.. 

J^%  die  ancients  bad  not  proper*  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  a 
distance  from  bome,  used  to  ledge  at  tbe  houses  of  certain  persons, 
whomtbey.in  returm  entertained  at  th^  houses  in  Rome. — This 
was  esteemed  a  very  intimate  connexion,  and  called  HOSPITIUM, 
or  J%a  U^epiiiif^LdV*  u  1 .  Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  for  an  host 
on  antertaiaery  aod.a  guest,  Qvid.  MtL  x.  224.  P^ayt.  Mo$i.  ii.  2. 
AfLCic,  Dijot.  3..  Accipere  hospUem nam'trndiicibi ^ed  muUi  jQci, 
Gic.  Pam.  ix.  26.  .Divtrtere  ad  ho^wm^  De  Divin.  i.  S7.  s.  57. 
Fin.  v«  ^  HoepUmmj  cum  utiquo  facerti  Liv.  et  Cic.  Jiu^imus  A^- 
jriiiodewhrasi  s^.  t»  Virg.  Mb»  iii^3.  Haspitio  conpmg%  Cic  Q.  Fr. 
i.  L  .  Hospi^  aiiquem  *  em^re  tt  accipi.;  renidodare  kospUmtn  ei, 
Cieu  Verr.  ii.  Sd.  Liv,  xxv.- 184  '  Amiciiiam'€%  viore  mcjjvfwn  remm^ 
ciare^SvieL  Cat«'>S./Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  704'  D^mo  inUrdiccrey  Id«  ikog; 
9&M  *  Tacit.  Ann.  t*.  29u  ' 

. '  This  dojuieicion  waa  formed  also  with  atates,  by  the  whole  RamnA- 
pbople,.or  by  particular  persons,  Liv.  ii.  t2.  v.  S8.  xxxvii^  M^CiV;. 
(Wr«v  iv.  %5.JBalb*  IS.  Cxt^  B.  Q:  L  31.     Henee.Cit«n<e/(e  A>o«*> 
piHa<jfueiprio9in^aimt  Cic.  Cat  iv«  11.     PtddicihospUii  jurayVlin* 

HK  4. 

r  ladividiialsiusedaaeieadytQ  haveatatty,  (TESSERA  hftfipU^dp- 
ta^)  or  piete'of  W4>od  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  party 
li^eptane,  Flkut  Pan,  v.  1.  i».  &  2.  d£.  They  swore  fidelity  to 
one  artother  by  Jupiter  ;  baaee  called  Hosvitalib,;  Gic.  Q.  Fv.  ii. 
If.  Hence  a' person,  who  had  viqlaled  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
and  tboa  precluded' himself  access  to  any  £smiiy,  waa  wd  coNFac- 
GiasETEasKRAM,  Piau/«  £/»!.  ii.  Si* 

A  league  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  formed  by  pettons  at  a  dis* 
tance,.  t|y  imstaally  sending  presents  to  one  another,  qua  mitUt  dona, 
hatpiti^  quuMJungtret  ahsem  CadXcua^  Virg.  Mn*  ix«  36 1. 

'The  relatioa  ofAo^ifes  waa  esteemed  next  to  thatof  parenta  and 
clients,  GelL  i.  13*  To  violate  it  waa  esteemed  the  greatest  impie- 
ty, Ftrg.  jEn»  V.  65.  Cic.  Verr.y.  42. 

The  reception  of  any  stranger  waa  called  ifoijninim,  or  piur.  ^ia. 
Chid,  Fas(.  vi.  636.  and  also  tbe  house  or  apartment  in  which  he 
was -entertained  ;  thus,  hospUiian  sit  tua  villa  meum.  Ovid.  Font«  u 
8;  69.  Dioisiin  hospitia^  lodgings,  Liv.  ii.  14-  HtMiTiTAURCubicuhaih 
the  guest'd^mber,  Liv.  i.  58.  HotpUio  uUbatxir  Tulli,  lodged  at  the 
house  of,  lb.  36.  Hence  Flonis  calls  Ostia,  JMan'ltmiim  urbis  hospi* 
lisM,  i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls  Thrace,  Ho&pitium  OHtiquum,  Trojm^  a 
place  in  ancieqt  hospitality  with  Troy,  •£».  iii.  15.  jUnqticre  poUu^ 
turn  hospitium^  i.  e.  loct4m  in  quo  jura  hospiiii  violata  fuerarUf  Ib^  GU 

The  Roman  nobility  used  to  build  apartments  (cibmicticvto)  for 
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straiigen»  called  HOSPITALIA^  on  llie  ri|^t  widLM  cad  of  ibOif 
houses,  with  separate  entriesi  that,  upon  their  arrival,  tbiey  mieht  be 
received  there,  and  not  into  the  p^ristifte  or  principal  ebtrjr )  (Puis-. 
TTLics,)  so  caUcd  because  sorraunded  witbcokHniis,  Ft/mp.  ti.  I(K 
Suti.  Aug.  B9.  .  .  .  \ 

The  CCBNA  of  the  Hamans  usually  consisted  of  two  parte,  called 
Mbnsa.  PiiiiiiL,  the  firstcourse^consisting  of  different  kinds  of  meat ; 
and  McNSA  secunda  vel  altera,  second  course,  consisting  of  fnitls 
mmA  sweetmeatS)  Serv.  m  Virg.  Mn.  i.  3 16.  733*  viii«  283. 

In  later  times,  the  firet  paft  of  the  cana  was  called  GUSTATIO, 
Pttron.  22.  31.  or  Gdstus,  consisting  of  dishes  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite, a  wtiet,  Martial-  xi.  32.  53.  and  wine  mixed  with  water  and 
sweetened^witfa  honey,  called  MULSUM ;  Horat.  Sat.  n.  4.  36*  Cic» 
Tasc.  iii,  19.  Orat.  ii.  70.  fm.  k'u  5.  s.  17.  Plin.  xxiu  24.  whence  what 
was  eaten  and  drunk  {autecana)  to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named 
PROMULSIS,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16.  23.  Seruc.  Ep.  123.  and  the  place 
where  these  things  were  kept,  Provulsidariuw,  v.  *r«,  or  Gusta- 
TORiUM,  Petron.  31.  Phn.  Ep.  v.  6.  Marttal.  xir.  88.  Plin.  ix.  13. 

Bmtgustatio  is  also  put  for  an  occasional  refreshment  through  the 
iiay,or  for  breakfast,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  y'u  16.  Suet.  Aiig'  76.  vopiac. 
Tae.  W. 

The  principal  dish  at  supper  was  called  COENiE  CAPUT  Vel 
PoMPA,  Martial,  x.  31.  Cic,  Tmc.  v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and 
ended  with  fruits  :  hence  Ab  ovo,  us^ue  ad  xala»  from  the  begiii* 
Bin?  to  the  end  of  supper,  Horat.  Sat,  i.  3.  6.  Ctc.  Fam.  20. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans 
are  enumerated,  Gell.  yii.  I6«  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat.  Sdv.  iv.  6.  8. 
Martial,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xt.  53.  &c.  a  peacock,  (pavo,  v.  -U9,)  Horat* 
Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.  first  used  by  Hortensius,  the  orator,  at 
a  supper,  which  he  nive  when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priests ; 
(adiiiali  e<BnA  saceraotH^)  Plin.  x.  20.  s.  23.  a  pheasant,  (phasiana, 
ex  Phasi  Colchidi.^fluvio^)  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  73.  Senec.  ad  Helv. 
9..  Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  373.  a  bird  called  Att^genytl  -ina,  from 
Ionia  or  Pbrycia.  Horat.  E^d.  ii.  54.  Martial*  xiii.  6 1  .'a  guinea-hen ; 
(4tvis  Afra.  Horat.  ibid.  CMlina  Jfumidica  vel  ./^ncana,  JuvenaU  xi. 
142.  Martial,  xiii.  73.)  a  Meliao  crane,  an  Ambmcian  kid  ;  nightin* 
gales*  lusciniiB  ;  thrushes,  turdi^  ducks,  geese,  &c,  I^omaculum,  (a 
rf(xv&),)  vel  IsiciUM,  (ab  inseco,)  sausages  or  puddings,  JuveiuA.x.  355. 
Martial,  i.  42.  9.  Petron*  31. 

Sometimes  a  whole  boar  was  served  up ;  Hence  called  Avm al 
PROPTER  coNviviA  NATC7M,  Juvenol.  \.  141.  and  PoRCUS  TaojAirue, 
stuffed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fish,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1 1  • 
MuIIhs^  the  mullet ;  rhombus,  thought  to  be  the  tiirbot ;  ftnirond,  the 
lamprey ;  scanu,  the  scar  or  schar ;  acdpenstr,  the  stuigeon ;  /ii/nit, 
a  pike,  &c.  but  especially  of  shelKfisb,  pisces  t$stacei^  ptclineaj  pec- 
fummli^  vel  cohchvlia,  ostrea^  oysters,  &c.  which  they  sometimes 
broucrht  all  the  way  from  Britain,  Rutupinoque  editafundo^  from 
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ikil^i  RicMMi^ongb  in  Ketit,  Juhitud.  it.  14U  also  eiiatb,  {cock- 

Oyifter-bedt  (otfretft«7)i  vivaria)  were  first  invented  by  one  Sar- 
ins Aratft)  before  tbe  Marsic  war,  A.  U.  660-  on  (be  shore  of  Baiae, 
(in  Baiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ix.  54.  s«  79.  Hence 
Lucrine  oysters  are  celebrated.  Horat^  Epod*  2.  49.  Some  prefer- 
red thos^  of  Bmndusiam :  and  to  settle  the  diflference,  oy^ers  iiaed  to 
be  brought  from  thence,  and  fed  for  some  time  on  the  Locrine  lake, 
Plin.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  to  weigh  ttieir  fishes  aKve  at  table  ;  and  to  see 
tb^ra  expire  Was  reckoned  a  piece  of  high  entertainment,  Plitu  ix. 
17*  8.  50.  8m€c.  J^aU  Q*  iii.  17.  and  18. 

The  dishes  of  the  second  table  or  the  dessert,  were  called  BEL* 
LARIA  ;  including  fruits,  pcma  vel  mala^  apples,  pears,  nots,  figs, 
olives,  grapes,  Pislachia^  vel  ^a,  Pistachio  nuts ;  amygdala^  al- 
monds ;  tii&(7ptf59«,  dried  grapes,  raisins  ;  cartcct^  dried  figs ;  paknu- 
/«,  caryola,  vel  daetyli,  oat^s,  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree;  boUti, 
mushrooms,  Plifu  Ep*  i.  .7,  mtchipinei;  the  kernels  of  pine-nats; 
also  sweetmeats,  confects,  or  confections,  called  Edulia  mellita  vel 
dtdciaria ;  ovtptdim^  crustula^  liha^  placenta;^  ortologSni^  cheese- 
cakes, or  the  tike :  coptcej  almond-cakes  ;  scriblit<e^  tarts,  &c.  whence 
tfie  maker  of  them,  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  confectioner,  was  call- 
ed Pisior  vel  condUor  dulciarius^ placeniaHus^  libarius,  crus.tularius^ 
&c. 

There  were  various  slaves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who  put 
them  in  order,  and  served  them  up« 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  (pistor  et  co(juxis  vel  cocus)  were 
the  sanfe,  Festus.  An  expert  cook  was  hired  occasionally,  Plant* 
Aul,  ii.  4.  185.  Pseud,  iii.  ?•  3.  k  20.  whose  distinguished  badge 
was  a  knife  which  he  carried,  Id.  Aid-  iii.  2.  3.  But  ailer  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks  were  purchased  at 
a  great  price.  Lit?,  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  17.  s.  3K  Martial,  xiv.  S:20. 
Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were  hijrhly  valued,  Athen.  xiv.  23. 
hence  StcUUK  dapes^  nice  dishes,  Horat.  Od,  iii.  1.18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.  V*  580;  baking  was  the 
work  of  the  women.  Plin.  xviii.  1 1.  s*  28.  Varro  de  ReRxist.i'u  10- 
bilt  Plutarch  says,  that  anciently  Roman  women  used  neither  to  bake 
nor  cook  victuals,  Quast.  Rom,  84«  s.  85. 

'  The  chief  cook  who  bad  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  (qm  coqid-^ 
net  preterat,  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  Jutenal.  ix.  109.  The 
butler  who  had  the  care  of  provisions,  PROMUS  Condus,  Procu- 
rator^ penu  PfiNCs  autem  omnc  quo  w^cuntttr  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat 
D.  iii.  27  )  Plaut  Pseud,  ii.  2.  14.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  wba 
put  them  in  order,  STRUCTOR,  Martial  ix.  48.  Juvenal  vii.  184. 
and  sometimes  car\*ed,  Id.  v.  120-  xl.  136^  the  same  with  CARP- 
TOR,  Carpus,  or  Scissor,  fd.  ix.  110.  He  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  hall,  Atriensis,  Cic.  Parad.  v.  2. 

Tliey  were  tacrght  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the  sound 
of  music ;  hence  called  Chironomontgs  v^ gesiiculatores ;  Juvenal. 
V,  121.  xi,  137.  Petron.  35.  36. 
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The  slaves  who  waited  at  the  table  were  properly  called  MINIS-^ 
T*R1  ;  lightly  clothed  in  a  tunic,  and  girt,  (succincti  vel  alie  cinctif 
Horat.  $at.  ii.  6.  107.  ii.  8.  10.)  with  napkins,  (linUis  succinctly 
Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  tasks  assigned  them  ;  some 
put  the  plate  in  order,  (argentum  ordinabant^)  Senec.  de  brcv.  Vit. 
12.  some  gave  the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  and  towels  to  wipe 
them  ;  Peiron.  31.  some  served  about  the  bread ;  some  brought  in 
the  dishes,  {opsonia  infcrebant^)  and  set  cups,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  705. 
&c.  some  carved  ;  some  served  the  wine,  JuvenaL  v.  56*  59.  &c.  In 
hot  weather,  there  were  some  to  cool  the  room  with  fans  (^fiabella^y 

and  to  drive  away  the  flics,  Martial,  iii.  82. Maid-servants,  (fa- 

9nt</ce)  also  sometimes  served  at  table,   Virg.Mn*  i.  703.  Suet,  Tib. 
42.  Cwrt.Y/\. 

When  a  master  wanted  a  slave  to  brin^him  any  thing,  he  made  a 
noise  with  his  lingers,  {digilis  crepuit^)  Martial.  Ibid.  Si  vi.  69.  xiv. 
119.  Petron.  27. 

The  dishes  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themselves,  or 
more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCULA  vel  Repositoria,)  each 
frame  containing  a  variety  of  dishes,  Petron,  xxxv.  66.  Plin.  xxviii. 
2.  s-  5.  xxxiii.  1 1.  s.  49.  &  52.  hence  Prabere  ca^nam  trinis  vel  senis^ 
ferculis^  i.  e.  missibus,  to  give  a  supper  of  three  or  six  courses,  Suet* 
Aug.  74.  JuvenaL  i.  94.  But/erct^/a  is  also  sometimes  put  for  the 
dishes  or  the  meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  104.  MartiaL  iii.  50.  ix.  83. 
X.  32.  Auson.  Epigr,  8.  Juvenal,  xi.  64.  So  Mens£  ;  thus  Mensas^ 
i.e.  lances  magnas  instar  mensarum,  repositoriis  imponere^  Plin* 
xxxiii.  11.  s.  49.  Petron.  34.  47.  63.  Sometimes  the  dishes  (pati- 
nee  vel  catijii)  were  brought  in  and  set  down  separately,  Horat.  Sat* 
ii.  8.  42.  ii.  2.  39. 

A  lai^e  platter  (lanx  vel  scutella)  containing  various  kinds  of  meaf^ 
was  called  Mazonomum,  (a  vs^tdj,  tribtiOj  et  fJ^a,  edulium  quoddam  e 
farina  ct  lacte ;)  which  was  handed  about,  that  each  of  the  guest:^ 
might  take  what  he  chose.  Id.  viii.  86.  Vitellius  caused  a  dish  of 
immense  size  to  be  made,  Plin,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46.  which  he  called  the 
Shield  of  Minerva^  filled  with  an  incredible  variety  of  the  rarest  and 
nicest  kinds  of  meat,  Suef,  Vit.  13. 

At  a  supper  given  to  the  emperor  by  his  brother,  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  city,  (cocna  adventitia,)  2000  of  the  most  choice  fishes,  and 
7000  birds,  are  said  to  have  been  served  up.  Vitellius  used  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  diflferent  persons  the  same  day,  and  it 
never  cost  any  of  them  Jess  than  400,000  sesterces,  about  3229/.  3s. 
4d.  sterling,  Ibid.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  spent  in  less  than  a  year 
jXozies  miUies  H.  S.  i.  e.  7,265,625/.  Dio.  Ixv.  3.  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dish  was  introduced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  ^ 
tlic  servcnts  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob,  Sat,  ii.  12. 

In  thp  time  of  supper,  tlie  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and 
dancing,  Petron,  35.  36.  sometimes  with  pantomimes  and  play-actors. 
Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian,  26.  with  fools  (morions), 
and  buffoons,  Plin,  Ep-  ix.  17.  and  even  the  gladiators,  Captolin. 
in  Vero,  4.  but  the  more  sober  had  only  persons  to  read  or  repeat 
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select  pasfiages  from  books,  (anaonostje  vel  acroamata,)  Ctc.  Jlte^ 
1.  12.  Fam,  v.  9.  Jiep.  All.  xiii.  14.  Sutt.  Aug.  7Q.^  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 
iii*  5.  vi.^dl.  ix.  36.  Gell.  iii.  19.  xiii*  11.  xix.  7*  Martial,  iii.  50., 
Their  highest  pleasure  at  entertainments  arose  from  agreeable  con* 
rersation,  Ctc.  Sen.  14.  Horat.  SaL  ii.  6. 70. 

To  prevent  the  bad  elFects  of  repletion,  some  used  aOer  supper 
to  take  a  vomit :  thus  Caesar  {occubuiL  epi'trixf]?,  agcbai,  i.  e.post  rs- 
nam  vomere  voUbat^  ideogue  largina  tdtbat^)  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  52.  De- 
jot  7.  also  before  supper  and  at  other  times,  Sutt.  Vit.  13.  Cic, 
Phil.  1 4«  Cels»  i.  3.  Vomunt,  ut  -edant  ;  edunt,  ut  vomantj  Senec.  ad 
Helv.  9.  Even  women,  afler  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 'Sppetitie,  {FaUmi  sex- 
iarius  alUr  ducitur  ante  cibum^  rabidam  factufus  orext'm,)  Juvenal. 
Yi.  437.        , 

A  sumptuous  entertainment  (azna  lauta^  opitna  vel  opipdra^)  was 
called  AtJGURALis,  Ctc.  Fam,  vii.  36.  Pontificalis,  vel  Pontificum^ 
Hon  Od.  ii.  14.  SS.Saliaris,  Id.\.  37.  Ctc.  Att.  v.  9.  because  used 
.bj  these  priests  $  or  dubia,  ii6t  tu  dubites^  quid  sumas  potisrimum^ 
Tcr.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  76. 

When  a  person  proposed  supping  with  any  one  without  invitation, 
or,  as  we  saj,  invited  himself,  {canam  ei  condixitj  vel  ad  cfffnam^) 
Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  he  was  called  Hospes  oblatus,  P/tn. 
fraf.  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  condictaque  coenula,  9ud. 
Claud.  91. 

An  entertainment  ^ven  to  a  person  newlj  returned  from  abroad, 
was  called  Gxna  Aoventitia  vel -Zona,  Suet.  Vit.  13.  vel  Viatica  ; 
Plaui.  Bacch.  i.  1.  61.  by  patrons  to  their  clients,  Cmna  Recta,  op- 
posed to  Sportula,  Martial,  viii.  50.  by  a  person,  when  he  entered 
on  an  office,  Coena  aditialis  vel  adjicialis,  Suet,  Claud.  9.  &• 
nee.  Ep.  95.  133. 

Clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning,  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  {salutare^)  Martial,  ii.  18.  3. 
iii.  36.  IV.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128  v.  19.  and  sometimes  to  attend  them 
through  the  day  wherever  they  went,  dressed  in  a  white  toga^  Id. 
vii.  143.  Martial,  i.  56.  13.  hence  called  Anteambulones,  Id.  iii. 
7.  NtVBi  QuiRiTES  :  and  from  their  number,  T;urba  tooata,  et 

PfUBCBDENTIA  LONOl    AQMINIS  OFFICIA,  Juv.  \.  96.  viii.    41/.. X.    44. 

On  idiich  account  on  solemn  occasions  they  were  invited  to  supper, 
Juv.  T.  24.  Suei.Clatid.  21.  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  ball. 
This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  e.  justa  el  solemnis  adeoque 
laiula  et  opiparay  a  formal,  plentiful  supper  ;  hence  con77tvart  rectd 
•c.  ccsna,  Suet  Aug.  74.  recti  et  dapsili^  i.  e.  abundanter,  to  keep 
a  good  table.  Id.  Pesp.  19.  So  Vivere  recti ^  vel  cum  recto  apparatus 
Senec.  Epist.  110.  122. 

But  upon  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  became  customary  under  the 
emperors,  instead  of  a  supper,  to  give  each,  at  least  of  the  poorer 
clients,  a  certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  carry  home  in  a  pannier 
•r  small  basket,  (SPORTULA;)  which  likewise  being  found  incon- 
vsnient,  mon^y  was  given  in  place  of  it,  called  also  Sportula,  to 
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the  amount  generally  of  100  quadrantes^  or  25  assts^  u  e«  about  U* 
Id.  sterling  each,  Juvenal,  i«  95.  120*  MartiaL  i.  60.  iii*  7*  xi.  75. 
sometimes  to  persons  of  rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Ibid.  This 
word  is  put  likewise  for  the  hire  given  bj  orators  to  those  whom  tbey 
employed  to  applaud  them  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin.  Ep,  \u  14. 
SPORTUL^,  or  pecuniary  donations  instead  of  suppers,  were 
established  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ntr,  16.  but  abolished  by  Domitian,  and 
the  custom- of  formal  suppers  restored,  Sutt,  Domit*  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feasts  was  wine,  which  they 
mixed  with  water,  and  sometimes  with  aromatics  or  spices,  JuvenaL 
vi.  302,  They  used  water  either  cold  or  hot,  Id.  v.  63.  MartiaL 
viii.  67.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Plaut.  Cure.  \l  3.  13,  etMil.  iiu  2.  22. 

A  place  where  wine  was  soid  (tabema  vinaria)  was  called  QSNO-  n 
POLI UM ;  where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were  sold,  Theriio-  // 
roLiuM,  Plaut.  Ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6    43.  Pseud.  \i.  4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  used  chiefly  in  the  worship 
of  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women  all  their  lifetime, 
were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifices,  VaL  Max.  ii.  ]«  5. 
vi.  3>  Gell.  X.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  1 3.  whence,  according  to  some,  the  cus- 
tom of  saluting  female  relations,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  they 
had  drunk  wine,  Ibid.  <{r  Plutarch-  Q.  Rom.  6.  But  afterwards, 
when  wine  became  more  plt^ntiful,  these  restrictions  were  removed  ; 
which  Ovid  hints  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
JPo5/.  ii.  740. 

Vineyaids  came  to  be  so  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  agri- 
culture was  thereby  neglected ;  on  which  account,  Domitian,  by  an  ' 
edicts  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  or- 
dered at  least  thie  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the  provinces,  Suet. 
Dom.  7.     But  this  edict  was  soon  after  abrogated,  ib,  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vir»es  by  fastening  them  to  certain  trees, 
as  the  poplar  and  the  elm  ;  whonce  these  trees  were  said  to  be  mar- 
ried (maritari)  to  the  vines,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  10.  and  the  vines  to 
them,  {duel  ad  arbores  vi  dirnsy  i  e.  vilibus  tanquam  uxoribus  per  ci^ 
vilia  bella  privatasy  Id.  Od.  iv.  5.  W)  and  the  plane  tree,  to  which 
they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly  called  Calebs,  Id.  ii.  15.  4.  ' 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now. 
The  grapes  were  picked  {dccerpebantur)  in  baskets,  {quali,  quasilli, 
Jisciy  fisctn(B  vel  fiscellcB)  made  of  osier,  and  stamped,  \calcabantur.) 
The  juice  was  squeezed  out  by  a  machine  called  TORCULUM, 
-ar^  -arey  vel  -ariumy  or  PRELUM,  a  press :  Torcular  was  properly 
the  whole  machine,  and  prelum,  the  beam  which  pressed  the  grapes^ 
{irabs  qua  uva  premitur,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  Q.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9. 
The  juice  was  made  to  pass  (transmitiebatur)  through  a  strainer, 
(Saccus  vel  CoLUM,)  Martial,  xii.  61.3.  xiv.  104.  and  received  into 
a  large  vault  or 'tub,  (LACUS,)  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  888.  Plin.  Epist.  ix\ 
20.  or  put  into  a  large  cask,  Do^u^m,)  Cupa  vel  Seria^)  made  of  wood 
or  potter's  earth,  until  the  fermentation  was  over,  {donee  deferbuerit ; 
hence  Vinum  DOLiARCi,  Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which 
came  out  without  pressing,  was  called  Protrdpum^  or  musfum  lixivi" 
urn,  Plin.  xiv.  9.  UolumeL  Ixii.  41. 
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The  must  ov  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  rc(iacd,  {(Ufuscabatur^^) 
hy  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons^  cgg^t  Horat.  SaL  ii.  4.  66. 
the  white  of  eggs  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Then  it  was  poured 
(diffusum)  into  snnaller  vessels  or  casks,  {amphorcc  vel  cac/t,)  made 
usually  of  earth;  hence  called  Testae,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21.  4.  cover- 
ed over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  {oblita  vel  picatat  ct  gi/psat(e,)  and  hung- 
ed  or  stopped  up,  {obiurata ;)  hence  rcl'mert  vel  ddinvre  dolium^  vel 
cadum^  to  open,  to  pierce,  Tcrent.  HeaiU,  iii.  1.51.  Wine  was  also 
kept  in* leathern  bags,  (utres),  F/m.  xxviii.  18.  From  new  wine, 
a  book  not  ripe  for  publication  is  called  mv^iteus  libcr^  by  Pliny, 
Ep.  viii.  2K 

On  each  cask  was  marked  the  name  of  the  consuls,  or  the  year 
when  it  was  made,  Ilorat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  &l  28.  8.  Ep.  i-  5.  4* 
'hence,  ^''unc  mihi  fumosos  zete.ris  praftrie  FaUrnos^  Consults^  (sc. 
cadoSj)  Ttbull.  ii.  1.  27.  and  the  oldest  was  always  put  farthest  back 
in  the  cellar ;  hence  Interiore  nota  Falerniy  with  a  cup  of  old  Faler- 
nian  wine,  Horat.  Od,  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a  cask  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the  wine 
poured  out.'  The  Romans  did  not  use  a  siphon  or  spiggct,  as  wc 
do;  hence  veriere  cadum^  to  pierce, to  empty.  Id,  iii-  29.  2.  hiverlunt 
Aliphdnis  (sc.  poculis)  viiiaria  tola^  (sc.  xasa^  i.  c.  cados  v.  lagenas,} 
turn  over  whole  casks  into  large  cups  made  at  Allifae,  a  town  io 
Samnium,  Id.  SaL  ii.  8.  39. 

Son\^times  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  smoke  above 
a  fire,  Id.  Od*  iii,  8.  11.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  s.  3.  Martial,  iii.  81.  x.  36. 
or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  house,  (m  horreo  vel  apoiheca  erf/hore;) 
whence  it  was  said  dcsccnderc^  Ilorat.  Od.  iii.  21.  7.  Often  it  was 
kept  to  a  great  age.  Id.  Od.  iii.  14.  13.  Cic.  BniL  236.  Juvenal,  v. 
30.  Pcrs.  iv.  29.  Veil.  ii.  7.  Wine  made  in  the  consulship  of  Opi- 
mius,  A.  U.  633.  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200 
years  after,  (m  speciem  aaperi  mcllis  redactum^)  Pi  in.  xiv.  4.  s.  6. 
Martial,  i.  27.  7.  ii.  40.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  used 
to  boil  {decoquerc,  Virg.  G.  i.  295.)  the  must  down  to  one  half,  when 
it  was  called  defrutum  ;  to  one  third,  Sapa,  Plln.  xiv.  9.  s.  1 1 .  and 
to  give  it  a  flavour,  {ut  odor  vino  contingeret^  ct  saporis  qucsdam  acU' 
tnma,)  they  mixed  it  with  pitch  and  certain  herbs  :  when  they  were 
said  coNDiRE,  MED1CARI  vcl  concinnare  vhmm^  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s..  25. 
.  Columcll.  xii.  19.  20.  21.  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  1 14.  &  115. 

Wines  were  distinguished  chiefly  from  the  places  where  they  were 
produced ;  in  Italy,  the  most  remarkable  were  Vtuum  Falernuk, 
Massicum^  Calenum^  C<zciiburr\^  Albanum^Senimum^  Surrentinum^  &Cm 
^  Plin.  23.  %•  s.  20.  Foreign  wines,  Chium,  Lcsbium^  Leucadium^ 
Coumj  Rhodium^  JSTaxium^  Jnamertinum^  Thasium.  Meconium  vel  {jy* 
cKtim,  JdareoHcum,  izc  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.  &c.  Also  from  its  colour 
or  age,  Vinum  alburn^  nigrum^  rubrum^  &c.  lb.  9.  s.  11.  12.  Veins, 
novxim^  recens,  homum,  of  the  present  year's  growth ;  /rtmtim,  three 
years  old ;  molUy  tene,  vetustate  edentulumy  mellow ;  a$penan  vel 
ausierwn^  harsh ;  mentm  vel  nuracum,  pare,  unmixed ;  meractt<5,  i.  e. 
fortius,  strong,  Cie.  Xat.  Z).  \\\.  31. 

The  Romans  set  down  th^  wine  on  the  table  {alteris  mensisj)  with 
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tiie  dessert,  {cum  bellariis^)  and  before  they  began  drinking,  poured 
out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  730.  viii.  ^78.  ^83.  6.  ii. 
1 01  •  This  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  done  also  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Dio.  li.  19.  Horai.  Od,  iv   5  31  • 

The  wine  wa&  brought  in  to  the  guests  in  earthen  vases  (AMPHO- 
RA, ves  Testa)^  with  handles,  (ansatcs^)  hence  called  diotje,  /jb- 
rat.  i.  9.  8.  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Ampulla)  of  glass,  (rt- 
trecB,)  leather,  (conacecs^)  or  earth,  {fglma,)  Plin.  Epist.  »v.  30. 
Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3.  xiv.  110  on  each  of  wjiich 
were  aOixcd  labels  or  small  slips  of  parchments,  (Tituli  vel  Pit- 
TACiA,  i.  e.  schedulcee  mcmbrana  excisge^  vel  tabe.Ha^)  giving  a  short 
description  of  the  quality  and  age  of  the  wine ;  thus,  Falernuh,  opi- 
MiANUM  ANNORUM  CENTUM.  Petron.  34.  Juvtnal.  V.  34.  Sometimes 
difierent  kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  set  before  the  guests  accord- 
ing to  their  diflerent  rank,  Plin*  Ep  ii.  6.  MartiaL  iii.  8<.  iv.  86. 
vi.  II.  49.  Sue/.  Ca^s.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian^  17.  JuvenaL  v.  70. 
whence  ViNUtt  DOHifiNicuM,  the  wine  drunk  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  Petron.  31.  and  canarc  civiliier^  to  be  on  a  level  with  one^s 
guest,  JuvenaL  v.  112. 

The  wine  was  mixed  (miscebatur  vel  temperabatur)  with  water  in 
a  lai^e  vase  or  bowlt  called  CRATER,  v.  ^tra^  whence  it  was  pour- 
ed into  cups,  (PocuLA,)  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names  ;  Calices,  phidlcB^  patercs^  can- 
iJi&rif  carchesia^  ciboria,  scyphi^  cymbia^  scaphia^  baiioliz^  cxdulli^ 
amy  slides,  &c  and  made  of  various  materials  ;  of  wood,  as  beech, 
faglna^  sc  poculu^  Virg.  Eclt  iii.  37.  of  earth,  Jictilia^  of  glass,  Vi- 
TRGA,  Martial,  i.  38.  JuvenaL  ii.  95.  when  when  broken  used  to  bo 
esjchanged  for  brimstone-matches,  (sulphurata  ramenta^)  Martial. 
i.  42.  4.  X.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49.  of  amber,  succina,  Id.  ix.  50.  of  brass, 
silver,  and  gold,  sometimes  beautifully  engraved  ;  hence  called 
TOREUMATA,  i.  e.  i?a*a  sculpta  vel  calata^  Cic  Verr.  iv.  18. 
ii*  5^\  Pis.  ^7.  or  adorned  with  figures  {signa  vel  si^illa)  affixed  to 
them,  called  CRUST Jl  orEMBLEMATA,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  2.3.  Ju- 
venaL i.  76.  Martial,  viii,  51.  9.  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken 
off  at  pleasure,  {exemptiliaJ)  Cic.  ibid.  2:;.  &  24.  or  with  gems, 
sometimes  taken  off  the  fingers  for  that  purpose «  Juvenal.  5.41. 
hence  called  CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  acrum  geaimatum,  Mar- 
tiaL xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  also  made  of  precious  stones,  (^irg  G.  ii.  506.  of  crys- 
tal, Senec.  de  Ira.  iii.  40.  of  amethyst  and  murra  or  porcelain,  {po^ 
cu/a  mt/rrfna),  Martial,  ix.  60  13.  x.  49.  Plin.^xxxiii.  1.  xxxvii. 
2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms  ;  some  had  handles  (Ansjr  vel  nasi). 
Virg.  EcL  vi.  17.  JuvenaL  v.  47.  usually  twisted,  (TORTILES,) 
Ovid.  Ep,  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Calices  Pterati,  i.  e.  alati  vel 
ansati.Plm  xxxvi.  26.     Some  had  none. 

There  were  slaves,  usually  beautiful  boys,  {pueri  eximid  facie 
Gell.  XV.  12.)  who  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and  serve  it 
up ;  for  which  purpose  they  used  a  small  goblet,  called  C  YATHUS, 
to  measure  it,  Plant.  Pers.  v.  2.  16.  containing  the  twelfth  part  of 
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a  sextarius,  nearly  a  quart  English ;  Hence  the  cups  Were  named 
from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  according  to  the  number  of  cya^ 
thi  which  they  contained ;  thus,  sbxtans,  a  cup  which  contained 
two  cyathi ;  Triens  vel  Trientaly  three ;  Quadrans,  four,  &c« 
Suet.  Aug.  77.  MartiaL  viii.  5h  24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Pers.  iii.  100. 
and  those  who  served  with  wine,  were  said  Ad  ctathos  stare. 
Suet.  Jul.  49.  AD  CYATHUM  STATUi»  ffof.  Od.  i.  36.  8.  or  Cyatbis- 
SARt,  Plaut   Men.  ii.  2.  29. 

They  used  also  a  less  measure  for  filling  wine  and  other  liquors, 
called  l^iGULA  or  Lingfda,  and  Cochleare,  vel  «ar,  a  spoon,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cyathm^  Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33.  23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  sometimes  cooled  with  snow,  by  means  of  a  strainer, 
CoLUM  KiVARiUH,  JUar/ta/.  xiv.  103.  velSACCUs  nivarius,  Id.  104* 
or  by  pouring  snow-water  upon  it,  Id.  v.  65.  417.  xiv.  117.  Senec. 
Ep*  79.  Plin.  xix.  4.  s.  I9. 

The  Romans  used  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another ;  bus, 
Bene  mihi,  Bene  vobis,  &c.  Plaut.  Pers-  v.  !•  20.  sometimes  in 
honour  of  a  friend  or  mistress,  Ibid.  ^  Horat.  Od*  u  27.  9.  and  used 
to  take  as  many^  cydthi,  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  TibulL 
ii.  1.  31.  Martial,  i.  72.  or  as  they  wished  years  to  them  f  hence 
they  were  said,  Ad  numerum  bibere^  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  531.  A  fre- 
quent number  was  three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces ;  or  nine,  of  the 
Muses,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Ausm.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greebs 
draok  first  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends ;  hence 
Gr£co  more  RiBERE,  dc.  VtT.  x.  26.  et  ibi  ^Ascon,  Tbey  began 
with  small  cups  and  ended  with  larger.  Ibid.  They  used  to  name 
the  person  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup;  thus,  j'ropino  tibi,  &c. 
Cic.  Tusc  i.  40.  Plaut.  Stick,  v.  4.  26.  &  30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57. 
Virg  Ma.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi.  44.  Juvenal,  v.  127. 

A  skeleton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  feasts  rn  the  time  of 
drinking;  or  the  representation  of  one,  {larva  argentea,)  Petron.  34. 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot,  ii.  78.  s.  74.  Plutarch,  in 
canviv  Sapient.  6.  upon  which  the  master  of  the  feast,  looking  at  it, 
used  to  say,  Vivamus,  duh  licet  esse  bene,  Petron.  ib.  II/ve  re  x«i 
cafirfv,  g(f(fioLi  yag  aieoAoLvttv  roiouro^.  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  shalt 
thou  be  after  death,  Herodot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  sometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers,  Virg. 
JEn.  iii.  625.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  98.  But  coronare  cratera  vel  vina^  i.  e. 
pocula^  signifies  also  to  Jill  with  wine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  528.  ^n.  i.  724. 
vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  preside  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBITER  BIBENDI,  Ma- 
gister  vel  Rex  convivii,  modiperator  vel  mndimperator^  {tfu^fl-otfiaf %K,) 
dictator,  dux,  strategus,  &c.  He  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18   ii.  7.  25.  Or.  Sen.  14.  Plaut.  Stick,  v.  4.  20. 

When  no  director  of  the  feast  was  appointed,  they  were  said 
CulpA  potare  magistrd.,  to  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased,  {culpabatur 
ille  qui  mutlum  biberety  excess  only  was  blamed,)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2. 
123.  Some  read  fcuppa  vel  cupa,  but  improperly ;  for  cupa  signifies 
either  a  large  cask  or  tun,  which  received  the  must  from  the  wine* 
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press ;  or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel  caupa^  a  woman  who  kept  a  tayem, 
{qtuB  cauponam  vel  tabemam  exercerft)  Suet*  Ner.  27.  or  for  the 
tavern  itself;  wbeDce  it  was  thought  mean  for  a  person  to  be  suppli- 
ed  with  wine,  or  from  a  retailer,  {dc  prapotaj  vel  propala,)  Cie« 
Pis.  27.  Suet.  Claud.  40. 

During  the  intervals  of  drinking,  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA,)  Plaui.  Cure.  ii.  3.  75.  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  tessera  and  laliy  Cic.  Sen.  J6. 

The  TESSERiE  bad  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  Ill  IV.  V.  VI.  like 
our  dice :  the  TALI  had  four  sides  longwise,  for  the  two  ends  were^ 
not  regarded.     On  one  side  was  marked  one  point,  (tmio,  an  ace,^ 
called  Canis  :  on  the  opposite  side  six,  Seuio,  sice) ;  on  the  two 
other  sides,  three  and  four,  {temio  et  quaiemio.)    In  playing  they 
used  three  iesseroB  and  four  tali*    Thev  were  put  in  a  box  made  in 
the  form  of  a  small  tower,  straight-necked,  wider  below  than  above, 
and  fluted  in  ringlets,  {intus  gradus  excises  habens^)  called  PRI- 
TILLUS,  pt/rgus^  turrisy   lurrictda^  phimus^  orca,  &c.  and   being 
shaken,  were  thrown  out  upon  the  gaming-board  or  table»  (FORUo, 
alveusy  vel  tabula  lusoria  aut  aUaioria.)    The  highest  or  most  fortu- 
nate throw,  {jactuSy  bolus  vel  manus^)  called  VENUS,  or  Jactds 
vsNEREus,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  Usstra^  three  sixes ;  of  the 
'  tally  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.     The  worst  or 
lowest  throw,  {jactus  pessimns  vel  damnosusy)  called  CANES  vel 
CanictdcBy  vel  vtdturiij  was,  of  the  tessercB^  three  aces ;   of  the  tali, 
when  they  were  all  the  same.     The  other  throws  were  valued  from 
their  numbers,  Cic.  Divin*  i.  13.  ii.  2L  &  59.  SueU  Aug*  71.  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  ii.  203.   Trist.  ii.  474.  ProperL  iv.  9.  20.   Flout.  Astn.  v. 
2.  55.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17.  Pers^Sat.  iii.  49.  JIfaWta/.  xiv.  14.  &c. 
When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on  the  end,  {in  caputs)  it  was  said  rectus 
cadere  vel  assistere^  Cic.  Fin.  iii.  16.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeat* 
ed.     The  throw  called  Venus  determined  the  direction  of  the  least. 
{Archiposia  in  compotatione  prindpatus^  magisieriumy  Cic.  Senect. 
14.  vel  Regnum  vmt,  Horat  Od.  i.  4.  18.)     While  throwing  the 
dice,  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  express  his  wishes,  to  invoke  or 
name  a  mistress,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  Asin»  v.  S.  55,  iv.  1.  35.   Cap^ 
itv.  i.  1.  5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

They  also  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  impar  ludebant).  Suet. 
Aug.  71.  and  at  a  game  called  DUODECIM  SCRlPTA,vel  Scrips 
tula,  or  bis  senapuncta^  Cic.  Orat  i.  50.  Non.  Marcell*  ii.  781. 
Quinctil.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a  square  table,  {tabiJa  vel  al- 
veus),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  {linece  vel  scripia),  on  which  were 
placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latrones  v.  Latnmculi,)  o(  different 
colours.  The  counters  were  moved  (promovebantury)  according  to 
throws  {boli  vel  jactus)  of  the  dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon*  The 
lines  were  intersected  by  a  transverse  line,  called  Linea  Saoba, 
which  they  did  not  pass  without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  coun- 
ters had  got  to  the  last  line,  they  were  said  to  be  itittti  vel  immoti^ 
and  the  player,  ad  ineitas^  vel  -a  redactus  reduced  to  extremity, 
Plaut*  Pcen.  iv.  2.  86.  Trin.  ii.  4.  136.  ^mam  calcem  non  posse  ciere, 
i-  e*  uniim  calculum  movercj  not  to  be  able  to  stir,  76.  In  this  game 
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there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Ter.  And.  \y.  7.  21.  Oviim 
Jlrt.  Am.  iu  203.  iii.  363.  Auscn,  Prof,  u  35.  Martial.  v'\\.  71  >  \vr.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  laH^  or  tessem  from  this  game,  and  make  it  the 
same  with  chess  among  us  Perhaps  it  was  played  both  wajs.  But 
several  particulars  concerning  the  private  games  of  the  Romans  are 
not  ascertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  bj  the 
Cornelian^  Publiciany  and  Titian  laws,  Horat.  Od-  iii.  24.  58.  except 
in  the  month  of  December,  J(far/ia/.  iv«  14.  7.  v.  85.  xiv.  1.  These 
laws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed.  Old  men  were  particu* 
larly  fond  of  such  games,  &s  not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen. 
16.  Suet.  Aug.  71.  Juvenal,  xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamester  (ALEATORES  vel  aleones)  was  held 
infamous,  Ctc.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Plin.  i\.  27. 

Augustus  used  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a  kind  of  diversion, 
similar  to  what  we  call  a  lottery  ;  by  selling  tickets,  {sortes^)  or  sealed 
tablets,  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal  price  ;  which,  when  open- 
ed or  unsealed,|entitled  the  purchasers  to  things  of  very  unequal  va- 
lue, {res  inequalis  simce  ;)  as  for  instance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces, 
another  to  a  pick-tooth,  {dentiscalpium^)  a  third  to  a  purple  robe, 
&c.  In  like  manner,  pictures  with  the  wrong  side  turned  to  the 
company,  {aversas  tahxdarum  picluras  in  convivio  venditare  soUbat,) 
so  that,  for  the  same  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles, 
of  a  Zeuxis,  or  a  Parrhasius,  and  another  the  Brst  essay  of  a  learner. 
Suet.  Aug.  75.     So  Heliogabaius,  Lamprid,  in  vita  ejus,  21. 

There  was  a  game  of  chance,  (which  is  still  common  in  ItalVv 
chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of  Jtlbrra,)  play- 
ed between  two  persons,  by  suddenly  raising  or  compressing  the 
fingers,  and  at  the  same  instant  guessing  each  at  the  number  of  the 
other ;  when  doing  thus,  they  were  said  Micare  digftis,  Cic.  divin*  ' 
ii.  4 1 .  Off.  iii.  23.  SueU  Aug,  1 3.  As  the  number  of  lingers  stretch- 
ed out  could  not  be  known  in  the  dark,  unless  those  who  played  had 
implicit  confidence  in  one  another ;  hence,  in  praising  the  virtue 
and  fidehty  of  a  man,  he  was  said  to  be  Dignus  quicum  in  tenebris 
HtCES,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  19.  Fin-  ii.  16.  s.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repasts  in  the  same  manner  they  began 
them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  653.  The  gucsta 
drank  to  the  |iealth  of  their  host,  and,  under  theCa'.sars,  to  that  of 
the  emperor,  Ibid,  et  Petron.  60.  When  about  to  go  away,  they 
sometimes  demanded  a  parting  cup,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  that  he 
might  grant  them  a  sound  sleep,  J^/aWta/.  Delphin.  i.  72. 

The  master  of  the  house,  {hcrusy  dominus^  parochus,  canm  magis' 
ter,  convivator,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35.  Martial,  xii.  48.Gell.  xiii.  1 1.) 
used  to  give  the  guests  certain  presents  at  their  departure,  called 
Apophoreta^  Suet  Aug,  75.  Gal.  55-  Vesp.  19.  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Pe- 
tron. V)0.  or  XENIA,  which  were  sometimes  sent  to  them,  Plin, 
Epist.  vi.  31.  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martial,  xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  also  put 
for  a  present  sent  from  the  provi/kes  to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin. 
hip.  V.  14.  or  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province.  Digest. 
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'i^e  presents  given  to  guests  being  of  difierent  kinds,  were  some- 
times distributed  by  lot,  Martial,  xiv.  1.  5. — 40*  144*  17(K  or  bjr 
some  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron*  41- 

III.  ROMAN  RITES  of  MARRIAGE. 

A  LEGAL  marriage*  {justum  matrimonium)  among  the  Romans 
was  made  in  three  difierent  ways,  called  usus^  confarrealio,  and  co* 
empiio. 

*  Id  the  aUte  of  New-Tork,  there  is  no  fom  of  marriage  preierxbed  by  law.  This 
saema  to  be  a  defect  in  our  leg^l  code.  The  validity  of  Uie  marriage  is  a  subject  to 
b«  determined  by  the  jary,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Cohabitation,  acknowledgment  of 
m  woman  to  be  one's  wife,  aathoriziog  persons  to  accredit  her  as  suoh,  &c.  may  be 
adduced  as  proofs  of  marriage — connexion  to  be  decided  on  br.  the  Jary.  But,  an- 
tler a  charge  of  ^igamiff  in  order  to  conviction,  an  actual  previous  marriage  must  be 
proved. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  without  marriage.  Europe,  king  of 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  this  honourable  io&titution  among  that 
people.  Afler  the  Oreeian  Commonwealths  were  settled,  marriage  was  very  much 
encouraged  by  their  laws,  (as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  though  without  much  effect) 
and  celibacy  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  punished.  The  .^/Aenf anr  had  an 
express  law,  that  commanders*  orators,  and  persons  intrusted  with  public  afiairs, 
should  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The 
lime  of  marriage  was  difierent  in  difierent  Statee.  The  Spartans  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  till  Ihey  arrived  at  their  full  strength*  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to 
have  directe^l  that  men  should  not  marry  till  they  were  35  years  of  age.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year,  which  they  preferred  for  that  purpose,  was  the  winter,  and  especial- 
ly the  month  of  January,  hence  called  XAfinxnv.  incestuous  mixtures,  though  prac- 
tised among  the  barbarous  nations,  were  reckoned  scandalous  among  the  Greelcs ; 
though  among  them,  as  originally  among  the  Hebrews,  it  seems  to  have  been  lawful 
to  marry  a  hnlf-sister,  as  appears  manifest  in  the  case  of  Miltiadet  and  Abraham, 
Most  of  the  Grecian  states  required  their  citizens  to  match  only  with  citizens.  The 
usual  ceremony,  in  promising  fidelity  among  the  Greeks,  wns  kiuing  each  other,  or 
j»H'ing  their  right  hand?,  which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Be- 
fore the  marriage  was  solemnized,  the  gods  were  to  be  consulted,  and  their  aid  im- 
plored by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  by  the  parents,  or  nearest  relations. 

In  Germany  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  Margematib^  wherein  a  man  of 
quality  cpotracting  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  gives  her  the  left  hand  in  lieu  of 
the  right;  and  stipulates  in  the  contract,  that  the  wife  shall  continue  in  her  former 
rank ;  and  tliat  the  children  rhall  be  of  the  same,  so  that  they  become  bastards  as  to 
matters  of  mheritance,  though  they  are  legitimate  in  effect.  They  cannot  bear  the 
name  or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  Princes  and  great  Lords  of  Germany  are  al- 
lowed this  kind  of  marriage ;  but  the  universities  of  Leipsie  and  Jina  have  declar- 
ed against  the  validity  of  such  contracts. 

The  Turks  have  three  Kinds  of  marriages,  and  three  sorts  of  wives;  legitimate, 
icivcs  in  Kebiji^  and  slaves.  They  marry  the  first,  hire  the  second,  and  buy  the  third. 
Among  the  savage  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  hatband,  from  her  father,  or  relations  having  authority  over  her.  The  con- 
clusion of  n  bargain  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has 
therefore  become  the  usual  form  or  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages. 

The  Hebrews  also  purchased  their  wivc^,  by  paying  down  a  competent  dowry  for 
them;  VLnd^ArisMU  makes  the  purchase  of  their  wives  among  the  ancient  Grecians, 
an  argument  to  prove  them  an  uncivilized  people. 

By  our  law,  nil  persons  may  marry,  but  such  as  are  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God. 
The  legal  disabilities  are,  therefore,  1.  Too  near  relationship  by  consanguinity,  or  af- 
finity. 2.  Precontract,  or  another  husband  or  wife  living.  .3  Want  of  age  sufficient 
to  contract  matrimony ;  thus  :  if  a  boy  under  14,  or  girl  under  12,  marries,  when 
either  comes  to  the  age  of  consent,  they  may  disagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void. 
4.  Bodily  infirmity  or  incapacity  of  perfoiming  the  duties  of  marriage. 

Sec  EncycL  Brilt.  Artksle  Mar7»^e.— E. 
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%•  US,US,  usage  or  prescriptioD,  was  wbea  a  woman,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whote 
year,  {matrimonii  causd^)  without  being  absent  three  Dights:  and 
thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  prescription,  {usu  capia 
fuity)  Gell.  iii.  ?•  If  absent  for  three  nights,  {trinoctiimtj)  she  was 
said  esse  usurpata  or  Use  usurpatum  sc«  suum  jus^  to  have  interrupt- 
ed the  prescription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage,  Usurpatio  est 
enim  usucapionis  interruption  Gell.  iii.  2.  D.  41.  3  2.  See  p.  56. 

2.  CONFARREATIO  was,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined 
in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  or  Flamen  Dialis^  in  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  and  by  tastii^  a 
cake  made  of  salt,  water,  and  flour,  called  FAR,  or  Panis  Fareeus, 
Tel  Farreum  libum;  which  was  oflered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  Dionys.  ii.  25.  Serv*  ad  Virg.  6.  i.  31.  JKn.  iv.  104,  P/in. 
xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be 
dissolved  by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  DIFFARREATIO, 
Festus.  By  it,  a  woman  was  said  to  come  into  the  possession  or 
power  of  her  husband,  by  the  sacred  laws,  (xar«t  v«|jlii(  is^^  Jt^ip  €vweKr 
iciv,  in  mamtm^  i.  e-  potestatem  viri  convenire,)  She  thus  became 
\  partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites ;  those  of  the  Penates  as 
well  as  of  the  Lares^  (See  p.  243)  If  he  died  intestate,  and  without 
children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter*  If  he  left 
children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.  If  she  committed  any 
fault,  the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and 
punished  her  at  pleasure,  Dionys,  ii.  25.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  Suet.  Tib.  35. 
Tacit,  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  punishment  of  women  publicly  condemn- 
ed, was  sometimes  also  left  to  their  relations,  Liv*  xxxix*  18.  Vol. 
Max,  vi«  3.  5. 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIMI  et 
MATRIM I,  Serv.  ibid,  often  employed  for  particular  purposes  in 
sacred  solemnities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  utc.  Resp.  Harm  1 1.  Tacit,  Hist. 
iv.  53.  Certain  priests  were  chosen  only  from  among  them  ;  as  the 
jF7amm  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  JinnaL  iv.  16.  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
GelL  1.12.  According  to  Festus^  those  were  so  called  whose  parents 
were  both  alive:  if  only  the  father  was  alive,  Patrimij  vel  -es;  if 
only  the  mother,  matrimi^  vel  -ea.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  Patri- 
MA  VIRGO,  Catull.  i.  9.  because  she  had  no  mother ;  and  a  man  who 
had  children,  while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Pater  Patriuds, 
Festus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  disuse. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of 
marriage,'Usus  and  coemptio, /^ro  iF7acc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a  kind  of  mutual  purchase,  (emptio,  vendi- 
tion) when  a  man  and  woman  were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  an- 
other a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain  words,  Cic.  Orai. 
i.  57.  The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  willing  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  his  family,  An  sibi  mater  fahiltas  esse  vellet?  She  an- 
swered, that  she  was,  se  vblle.  In  the  same  manner,  the  woman 
asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a  similar  answer,  Boeth*  in  Cic.  Topic*  3. 
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The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.     The  wo- 
man was  to  the  basbaod  in  the  place  of  a  daughter,  and  he  to  her 
as  a  father,  Serv^  in  Virg.  6.  1 .  31  •     She  assumed  his  name,  together 
with  her  own ;  as,  Antonia  Drusij  Domitia  Bibuli^  ire. — She  resigned 
to  him  all  her  goods,  7er.  Jndr.  i.  5.  61  •  Ctc.  Top.  iv.  and  acknow* 
ledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master,  (Dominus,)  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  103. 
214.     The  goods  which  a  woman  brought  to  her  h.isband,  besides 
her  portion,  were  called  PARAPHERNA,  -orum^  or  bona  parapher- 
naliom     In  the  first  days  of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  small  ; 
that  given  by  the  senate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  1 1,000 
asses  of  brass,  35/.  10^.  5  J.  sterling  ;  and  one  Meguillia  was  surnamed 
DoTATA,  or  the  ereat  fortune,  because  she  had  50,000  asses,  u  e. 
161/.  7s.  6 J.  sterling.   VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  10.     But  afterwards,  upon 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  became 
greater,  Decies  centenaj  sc.  sestertiaj  8072/.  18$.  4d.  sterling;  Mar- 
tiaL  ii.  65.  5.  xi.  24.  Z.Juotnal.  \\.  136.  the  usual  portion  of  a  lady 
of  Senatorian  v^xik^JuvtnaL  x.  355.  Some  had  ducenties,  161,458/. 
6s.  Sd.  sterling;  Martial,  v.  38. 34. 

Sometimes  the  wife  reserved  to  herself  (rec«;pi/,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  55> 
Topic.  26.  vel  excepit^  u  e.  in  usum  swim  reservavit)  a  part  of  the 
dowry;  hence  called  Dos  recepticia.  DIGEST,  and  a  slave,  who 
was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Seavus  recepticius, 
Gell.  xvii.  6.  ornoTALXs,  Plant,  Asin.  i.  I.  72, 

Some  think  that  camptio  was  used  as  an  accessory  rite  to  confar^ 
reatio^  and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ;  from  Cic. 
Flacc.34. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Ron^ans  ; 
but  prevailed  also  among  other  nations,  as  the  Hebreivs,  Gen.  xxix. 
18.  1.  Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians,  Xenoph^  Anah,  vii.  Herodot. 
Terpsich.  init.  the  Greeks,  Euripid.  Med.  232.  the  Germans, Tczcir. 
dc  Mor.  G.  18.  &c.  the  Cantahri  in  Spain,  Slrab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  Odi/ss.  viii.  317.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  31. 

Some  say,  that  a  yoke  (jugum)  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a 
man  and  woman  about  to  be  married ;  whence  they  were  called 
coNJUOES,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv.  16.  But  others  think  this  expres- 
sion merely  metaphorical  ;  as, Hbra/.  Od.  ii.  b-Plaui.  Cure.  i.  I.  50. 
A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  CONTUBER- 
NfUM ;  the  slaves  themselves  Contubeknales,  (see  p.  50.)  or 
when  a  free  man  lived  with  a  woman  not  married,  (Concobinatus,) 
Suet.  Vesp,  3.  in  which  case,  the  woman  was  called  Concubina, 
Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  40.  Pellaca,Smc^  Fc^;?.  21.  or  Pellex,  ywapropric 
fnit  ejus,  qui  uxorem  kaberet^  Festus.  Plant.  Rud.  v.  4.  3.  Gell.  iv. 
3.  thus,  Pellex'  REGiNiE,  Siut,  Obs.  49.  FiLiiE,  Cic  Cluent.  70. 
Juvenal,  u.  51.  Sokokis^  Ovid- Met,  vh  537.  £pii«.  9.  132.  Jovis, 
i.  c.  lo,  lb,  xiv.  95.  et  alibi  passim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matron/b,  or  matrcs  familias,  Gell. 
xviii.  6.  opposed  to  meretrir.es^  prostitutCB^  scorta^  &c. 

There  could  be  no  just  or  legal  marriage  (NUPTI-fi)  jxisivm 
matrimonium^  eonnubiitm^  c'onjugium,  vel  consortium^  i.  e.  eademfor' 
tuna  aut  conditio,  (for  better,  for  worcc,)  unless  between  Roman  citi- 
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zcns;  No;m  erat  cum  EXTEaNO  coknubium,  Sen^c.  Ben,  W,  35. 
withoQt  a  particular  permission  for  that  purpose,  obtained  first  from 
the  people  or  senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  emperors,  Ltp.  xxxviii. 
36.  Uipian.  Fragm.  v.  4.  Conjuge  barhara  tcrpis  maritvs  vixii, 
Herat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed 
even  to  many  a  freed-woman,  Liv*  xxxix.  13.  hence  Antony  is  re- 
proached by  Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a 
freed-man,  Plin.  ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  he  afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome 
for  naarrying  Cleopatra^  a  foreigner,  before  he  divorced  Octavia ;  but 
this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage,  Plutarch,  in  Anton* 

By  the  Lex  Papi  a  Pofpjsa,  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed.  On- 
ly senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to  marry  a 
U'eed-woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  Dio.  Iir.  16. 
But  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted 
freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  the  same  country,  Liv.  viii.  14.  ix.  43.  xlv.  29. 
and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  states  of  Italy  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor  their  criers  to  use  it  ia 
auctions,  without  permission,  Liv.  xl.  42. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  a 
foreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called  HYBRIDS 
or  Ibrtda:^  vel  -des*  Horai.  Sal.  \.  7.  2.  Sutt.  Aug.  19.  the  general 
name  of  animals  of  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  mongrels^  {animalia  ambigena^  vel  bigenera,  musimd' 
nes^  Umbriy  &c.)  as  a  mule,  from  an  horse  and  an  ass ;  a  dog  from  a 
hound  and  a  cur,  (canis  ex  venatico  et  gregario,)  Plin.  viii.  5.  hence 
applied  to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  de 
Bell,  Afr»  19.  Martial,  vi.  39.  viii.  22.  and  the  words  compounded 
from  different  languages. 

The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI;  all 
others  illegitimi*  Of  the  latter,  tnere  were  four  kinds  :  Natura- 
LES,  ex  concubina^  Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  scorto  et  tncerto  patre  ; 
Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  101 .  Adllterini  et  incestuosi.  There  were 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which  marriage  was  prohi* 
bited,  as  between  a  brother  and  sister ;  an  uncle  and  niece,  &e. 
Such  connexion  was  called  INCESTUS,  -ib,  vel  -wm,  Suet.  CI.  26. 
Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  4.  5.  &  8.  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin,  Suet* 
Domit.  8.  These  degrees  were  more  or  less  extended,  or  contract- 
ed, at  difierent  times,  P/u/arcA.  Quasi.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6. 7. 
Liv.  i.  42.  &  46.  xlii.  34.  Suet.  Aug.  63.  Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Su€t.  Jul.  52.  Cic.  de.  Qrat.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage,*  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  tweWe  for  girls,  Festus. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants^  to  avoid  the  penalties  of 

*  See  next  note  following. 
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the  law  against  bachelors :  bat  Aagustus  ordained,  that  do  nuptial 
engagement  should  be  Talid,  which  was  made  more  than  two  yters 
before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage ;  that  is,  below  ten,  Dio*  Nr, 
16.  Ivi.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This,  however,  was  not  always  obserred, 
/;  17.  Digest.  xkHu  til.  i.  de  SponsaL 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  guardisfbs,  Cic.  Flacc.  35*  Hence  a  father 
was  said  spondere^  vel  despondere  Jiliam  aut  JUiwn^  Cic.  Att.  i.  3. 
Ter.  And.  i.  I.  75.  Tacit.  Agric«  9.  adding  these  words,  QuiE  res 

B.ECTE  VERTAT  :    Or  Dll  BENE  VERTANT,  Plaut.  Aid.  ii.  2.  4  1  •  &  49. 

ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  wo* 
man's  father,  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage 
contract,  which  was  written  on  tables  {Ugitima  tabella^)  and  sealed, 
Juvenal,  ii.  1 19.  vi.  95.  &  199.  x.  336.  This  contract  was  called 
SPONSALIA,  •orum^  v^l  -turn,  espousals  ;  the  man  who  was  betroth* 
ed  or  affianced,  SPONSUS,  and  the  woman  SPONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4. 
Suet.  Aug.  53.  CI.  1 2.  or  PACTA,  Plaut.  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Trin.  ii. 
4.  99.  as  before,  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44.  and  SPERA- 
TUS,  Ovid.  Ep.  xu  propefinem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  stipulation,  An  spondes?  Spondeo.  Then  likewise  the 
dowry  was  promised,  Plaut.  Trin.  v.  2.  34.  Terent.  And.  v.  4.  47. 
to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage  day,  Suet,  CI.  26.  Juvenal,  x.  335. 
or  afterwards,  usually  at  three  separate  payments,  {trihus pensioni- 
bus^)  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  i"  ult.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  com- 
monly a  feast;  and  the  man  gave  the  woman  a  ring,  (annulus  pronu- 
bus^)  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvenal,  vi.  S7.  which  she  put  op  her  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  least ;  because  it  was  believed,  a  nerve 
reached  from  thence  to  the  heart,  Macrob.  Sat,  vii.  1 5. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter,  And.  i.  1.  15. 
Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate ;  as  the  Kalen(}s,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole 
month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nubere  vulgus  ait,  Ovid,  Fast. 
y.  490.  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  85.  and  those  days  which  were  called 
Atri,  marked  in  the  kalendar  with  black  ;  also  certain  festivals,  as 
that  of  the  Sa/u,  Parentalia^  ire  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  But  widows 
might  marry  on  those  days,  Ibid.  Plut.  Q.  Rom.  103. 

The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June, 
Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  221.  Plutarch-  Ibid. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract,  (spon- 
salia  dissolvere,  infirmare^  vel  infringere,)  which  they  expressed  thus, 
CoNDiTioNE  TUA  NON  UTOR,  it  was  Called  REPUdIUM.  Hence, 
Repudiatus  repetor,  after  being  rejected,  I  am  sought  back,  Ter.  And, 
i.  6.  15.  and  when  a  man  or  woman,  after  signing  the  contract,  sent 
notice  that  they  wished  to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  said.  Re- 
pudium  ei  vel  amicis  ejus  mittere^  remitlere^  vel  renvncxare^  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv,  3.  72.  v.  6.  35.  Plaut.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudiare 
also  signifies,  to  divorce  either  a  wife.  Suet.  Cms.  i.  or  a  husband, 
Quinctil.  vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
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bordered  with  a  parple  fringCt  or  embroidered  ribands,  {segmenta  ei 
longi  habitus^  Juvenal,  ii.  124.)  thought  to  be  the  same  with  tunica 
RECTA,  P/m.  viii-  48.  bound  with  a  girdle,  Litcan.  ii.  362.  made  of 
wool,  (ZONA  vel  cingulum  laneum^)  tied  in  a  knot,  called  nodos 
HurcuUus^  which  tne  husband  untied  («o/ve6a/),  Ovid.  £p.  ii«  1 16. 
Festus.  Her  face  was  covered  (NUBEBATUR)  with  a  red  or 
flame-coloured  veil,  {luieum  FLAMMEUM,}  vel  -us,  to  denote  her 
modesty,  Lucan.  ii.  361.  Juvenal,  ii.  124.  vi.  224.  el  Seal,  in  loc* 
X.  334.  MarliaL  xii.  4'i-  Plin.  xxi.  8.  hence  Nubere.  €C.  st  xiro^  to 
marry  a  husband  :  dare^  vel  collocare  Jiliain  nupium  v.  nuptuif  i«  e« 
in  matrimonium  dare^  to  marry  a  daughter,  or  dispose  of  her  in  mar- 
riage. Here  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear, 
Plut,  in  RomuL  et  Quasi  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fasl,\'\*  560.  and  crown- 
ed with  flowers,  CaluL  lix.  6.  Her  shoes  were  of  the  same  colour 
with  her  veil,  {lulei  50cct,)Catul.  lix-  10.  Plaut.  Cas.  prol.  89.  Cic« 
Ciuet.  5.  Divin.  i.  i6.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  Suet.  CI.  26.  Tacit.  Ann.  xi. 
27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  I.  ,     . 

No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  consulting  the  auspices,  Juv. 
X.  336.  Ctc.  Uiv.  i.  16.  Cluent  5.  &  16.  PlauL  Gas.  prol.  86.  SueL 
Claud.  26.  Tacil,  Ann.  xi.  27.  Ijucan.  ii.  371.  and  ofiering  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  ^irg.  JEn. 
IV.  59.  Anciently,  a  hog  was  sacrificed,  Vurm,  R,  R.  ii.  4.  The  gall 
of  the  victim  was  always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  signify  the 
removal  of  all  bitterness  from  marriage,  Plutarch',  pracep.  conjug^ 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the  bride-s 
father,  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  conducted 
(DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebalur)  lo  her  husband's  house.  She  was 
taken  apparently  by  force  {abripiebalur)  from  the  arms  of  her  mother 
or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of  the  violence  used  to  the  Sabine 
women.  Three  boys,  whose  parents  were  alive,  attended  her ;  two 
of  them,  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a  flambeau 
of  pine  or  thorn  before,  ( 7<eda  pinea  vel  spinea^)  Fqstus ;  Catull.  lix. 
16.  Plin  xvi.  18.  Propert.  iv.  I^.  46.  There  were  five  other  torches 
carried  before  her,  (called  Faces  Ndptiales,  Cic.  Cluent.  6.  Ma- 
KiTMy  Ovid  Ep.  xi.  101.  Leqitiuie,  Lucan.  ii.  356.)  Plutarch. 
Q.  Rom-  2.  Hence  T-«da  is  put  for  marriage,  Virg.  Mih.  iv.  18. 
Ovid.  Mel.  iv.  60. 

Maid-servants  followed  with  a  distafi*,  a'spindle  and  wool  ;  {coins 
compta,  el  fusus  cum  stamine^)  intimating,  that  she  was  to  labour  at 
spinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  Plin-  viii.  48.  s.  74.  Ovid, 
Fast.  ii.  741.  Liv.  i  57.  and  as  some  of  the  most  illustrious  did  in 
later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  seldom  worn  any  thing 
but  the  manufacture  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  nieces,  at  least 
for  his  domestic  robes,  Suel.  Aug,  73. 

A  boy,  named  CAMI LLUS,  carried  in  a  covered  vase,  called  Cc- 
MERUM,  vel  -a,  the  bride's  utensils,  (nubentis  utensilia)  Feslus  ; 
and  playthings  for  children,  (Crepundia,)  Plaul.  CisU  Hi.  1.  5. 
Rud,  iv.  4.  no. 

A  great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nuptial  pro- 
cession, {pompam  nuptialem  ducebant,)  which  was  called   OFFI- 
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CIUM,  JuoenMl  ii.  132,  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cat.  25.  Claud.  36.  ^er.28« 
Hence  DUCERE  tcxorem,  sc.  domum^  to  marry  a  wife.  The  boys 
repeated  jests  and  railleries  (sales  et  convicia)  as  she  passed  aloDg, 
Lucan.  ii.  369.  Festus^  Cafull.  Itx.  127. 

The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were  adorned 
with  leares  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry,  Juvenal,  vi. 
51.  79.  &  226. 

When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  asked  who  she  was,  she  an- 
swered, Ubi  tu  Caius,  iRi  Eoo  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  iu  Dominus  et  pater 
famUiasy  ubi  ego  Domina  et  mater familias.  '  A  new  married  women 
was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Cacilia  or  Tanaquil^  the  wife  of  Tar- 
qninius  Prisons,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  spinster  (/a-* 
nifica)  and  house-wife,  Cic,  Mur.  12.  Quinctii.  i.  7.  Festus.  Her 
distaflfand  spindle  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sangus  or  Hercules, 
Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  of  her  husband  with  woollen  fil- 
lets, PUn,  xxix.  2.  8.  9.  Lucan.  ii.  355.  Serv.  in  Virg-  ^n.  iv.  458. 
and  auointed  {yngtbat)  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert 
fascination  or  enchantments ;  whence  she  was  called  UXOR,  quasi 
Unxor,  Serv,  ibid.  Plin,  xxviii.  9.  8.37. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  Luean,  ibid.  Plutarch,  in  Ro- 
mul.  et  qucBst.  Rom.  29.  or  gently  stepped  over  it  Plant.  Cos.  iv.  4. 
1.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  because  the 
threshold  was  sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  virgins,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to 
denote  her  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family,  Fes- 
tvLs.  A  sheep's  skin  was  spread  below  her ;  intimating,  that  she 
was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of  wool,  Plutarch-  quast.  Rom*  31. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  touched  fire  and  water ;  because  all  things 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements,  Plutarch. 
Q  Rom.  1.  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fast,  iv  792.  jirt.  Am. 
ii.  598.  with  the  water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  iv. 
167. 

The  husband  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  feast  (C^NA  NUPTIA- 
LIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  at- 
tendants, Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  "ib.  Juvenal,  vi.  201. 

Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song,  (EPITHALA- 
MIUM,)  Hymenjsus  vel  -um,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial,  iii.  93.  25. 
Catull.  61.  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  7.  87.  They  often 
repeated.  To  Hymen  rlYHENiSE,  Plaut.  Cas.  iv.  3.  and  Thalassio, 
Martial,  i.  36.  6  from  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  Thalassus  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Martial,  xiii.  42.  5.  or  from 
one  Talassius^  who  lived  in  great  happiness  with  his  wife,  FestuSj 
Liv.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wish  the  new-married  couple  the  like  felicity, 
Plutarch,  in  Pomp*  (or  from  rmhaxfia^  lanificium^  Plutarch,  in  Ro- 
mulo.)  These  words  used  also  to  be  resounded  by  the  attendants 
of  the  bride  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house.  Martial,  ibid.  Ovid, 
Ep.  xii.  143.  xiv.  27.  Hence  Hymemzos  canere^  to  sing  the  nup- 
tial song,   Virg.  Mn.  vii.  398.  vel  Ht/menoea^  sc.  carmina,  Ovid. 
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Art*  Atn*  i.  5G3.  Ifyrnmmi  tnconceaai^  forbidden  nuptials,  Virg,  JEn^ 
i.  651.  vetitu  vi.  623.  ^ 

After  supper,  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bed-chamber  (m  iAo- 
lamum)  by  matrons  who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband , 
called  PramAmy  Festos ;  and  laid  (coUocabatur)  in  the  nuptial 
couch,  {Uctus  genialis^)  which  Was  magnificently  adorned,  CattdL 
lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  {in  atrio  vel  aii/a,  Herat.  £p  i.  K 
$7.)  oppose  (€dversuB')  to  the  door,  and  covered  with  flowers,  Cic. 
ClmnU  5.  QUulL  lis*  192.  Dotiat.  ui  Ter.  £tm.  iii.  5. 4&.  Juveno/* 
X.  334.  Tacit  ^nn.  xv.  37.  Pn^ptrL  iv.  1 1.  81.  QM.  xvi.  9.  some- 
times in  the  garden,  Juuenal,  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  used  for 
that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Propert  iv.  13. 
85*  iv.  9.  59*  There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  So- 
Bious,  Pertunda,  &c.  Arnob.  iv.  Augustio.  de  civ.  Dei.  vi.  9. 
Nuptial  songs  were  sung  by  young  women  before  the  door  till  mid- 
night, Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  675.  695.  hence  called  Epithalahia.  The 
husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  Plin.  xv.  32.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  Eel.  viii.  30.  CatulL  lix.  131  intimating  that  he  dropt  boy- 
ish amusements,  and  thenceforth  was  to  act  as  a  man.  Hence  nu- 
ces  relinquere^  to  leave  trifles,  and  mind  serious  business,  Pers-  i.  10.  or 
from  boys  playing  witii  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Suttumaliuj  Suet.  Aug. 
83.  Martial,  v.  85.  xiv.  I.  12.  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden, 
ib.  18.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  consecrated  their  play- 
things and  dolls  or  babies  (PUP-E)  to  Venus,  Pers-  ii.  70.  The 
guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents,  {^pophoretaj)  Martial, 
xiv.  1  •  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day,  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband,  call- 
ed REPOTI  A, -onim,  Festus.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when  presents 
were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations  ;  aqd  she  began 
to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites,  Maerob, 
SatA, 15. 

A  woman  afler  marriage  retained  her  former  name  ;  as  Julia, 
Tullia^  Octavia^  Paulla^  Valeria,  &c.  joined  to  that  of  her  husband  ; 
as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan.  ii.*  344.  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentur  Ci- 
ceranis,  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage, 
was  by  the  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  the 
wife,  Plutarch'  in  Romulo  ;  as  by  the  Jewish  law,  'Deutr  xxiv,  1. 
not  however  without  a  just  cause,  Festus  in  SONTICUM.  A 
groundless  or  unjust  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects  ; 
of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  Plutarch,  ibid. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,*  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal 

'''  By  tha  law  of  the  State  of  New- York,  a  Divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  is  allow- 
able ooly  ^1  case  ofaduUery.    The  Chaocellor  is  the  jiidg;e. 

The  Le^lature  have,  however,  granted  divorces  by  law  on  other  greands. 

In  Scotland,  the  parties  living:  together,  as  man  and  wife,  or  declaring  themselves 
sa  before  witnesses,  makes  a  valid  though  informal  marriage. 

The  propriety  of  tlie  marriage  union  will  appear  from  this  circamstance»  tliatfrom 
the  registers  kept,  aad  computations  made  by  Grant,  Duhmn,  Price f  and  others^ 
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/ 
faith,  used  poison  to  destroy  his  oiTspring,  or  brought  opon  him  sup- 
posititious children ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  eve» 
drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge,  Plutarch,  ibid.  Gell.  %» 23.  Pliiu 
xiv,  12.  In  these  cases,  the  tiusband  judged  together  with  his  wife*9 
relations,  Dionys,  li.  25.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
into  the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  Phil,  \u  28. 

Although  the  law  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  there 
was  DO  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  5^0  years.  Sp. 
Canrelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although  fond 
of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  citi^ 
zeos,  lusorum  se  liberum  qimrcndorum  gratid  habihirum^  that  he 
would  marry  to  have  children,  GeU.  iv.  3.  Val.  Max.  ii.  K  4.  Dio* 
njfs.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent ;  not  only  for  important 
reasons,  Suet,  Aug.  62.  Claud.  26.  Ker.  35*  but  often  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  ]  1.  &  12.  Dio  46.  18.  Plutarch, 
in  Lm  Paidlott  Cicerone  Juvenal,  vi.  147.  Caesar,  when  he  divorced 
Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodius  had  got  admission  to 
his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music-girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  Cic.  Sext.  34.  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  thing  that  was  said  iagainst  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with 
a  wife  who  had  once  been  suspected,  Dio,  37.  45.  Suet.  Cat.  6* 
Cic.  Alt,  1.  12. 

if  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry,  VaL  Max. 
viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the 
dowry  was  restored  to  her.  When  the  separation  was  voluntary  on 
both  sides,  {cum  bona  gratia,  a  se  invicein  discedebant,)  she  some* 
times  also  retained*  the  nuptial  presents  of  her  husband,  Ovid,  dt 
Rem.  Am.  669. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  w^ 
exercised  by  the  women  as  bylhe  men.  ^ome  think  that  right  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation  of  the 
Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade,  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  case  :  for  it  appears,  they  did  not  enjoy  it  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus;  Mercat.  iv.  6.  only  if  a  man  was  absent  for  a  certain 
time,  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plaui^ 
Stick,  i.  1.  29.  Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands, 
so  (Vequently  and  with  so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reck^ 
oned  their  years  not  from  the  number  of  Consuls,  but  of  husbands, 
de  benef.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  Fiunt  octo  marili  qninque  per  auium- 
nos^  vi.  223.  Martial,  vi.  7.  often  without  any  just  cause,  Cic.  Fam* 
viii.  7.  But  a  freed-woman,  if  married  to  her  patron,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  divorce  him,  (ci  rcpudium  mitterc.) 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  license  of  bona  gratia 

the  proportion  of  males  born,  to  females,  is  as  14  to  13  ;  and  that  tbe  number^ 
mules  tiTat  die  io  iiifancy,  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  females ;  besides  the  pe* 
culiar  disasters  to  which  males  are  liable,  prove  an  additional  cause  of  th«  dimiaa* 
tioa  of  ibe  number  of  malw.— Sec  Encyl.  BriU.    Article  MinrSiliS^.'^E. 
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divorces,  as  they  are  called,  SueL  Aug.  34.  and  likewise  Domittan. 
They  still  however  prevailed^  although  the  women  who  made  them 
were  by  no  means  respectable,  Qua  nubit  toties^  non  nubity  adulicra 
tege  est,  MartiaL  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  said  m^wniKvistv,  dimittere  uxorem  ;  and  the  woman 
iivoAsix^eif,  relinguere  vel  deserere  virum  ;  both,  Facere  divorlium  cum 
uxore  vel  viro,  a  viroy  vel  ab  uxore,  Ctc.  Fam.  viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34. 

A  divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies,  accord* 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated* 

A  marriage  contracted  by  confarreatio,  was  dissolved  by  a  sacrifice 
called  DIFFARREA^riO,Fi?5/t<5 ;  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  when  a  separation  (discidium)  took  place  betwixt  the 
Uamen  of  Jupiter  and  bis  wife,  (i7ami'ntca,)  Quaest.  Rom. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  coemption  was  dissolved  by  a  kind  of 
release^  called  REMANCIPATIO,  Id,  In  this  manner,  Cato  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife  Marcia  to  Hortensius, 
ritUarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero,  his  wife  Livta  to  Augustus,  even 
when  big  with  child,  Tacit  Ann.  v.  1.  Dio.  48.  44.  VelU  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a  divorce  was  made  with  fewer  ceremonies ;  in  pre- 
sence of  seven  witnesses,  the  marri^e-cont,ract  was  torn,  {Tahtda 
nupiialts  vel  dotales  frangebantur^)  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  30.  Juvenal,  ix. 
75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  (claves  adimebantur^)  Cic. 
Phi),  ii.  30.  then  certain  words  were  pronounced  by  a  freed-man, 
or  by  the  husband  himself,  Res  tuas  tibi  habs  vel  -eto  ;  Tuas 

KES  TIBI  AGITO  ;   Exi,  EXI  OCYUS  ;^ADE  FORAS,    I  FORAS,  MULIER  ; 

€EDE  noMO,  PlaiU.  CcBsin.  ii.  2.  36.  Ctc.  deOrat.  i.  40.  Plaui.Amph, 
iii.  e.  47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Jur.  vi.  145.  Mart.  x.  42.  xi.  105.  /. 
S.  &  9.  D.  <2e  divort  -  Hence  Exigerefcrasj  vel  ejicere^  to  divorce, 
Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce  (nun- 
cttrni  remittebaty)  Cic.  Att  i.  10.  on  which  similar  words  were  in- 
scribed.    This  was  called  matrimonii  renukciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her  whole 
portion  was  restored  to  her  ;  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually  by 
three  different  payments,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25. 

There  was  sometimes  an  action,  ^(actio  MALiE  tractatiqnis,)  to 
determine  by  whose  fault  the  divorce  was  made,  Ctc.  Top.A.Quinc- 
til.  vii.  3.  declam.  viii.  18.  383.  When  the  divorce  was  made  by 
the  wife,  bhe  said,  Valeas,  tibi  habeas  tuas  res,  reddas  meas  ; 
Plaui.  Amph.  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registers  {acta\  Cic.  Fam. 
yiii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef*  as  marriages,  Jurena/,  ii.  136.  births,  7d  ix. 
84.  and  funerals.  Suet.  Ktr.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  husbands  at 
least  ten  months,  Senec.  Epist.  65.  and  if  they  married  within  that 
time,  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de  secund.  nvpt.  but  men 
were  under  no  such  restriction. 

t  M.  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Faus- 
tina, lived  with  a  concubine,  {ru  tot  liberis  superduceret  novercam.) 
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that  he  might  Qo^ring  in  a  step-mother  on  his  children,  Capitiflhu 
in  vita  ejtiSj  fin. 

Second  marriages  tn  women*  were  not  esteemed  henourabTe,  and 
those  who  had  b^n  married  bat  to  one  hasband,  or  who  remained 
in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  respect :  Hence  UNI V IRA 
is  often  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  So 
Uni  nupta,  Properi.  iv«  u//.  Such  as  married  a  second  time  were 
not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female  Fortune, 
(Fortuna  muliebris^)  Dionys.  viii.  56.  Yah  Max.  t.  8.  4.  Serv.  in 
Virg.  £n«  iv«  19.  Festus  in  PudiciticB  signimi*  Amonp  the  Germans, 
C&cond  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law,  Tacit,  dt  Mor,  Germ,  1 9. 

IV.  ROMA^''  FUNERALS. 

The  Romans  paid  thci  greatest  attention  to  funeral-rites,  because 
they  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  unburied  were  not  admitted  into 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  ;  or  at  least  wandered  a  hundred  years  along 
the  river  Styx,  before  they  .were  allowed  to  cross  it ;  for  which  rea- 
son, if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  erected  to 
them  an  empty  tomb,  (Tumulus  inanis,  xsvoroe^ov,  Cenotaphium^)  at 
which  they  performed  the  usual  solemnities,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  304.  vi. 
326.  505.  Stat.  Thcb.  xii.  16^.  and  if  they  happened  to  see  a  dead 
body,  they  always  threw  some  earth  upon  it,  Ib»  3G5.  Horat,  Od.  i. 
28.  23.  8z  36.  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  so,  was  obliged  to  ex- 
piate his  crime,  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres,  Festus  in  Pracidanea 
AGBfA  :  Hence  no  kind  of  death  was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck, 
Ov.  Trist.  i.  2.  51.  Hence  also,  Rite  condere  manes,  to  bury  in  due 
form,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  sepulchro^  Vii^.  JEn.  iii.  68. 
See  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  2.  66*  Suet.  Cal.  59.  and  to  want  the  due  rites 
was  esteemed  the  greatest  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep.  x.  )  19. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation 
present  endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth, 
[extrenviim  spiritum  ore  excipere  :)  Cic.  Vcr.  v.  45.  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  684. 
for  they  believed  that  the  soul  or  living  principle  (ANIMA)  then 
went  out  at  the  mouth :  Hence  the  soul  of  an  old  person  {anima  se- 
nilis)  was  said  in  primis  labris  esse,  Senec  Ep.  30.  or  in  ore  prima 
tenerif  Id.  Here.  lur.  1310.  so  animam  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of 

*  Iq  the  pf  imiiive  church,  a  second  marriage  Tvas  accounted  no  pther  than  a  law- 
ful ocmcubioage,  or  a  species  of  bigamy ;  and  there  arc  some  ancient  canons,  which 
forbid  the  ecclesiastics  from  beings  present  at  second  marringef. 

Marriage,  by  the  Motaic  law,  was  subject  to  several  restrietions.  A  man  was  for- 
bidden  to  marry  his  brother'e  widow,  unless  he  died  without  issued  inwhich  case,  it 
was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbidden  to  marry  a  Wife's  sister,  ai  least  while 
the  wife  was  living;  which  yas  not  forbidden  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
stance of  Jacob.  The  ancient  Roman  law  is  silent  on  this  head  ;  and  Pacinian  is 
the  first  who  mentions  it,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Caraealla,  The  subseqpent 
lawyers  stretdied  the  bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  that  they  placed  adoption  on  the  same 
footing  with  nature. 

Affinity,  according  to  the  modern  Canonuis^  renders  marriage  unlawful  to  the  4tli 
generation  inclusive ;  but  this  i»  to  be  understood  of  direct  affinity ;  and  net  that 
which  is  secondary  or  collateral.    Jfflnis,  met  qfinis^  non  est  ajflnis  meus, 

Encycl  Briit.    Article  !\f  arriage«-«— IC 
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deatlf^  Liv,  »xvi.  I4,  €ic*  Fani.  riii.  13.  Tusc.  i.  9.  Seme,  Ep*  lOt* 
Animam  dart^  cfflare^  exhaiare^  exspirare^  effundtrt^  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  also  pulled  off  their  rings,  SuH.  'Vih.  73.  PUn.  xxxi.  I. 
which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they  were  placed  on 
the  funqral  pile.     Fropert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  nearest  relation  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
Vtrg.  Mn.  ix.  487.  Ovid,  Her.  i.  102.  &  1 13.  ii.  120.  x.  120.  Lucan. 
ill.  740.  probably  to  make  them  appear  less  ghastly,  Snct.  J^er.  49. 
The  eyes  were  afterwards  opened  on  the  funeral  pile,  Piin.  xi.  37. 
8.  55p  When  the  eyes  were  closed,  they  called  (inclamabant)  upon 
the  deceased  by  name  several  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  3d 
43.  repeating  ave  or  vale,  CatvlL  xcviii.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  62. 
Fast.  iv.  852.  whence  corpora  nondvm  conclamata,  just  expiring, 
Lucan.  ii.  23.  and  those  who  had  given  up  their  friends  for  lost,  or 
supposed  them  dead,  were  said  eos  conclamavisse^  Li  v.  iv,-40«  so 
when  a  thing  was  quite  desperate,  it  was  expressed  by  the  words 
CoNCLANATUM  EST,  all  is  over,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  5Q' 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Or.  Trist*  iii.  3.  40. 
Hence  DEPOSITUS;  for  in  ultimo  positus^  dcsperatce  saluiis^  des- 
perate,  dy^og?  past  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont,  li.  2.  47.  Tn'sC. 
iii.  3.  40.  Ver.  ^n.  xii.  395.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2.  or  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed 
kad  ever  been  ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them, 
Serv.  in  Virg,  Mn^  xii.  395.  Strab*  iii.  p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Herodot. 
i.  197.  Hence  Depovere  aliquem  vino,  to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  J^uL 
iii.  6.  39.  Positi  artusy  dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  so  compositus  vino 
somnofjue^  overpowered,  Ovid,  ^imor.  i.  4.  51.  ii«  5.  22. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed  with 
perfumes,  Virg,  Mn.  vl,  219.  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  P/iVi.  Epist.  v.  16. 
by  slaves  called  POLLINCTORES,  {quasi  pcllis  unctorcs,)  Plaut. 
Asin,  V.  2.  60.  Pceji.  prol.  63.  belonging  to  those  who  took  care  of 
funerals,  (LIBITINAR1I ;)  Senec.  de  benef.  vi.  38.  and  had  the  charge 
of  the  temple  of  Vtnus  Libitina  ;  where  the  things  requisite  for  fime- 
rals  (netessaria  funeribus)  were  sold,  Plutarch.  Rom*  quast,  R.  23. 
Iav.  xii.  21.  Hence  Vitare  Libitinam,  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od>  iii.  30. 6. 
Mirari  nihil„  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit,  to  admire  nobody  till  after 
Jiis  death,  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.  Libilinam  evadere,  to  escape  death, 
Juvenal,  xii.  122.  Libitina  is  also  put  for  the  funeral  couch,  Martial. 
viii.  43.  4.     Acron.  in  Hor.  Od*  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  tem()}e  was  kept  an  account  {ratio  vel  ephemeris)  of  those 
who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a  certain  coin  was  paid, 
Dionysm  iv.  15.  hence  Autumnusque  gravis^  Libitinte  quiBstus  acerba, 
because  autumn,  being  unhealthful,  usually  occasioned  gre^t  morta- 
lity ;'/fora/.  Sal.  ii.  6.  19.     So  Phoedr.  iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expenses,  was 
called  ARBITRIUM,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  7. 
JOam.  37.  Pis,  9.  so  arbitrium  vendendi  salis,  the  monopoly  of  salt, 
Liv,  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  488.    Ordinary  citizens  in  a 
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xvhitc  toga,  Jar.  ii.  172.  Magistrates  in  their  pratexta^  &c-  and  laid 
{componebiUur  jel  collocahatur)  on  a  couch  in  the  vestibule  {locus 
vacuus  antejanuamdomCLSj  per  quern  a  via  ad  fzdes  iter^  GelK  xvi.  5.) 
with  the  feet  outwards,  as  if  to  take  its  last  departure,  Ovid.  Met,  ix* 
602.  Tacit,  Agric.  45.  Senec,  Ep,  12.  brev,  vit.  20,  Suet.  Aug.  101. 
P€r5,  iii,  104.  Hence  eomponere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  9«  28. 
Ovid,  Fast,  lii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  47.  Then  a  lamentation 
was  made.  Hence  Sic  position  affaii  discedite  corpus^  Virg.  iEn.  ii. 
644.  The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
Virg'  JEn.  xi.  66.  Dionys.  xi.  39.  the  bedstead  of  ivorj,  Prop.  ii. 
10.  2 1.  If  the  deceased  had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Oic.  de  legg  ii  S4.  Plin-  xxi.  3.  A 
small  coin,  tri^ns  vel  obolus^  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  he  might 
give  to  Charon>  (Poriitorvel  Porthmeus^  the  ferryman  of  hell,)  for 
his  freight,  Jttven,  iii.  267.  Hence  a  person  who  wanted  this  and  the 
other  funeral  oblations,  was  said,  Abiis  ad  Acheruntem  sine  viatico  ; 
foi  without  them  it  was  thought  that  souk  could  not  purchase  a 
lodging  or  place  of  rest,  {nusquam  posse  diverti^)  Plaut.  Poen  prol.  7 1  • 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased, 
least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  Lucan,  iii.  442.  FestuSj 
Horat,  Od.  ii.  14.  23.  Plin*  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted  :  Serv,  ad  Virg.  JEn, 
iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  n6t  only  to  touch  a  dead 
body,  Dio,  Ivi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it,  Sencc.  jtfarc.  15  Id  liv.  28. 
This  tree  was  sacred  to  Pluto,  because  when  once  cut,  it  never 
grows  again,  called  atra^  feralis,  funereaj  vel  funebrisy  from  its  be« 
ingused  at  funerals,  Ibid* 

The  Romans  at  first  usually  interred  {humabant)  their  dead,  which 
is  the  most  ancient  and  most  natural  method,  Cie,  de  legg.  ii.  22. 
Plin,  vii.  54.  Genes,  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  the  custom  of 
burning  {cremandij  vel  comburendi)  from  the  Greeks,  Plutarch*  in 
Jiunuij  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  of  the  twelve 
tables,  Cic,  ibid,  but  it  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Cornelia 
that  was  burnt ;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any  one 
should  dig  up  his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he  did  those  of 
Marius,  Cic.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of  burn- 
ing among  the  Romans,  to  their  having  discovered  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  fell  in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  by  the  enemy.  Ibid,  The 
wise  men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gymnosophistje,  commonly 
burnt  themselves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.. as  Calanus,  in  presence 
of  Alexander,  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  21.  Zamarus,  at  Athens,  while  Augus- 
tus was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Tnder  the  emperors,  it  became  almost  universal.  Tacit.  Ann,  xvi. 
9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually  dropt  upon   the  introduction  of 
.Christianity,  so  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Macrob.  vii.  7. 

Children  before,  they  got  teeth  were  not  burnt,  Plin,  vii.  15.  s.  16. 
Juvenak  xv.  140.  but  buried  in  a  place  called  SUGGRUNDARL 
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UM,  Fulgejii.  de  prise,  semu  7*  So  likewise  persons  struck  with 
li^tDiDg,  (fulguritij)  Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iii.  33.  <^u.  Nat.  ii. 
21.  were  buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fetl,  called  BIDENTAL, 
because  it  was  consecrated  by  sacrificing  sheep,  {bidentesy)  Pers.  ii. 
27.  Luc.  I.  606.  viii.  864.  Pest.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  It  was  enclosed  with 
a  wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it^  Ibid*  To  remove  its 
bounds,  {rnovere  bidental)  was  esteemed  sacrilege,  Horai.  art,  p.A'l* 

The  terms,  SEPELIRE,  Sepuitura,  and  Septdchrum^  are  applied 
to  every  .manner  of  disposing  {condendi)  of  a  dead  body,  FUn.  17, 
56.  Cfc,  Tusc,  i.  45.  So  also  HUMARE,  &c.  Cic.  legg.  ii.  22. 
Mep.  Eumen.  13.  JUSTA,  exsequia^  vel  yunu5,  funeral  obsequies 
or  solemnities :  Hence  Just  a  funtbria^  justa  funerum  ve\  exseqma^ 
rwm,  et  justafunera.alicui  facere^  solvere,  vel  pesolvere,  Cic.  Flac. 
38.  Legg.  ii.  17.  Liv.  i.  20.  Sallust.  Jug.  11.  Ca>,s.  B.  G.vi.  17. 
Rtddtrtjustafuntri^  Plin.  x.  3.  But  EXSEQUI£  properly  de* 
notes  the  funeral  procession,  (officium  exsequiarum  v.  pompa  funt* 
bris,)  Hence  Exscquias  ducere,  deducere^  comitari^  frequentare^ 
prosequi,  &c.  to  attend  the  funeral, /imen  interesse,  Tacit*  Ann.  ii. 
32.  xvi.  6.  7.  2 1.  Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  {ad  quod  per- 
praconem  homines  evocabantur,)  because  people  were  invited-  to  it 
Dya  herald,  Cic.Dom.  18.  (Seep.  154.)  Of  this  kind  the  most 
remarkable  Were  Funus  CENSORJUM,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  15.  xiii.  2. 
Dio.  liii.  30.  liv.  28.  ^ncluding/t^nt/«  coi^vlarey  priBtorium,  trium- 
phale,  &c.  PUBLICUM,  when  a  person  was  bnried  at  the  public 
expense.  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  48.  vi.  II.  Suet.  Vit.  3.  and  Coll^tivcm, 
by  a  public  contribution,  Ltv.'ii*  33.  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch,  in 
Poplic.  (See  p.  1 29.).  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  pub- 
lic funerals,  {StifM^ittt  ra^«/,)  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honT>ur  of  a 
triumph,  Dio.  liv.  12. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec-  de  tranq.  1 . 
Ovid.  Trist.  i.  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Su^t,  JVcr.  33i  Plebeium, 
Property  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Auson.  Parent,  x.  5.  and  Vulgare, 
Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was  call* 
ed  ACERBUM,  or  immaturum,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  4^9.  .fuvenal.  xi. 
44.  Senec.  Ep.  (33.  or  Exsequia  immature,  Id.  tranq.  anim.  u 
1 1.  Butfimus  acerbum  is  applied  by  some  only  to  infants,  and  tm- 
maturum  to  young  men.  ouch  were  hurried  sooner  than  grown 
persons,  and  with  less  pomp,  Cic^  Cluent.  9.  Tadt.  .^nn.  xiii.  17. 
Suet,  JVer.  33.  Funera  puerorum  ad  faces  et  cereos  ducta,  Senec. 
brev.  vi.  «0.  Ep.  122. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Firg,  v.  64.  vi.  218.  with  a  keeper 
set  to  watch  it,  Id.  xi.  30.  and  sometimes  boys  to  drive  away  the 
Alts,  XiphUin^  Ixxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral  was  private,  the  body 
was  not  kept  so  long,  Gc  Cluent.  9.  Smt.   0th,  Tacit,  Ann,  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled^  the 
dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  {pedibus  fffercba- 
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iufy  Plin.  vii.  s.  9.)  on  a  couch  covered  with  rich  cloth,  (strangulas 
vesHs^)  with  gold  and  pdrpie.  Suet.  Jul-  84.  supported  commonlj 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  Plin,  vii. 
44,  JuoenaL  x«  359.  VaL  Max*  vii.  1.  or  of  his  heirs,  Horat.  Sat, 
ii.  5.  86).  sometimes  of  his  freedmen,  Pers*  iii.  I06.  Julius  Caesar 
was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Suet.  84.  Augustus  bj  the  senators, 
Idn  101 .  and  Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  TaciL  Ann. 
iii.  2.  So  Drusus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  to  the  winter  quarters ;  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in 
the  different  cities,  on  t^e  road  to  Rome.  Dio.  Iv.  2,  Suet.  Claud.  1. 
Paulus  ^milius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Macedonia,  who  happened  to 
be  at  Rome  when  he  died,  Fa/.  Max.  ii.  10.  3.  Plutarch,  in  Fit. 

Poor  citizens^  and  slaves  were .  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a 
plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  JUartiaL  ii.  .8u  viii.  75.  i4.  Juve- 
nal, viii.  175.  ViLis  ARCA»  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  "Orciniana  bponda, 
partial,  x.  5.  9.)  usually  by  four  bearers  called  VESPILLONES, 
vel  VespiBy  {quia  vespertino  tempore  mortuoe  efferebant,)  Festus,  Su- 
et. Dom*  17.  Eutrop  vii.  34.  Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  Sandapilo- 
NES,  vel  -ant  ;  and  in  later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches,  (LECTlC^j/cc/»  vel  ^on)  of  the  rich  seem 
also  to  have  been  borne  by  Vespillones^  Nept,  Att.  35.  Gell.  x.  3. 
Hence  a  couch  carried  by  six  was  called  Hexaphoruh,  Martial,  ii. 
81.  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3.  11.  or  Ltctica  oc- 
topharus  ;  as  the  ordinary  couches  or  sedans  used  in  the  city,  or  on 
a  journey,  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  Lecticarii,  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  ll.iTim.iv.  12.  Phil.  41. 

These  couches  were  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,/6tV(. 
The  general  name  of  a  bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  Mn.  vi. 
222?;  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  747.'  or  CA- 
PULUS,  vel  'um  {quod  corpus  capiat),  Serv,  in  Virg.  xi.  64.  Fes- 
tus ;  HencQ  capularisy  old^  at  death's  door,  Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  t.  34» 
Cupuli  dccusj  Asin.  v.  2.  4^.  Some  m^ke  fereirum  to  be  the  same 
with  lectus  ^  others,  that  on  which  the  couch  was  supported,  Varr^ 
de  L.  L.  iv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  the 
pile  by  their  mothers,  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  5.  \5.  Ovid.  Her.  xv.  1 15. 

All  funerals  used  anciently  to  be  solemnized  in  the  night-time 
with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  magistrates  and 
priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corps,  so 
that  they  could  not  perform  sacred  rites,  till  they  were  purified  by 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg,  xi.  143.  Donat.  Tyr.  And.  i» 
1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  at  Athens,  Cic.  de  legg-  ii.  26.  according 
to  an  ancient  law,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuetude,  De^ 
mosth.  adv.  Mdcartatum^  p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a  funeial,  from 
funes  accensi^  Isid.  xi.  2,  xx«  10.  or /imalia,  funales  cereij  cereafa- 
cesy  vel  candelcRy  torches,  candles,  or  lapers,  originally  made  of  small 
ropes  or  cords ;  (/tmesj  vol  funiculi}  covered  w^th  wax  or  tallow, 
(sevum  vel  sebumjSevv*  ibid.  et.  ^n.  i.  727.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  4, 
VaiT.  de  vit.  pop,  R. 
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But  ID  after  ages,  public  fanerals,  {funera  indictiva)  were  cele-' 

brated  in  the  day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  ia 

thought  from  Plutarch-  in.  Si/IL  with  torches  also,  Serv.  in  Virg. 

'  Mn.  vi.  224.  TaciU  Ann.  iii.  4«     Private  or  ordinary  funerals  (fa- 

cila)  were  always  at  night.  Ftsi.  in  Vespili^ones. 

As  torches  were  u^d  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ovid^  Ep* 
xxi.  172.  hence  inttr  xUramqui  factm^  for  inter  ntiptias  et  funus^ 
Propert.  iv.  12.  46.  Et  faces  pro  thalamijfax  mihi  mortis  cukst^ 
Ovid.  Ep.  XXI.  17^. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every 
one's  place  assigned  him,  by  a  person  called  DESIGNATOR,  an 
undertaker  or  master  of  ceremonies,  {dominwfuncris^)  attended  by 
Lictors,  dressed  in  black,  Harai.  Ep*  i*  7.  6.  Cic^  Ait.  iv«  2.  legg^ 
iu  24. 

First  went  musicians  of  various  kinds  ;  pipers,  (Tibicines,  Ovidm 
Fast.  vi.  660.  vel  Siticines,  Ge//.  xx.2.)  trumpeters,  Pcrs,  iii. 
103.  Serv,  in  Virg.  xi^  192.  and  cornetters,  Horat.  Sat,  u  6.  43« 
then  mourning  women,  (PR£FIC^,  qucs  dabant  cceieris  modum 
plangendi,)  hired  to  lament,  Festus  ;  Lticii  22.  Horat,  Art.  P.  431. 
and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  (N^NIA  vel  Lessus,)  or  the  praises 
of  the  deceased,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  6.  14.  iv.  2.  18,  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  Cic  legg,  ii.  24.  Qidnctil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  were  some* 
times  employed  for  this  last  purpose,  Sue/.  Aug.  101.  As  these 
praises  were  often  unmerited  and  frivolous  ;  hence  nugw  is  put  for 
N£Ni£,  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  63.  and  Ltxidia^  resinanes  etfrivola^  for 
voces  prcsficarum,  Gell.  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and'trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  werelai^er  and 
longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.  of  a  grave  dismal  sound, 
Stat.  Thth.  V.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  number 
of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted  to  ten,  Cic.  legg. 
ii.  24.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buSbons,  (Ludiivel  histriones^  ct  scurnE^) 
who  danced  and  sun?,  Dionys.  vii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  57.  One  of  them, 
called  ARCHIMIMUS,  supported  the  character  (personam  agebat) 
of  the  deceased,  imitating  his  words  and  actions  while  alive.  Suet. 
Vesp.  19.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt  sayings  from 
dramatic  writers,  Suet.  Cas.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their 
head,  (pileatiy)  Cod.  de  Lat.  libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55.  Dionys.  viii. 
Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all  their  slaves,  from  the  vanity 
of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
freed-men,  Dionys.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpse,  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceased,  and 
of  his  ancestors,  Cic.  Brut.  34.  MiL  xiii.  32.  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  t1. 
VaL  Max.  viii  15.  1.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  on  long  poles  or  frames  ;  SiL 
X.  566*  but  cot  of  such  as  had  been  condemned  for  any  heinous 
crime^  Tacit.  Ann  ii.  32.  iii.  76.  whose  images  were  broken,  ./are- 
na/, viii.  18.  The  TViMmi^m  ordained,  that  the4mageor  Caesar, 
after  his  deification,  should  not  be  carried  before  the  funeral  of  any 
of  his  relations,  Dio.  xlvii.    19.     Sometimes  there  wore  a  great 
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many  diifereDt  coaches  carried  before  the  corpse,  od  which,  it  i« 
supposed,  the  images  were  placed,  Tacit,  Ann^  xvi.  1 1  •  Serv*  in 
Virg,  V.  4.  vi.  862.  875.  After  the  funeral  these  images  were  again 
set  up  in  the  hail,  where  they  were  kept.    See  p.  37. 

If  the  deceased  had  distinguished  himself  in  war,  the  crowns  and 
rewards  which  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  displayed,  t<^eth- 
er  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  Virg. 
jSEiln.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  commanders,  were  car- 
ried  images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had  sabdued, 
and  the  cities  they  had  taken,  TacxU  Ann.  i.  8«  Dio.  Ivi.  34.  Ixxiv.  4. 
at  the  funeral  ofSylla,  abQve20i)0  crowns  are  said  to  have  been  car* 
ried  which  had  been  sent  him  by  different  cities  on  account  of  his 
victoiy,  Appian.  B-  C.  i.  417.  The  lictors  attended  with  their  fas- 
ces inverted,  Tacit.  Ann*  iii.  2.  Sometimes  also  the  officers  and 
troops,  with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground.  Ibid.  Virg.  xi.  92.  or 
laid  aside,  Lttcan*  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpse,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  mourn- 
ing, {atra  vel  lugubri  veste  ;  atrati  vel  prdlati ;)  his  sons  with  their 
heads  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  Iheir  heads  bare,  and  their  hair 
dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  both ;  Plutarch,  quests 
Bom.  14.  the  magistrates  without  their  badges,  and  tbe  nobility  with- 
out their  ornaments.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4* 

The  nearest  relations  sometimes  tore  their  garments,  and  covered 
their  hair  with  dust,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  609«  Catull.  Ixii.  224.  or  pulled 
it  out,  Cic.  T%i$c.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  particular,  who  attended  the 
fiineral,  Ttr.  And.  i.  1.  90.  Sutt.  Cots  84.  beat  their  breasts,  tore 
their  cheeks,  &c.  Ftrf.  JEn.  iv.  673.  TibulL  u  1.'68.  although  thia 
was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  MuLiaass  obnas  nb  radumto,, 
Cie.  legg.  ii.  24.P/in.  xxxvi.  1 1. 1.  e.  Unquibus  nb  scibdunto,  Ftstm^^ 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citizen,  the  corpse  was  carried 
through  the  Forum ;  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  funeral  ora- 
tion (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from  the 
Rostra^  by  his  son,  or  by  some  near  relation  or  friend  ;  Polyb.  vi. 
51.  Cic.  Oral,  u  84.  Sutt.  Cas.  84.  Jlag.  101  Tib.  vi.  J^er.  9. 
sometimes  by  a  magi3trate,  P/tn.  £p.  ii.  1 .  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  senate,  Quinctit,  iii.  7.  vel  9. 

This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Poplicola,  in  ho- 
nour of  his. col  league  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl.  Dionys.  v.  17.  ix^ 
54.  It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue ;  but  hurtful  to  the  au<* 
thenticity  of  historical  records^  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic.  Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  al 
women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  their  colden  oma 
make  up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Gauls,  as  a  rans 
leaving  the  city ;  lAv*  v.  50.  dr,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  mak< 
golden  cup  which  was  sent  to  Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vow  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch^^ 
inCamillo. 

But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour 
was  paid,  by  her  son  Catulus.  several  ages  after.  Ctc.  Orat.  ii.  II. 
and  according  to  Plutarch,  uaesar  introduced  the  costom  of  prais 

51 
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iag  70ung  natrons,  npon.tbe  death  of  hia  wife  Coinelia.  But  after 
that,  both  young  and  old,  married  and  umnairied,  were  honoured 
with  funeral  orations,  Suet.  Jo/.  6.  Cat.  10*  Tacit.  AnnalM  ¥•  I.  xvi. 
6.  Dio.  xxxix.  64*  &  59. 

^  While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  placed 
before  the  Rostra,  The  corpse  of  CsBsar  was  placed  in  a  gilt  pa* 
viUon  like  a  small  temple,  {auraia  wdts^)  with  the  robe  in  whicb  he 
had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy ;  Sue/.  C<8s*  84.  and 
his  image  exposed  on  a  moveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the 
wounds  he  had  received  ;  for  the  body  itself  was  net  seen,  Appitnu 
B.  C.  ii.  p.  5^K  but  Dio  says  the  contrary,  xliv.  4* 

Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deUver  more  then  one 
funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person^  and  indiffi»«nt  places, 
Dio.  Iv.  9. 

From  the  Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  ^  bemhig 
or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ordered  to  be  with- 
out the  city,  Hominem  hortuum  in  urbb  ne  sepslito,  itevk  urito. 
Cic.  Itgg.  ii.  23.  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews, 
Maith.  xxvii.  53.  John.  xix.  30.  &  4 1  •  the  Athenians,  Ctc.  Famu  i v.  1 2. 
lAvm  xxxi.  24*  and  others,  G'c.  Flacc.  31.  Tuk.  v.  23.  Plmtarch*in 
Arato. — Sirab.  x. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  d^d  at  then'  own 
houses,  Strv.  in  Vxtg-  JEn.  v.  64.  vi.  169*  Indor.  xiv.  1 1 .  whence,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  boose- 
hold  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark)  (LARVje 
96/  Lbsures,)  &c.  Ibid Souls,  separated  from  the  body,  were  cell- 
ed LfiMUREs  i)e/  Manes;  if  beneficent.  Lares;  if  hurtftit^  Lakvjs 
vet  Mami£,  («/ot^N  xoi  xttxoi  /oi^ovsg,)  Apul*  de  deo  SocraHu  itagns^ 
tus,  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  battte  of  Actimn,  s^ys 
that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  lo  estaUteh  an  epi- 
nioo  of  their  immortality,  Dio.  !•  24.  Seversfl  of  these  still  exist, 
called  Mummies^  from  mtcm,  the  E^pttan  name  of  wax»  The  man- 
ner of  embalming  is  described  by  Herodotus,  ii.  d6.  The  Persians 
also  anointed,  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to  make  them  keep 
as  long  as  possible,  Cic.  Tusc*  u  45» 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burial  in  the  city,  botii  from 
a  sacred  and  civil  consideration,  that  the  priests  might  net  be  con- 
taminated by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body ;  and  thai  houses  might 
not  be  endangered  by  tlie  frequency  of  funeral  firetf,  CicHtgg^  ii.  es. 
or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench,  Str^.  m  yirg*  vi.  1 50.  hid,  xiv. 

^^^amen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor 
to^^^ere  there  was  a  grave  ;  OelL  x.  1 5.  so  the  Mgh  prie^  amoog 
th^TOWs  ;  Lefoit.  xxi.  11.  and  if  the  pcntiftx  maxinms  had  to  deiiwr 
a  funeral  onition,  a  veil  was  laid  over  ^e  corpse^  to  keep  4t  ftom 
~  is  sight,  Senec.  cons*  ad  Marc,  16.  Dio*  Uv*  98.  95. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public ;  the  privste 
in  fii^s  or  gardens,  usually  near  the  highway,  to  be  xonspiceeus, 
and  to  reanind  those  that  passed  of  mortality,  Varr.  dt  L.  Xr.  v.  6. 
Hence  the  fieqeent  inscriptions,  SnTB  viator,  aspiob  vf  atoii,  &c. 
on  the  via  Appia^  Aurelia,  flaminia,  7t6ur/ma,  <'C.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet 
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Gal.  59.  Galb.  20.  Juven.  i.  urit.  Martial,  i.  89<  115.  117.  vi.  38. 
X.  43.  xi.  14.  Pr^pert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  utt.  Plin.  Ep*  vii.  29. 
Tbe  public'  places  of  barial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  Strab.  v.  Suet.  Cas.  84.  CL  1*  Virg.  jEn.  vt. 
873.  Dio.  39.  64.  48  53.  or  Campus  EsquiLiNus,  granted  bj  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  Ctc.  Phil.  \x,  7.  for  poor  people,  without  the  Es- 
quiline  gate  ;  in  places  called  Puticula,  vel  -i,  {quod  in  puteos  cor- 
pora mitubchitur^)  Varro.  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Festus,  Horat.  Sat.  K  8.  8. 

As  the  vast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  burying* 
ground  rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite, 
Maecenas,  who  built  there  a  magnificent  house  {molem  propinquam 
ntthibus  drduis^  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  10.  called  Turris  Macenatiana, 
Siut.  JVer.  38.)  with  extensive  gardens;  whence  it  became  one  of 
the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome,  Suet,  Aug,  72.  JSb,  15.  Ner.  31. 

Tliere  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying-ground,  a  stone  piHar, 
CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road,  (tVi 
fronU^)  and  backwards  to  the  fields,  (in  agro^  vel  -tim,)  Horat.  ibid* 
also  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a  burying-ground  was  intended  for  a  person  and  his  heir,  it  was 
called  SEPULCHRUM,  vd  MONUMENTUM  HEREDITARI- 
UM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus,  H.  M.  H.  S.  «.  e.  Hoc 

tfOKUMENTUM  HJEREDES  SEQUITUR  ;  Or  GrENTILE  and  OENTILITIUM, 

SutL  Xer.  50;  Patrium,  Virg.  Mn.  x.  557.  Avitum,  Ovid,  Trist. 
>v.  %,  45.  Met.  xiii.  524.  If  only  for  himself  and  family,  FAMILI- 
ARE,  L.  5.  D.  dt  rtligios.  Freed-men  were  sometimes  compre- 
hended, and  relations,  when  undeserving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  {jus  inftrtndi^)  was  sometimes  purchased 
by  those  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  {quia  legibus  nnn  tene- 
(onfttr,)  Serv.  in  Vii^.  iEn.  ix.  and  some  illustrious  men,  as,  Popli^ 
eota^  Tabetins^  and  Fnbrioinsj  (virtutis  causA^  Ugibus  soluti^)  which 
right  their  posterity  retained,  Ctc.  legg,  ii.  23.  but  did  not  use.  To 
show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it,  when  any  of  them  died,  they 
brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forvm^ 
and  setting  down  the  conch,  fVii  a  burning  torch  under  it,  which  they 
immedtately  removed,  and  Carried  the  corpse  to  another  place,  Plu* 
tnrch.  in  PopHc.  et  Quast.  Rom.  78.  The  right  of  making  a  sepul- 
chre for  himself  within  the  poma&rium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar 
as  a  singular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7. 

When  a  person  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was 
called  BUSTUM,  Festus ;  whence  this  word  is  often  put  for  |g|Mpb, 
(TufA^og,)  Cic.  Tu8c.  V.  35.  Att.  vii.  9.  Pis.  4.  7-  Legg.  ii.  W^  A 
place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRINA,  vel  -«m,  Festus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYRA)  was  built  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  with" four  equal  sides;  Herodian.  iv.  2.  hence  called  ar 
SBPULCHRi,  Virg,  vi.  177.  Sil.  xv.  388.  ihjneris  aha,  Ovid.  Trist 
iii.  1 3.'  2 1 .  m  Ibtn.  103.  of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  firi 
pine,  cleft  oak,  ^c.  Virg.  £n.  iv.  504.  vi.  180.  I^at.  Theb.  vi.  M» 
unpolished,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  Rooum  aboia 
WE  PoiJTO.  Ore.  legg.  ii.  24.  but  not  always  so.  P4in.  xxc^.  7.  dt^ 
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stufied  with  paper  and  pitch;  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x.  97.  made 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  lAican.  y'lxu 
743.  Virg.  Ibid,  &c.  x4.  SI 5.  (hence  rogus  plsbbivs,  Ovid,  in 
Ibin.  152  )  with  cypress  trees  set  around  40  prevent  the  noisome 
smell,  Ibid,  and  Serv  in  loc.  Sii  x-  535,  at  the  distance  of  siity  feet 
from  any  house,  Ctc  Ugg,  ii*  24. 

I'he  basilica  Porcia  and  senate-hoase  adjoining,  contigaous  to  the 
Fommj  were  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Clodius,  ^s- 
con*  in  Ctc.  pro  Milont^  Dio,  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch,  Tibtdl* 
i.  1..  61  •  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  opened,  P/tn.  ii.  37.  to 
which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Mn^  iv«  314. 

'i  he  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  Prop,  ii.  13.  29. 
Tibull.  i.  ].  62.  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torcb| 
turning  away  their  face  (arem,)  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  reluc- 
tance, Virg,  Mn.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a  wind  to  assist  the 
flames,  ProperL  iv.  7.  31 .  as  the  Greeks  did,  Homer,  xxiii.  193.  and 
when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  fortunate,  Plutarch,  in  SjfU, 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  {odores^)  incense^ 
myrrh,  cassia,  Sic.  P/tn.  xii.  18-  s,  41.  Juven.  iv.  109.  Stat*  Sylv^ 
T.  1.  208.  JMar/ta/  x.  26.  which  Cicero  calls  Sua  ptoosarcspersio; 
forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  Legg*  ii*  24.  also  cups  of  oil  and 
dishes,  {dopes  v.  fercula^)  with  titles  marking  what  they  contained ; 
Virg.  Mh.  vi.  223.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  126.  likewise  the  clothes  and  or- 
naments not  only  of  the  deceased,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  22 1  •  Lacan.  ix.  1 75. 
but  their  own ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  2.  Suet.  Jul.  84.  every  thing  in 
short  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  deceased  while  alive, 
Donat  in  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  217.  C<B8.  B.  O.  vi.  17.  All  these  were 
called  MUNERA,  vel  DONA,  t6id. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his  arms, 
rewards,  and  spoils,  Virg.JEn.  xi.  192.  St/,  x.  562.  and  if  a  general, 
the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in  their  own  arms,  Suet*  Jul*  84.  Lu-^ 
can*  viii.  735. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the  sol- 
diers made  a  circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times  round  the 
pile,  Virg.  JESn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7.  from  right  to  left,  {orbe 
sirUstro,)  with  their  ensigns  inverted,  Stat.  Thtb.  vi.  213.  and  strik- 
ing their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  Vol. 
Place,  iii.  346.  all  present  accompanying  them ;  as  at  the  funeral  of 
Sylla,  Appian.  B.C.\.  of  Augustus,  Dio.  Ivi.  42.  &c.  which  custom 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks;  Homer,  xxiii.  13. 
an^l^d  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  Liv.  xxv.  17.  sometimes  per- 
forfiVannually  at  the  tomb,  Suet», Claud-  I. 

As  the  Mants  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Tertul* 
tian.  dt  Spect.  Various  animals,  especially  such  as  the  deceased  had 
'  id  been  fond  of,  were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it ; 

tin.  viii.  40.  s.  61.  Virg*  Mn.  xi.  197.  Homer.  II.  xxiii.  166.  Plin. 
'Ep.  iv*  2.  In  ancient  times,  also  men,  captives,  or  slaves,  were 
thrown  into  the  pile,  f^irg*  x.  518.  xi.  82.  Homer*  II.  xxi.  27.  to 
which  Cicero  alludes,  Flac.  38.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them,  gla- 
diators, called  BUS.TUARII,  were  made  to  fight;  Strv.  m  Mn*  Xr 
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519.  Horai^  Sat.  ii.  S.  85.  Flor.  iii.  80.  so  amoDg  the  Gauls,  slaves 
and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  masters,  Ccbs.  B  6.  vi. 
I  ?•  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians,  wives  on  the  piles  of  their 
husbands,  Ctc.  Tusc,  ▼•  27.  Mel.  de  $it.  orb*  ii.  2.  As  one  man  had 
several  wives,  there  was  sometimes  a  contest  among  them  about  the 
preference*  which  they  determined  by  lot,  Prcf>.  i\u  7.  JElian^  7.  18. 
Serv*  in  JEn*  v.  95.  Thus  also  among  the  Komans,  friends  testi- 
fied their  affections  ;*  as  Plotinus  to  his  patron,  P/tn.  7.  36.  Plau- 
ttus  to  his  wife  Oiestilla.  yaL  Max.  vr.  6. 3.  soldiers  to  Otho,  Tacit. 
Hift.  ii.  49.  Mnester,  a  freed-man,  to  Agrippina, /c/.  Ann.  xiv.  9.  &c. 

Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who  came  to  life  again  on  the 
funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
served ;  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before  the  pile  was  kin- 
dled, returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii.  52.  s.  53.  xxvi.  3.  s.  8.t* 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  {condm'e^  gttam 
cremartj  e  more  JEgyptio^)  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.  filled  the  couch  on' 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of 
apices,  and  burnt  them,  2.  Chron»  xvi.  14.  Jerem.  xxxiv.  5. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
embers  soaked  with  wine,  Virg.  Mn.  vi.  226.  the  bones  were  gather- 
ed (ossa  legebantur)  by  the  nearest  relations,  Tibtdl.  iii.  2.  9.  with 
loose  robes,  lb.  ^  Suet.  Aug,  1 01  •  and  sometimes  barefooted,  Suet.  ifr. 

We  read  also  of  the  nearest  female  relations  gathering  the  bones 
in  their  bosom,  Tlbull.  i.  3.  5.  Senec.ad  Helv.  II.  Lucan.  ix.  60. 
who  were  called  Funera:,  vel  eie,  Serv.  in  Virg.  £n.  ix.  486. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose  the  body 
to  have  been  wrapt  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  of 
what  the  Greeks  called  Asbestos,  Plin.  xix.  1 .  s.  4.  But  Pliny  re- 
stricts this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only  it  was  then  known. 

The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest  perfumes,  were 
I|utintoa  vessel  called  URN  A,  an  urn,  Ctc  Tusc.  i.  15.  Ovid.  Am. 
iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  crna.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  1 .  made  of  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every 
one,  Prop.  it.  13,  32.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  «28.,£ti/rop.  viii.  5.  Some- 
times also  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  moderns  a 
XiO^Aryma/ory,  was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited  {componehatur)  in  the  sepulchre, 
(SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  honumemtum,  sedesy  vel  domus,  Con- 
DiToaiUM,  V.  •h'vtim,  CiiiBRARiua,  &c.)  Propert.  ii  24.  35.  Ovid. 
Fast.  V.  426.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  9.  38.  Tacit.  Hist.  I  47.  to  shut  up,  to  end,  Firg-  JEn-  i.  378. 
eonmosito  die,  i.  e.JinitOj  Plin*  £p.  ii.  17. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  {area,  vel 
loeulus)^  with  all  its  ornaments,  Plin.  vii.  2.  usually  made  of  stone, 
as  that  of  Numa :  P/m.  xiii.  13.  Val  Max.  i.  1. 12.  so  of  Hannibal  3 

*  la  like  manner,  at  the  present  day,  it  is.  common  for  wives  in  Hindoottan^  xu 
throw  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  to  be  consumed  alon^ 
with  the  dead  body ;  and  Ukis  they  generally  do  with  the  otmost  cheerfnkicis. 
t  So  initaooei  have  ocoarred  in  oar  time  of  persons  who  revived,  aAer  being  bu- 
.  ried,  which  ought  to  render  people  cautious  of  interring  their  friends  prematurely. 
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Amt.  Vict,  iiu  43.  sometiines  of  Assian  stone,  From  Asosj  or  -la^a 
town  ID  Troae  or  Mysw,  which  consomed  tiie  body  ia  forty  days, 
except  the  teeth  ;  Plin.  ii.  98.  xnvi.  17.  hence  caUed  SARCO- 
PHAGUS, lb.  which  word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  JWpe- 
tuU.  x«  173. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back ;  in  which  directioo 
among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain  :  but  among  the  Athenians,  look- 
ing to  the  west,  Mtian.  r.  k  vii.  Plularch.  in  Solon. 

Those  who  died  in  prison,  weie  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street 
Iav   xxxviii.  59. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those 
present  were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water, 
(oftiapiira,  vel  lusiralUj)  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  launsl  {asper^- 
lum)y  to  purify  them  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  <39.  FesU  in  Lauaus, 
Juvenal,  ii   158.  th^n  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Prjbvica,  or  some 
other  person,  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  ILICET,  t.  e.  re  Heeij 
you  may  depart,  Serv.  ib-     At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a 
last  farewell,  by  repeating  several  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  cs^emim, 
Id.  XI.  t7.  ii.  640.  adding  Nos  tx  ordinb,  quo  natura  nRMi^utiT, 
cuffCTisxQUEiiUR,  Serv.  JEn.  iii.  68.  which  were  called  Vbbba  ho- 
vissiMA  ;  also  to  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the  person 
buried,  Juvenal,  vii.  207.  which  is  found  marked  on  several  ancient 
monuments  in  these  letters,  S.  T.  T.  L.  Sit  tibi  terra  LSVis,Jlfsr- 
tial.  i.  89.  v.  35,  ix.  30.  and  the  gravestone  (CIPPUS),  Ptra.  i.  37« 
that  his  bones  might  rest  quietly,  or  lie  softly,  (moUUer  cubartnl^) 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  I08.  Ep.  vii.  162.  Trist.  iii.  3.  75.  Virg.  Ed.  x.  33. 
Placidic  quib&cas,  Tmcit.  Agric.  4€.    Hence  OrnipowituB^  bumd, 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  426.  and  positui,  lb.  480.     So  placidA  compoHmpaoe 
qmescii,  is  said  of  Antenor,  while  yet  alive.  Id   JEn.  i.  249:     We 
find  in  Ovid  the  contrary  of  this  wish,  SolliciU  jactani^  ierrique /»€• 
mantur  iniqud^  Amor.   ii.   16.  15.  as  if  the  dead  fak  these  things. 
Sometimes  the  bones  were  not  deposited  in  the  earth  till  three  days 
afier  the  body  was  J>urivt,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  210. 

The  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a  farther  purificatieB, 
after  being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  {igntm  nfer* 
grediebantur,)  which  was.  called  SUFFITIO,  Fe$tUB.  The  house 
itself  also  was  puritied,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  bvoom  er 
besom,  {scopes^  -arum,)  which  pur^tion  was  called  Exvrrrje,  v. 
Everra  ;  and  he  who  performed  it,  E\  ERRIATOH,m?. 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the  fami- 
ly, called  FfiRiJB  Denicales,  (a  nece  appellata  )  Ciclege.  ii*  tf* 
Festus ;  when  they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  offuom  Che 
bodj^  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a  bone  brought  home  (rotn  the  funeral 
pile  ;  Cic.  ib.  24.  Quinctit.  viii.  5.  21.  Senec.  bene/,  xv.  24.  on  which 
occasion  a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty,  Gell.  xvi.  4. 

A  place  was  held  religious,  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of  it, 
^s  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic.  ibid. 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  ih  mourn- 
ing,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities  at  the  tomb,  it  was  un- 
lawful to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  to 
a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them,  JfovelL 
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1 1 5*  On  the  miith  day,  a  sacrifice  was  performed.  Called  NOVEN- 
DIALE,  Porphytio  ad  HoratJ*epod»  xvii.  48*  with  which  these  so- 
lemnities were  concladed^  Donot  in  Ter^  Phorm. 

Ohiations  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  (INFERIiB.  ve/PARENTA^ 
LIA,)  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both  occasionally 
and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors,  victiose,  and  garlands, 
Virg.  JBEn.  iii  66.  v.  77.  »4.  ii.  ^Id-  %.  519.  Tacit^  Hisl.  u.  95. 
SmL  Cal.  3,  15  C/.  It.  Aer  11.  called  F£ralu  munciia,  Ovid. 
Triat  iii.  3.  81.  Thus  alicoi  inferias  rfiaaB,  vtl  mittrre,  ti  pa- 
BSKTAJLB,  to  perform  these  obligations,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  21.  PhiL  i.  6* 
Fluccm  38.  Pnrentart  regi  sansruine  conjurcUortan^  to  appeas^  (o 
Avenge,  lAv*  xxiv.  21.  so  CfBs  B.  6.  vti»  >7.  Saguniinonan  manx" 
6fc»  vaztatiimt  Italia^  &c.  parentat'um  est^  au  atonement  was  made 
to  their  ghosts,  Flor,  ii*  6.  so  Litare^  Id.  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  (Parbn* 
TARB  proprH  tsi  parenttbos  yii*^a  faetrt^)  0?id  Amor,  i-  13.  4. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers  and  covered  with 
crowns  and  fillets,  Suti.  J^er^  bl.  Tac.  Hist,  ii  55.  Cic.  Fktcc.  38. 
Before  it,  there  was  a  litde  altar,  on  which  libations  were  made,aad 
incense  burnt,  yirg.  JEn^  iii.  63.  302.  vi.  86  ^.  A  keeper  was  ap* 
pointed  to  watch  the  tomb.  Prop.  iii.  16.  24.  which  was  frequently 
illuminated  with  lamps,  D.  xl.  4.  44-  SutU  Aug*  99. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to  have 
been  foand  in  ancient  tombs  still  burning,  which,  however,  went  out 
on  the  admission  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is  reckoned  a  fiction, 
IGfipiaiigi^  Antiq.  iv.  6.  I.4. 

A  feast  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  {cmna  fu- 
nebris^  quasi  in  sUicA  posita,  Serv.  in  Virg*  JEn^  v.  9*2.  vel  quod 
sHente^j  sc.  umbrs,  earn  cemebantj  vel  parentisnies,  qui  non  degus- 
tabant,  Donat  in  T%r.  Adtlph.  iv.  2.  46.)  both  for  the  dead  and  the 
living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb,  comnK>nly  beans, 
P/tn.  18.  It.  s.  30.  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat;  hence  Cobna  fbra- 
LIS,  Juvenal,  v.  85.  What  remained*  was  burnt ;  for  it  was  thought 
mean  to  take  any  thing  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into 
the  faneral  pile.  Hence  Rapere  de  rogo  canam^  Catuil.  57.  3.  Ti* 
bull.  i.  5.  53.  'EflammA  cibum  peUre^  Ter.  Eim.  iii.  2.  38.  Busti'* 
r4fm8  is  applied  as  a  name  of  contempt  to  a  sordid  person,  PlauU 
Pseud,  i.  3.  127.  and  Silicerniom,  to  an  old  man,  Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat  among 
the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Lh  viii.  22.  Seep  tlb  with 
diows  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  for  se«^ 
veral  days ;  lAv.  xxxvi.  46.  sometimes  celebrated  also  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  faneral,  Virg.  JEn  v.  Faustus«  the  son  of  Sylla, 
exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his  father, ^veral  years 
after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  people,  accofding  to  bis  fa- 
ther's testament,  Cic;  SylU  19-  Dio.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  by 
Numa,  Piutareh.  in  Num^  as  well  as  fuaeral  rites,  {juita  funebriay) 
and  ofierings  to  appease  the  manesj  (inferia  ad  phceandoa  Mines^) 
Liv.  i.  SO.     There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,'  because 
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noDe  was  thoaght  hoDOonible,  Senec.  Ejnst.  63.  as  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Tacit,  37.  It  usually  did  not  exceed  a  few  days,  Dio.  Ivi.  43. 
Women  mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months,  or  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  Seep.  378.  butnot  longer, 
Senec*  ib.  <{r  ConsoL  ad.  Heh.  16.  Ovid,  Fast,  liu  134. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  aprince 
or  the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business,  (JUSTiTI* 
UM,)  either  spontaneously,  or  by  public  appointment,  Liv-  ix.  7.  Ta» 
cit.  Ann.  ii.  83.  Lucan.  ii.  17.  Ca/ntolin.  in  Antimin.  Phit.  7.  when 
the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  were  shut,  &c.  Tacit.  Jtmm 
iii.  3.  4.  iv.  8.  Suet.  CaL  34.  In  excessive  grief,  the  temples  of  the 
gods  were  struck  with  stones,  {tapidata^  i.  e.  Icpidibus  unpeltta,)  and 
their  altars  overturned,  Suet.  Cat.  5.  Senec.  vii.  beat.  36.  Arrian^ 
Epictet.  ii.  32. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  the 
public  games ;  Tacit,  Ann,  iii.  6.  Suet.  CaL  6.  for  certain  sacred 
rites,  as  those  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  several  other  causes  enumerat- 
ed by  Festus,  in  vi>ce  minuitur.  After  the  battle  of  Canoas,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  the  mouminc;  of  the  matrons  was  limited  to 
thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  56.  Fal.  Max.  i.  I.  15.  Immoderate  grief 
was  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  the Jlfanc^,  Tibull.  i.  1. 67.  Stat.  SyK 
V.  I.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home,  Tacit,  Ann.  iii* 
3.  iv.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13.  avoiding  every  entertainment,  and  amuse- 
ment ;  Cie.  Att  xii.  13.  &c  Senec.  decL  iv.  X.Siut.  Col.  34.  45.  nei* 
ther  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard ;  See  p.  SSI.  drest  in  black,  (LUGU- 
BRIA  sumebant^)  Juvenal,  x.  345.  which  custom  is  supposed  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  sometimes 
in  skins,  Festus  in  pbllis  ;  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament,  Liv.  ix. 
7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting  a  Aref  Scholiast,  m  Juvenal,  iii. 
314.  Apul.  Met  ii.  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  house^ 
Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus  perennis^  i.  e.  sine  luctu,  Martial,  x. 
47.  4.  pervigil^  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple,  lAro.  xxxiv.  7.  Ter. 
Heaut,  ii.  3.  45  Under  the  republic,  they  dressed  in  black,  like  the 
men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  party-coloured  clothes  came 
in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plutarch,  probl.  37.  Hero* 
dian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  lotus  clavus 
and  rings ;  Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magistrates,  the  badges  of  their  office  ; 
Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lucan.  ii.  18.  and  the 
consuls  did  not  sit  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were 
elevated  above  the  rest :  but  on  a  common  bench,  {sede  vtdgarij) 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  8.  Dio.  Ivi.  31.  Dio  says  that  the  senators  in  great 
mourning  appeared  in  the  dress  of  the  Equites^  xl.  46. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  (septi/cAra,  v.  conditoria)  for 
themselves  during  their  life-time,  Senec.  brev.  vit.  30.  thus,  the  MAU- 
SOLEUM, (jUMivtf'ttXsiev,)  of  Augustus  in  the  CkMyms  Martius  between 
the  via  Maminia  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  woods  and  walks 
around,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Strab.  v.  p.  336.  Hence  these  words  fre- 
quently occur  in  ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F.  Vivns  Fecit  ;  V.  F.  C. 
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V'lvus  Faciendum  curavit;  V.  S.  P.  Virus  sibi  poscit  ;  alsoSe 
VIVO  F£oiT.  Ifthej  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their 
heirs,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  who  were  often  ordered  by  the  testaonent  to 
build  a  tomb,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3*  84.  &  5.  105.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  10.  and 
sometimes  did  it  at  their  own  expense,  (de  sue  vel  db  sua  rEcuNiA,)^ 
Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in  this  respect, 
Ibid. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs  either  for  themselves  alone*  with  their 
-wives*  (SEPULCHRA  priva,  vel  Singularia),  or  for  themselves, 
their  family,  and  posterity,  (commuma),  Cic.  Off.  i.  17.  familiaria 
et  HEREDITARIA,  Jlfar/iff/.  i.  117.  Cod,  13.  likewise  for  their  friends, 
who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found  (CE- 
NOTAPHION,  vel  Tumulus  honorarius;  Suet.  CI.  I.  vel  inanis, 
Virg.  JEn  iii.  304.  Horat.  OJ.  ii.  20.  21).  Tacit., Ann.  i.  62. 
When  a  person,  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead,  returned  home, 
he  did  not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the 
roof  {qvasi  calitus  missus),  Plutarch.  Q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  lich  were  commonly  builtof  marble,  Cic.  Fam^ 
iv.  \2.  TihdL  iii.  z.  22.  the  ground  enclosed  with  a  wall,  {maceri&n) 
Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  railing,  {ferreA  sepe^)  Strab.  v.  p.  236. 
and  planted  around  with  trees,  Martial,  i.  89.  3.  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Pausan.  ii.  15. 

When  several  different  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  burying 
ground,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  assigned 
to  jts  proper  owner. 

Qut  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and 
called  HIPOGiEA,  Pelron.  71.  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches  cut 
out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns  were  placed  ;  these,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon-house,  were  called  Columba- 
ria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  fiorures  in  sculpture,  whtch 
are  «till  to  be  seen,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  v.  23.  Virg*  ^n.  vi.  233.  with  sta- 
tues, Iav.  xxxviii.  bQ.  columns,  &c. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention,  is  the  inscription  or  epi- 
taph, (TITULUS,  fViyfa<p«,  Epitaphium,  vel  Elogium,)  expressed 
sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  Ovid.  Her.  xiv.  128. 
Martial,  x.  71.  Cic.  Tusc.  i. ,14.  Arch.  II.  Senect.  xvii.  20.  Fin.  ii. 
35.  Pis,  29.  Virg.  Ed.  v.  43.  Suet.  CI.  12.  Plifi.  Ep.  ix.  20.  Sil.xv. 
44.  usually  beginning  with  these  letters,  D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manibus  sa- 
crum, Prudent.  Symmach,  i.  402.  Gdl.  x.  18.  vel  Memori^,  Suet. 
Vit.  10 ;  then  the  name  of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and 
the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life.  Often  those  words  are  used, 
Hic  SITUS  EST  vel  JACET,  Ovid.  Met  ii.  378.  Fast,  iii,  373.  TibulL 
i.  3*  55.  iii.  2.  29.  Martial,  vi.  52.  Virg.  vii.  3.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  W.  Se- 
nec.  Ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine  (que- 
rela, SINE  jURGio,  vel  offensa^  vel  discordia,  Plin.  £p.  viii«  5. 

When  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  torob^  an  inscrip- 
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ttOD  Was  sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Kuma^ 

Thex^  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  (Sepul- 
^Bfti  viOLATi  ACTIO,)  Ctc.  Tuscu  I.  12.  Senec.  Conir,  iv.  4.  The 
l^inishment  was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  (mamh  ampuiatio  ;)  work* 
ing  in  the  mines^  {dumnatio  ad  metallum^)  banishment  or  death. 

'A  tomb  was  vioiated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  improper 
purposes,  or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled,  {alUnos 
inftrendo.y  C\c.  legg.  ii.  ^-6.  D.  de  sep.  viol.  47.  12.  Tombs  often 
served  as  lurking  places  for  the  persecuted  Christians,  ChrysosU 
tiom.  40.  and  bthers«  Martial,  i.  35.  iii.  92. 15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  de  up.  vioL  ix-  ld« 
6t  mutilating  it,  which  was  sometimes  done  for  magical  purposes  ; 
QtiincftV.  decj^  \b,ApuL  Mtt^  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii*'69.  by  stripping 
it  of  any  thing  valuable ;  as  gold^  arms^  &c.  Id,  69.  PjuBdf.  i.  27* 
d«  or  by  transporting  it  to  another  place,  without  leave  obtained 
from  the  Pontifex  Maximxts^  from  the  Emperor,  or  the  Magistrate 
ct  the  place,  Dig.  &  Cod.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  73.  &  74. 

Some  consecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  fnends,  as  Ci- 
cero proposed  to  his  daughter  Tullia ;  which  design  he  frequently 
mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  18.  19.  35.  36.  41.  43.  &c. 
fMciani.  u  15.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  Plin.  27.  and  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  idolatry,  fVisd.  xiv.  15. 

The  highest  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrious  persons  aAer 
death,  Minuc.  Felix  in  Octav,  The  Romans  worshipped  their  found* 
er  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  Lir.  i.  16 .  Hence 
afterwards  the  solemn  CONSECRATION  (i».Sew<ri^)  of  the  Empe- 
rors, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Herodian,  iv.  2.  who  were  thus  said 
to  be  ranked  in  Ihc  number  of  the  gods,  {in  deorum  ntunenmiy  inter 
Vel  in  deos  referri,  Suet.  Cass.  88.  ccelo  decart^  Plin.  Pan.  1 1 .  &c.) 
dlso  some  Empresses,  Suet.  CL  1 1.  Tacil.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21 .  Tem- 
ples and  priests  were  assigned  to  them,  see  p.  264.  They  were  in* 
voked  with  prayers,  Virg^  G.  i.*  4'i.  Men  swore  by  their  name  or 
gtnids,  and  offered  victims  on  their  altars,  Hora{.  Ep.  ii.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the  usual  man* 
Mr.  But  a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made. to  the  life ; 
trhtch,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for  seven 
days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a  couch  in  solemn  procession  on 
the  shoulders  of  young  men  of  equestrian  and  patrician  rank ;  first 
to  the  Forum^  where  tne  dirge  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  lx>ys  and  girls 
of  the  most  noble  descent ;  then  to  the  Campus  Martins^  where  it 
was  burnt,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  odours  and  perfumes, 
on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile;  from  the  top  of  which,  an  eagle  let 
loose  was  supposed  to  convey  the  prince^  soul  to  heaven,  Uerodian. 

ROMAIC  WEIGHTS  and  CO/AS. 

^  TtlS  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  lihra^  a  pound ;  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces,  (UNCI^:)  thus  vncifi^  an 
Oif ncci  or  tV  of  aa  ««  ;  ^txlara^  2  ouncea,  or  A  5  gnadranty  3,  |%  or  J ; 
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iriens^  4,  tV»  ^r  i  9  quincunx^  5,  or  /^ ;  setnis^  ^i  or  | ;  ^qDlunx,  7,  ar 
1%. ;  Aef,  or  6«fm,  8,  ^y  or  } ;  dodransy  9,  y\,  or  | ;  dextanSy  or  cfe^ 
cunx,  10,  1^,  or  f  ;  deunxy  1 1  ounces,  or  |^  of  an  Qs^ 

The  UNiCA  was  also  divided  thus,  semunciay  ),  the  half  of  aa 
ounce,  or  7f\  of  an  as  ;  dtulla^  ^  ^  dtci/tcttf,  vel.-'tim,  (  ;  sextula^  | ; 
drachma^  | ;  hemisesclaj  i.  e.  semisextulaj  jj  ;  Iremt^m,  scrupidutf 
scriptiUum  vel  icriptUum^  ^  of  an  ounce,  or  ,1^  ^  ^^  ^'1  Varr,  Lt 
Li.  iv.  36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  as,  to  an 
inheritance,  seep.  62.  an  acre,_Lt9.  viii.  1  ].  to  liquid  measure,  see 
p.  382.  or  to  the  interest  of  money,  &c.  Hence  probably  to  our 
word  ace,  or  unit. 

'  The  Roman  pound  was  eaual  to  10  ounces,  1 8  penny-weights,  1  J| 
grains  of  English  Trdy  weight,  or  nearly  12  ounces  Avoirdupoise. 

The  Greek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chiefly  the 
talent^  divided  into  60  mtno;,  and  the  mina  into  \Q0  drachma^  Tbo 
tnina  was  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  lihra. 

The  English  TROY  veight^  by  which  silver  and  gold  are  weighs 
ed,  is  as  follows  :  ii  grains,  I  penny -weight ;  20  dwt.  1  ounce  ;  12 
oz.  1  pound.  But  Apothecaries^  in  compounding  medicines,  mako 
20  grains  1  scruple  ;  3  s.  1  drachm ;  8  dn  1  ounce;  13  oz.  1  pound, 
Avoirdupoise  weight,  by  which  larger  and  coarser  commodities  aro 
weighed,  19  drachms,  1  ounce  ;  16  oz«  I  pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  \\u  155.  at  finst 
had  no  coined  money,  (pecunia  signata^)  but  either  exchanged  com* 
ifiodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain  weight  of  uncoined  brass, 
(aes  rude,)  or  rather  metal :  Hence  the  various  names  of  money 
also  denote  weight ;  so  pendere  for  solvere^  to  pay  ;  stipendittmf  (0 
stipe  pendenda,)  soldiers'  pay,  Festus  ;  because  at  first  it  was  weigh* 
ed,  and  not  counted.  Thus  talentum  and  mina  among  the  GreekS| 
shekel  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pound  among  as. 

Several  Greek  words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  Cus* 
torn  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  ugw^t^  k>  purchase  or  ex* 
change,  by  giving  a  lamb,  {^pc^  o{*^,  agnus^)  Avtofxai,  by  giving  an  ass, 
(^vo^,  asimts ;)  iri^Xiw,  by  giving  a  foal,  s-wXo;,  (ef tm/eta ,)  or  the 
young  of  any  animal* 

Servius  Tullius  first  stamped  pieces  of  brass  with  the  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  swine,  &c.  (Pecudbs)  whence  PECUNIA9  money^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  V.  281.  {Servius.  rex^  ovium  boumque  eMgio  primus  as 
signavit,  Plin.  xxxiii*  3.  Xspecore  notavit ;  Varro.  R.  R.  li,  1.  Plu- 
tarch. Q.  Rom.  40.  Silver  was  first  coined,  A.  U.  484.  five  yeaitt 
before  the  first  Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others,  A.  U.  498.  an4 
gold,  sixty-two  years  after,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40.  Liv.  Ep-  xv«  Silver 
4^oin3,  however,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  at  Rome  before  that  time, 
but  of  foreign  coinage,  Liv*  viii,  11.  The  Romai)  coins  were  then 
only  of  brass. 

Hence  Ms  or  (sra,  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Horat.  ar$.p^ 
o45*  ep.  1 .  7.  23.  Aureos  nummos  ms  dicimus^  Dlpian*  ^re  matursj  to 
buy  or  sell ;  is^  alienumj  debt ;  annua  art^f  yearly  pay;  Lit,  v.  4« 
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mrarium^  the  treasury  ;  as  militare^  money  for  paying  the  soldiers, 
given  from  the  treasury  to  the  Quasstor  by  the  Trihuni  ararUy  Ascoo. 
et  Fest.  or  by  them  to  the  soldiers,  yarr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo  ara- 
tu8^  a  moneyed  man,  Plant.  Most.  iv.  2.  9.  as  some  read  the'passage  ; 
So  tribuninon  tarn  aratij  i.  e.  bene  nummati,  quam  vt  appellantur^ 
cBrariiy  i.  e.  aere  corrupti,  vel  in  csrarios  aut  Co^rites  rttfercndi^  Cic. 
Att.  i.  IG.  See  p.  115.  JEra  vetusta^  \  e.  prisca  moneta^  ancient 
money  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  220  but  .Xra  Vetera^  old  crimes  or  debts ; 
dc.  Verr.  v  •  3.  Mruscart  vel  asculari^  to  get  money  by  any  means ; 
Ftst.  et  Senec,  de  clem,  ii.  6.  JEruscator^  vel  esculator^  a  low  beggar- 
ly fellow,  a  fortune-teller,  or  the  like,  GelL  ix.  2.  xiv.  I.  obosratw^ 
oppressed  with  debt,  a  debtor.  Liv.  26.  40.  Cas.  B.  G.  i.  3.  Tacit^ 
Ann.  vi.  17.  In  meo  are  est^  i.  e.  in  bonis  meis^  vel  in  meo  censu^ 
mine,  my  friend,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  62.  xv.  14.cB5Cfrctim/braneiitn,  mon- 
ey borrowed  from  bankers  {argtntarii)^  who  had  shops  in  porticos 
round  the  Forum,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  2. 

Money  was  likewise  called  STIPS  (a  stipando),  from  being  cram- 
med in  a  cell,  that  it  might  occupy  less  room,  yarr»  L.  L.  iv.  36. 
But  this  word  is  usually  put  for  a  small  coin,  as  we  say  a  penny  or 
farthing  J  offered  to  the  gods  at  games,  or  the  like  ;  Cic.  leg.  ii.  16. 
Lav.  25.  12.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  15.  Suet  Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms 
to  a  beggar;  Id.  91  or  to  any  one  as  a  new  yearns  gift,  (strena,) 
Id>  CaL  42.  or  by  way  of  contribution  for  any  public  purpose,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  10.  s   48.  xxxiv«  5. 

The  first  brass  coin  (nummus  vel  nwnus  aris^  a  Numa  rege  vel  a 
fofi'tf^  /ex),  was  called  AS,  (anciently  assis^  from  as ;)  of  a  pound 
weight,  (liberalis.)  The  highest  valuation  of  fortune  (census  max- 
imus)  uoKler  Servius,wa8  100,000  pounds  weight  of  brass,  {centum 
millia  em,  sc  assium  vel  librarum.)  Li  v.  i.  43. 

The  other  brass  coins,  besides  the  a«,  were  semisses^  trientes, 
quadrqrUes^  and  sextantes.  The  quadrans  is  also  called  teruncics, 
Ctc.  Fam.  ii.  17.  At.  v.  20.  (a  tribus  unciis^)  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

These  coins  at  first  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names  import- 
ed, hence  in  later  times  called  E&  GRAVE,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

This  name  was  used  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was 
diminished,  to  denote  the  ancient  standard,  Liv.  iv.  41.  60.  v.  !?• 
Seruc.  ad  Helv.  1 2.  because  when  the  sum  was  large,  the  asses 
were  weighed,  and  not  counted.  Servius  on  Virgil  makes  as  grave 
to  be  lun^s  (massajof  rough  copper,  or  uncoined  brass,  {aris  rudis,) 
JEn.  vi.  862. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  asses 
were  struck  weighing  only  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound,  or  two  ounces ; 
{asses  sextantario  ponderc  feriebantur^)  which  passed  for  the  same 
value  as  those  of  a  pound  weight  had  done  ;  whence,  says  Pliny, 
the  republic  gained  five-sixths,  {ita  qmnqite  portes  facta  lucri^)  and 
thus  discharged  its  debt.  The  mark  of  the  as  then  was  a  double  Ja- 
nus  on  one  side,  and  the  beak  or  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  other,  Plu- 
tarch. Q.  Rom*  40.  See  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  229.  Sic.  of  the  triens  and 
quadrans,  a  boat,  {rates  ;)  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Rati- 
Ti,  Festus.  Plin.  ibid. 
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In  the  second  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  dictator,  the  cu^e^ 
were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  {unciales  ;)  and  afterwards,  by 
the  law  of  Papirius^  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce,  (jemunciaUs^)  Piin. 
xxxiii.  3.  s.  13. 

The  sum  of  three  asses  was  called  tressis  ;  of  ten  assesj  decussis  ; 
oi  twenty,  victssis  ;  and  so  on  to  a  hundred,  Centussis,  f^arr.  L* 
L.  iv.  36.  viii.  49.  Pers.  v.  76.  191.  Gtll.  xv.  15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii. 
13.  but  there  were  no  such  coins. 

The  silver  coins  were  DENARIUS,  the  value  of  which  was  ten 
asses  or  ^n  pounds  of  brass,  (Dent  aris^  sc.  asses^)  marked  with  the 
letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  five  asses,  marked  V.— and  SESTER- 
TIUS,  two  asses  and  ahalf  {guasi  sesquitertius),  commonly  mark-* 
ed  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  LAra  libra  semis  ;  or  by  abbreviation, 
H.  S«  and  often  called  absolutely  NUMMUS,  because  it  was  in  most 
frequent  use,  Cic,  Verr,  iii.  60.  &  61. 

The  impression  on  silver  coins,  (nota  argenti)  was  usually  on  one 
side,  carriages,  drawn  by.  two  or  four  beasts,  {^ig^  ^cl  quadriga  :) 
whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QUADRIGATI,  sc.  nt/mmt, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15.  and  on  the  reverse,  the  head 
of  Rama  with  an  helmet. 

On  some  silver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  victory,  hence 
called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  FtmU  5.  QvmctiL  vi.  3.  stamped  by  the 
Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  of  the  same  value  with  the  qitinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  silver  were  coined  100  denarii  ;  so  that  at 
first  a  pound  of  silver  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
brass.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  silver  at  that  time 
in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  case  was  altered.  For  when  the 
weight  of  the  as  was  diminished,  it  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the 
denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  reduced  to  one  ounce  ;  and  then  a  de- 
7iarius  passed  for  sixteen  asses^  (except  in  (he  military  pay,  in  which 
it  continued  to  pass  for  ten  asses,  at  least  under  the  republic,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  for  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  such  exception 
was  made,  Tacit.  Ann*  1.  17.)  a  quinarius  for  eight  asses,  2J\A  a  ses^ 
tertius  for  four ;  which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduc- 
ed to  half  an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  cere  solutum,  i.  e. 
an  as  for  a  sestertius,  or  the  fourth  part.  Sail,  Cat.  33.  See  p»  50. 

But  the  weight  of  the  silver  money  also  varied,  and  was  difierent 
under  the  emperors  from  what  it  bad  been  under  the  republic. 

Varro  mentions  silver  coins  of  less  value :  Libella,  wprth  an  as^ 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  cteTianW  ;  Semrella,  (quasi  semilibella,)  worth 
half  a  pound  of  brass,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  denarius^  and 
TERUNcius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  denarius,  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  iv. 
36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libel  la  for  the  smallest  silver  coin,  yerr.  \u 
10*  Rose.  C.  4  as  well  as  the  teruncim,  Fin.  iii.  14  Att  v.  20.  Fam. 
ii.  17.  this,  however,  he  does  only  proverbially;  as  we  ssiy  apeimy 
or  a  farthing.^ 

A  golden  coin  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  A. 
U.  546.  called  AUREUS,  or  aitreus  nummus,  equal  in  weight  to  tWo 
denarii  and  a  quinarius,  and  in  value  to  twenty-five  denarii,  or  100 
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sestertii^  Suet  O'th.  4«  Tacit.  Hbt,  1 .  84.  Hence  the  fee  allowed  to 
be  taken  by  a  lawyer  is  called  by  Tacitus  dena  settertia^  Ann.  xi.  7. 
by  Pliny  decern  mUlia^  sf;«  H.  S«  Ep«  v.  81*  and  by  Ulpian  centum 
AUREi,  L>.  1.  IS.  de  txiu  cogniu  See  p.  16S.  all  of  which  were 
equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  eold  to  siWer  under  the  republic  was  ten* 
fold;  {ut  pro  UrgtfUtis  dexem^  auretu  unus  vattrttj)  Li  v.  38.  11. 
But  Julius  Caesar  got  so  much  gold  by  plundering,  that  he  exchanged 
it  (pramercaU  divideret)^  for  3000  sestertii^  or  750  denarii  the  pound, 
i.  e.  a  pound  of  gold  for  7^  pounds  of  silver,  Si/el.  C<m,  54. 
s  The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  ^Iden  coins  strudc  ander 
the  republic  and  first  emperors,  Lamprid,  m  .^/ex.  39. 

At  6rst  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a  pound  of  gold,  with  much 
the  same  images  as  the  silver  coins.  But  under  the  late  emperors 
they  were  mixed  with  alloy ;  and  thus  their  intrinsic  value  was  di- 
minished. Hence  a  ditTerent  aumber  of  auret  were  made  from  a 
pound  of  gold  al  different  times  ;  under  Ner6  45,  Plin.  33.  3.  but 
under  Constantine,  72. 

The  emperors  usually  impressed  on  their  coins  their  own  image, 
JuvtnaL  xiv.  291.  This  was  first  done  by  Julius  Caesar,  according 
to  fi  decree  of  the  senate,  JDto.  xliv.  4. 

The  assay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  33.  3. 
Ctc.  Brut.  74*  Stnec.  Ep.  13.  s.  19.  hence  aurum  ad  obrustam^  sc. 
Bxaclwn^  the  purest  gold,  Suet,  J^er.  44.  ARGENT  UM  pustulatum, 
the  finest  silver,  Ibid*  Martial,  vii.  85.  vel  purumputum^  Gell.  vi.  5. 
ARGCNTUM  infectum  vel  rude,  bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined 
silver  \  factum^  plate  ;  signatum^  coined  silver,  Liv,  xxvii.  1 1.  xxxiv. 
52.  NUMMUS  asper^  new-coined,  Suet.ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.  veins  vel 
irituSj  old,  &c. 

Some  coins  were  indented,  (serraii^)  Tacit  de  Mor.  German.  5. 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  struck  to 
commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Medallions  ;  for 
whc|t  we  commonly  term  Roman  medals^  were  their  current  money. 
When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped 
and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moweta  ;  whence  our 
word  monetf^  The  consuls  at  first  are  thought  to  h»ve  had  the  chaise 
of  it*  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created  for  that  pur* 
pose.     See  p.  131. 

There  are  several  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  writers, 
some  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  some  not ;  DRACHMA, 
equal  to  a  denarius:  but  some  make  it  to  be  as  nine  to  eight; 
MINA,  equal  to  100  drachmtB,  or  to  a  Roman  /i6ra  or  pound  of 
siJiVer,  Pftn.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM,  equal  to  sixty  mince,  or  Roman 
pounds :  TETRADRACHMA  vel  -urn,  equal  to  four  drachnuB  or 
denarii^  as  its  name  imports,  Liv.  xxxvii.  46.  Ctc.  Fam.  xii.  13.  hut 
Livy,  according  to  (he  common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  52.  OBOLUS,  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius  or  drachma^  Plin. 
xxi.  34.    The  Greek  obolus  was  worth  1  penny  j  and  ^  of  a  farthing, 
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ftterJiDg.    Six  oboli  made  a  drachma,  100  drachms  made  a  mioa,  and 
60  miDas,  a  talent. 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  MONEY. 

The  Romans  usually  computed  sums  of  money  by  SESTERTII  or 
SESTERTIA.     Sestertium  is  the  name  of  a  .^um,  not  of  a  coin. 

When  a  numeral  noun  is  joined  with  sestertii,  it  means  just  so 
many  sesterces;  thus  decern  sestertii^  ten  sesterces;  but  when  it  is 
joined  with  sestertia^  it  means  so  many  thousand  sestertii ^  thus,  de- 
cern sestertia,  ten  thousand  sesterces 

SESTERTIUM,  Mille  sestertii^  milk  nummi,  v.  sestertii  nummi ; 
mile  sestertixim^  mille  nummum  vel  sestertium,  nummum  mille  ;  //•  & 

vel  H,  S.  2500  <em,  sc.  asses  ;  250  denarii  vel  drachma  denote  the 
aame  sum. 

When  s(  numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  sestertium,  it  means  so  many 
hundred  thousand  sestertii;  thus,  quadragies  sestertium  is  the  same 
with  quadragies  centena  millia  sestertiorum  nummorum,  or  quater  mil- 
lies  mille  sestertii^  four  millions  of  sestertii.  Sometimes  the  adverb 
stands  by  itself,  and  denotes  the  same  thing ;  thus,  decies^  vicies  vel 
vige4ies,  sc.  sestertium;  expressed  more  fully,  decies  centena,  sc.  mil* 
lia  sestertium;  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal,  x.  335.  and  complete- 
ly, Ctc.  Verrm  u  i  0.  and  i6«  iii.  70.  So  also  in  sums  of  brass,  decies 
uris,  sc.  centena  millia  assium^  Liv.  xxiv.  1 1  •  For  when  we  say  (fe- 
rn aris^  centum  tzris,  &c.  asses  is  always  to  be  supplied. 

When  sums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a  line  over 
them,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  m  the  case  of  the  numeral  ad- 
verbs ;  thus,  H.  S.  M*  C.  signifies  the  same  wtth  millies  centies,  i.  e. 
1 10,000,000,  sestertii  or  nummi,  888,020/. :  16 :  8  :  whereas  H.  S. 
M*  C.  without  the  cross  line,  denotes  only  llOO  sestertii,  8/. :  17: 
7Jd. 

When  the  nambers  are  distinguished  by  points  in  two  or  three 
orders,  the  first  towards  the  right  hand  signifies  units,  the  second 
thousands,  and  the  third  hundred  thousands;  thus.  III.  XII  DC. 
HS.  denotes,  300,000;  12,000,  and  600  H.  S.  in  all  making  312,600 
eesteriii,  5047/. :  3  :  9. 

Pliny  says,  xxxiii.  3.  that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
there  was  in  the  Roman  treasury  auri  pondo  XVI.  DCCCX.  argenti 
pondo,  XXIK  LXX.  et  in  numerate,  LXII.  LXXV.  CCCC.  that  is, 
16,810  pounds  of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  in  ready  mo- 
ney, 6,275,400  sestertii,  50,741/.:  10:  2^.  But  these  sums  are 
otherwise  marked,  thus,  auri  pondo  XVI.  M.  DCCCX,  argenti  XXIK 

M.  LXX.  et  in  nikmerato  LXTl.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  sestertium  neut.  is  used,  pondo  is  undcr^itood,  that  is.  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  silver,  or  a  thousand  sestertii,  Liv.  xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  sestertium  is  put  after  decem  millia  or  the  like,  it 
is  in  the  ^nitive  plural  for  sestertiorttm,  and  stands  for  so  many  ^e;- 
ieriii,  which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  decem  sestertia,  &c.  But 
aesiertium,  when  joined  with  decies  or  the  like,  is  in  the  nominative 
or  accusative  singular,  and  is  a  compendious  way  of  expressing  de- 
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ties  centies  sestertiumj  i.  e.  dtcies  centum  vel  decies  cerUenamillia  ses* 
leWttim,  V.  sestertiorian* 

The  Romans  sometimes  expressed  sums  by  talents ;  thus,  decern 
mUlta  talentfim^  and  sestertium  bis  miliies  et  quadringentitSj  are  equi- 
valent, Cic  Rabir.  Post  8.  So  100  talents  and  600,000  dtnariy  Liv. 
xxxiv  50 — or  by  pounds,  {LlBR'/R) pondo,  i.  e. ponder e  in  the  ab- 
lative, for  these  words  are  often  joined,  as  we  s^lj  pounds  in  weight ; 
and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itself  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  for  a 
pound  or  pounds  :  it  is  supposed  even  then  by  the  best  critics  to  be 
in  the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra  or  libra  understood.  {See  Grono- 
vius  de  pec.  ©«(.;,  Plaut.  Pseud,  iii.  2.  27.  Rud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men^  iii.  3. 
3.  ^  i8.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii  15-  ColumeL  xii.  20.  98.  Liv.  xxvi.  47. 
iii.  29.  iv,  iO.'xxii.  23.  Gell  ii.  24.  xx.  1.  Cic.  Cluent.  64.  Invent. 
ii.  40.  Parad.  iii.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  worth 
about  3/.  sterling;  the  talent^  nearly  193/. 

*  But  the  common  computation  was  by  sestertii  or  nummi. 
A  SKSTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our  money 
one  penny  3f  farthings ;  a  QUINARIUS  or  victoriatus^  3d.  3^  q.  a 
^  DENARIUS,  7d.  3q.  the  AUREUS,  or  gold  coin.  I6s.  1|d.  a  SES. 
',  TERTIUM,  or  a  thousand  seslerlii,  8/. :  1  :  5 J — ten  sestertii^  U. 
7d.  I^q. — ^an  hundred  sestertii^  16s.  Id.  -3q. — ten  sestertia^  or  10,000 
sestertii^  SOI  :  14  :  7. — an  hundred  seslertia^  vel  decies  sestertium, 
vel  decies  centena  millia  nummtim,  v.  sestertium,  or,  100,000  sestertii, 
8,07«/,  :  18  :  4.—Centies,  vel  Centies  H.  S.  80,729/.  :  3  :  4  -Millies 
H.  S.  807,^91/.  :  13  :  4.— Millies   Centies  H.  S.  8,072,916/.  :  13  : 
4:16:8  &c.    Hence  we  may  form  some  notion  of  certain  instan- 
ces on  record  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Crassus  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  lands,  bis  mil  lies,  i.  e. 
1,614,583/.  :  6  :  8,  besides  money,  slaves,  and  household  furniture, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.  which  may  be  estimated  at  as  much  more, 
(alterum  tantum.)  In  the  opinion  of  Crassus,  no  one  deserved  to 
be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army,  Cic.  Off.  i.  8.  or  a 
legion,  Plin.  xxxiii.  10. — Seneca, /€r  mi7/te5,  2,421,875/. ;  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiii  42. — Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  an  equal  sum,  Id. 
til.  53. — Lentulus,  the  augur,  guater  miliies,  3,229,166/. :  13  :  4. 
Senec.  de  benef.  ii.  27.— C  Caecilius  Claudius  Isidonra,  although  he 
bad  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will 
41 16  slaves,  3600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle  ;  in  ready 
money,  H.  S.  sexcenties,  484,275/.,  Plin.  ib. 

Augustus  received  by  the  testaments  of  his  friends  quater  decies 
miliies,  32,291,666/.  :  13  :  4.  Suet.  Aufr.  ult.  He  left  in  legacies  to 
the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadringenties^  and  to  the 
tribes  or  poorer  citizens,  {irUfubus  yclplebi,)  Tricies  quinquies,  Su- 
et, ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigesies  sepiies  miliies,  2\, 7 96,B75t., 
which  Caligula  lavished  away  in  less  than  one  year.  Suet  CaL  37. 

Vespasian,  at  his  accession  to  the  empire,  said,  that  to  support 
the  commonwealth,  there  was    need  of  quadringenlies    mUlies^ 
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32S,9i  6,666/. :  1 3 : 4,  an  immense  sam !  more  than  the  national  debt 
of  Britain  !*  Si4£i.  Vts-p,  16. 

The  debt  of  Milo  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  H.  &  geptingexities^ 
665,104/.  :  3 :  4,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24. 

Cassar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1300  talents,  ?5 1,875/. 
Plutarch.  When,  after  his  prastorship,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  fit's  tnitlies  ct  guinf^eniiessibi  deesse^  ut  nihil  hu^ 
beret,  i.  e.  that  he  was  2,0 1 8,239/. ;  3  :  4.  worse  than  nothing.  A 
sum  hardly  credible !  Appian.  de  hell.  civ.  iu  432.  When  he  first 
entered  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  tlie 
treasury  1,095,979/.,  Piin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  civil  war,  about  4,843,750/.,  (amplius  sexies  millits^)  Veil. 
ii.  56.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  friendship  of  Curio,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  by  a  bribe  of  sexcenties  seatertiionf 
484,373/.,  £)io.  xl.  60.  Fa/.  Max.  ix.  1.6.  Vel.  Pat.W.  48.  and  that  of 
the  consul,  L.Paul  us,  the  colleague  ofMarcellu's  A*  U.  704,  by  1500 
talents,  about  279,500/.,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  443.  Pluiarch.  in  Cms* 
<Jr  Pomp.  &  Suet.  CcM.  29.  Of  Curio  Lucan  says,  Hie  vendidit  ,t/r- 
bem,  iv.  ult.  Venali  Curio  lingua,  i.  269.  and  Viqgil,  as  it  is  tboughtr 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  Mn.  Vi.  621.  But  this  Curio  afterwards 
met  with  the  fate  which  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  be  deserved,  being 
slain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio.  xli.  42.  Lybicas  en  nobile  corpus  pas^ 
eit  aves  !  nullo  contecius  Curio  biatOy  Lucan.  iv.  809« 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Caesar  was  killed,  owed 
quadringenties,  322,916/. :  13:4,  which  h0  paid  before  the  kalends 
oT  April.  Cic.  PhiL'Vi.  37.  and  squandered  of  the  public  money, 
sestertium  stpties  millics^  5,661,041/. :  1.3  :  4,  Cic»  Phil.  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  first  chained  Verres  with  having  plundered  the  Sicilians 
o{  sesUriium  millies,  in  Ca^cil.  5.  but  afterwards  exacted  only  97W- 
ringenties,  Actio  in  Vcrr.  18. 

Apicius  wasted  on  luxurious  Xvfxiigsexcenties  sesUrliunKt  484,375/.; 
Seneca  says,  sestertium  millies  in  culinam  consumpsit,  and  being  at 
last  obliged  to  examine  the  state  of  his  affairs,  found,  that  he  had  re" 
maining  only  sestertium  centies,  80,729/.  :  3  : 4 ;  a  sum  which  he 
thought  too  small  to  live  upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poi- 
son, Senec.  consol.  ad  Helv.  lO  Martial*  iii.  22.  Dio.  Ivii.  19. 

PJiny  says,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore,  in  full  dress,  jew* 
els  to  the  value  of  quadragies  sestertitim,  32,201/  :  13  :  4,  or  as 
others  read  the  passage,  quadringentics  sestertium^  322,916/. :  13:4, 
Plin,  X.  35.  s.  57. 

Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brtitus,  with  a 
pearl  worth  «fxagtc5  sestertia,  48,417/.  :  10.  Suet.  Ctes.  50.  Cleopa- 
tra, at  a  feast  with  Antony,  swallowed  a  pearl  dissolved  in  vinegar 
worth  centies,  H.  S.  80,729/.  :  3  :  4  ;  Plin.  t'itd.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13i, 
Clodius,  the  son  of  iEsopus,  the  tragedian,  swallowed  one  worth  de- 
cies,  8072/. :  18  : 4  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  I.  2.  Horat,  Sat.  ii,  3. 23d,  So 
Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

•  !n  the  year  1791,  when  this  book  Was  firtt  pubfaheiil.     AH^tlMM  Afli^we  «ti- 
mated  11!  sterRfig;  money.  -  ^  ^ 
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A  single  dish  of  ^sop's  is  said  to  have  cost  an  faandred  sesUrtiUy 
Plin.  X.  51.  8.  72.  XXXV.  12* 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a  supper,  centits  H.  S. — 80,729/-  :  3 :  4. 
Senec.  Helv.  9.  and  Ileliogabalus,  tricics  //.  S. — ^24,218/.  :  15.  Lan^- 
prid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  Lucutlus  for  a  supper  in  the  hall  of 
Apollo,  was  50,000  drnrhmcBj   1614/. :  1 1  :  8.  Plutareh*  in  LucvlL 

Even  persons  of  a  more  sober  character  were  sometimes  very  ex- 
pensive. Cicero  had  a  citron-table  which  cost  him  H.  S.  decits  ; 
and  bought  the  house  of  Crassus  wilh  borrowed  money  for  H.  5. 
XXXV.  i.  e.  iricies  qmnqmes^24S\^L  :  15.  Plin.  xiil.  15.  vii.  38.  Ctc. 
Fam.  V.  6. 

'  This  house  had  first  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drusos  ; 
who,  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  man- 
lier that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered, 
'^  If  jrou  have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so,  that  all  the  world  may 
**8e^  what  I  am  doing,"  VelL  Pat.  ii.  14. 

Messala  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii^ 
'3527/.  :  17  r  3}.  Cie.  Ait.  •*  13. 

Domttitts  estimated  his  house  sexagies  sestertia^  u  e.  at  48,437/.  : 
10.  Fal.  -Max.  ix.  l  •  5.  The  house  of  CIodiuB  cost  cerUies  el  qua- 
dragies  octies^  1 19,479/.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24- 

1  he  fish-pond  of  C.  Herius  was  sold  for  quadragies  H.  S.  32,291/. 
:  13':  44  Piin.  ix.  55.  and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for  the  same  sum, 
Ibid:  54. 

The 'house-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  CcBsar, 
is  supposed, to  have  been  bina  miilia  nummiim^  18/.  :  2:  H.  from 
SiHi,  C}<B8*  38.  That  of  Calius  was  xxx  miilia  nummumj  ?42/. :  3  ;  9. 
ami  thought  high,  Cir.  Cal.  7. 

The  value  of  houses  in  Rome  rose  greatly  in  a  few  years.  The 
house  of  Mari us  which  was  bought  by  Cornelia  fpr  7|  myriads  of 
drackmat^  9421/. :  t7 :  6.  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  Luculins 
for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachmcB,  16,152/.  :  5:  10.  Plutarch,  in 
Mario. 

The  house  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Consulship,  was 
reckoned  on^  of  the  finest  in  Rome  ;  in  the  ispace  of  35  years,  was 
not  in  the  hundredth  rank,  (coniesimum  locum  non  obtinidtj)  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15*  s.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his  slaves. 
he  lost  H.  S.  millics^  807,291/. :  13:4.  ibid. 

The  golden  house  {aurea  domus)  of  Nero  must  have  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  since  Otho  laid  out  in  finishing  a  part  of  it  quingcniics 
H.  S.  403,645/.  :  16  :  8.  Plin.  ibid. 

The  INTERE^  of  MONEY. 

The  interest  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  \e\  fen\is  ;  or  USU* 
RA,  fructus^  mercesy  vel  impendium  ;  the  capital,  CAPUT  or  sors ; 
also  FoENus,  which'is.put  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest, 
Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  17.  Cicyltl.  i.  12.  v.21.  vi.  1.  e. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  it  was 
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called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  because  in  an  hundred  mouths  the 
interest  equalled  the  capital;  or  asses  usurie.  This  wc  call  12 
per  ctnt^  per  annunij  as  Phny,  dnodenis  assibus  dehere  vcl  nmltmri^ 
JBp.  X.  62.  y.  55.  cenlesimas  contputfire^  Id.  ix.  23.  which  was  usual- 
ly the  legal  interest  at  Rome,  at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public, and  under  the  iifst  Emperors.  Sometimes  the  double  of  this 
was  exacted,  biria  cenUsimmj  ii  per  cent,  and  even  48  per  cent,  qua^ 
temcR  cenUsimoiy  Cic;  Verr.  iii*  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one 
who  demanded  60  per  cent. ;  Quinas  hie  capiii  mercedes  exsecat ;  i. 
e.  quintuplices  usuras  exigiiy  vel  quinis  centesimisfcencrat,  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

When  the  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  likewise  yielded  interest,  it  was  called  Ceniesimcs  renovaUt^ 
Cic.  Ibid,  or  ANATOCISMUS  aniiiversariiLs^  compound  interest, 
Id.  V.  21.  if  not,  cinlesimcs  perpetuw  ;  or  fosnus  perpetuum^  Ibid. 

UsuRA  semisses^  six  per  cent. ;  trientesy  four  per  cent. ;  qvadran^ 
tesy  three  per  cent.  ;  besses,  eight  per  cent,  ^c,  Cic.  Att  iv.  1^.  Pers. 
V.  149.  lufurcB  legiHrntB  vel  licitfe,  legal  interest;  illicUa  vel  illtgi- 
iimcB^  iUegal,  Digest,  et  Suet.  Aug,  39. 

UsuRA  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  Foenus  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

The  interest  permitted  by  the  \%  tables  was  only  one  per  cent. 
FOENUS  uNciARiuH  vqI  UNcif  usuRi£,  Tttcii,  Ann,  vi.  '6.  (See 
Lex  DutLiA  Mi£NiA,)  which  some  make  the  same  with  usura  center 
sima  ;  reduced  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  Foenus  Semunxiariuu,  Id. 
exLiv,  vii.  27.  but  these,  and  other  regulations,  wereeluded  by  the 
art  of  the  usurers,  {Foineratores^)  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1 .  Off',  ii.  24.  &  25.  SaJ. 
Cat.  3S.  Liv.  viii.  28.  xxxv.  7.  41.  After  the  death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  A.  U.  795.  the  interest  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12 
to  4  per  cent.  Dio.  Ii.  21. 

Professed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  also  called  AJensarii 
vel  Trap€zit(£j  Aroentarii,  NummulArii,  vel  CoUt^ista^  Liv.  vii.  21. 
Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  sometimes  appointed  by  the  pub- 
lic, Lir.  xxiii.  21. 

A  person  who  laid  out  money  at  interest  was  said  Pecuniam  aiicuij 
v»  agud  aliquem  occupare,  Cic.  Flacc.  21.  Verr.  i.  36.  ponere^  collo- 
carc^  &c.  when  he  called  it  in,  relegere^  Herat.  Epod.  te.  ult. 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of  a 
banker,  Cic,  CiBcin.  6.  {infbro,  ei  dc  mensa  script ura^  m^gis  qucunex 
area  domoque^  vel  cista  pecunia  numerabatur,  Donat.  in  Ter.  Adeipb. 
ii.  4.  13.)  whose  account  books  of  debtor  and  creditor,  {Tabula  vel 
codices  accepti  et  cxpensi;  mensem  rationes,)  were  kept  with  great 
care,  Ibid,  hence  Acceptum  reftrres  Cic.  and  among  later  writers, 
acceptum  ferre,  to  mark  on  the  debtor  side,  as  received  ;  AccePtiea- 
Tio,  a  form  of  freeing  one  from  an  obligation  without  payment; 
Expensvmferre^  to  mark  down  on  the  Credihr  side,  as  paid  or  given 
away  ;  Exptnsi  latio^  the  act  of  doipg  so ;  Ratioaccepti  aique  expensi 
inter  nos  convenit^  our  accounts  agree,  Plant,  Most,  i.  3  1 4G.  In  ra- 
tionem  inducere  vel  in  tnbults  rationem  scribere^  to  state  an  account, 
Cic,  Verr,  u  42.  And  because  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the 
BUtn  and  subscribing  the  person's  name  in  the  banker's  book; 
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hence  scrihcre  iiununos  alicui^  u  c.  st  per  scriptum  v.  chirographunt 
obligare  ut  sohaty  to  promise  to  pay,  PlauU  Asin.  ii.  4.  34.  ratianem 
ttccepti  scribercj  to  borrow,  Id.  True.  iv.  2.  36.  rescribere,  to  pay,  or 
to  pay  back  what  one  has  received,  Ter.  Pkorm.  v.  7.  29.  Herat, 
Sat.  ii.  3.  76.  so  perscribere^  to  order  to  pay,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7.  30. 
Ctc.  Ait.  ix.  12.  Place.  19.  whence  perscriptio,  an  assignment  or 
an  order  on  a  banker,  Ctc.  Orat.  i.  58.  Mi.  iv.  ult.  Phil.  v.  4.  Flacc. 
30.  Alt.  xii.  51.     Hence  also  NOMEN  is  put  for  a  debt,  for  the 
eause  of  a  debt,  or  for  an  article  of  an  account     NOjMINAyflcere, 
to  contract  debt,  Senec  htn.  i.  1.  to  give  security  for  payment,  by 
subscribing  the  sum  in  a  banker's  booKs,  Cic.  Off.  \\\.  14.  or  to  ac- 
cept such  security,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere^  to  demand  payment, 
Cic.  Verr,  i.  10.     So  apptllare  de  nomine^  Att.  v.  29.  dissoherej  to 
discharge,  to  pay.  Id.  Plane,  28.  solvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  expungere,  Plant. 
Cist.  i.  3.  41.  Explicartt  Att.  13.  29.  Expedircs  16.  6.  Transcribtrt 
nomina  in  alios ^  to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Liv.  35.  7. 
Petunia  ei  est  in  nominibus,  is  on  loan,  Ctc  Verr,  v.  7.  Top.  3.     In 
codxcxM  txtrema  cera  nomen  xnfimum  in  Jlagitiosa  liiura^  the  last  arti- 
cle at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shamefully  blotted,  Cic.  Verr,  i.  36. 
Rationum  nomina^  articles  o?  accounts,  lb.  39.  In  tabulas  nomen  re-- 
ftrre^  to  enter  a  sum  received,  Muliis  Verri  nominibus  acceptum 
Ttferrty  to  mark  dQwn  on  tho  debtor  side  many  articles  or  sums  re- 
ceived from  Verres,  Ibid.  Hinc  ratio  cum  Curliis,  muliis  nominibus^ 
quorum  in  tabulis  iate  habti  nullum^  i.  e.  Curliis  nihil  expensum  tulit 
Verres^  Ibid.     Hence  Cicero  pleading  against  Verres,  often  says, 
Recita  NOMINA,  i.  6.  r««,  personas,  causas^  inquas  ille  aut  quibus  ex- 
penrum  lulit,  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  account,  As^ 
eon.     Certi*  nominibut  pecuniam  debere,  on  certain  accounts,  Ctc* 
Quincl.  1 1  •  J^''on  refert  parva  nomina  in  codices,  small  sdms,  Ctc.  Roic^ 
Com.  I .  Muliis  nominibw  versuram  ab  alifjuo  facer e,  to  borrow  many 
sums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  76.  Permulta  nomina.  many  ar- 
ticles, lb.  6. — Likewise  for  a  debtor ;  Ego  bonum  nomen  existimorf 
a  good  debtor,  one  to  be  trusted,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6.  Oplima  nomina  non 
appellando  fiunt  mala,  Colum.  1. 1.,  Bono  nomine  centesimis  cotUenius 
erat^  non  bono  quaternas  ceniesimas  sperabat,  1 2  per  cent  from  a  good 
debtor,  48  from  a  bad,  Cic  Att.  v.  21.  Nomina  sectatur  tironumt  i.  e# 
nt  debitores  facial  venatur,  seeks  to  lend  to  minors*  a  thing  forbidden 
by  law,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  16.     Cautos  nominibus  certis  expendere  num' 
mosy  i*  e.  iub  chirographo  boniM  nominibus  vel  debiloribus  dare^  to  lend 
on  security  to  good  debtors)  Id.Ep.  ii.  I.  105.    Locare  nomen  sponsu 
vmprobo^  to  become  surety  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  Phadr.  i.  16. 
As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid  on  the  Kalends,  hence 
called  TRiSTES,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  celeres,  Ovid,  remed. 
Anunr^  561.  a  book  in  which  the  suras  to  be  demanded  were  marked, 
was  called  CALENDARHJM,  Senec.  benef  i.  2.  vii.  10.  £^.  14.  87. 

ROMJUf  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  *c. 

The  Romans  measured  length  or  distance  by  feet,  cubits,  paces, 
siadiay  and  miles. 

The  Romans,  as  other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  measure 
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"t^iiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  DIGITUS^  a  dint,  or 
iinger^s  breadth ;  Pollex,  a  thumb's  breadth,  an  inch ;  PALMUS, 
an  hand^s  breadth,  a  palm  equal  to  (=)  4  digiti  or  3  inches ;  PES, 
a  foot,  ==  16  digits  or  12  inches;  Palmipes,  a  foot  and  an  hand 
breadth ;  CUBITUS,  a  cubit^  from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  in- 
wards, to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  =  H  foot,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  well  proportioned  man's  stature ;  PASSUS,  a  pace,  =s=:  5 
feet,  including  a  double  step,  or  the  space  from  the  place  where  the 
foot  is  takeu  up  to  that  where  it  is  set  down,  the  double  of  an  ordi* 
nary  pace,  gradus  vel  gressvs*  A  pole  ten  feet  long  (decempida) 
was  called  Pertica,  a  perch  ( quasi  Portica,  a  portando).  The  Eng- 
*li9h  perch  or  pole  is  16^  feet. — Und  pertica  tractare^  to  measure 
w  ith  the  same  ell,  to  treat  in  the  same  manner,  Plin,  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4palmi,  or  hand-breadths: 
\^poUices^  or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti^  or  finger-breadths: 
Each  digitus  was  supposed  equal  to  4  barley-corns,  {hordei  grana^) 
Frontin  de  Aquaed.  i.  2.  But  the  English  make  their  inch  only 
three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  also  divided  into  12  parts,  denominated 'from  the 
divisions  of  the  Roman  as ;  thus,  dodrans^  vel  eptiharha,  9  polices, 
or  wicicB^  inches,  Suet.  Attg,  79.  Plin,  vii,  2, 

A  cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.  -wm)  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  (^e^- 
quipes,)  2spitham(B,  6  palmij  18  pollices,  or  24  digiti.  PASSUS,  a 
pace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5  feet;  Plin.  ii.  23.  \i5.  Passus  or 
625  feet  made  a  STADIUM  or  furlong:  and  8  Stadia  or  1000  paces, 
or  5000  feet,  a  mile,  (MILLIARIUM,  vel  -re ;  vel  MILLE,  sc  pas- 
sus, v.  passuum ;  Cic.  Caecin.  iO.  Att.  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

The  Greeks  and  Persians  called  30  stadia  parasanoa  *,  and  2pa- 
rasangs,  Schoenos,  Herodot.  ii.  16.  but  others  differ,  Plin.  v.  10. 
xii.  14. 

The  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM),  contained  240  feet  in  length,  and 
1^0  in  breadth ;  that  is,  28,800  square  feet,  Quintil.  u  10. 42.  Varr. 
R.  jR.  ].  10.  1.  Plin.  xviii.  3  &c. 

The  half  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  quadratus,  consisting  of 
120  feet  square;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  aeerentur  cum  aratro  uno 
impetu  justo  vel  prottlo,  i.  e.  uno  tractu  vel  tenore,  at  one  stretch, 
without  stopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Donat.  in  Ter,  Phorm. 
1.  3.  36.  non  strigantes,  without  resting,  Plin.  id,  I9.^s.  49.  Senec, 
ep.  31.  Phadr.  iii.  6.  9.  Actus  quadratus  viiviQ,VE  Jinitur  pedibus 
cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum  facit  jugerum,  et  abeo,  qudd  erat  junctum, 
nomenjugeriusurpavit.  Col.  v.  1.  5.  Jugum  vocahatur,  qudd  uno  jugo 
bourn  in  die  exarari  posset,  Plin.  &  Varr.  Ibid.  "*  . 

Au  English  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  ox  660  feet  in  length, 
and  fpur  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots  acre  is  somewhat 
more^than  one-fi[fth  larger. 

The  Jugerum  was  divided  into  the  same  parts  as  an  as;  hence 
tmcia  agri,  the  12th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de  R»  R.  i.  10. 

ROMJiir  MEASURES  of  CAPACITY. 
The  measure  of  capacity  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Roman 
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autboTB,  is  the  AMPHORA,  (ex  a^  ^l  9?pca,  quod  vas  ejus  meiaufie 
utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  ansis,)  called  also  (^uadrantal,  ofcadus, 
and  by  the  Greeks  metreta  or  ceramium,  a  c6hic  foot,  eoDtaining  2 
unur,  Smodii^  8  congii^  48  sextarii^  and  96  Aenttnos,  or  coiylcB,  Jout 
the  Attic  amphora^  (xaiH,  or  metrita^)  contained  2  um<e,  and  72  ^ec- 
/an't. 

The  amphora  was  nearlj  equal  to  9  gallons  English,  and  the  sex- 
iarius  to  one  pint  and  a  half  Enghsh,  or  one  mutchkin  and  a  half 
Scots. 

A  sextarius  contained  ?  hemince^  4  quartarii,  8  acetabular  and  12 
cuathi,  which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  o^r/ 
thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  sextantes^  quadrantes,  trientes,  &c. 
according  to  the  number  of  a/athi  which  they  contained.  See  p« 
381. 

A  cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  easily  swallow  at  once.  It 
contained  4  ligula^  vel  lingula^  or  cochlearta^  spoonfuls,  ColumeL 
x\u  21.  Plin.xx,  5.  Marital,  xiv.  120. 

CONG  I  US,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a  cubic  half 
foot,  or  to  6  sextarii.  This  measure  of  oil  or  wine,  used  anciently 
to  be  distributed  by  the  magistrates  or  leading  men  amone;  the  peo- 
ple, Liv.  XXV.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Hence  CONGIARIUM,  a  gratui- 
ty or  largess  of  money,  corn,  or  oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv.  xxxvii* 
57.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  45.  Suet,  Cces.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  31.  Suet^  Can.  27.  Avg.  42.  TYo.  20.  Dom,  4.  or  pri- 
vately to  an  individual,  Cic,  Fam.  viii.  1.  Jtt,  x.  7.  Suet.  Vesp.  18. 

A  gratuity  to  the  soldiers  was  called  DONATIVUM,  Suet.  CaL 
46.  N'er.  7.  P/tn.  paneg.  25.  Tacit*  Ann.  xii.  41.  sometimes  also  cox- 
GiARiUM,  Cic.  Alt.  xvi.  8.  Curl.  vi.  2. 

The  congiaria  of  Augustus,  from  their  smallness,  used  to  be  called 
Heminaria.  QuinctxL  vi.  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  an  amphora,  was  89  Ro- 
man pounds,  in  a  congius,  10  pounds,  and  in  a  Hxtdrius,  1  pound  8 
ounces. 

The  greatest  measure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
CULEUS,  containing  20  amphorce, 

Pliny  says  the  a^er  Ccecuhus  usually  yielded  7  cvlei  of  wine  an 
acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3|  pints  English,  worth  at  the  vineyard  300 
nummij  or  75  denarii^  each  culeus,  i.  e.  2/.  :  8  :  d|,  about  a  halfpenny 
of  the  English  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  ColumclL  iii.  3. 

MODI  US  was  the  chief  measure  for  things  dry,  the  third  part  of 
a  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English.  A  modius  of 
Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  20  libra,  Plin.  xviii.  7.  Five  modH  of 
wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an  acre :  six  of  barley  and  beans,  and  three 
of  pease,  lb.  24.  Six  modii  were  called  MEDIMNUS,  vel  -wm,  an 
Attic  measure,  J^fep.  Attic.  2.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  45.  47.  49.  &c. 

ROMAff  METHOD  of  IVRITWG. 

Men  in  a  savage  state  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a  constant  mark  of 
civilization*    Before  the  invention  of  this  art^  men  employed  vari* 
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riom  raelhods  id  preserve  the  memery  of  inipotiaiit  events,  end  lb 
commonicate  their  thoagbts  to  those  at  a  distance. 
>/  The  memorj  of  important  events  was  preserved  by  raising  altars 
or  heaps  of  stones,  planting  groves^  instituting  games  and  festiivsls ; 
and  what  was  more  universal  by  .historical  songs,  DiciU  de  Mor. 
Otrm.  3. 
^  The  first  attempt  toward  the  representation  of  thought  was  the 
painting  of  objects.  Thos,  to  represent  a  murder,  the  figure  of  one 
man  was  drawn  stretched  on  the  ground^and  of  another  with  a  dead- 
ly weapon  istanding  over  him.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in 
IMei^ico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  emperor  Montezu- 
ma, by  sending  him  a  large  cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing 
they  had  seen. 

^/  The  Egyptians  first  contrived  certain  signs  or  symbols,  called 
Hienogb/pkies,  (from  <«^u,  sacred,  and  /XCir,  to  carve,)  whereby  they 
represented  several  things  by  one  figure. 

*>.  The  Egyptians  and  rhcenicians  contended  about  the  honour  of 
having  invented  letters.  Tacit*  Jinn.  xi.  14.  Plin,  vii.  56.  Lucan.  iii. 
220. 

.  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece  near 
1500  years'before  Chftst^  Herodot-  v.  68.  then  only  sixteen  in  num* 
ber,  a,  /I,  y,  $,  s,  i,  x,  X,  ^,  »,  #,  sr,  f,  tf,  r,  u.  To  these  four  were 
added  bj  Paiamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  ^,  ^,  q>,  x^  ^"^ 
four  afterwards  by  Simonides,  f,  ij,  >^,  w,  Plin.  vii.  56.  s.  57.  Hygin. 
fab.  277. 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latinm  by  Evander  from  Greece,  Ihid. 
ii  Liv,  i«  7.  The  Latin  letters  at  first  were  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  the  Greek,  Tacit,  ibid.  Plin,  vii.  58. 

Some  nations  ranged  their  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  most  horisontally.  Some  from  the 
right  to  left,  as  the  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Sic.  Some  from  right  to 
left  and  from  left  to  right,  alternately,  like  cattle  ploughing,  as  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  hence  this  manner  of  writing  was  called  ^zifrgo^nSov. 
But  most^  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  most  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  stones  and  bricks, 
Josephs  Ant.  Jud^  1.  4.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.  Lucan.  iii.  223.  Thus, 
the  decal{^ue,or  ten  commandments,  Exod.  xxxiv.  I.  and  the  laws 
of  Moses,  Devi,  xxvii.  8.  Jos.  viii.  32. — then  plates  of  brass,  Liv. 
iii.  57.  Tadt.Ann.'w.  43.  or  of  lead,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  s.  21.  Job.  xxx. 
24.  and  wooden  tablets,  Isaiah*  xxx.  8.  Horat.  art.  p.  399.  Gell.  ii. 
13.  On  these,  all  public  acts  and  monuitients  were  preserved,  Cic. 
Font.  14.  Liv.  vi.  20.  Plm.  pan.  54.  Horat.  od.  iv.  8.  13.  As  the 
art  of  writing  was  little  known,  and  rarely  practised,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be  durable.  Capital  letters  only  were  used,  as  appears 
from  ancient  marbles  and  coins. 

The  materials  first  used  in  common  for  writing,  werfe  the  leaves 
or  inner  bark  {liber)  of  trees ;  whence  Ira-oes  of  paper  {charta^folta^ 
vel  plagulos)^  and  LIBER,  a  book.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  still 
used  for  writing,  by  several  nations  of  India.  Afterwards  linen,  Liv. 
iv.  7.  13.  20.  and  tables  covered  with  wax  were  used.    About  the 
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time  of  Alexander  the  Great, '  paper  first  beffaa  to  be  'mana&ctved 
from  an  Egyptian  plant  or  reed  called  PAPYRUS,  vel  -tun,  whence 
onr  word  paper ;  or  BIBLOS,  whence  ^il3^^  a  book. 

^  The  Papynu  was  aboutten  cubits  high,  ao^  had  several  coats  or 
skins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  they  separated  with  a. 
needle.  One  of  these  membranes  (philyra,  vel  schedcB)^  was  spread  on 
a  table  longwise,  and  another  placed  above  it  across.  The  one  was 
called  a  stamen,  and  the  other  subiemen,  as  ^ewarp  and  Ae  woof  in 
a  web.  Being  moistened  with  ihe  muddy  water  of  the  Jfile,  which 
served  instead  of  due,  they  were  put  under  a  press,Jand  after  that 
dried  in  the  sun.  Then  these  sheets,  (p/ajfti/o;,  vel  $c&«cEa;,)t|tu8  pre- 
pared were  joined  together^  end  to  end,  but  never  more  than  twen- 
ty  in  what  was  called  one  SCAPUS,  or  roll,  Plin^  xiii*  It.  s.  31. 

^     The  sheets  were  of  different  size  and  quality. 

/  Paper  was  smoothed  with  a  shell,  or  the  tooth  of  a  boar,  or  some 
other  animal :  Hence  charta  deniaia^  smooth,  polished,  Cic.  Q.fr,  ii. 
1^.  The  finest  paper  vras  called  at  Rome,  after  Augustus,  Augusta 
regia  ;  the  next  Liy'iana  ;  the  third  Hieratica,  which  used  ancient- 
ly to  be  the  name  of  the  finest  kind,  being  appropriated  to  (he  sa* 
cred  volumes.  The  Emperor  Claudius  introduced  some  alteration, 
so  that  the  finest  paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferior 
kinds  were  called  Jimphitheatrica^  Saiticay  Leneotica^  from  places 
in  Mgyft  where  paper  was  made$  and  Fanniana  from  Fannius,  who 
had  a  noted  manufactory  (officina)  for  dressing  Egyptian  paper  at 
Rome,  Plin,  ib» 

V  Paper  which  served  only  for  wrappers,  {involucra  vel  segeHria^ 
sing.  «.)  was  called  Emporetica,  because  chiefly  used  by  merchants 
for  packing  goods,  Plin,  xiii.  12.  Coarse  and  spoqgy  paper,  Scabra 
BiBULAQue,  Plin»  Ep^  viii,  15. 
^  Fine  paper  of  the  largest^ize  was  called  MACROCOLLA,  sc. 
charta  as  we  say,  royal  or  imptrial  paper,  and  any  thing  written  on 
it,  Macrocollum,  sc.  volumen,  Ibid.  &  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  25.  xvi.^  3. 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, out  of  envy  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  endea- 
voured to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  library,  the  use  of 
parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing,  was  discovered 
at  Pergamus,  hence  called  PER&AMENTA,  sc.  charta,  vel  Mem- 
BRANA,  parchment.  Hence  also  Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Aca- 
demics,^va(uor  ^i9&ep«i,  i,  e.  libri  e  membranis  facti,  AiL  xiii.  24, 
Some  read  ha^S'tg^t^  u  e.  pelles,  by  a  metonymy,  for  /tin*  pelUbus 
tecti,  vel  in  pellibus  scnpti.  See  Manuiius.  Diphtrera  Jovis  is  tlie 
register  book  of  Jupiter,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by 
whose  milk  he  was  nursed,  on  which  he  is  supposed  by  the  poets  to 
have  written  down  the  actions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb,  Diph- 
theram  sero  Jupiter  inspexit ;  and  Anliquiora  diphthera,  Erasm.  in 
Chiliad.  Vid.  Polluc.  vii.  15.  JElian.  ix.  3.  To  this  Plautus  beautt- 
fully  alludes,  Rurf.  prol.  21. 

The  skins  of  sheep  are  properly  called  parchment;  of  calves 
VELLUM,  (<7wa«  ViTULiNUM.se.  coriuyn,) 
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Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written  ^a 
parchment)  a  few  on  the  papyrus, 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Araba  in  the  se- 
venth century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  Cpnstantinopo* 
litan  empire  being  stopped,  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  papg* 
TUB  ceased.  The  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  sitk,  (c&or^a 
bombycirya^)  was  invented  in  the  east  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  and  in  imitation  of  it,  from  linen  rags,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Coarse  brown  paper  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  A. 
1588;  for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690;  before  which  time  ^bout 
100,000/.  are  s^id  to  have  been  paid  annually  for  these  articles  to 
France'and  Holland* 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tables,  the  leaves  or 
bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brass  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pencil,  with  a 
riiarp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM.  Hence  Stiloab^ 
stmco,  I  forbear  writing,  Plin.Ep*  vii.  21.  On  paper  or  parchment/ 
a  reed  sharpened  and  split  in  the  point,  like  our  pens,  called  CA- 
LAMUS, Arundo  J{j?(ii/a  vel  canna,  which  they  dipt  in  wk^^alrqmen" 
to  intingebatU^)  as  we  do  our  pens,  Cic,  AlU  vi.  8.  Ad,  Q*/r.  ii»  1$. 
Pers.  iii.  1 1.  &  14.  Horai.  Art.  p.  246.  Plin.  xvi.  36.8.  64. 

SfiPiA,  the  cuttle  fish,  is  put  for  ink,  Pers,  t6.  because  when  afraid 
of  being  caught,  it  emits  a  black  matter  to  conceal  itself,  which  the 
Romans  sometimes  used  for  ink,  Cic*  de  NaU  D.  ii.  20.  Ovid,  tfo" 
lieui*  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets  co-^ 
vcred  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  stilus  was  broad  at 
one  end ;  so  that  when  they  wished  to  correct  any  thiqg,  they  turn- 
ed the  siilusj  and  smoothed  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they 
might  write  on  it  anew :  Hence  s(Bpe  stilum  vcrtas^  make  frequent 
corrections,  Horat»  Sat,  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  composing,  usually  wrote  fir^t  on  these  tables 
for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations;  and  when  any  thing  ap- 
peared sufficiently  correct,  it  was  transcribed  on  paper  or  parchxnent, 
and  published,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  seems  one  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tahjes  than  on 
paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping  the  reed 
in  ink.  Quinctilian*  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working  with  a 
file,  (limcB  labor ;)  hence  opus  liniare,  to  polish,  Cic*  Orat.,i.  25.  /i- 
ftiare  de  aliquo^  to  lop  offre^undancies,  hL  iii.  9-  s^tprtmamlimam  opt" 
ririt  to  wait  the  last  polishi  P/m,  ep.  viii.  6.  limd  mordaciUs  tiit,  to 
correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Pont*  i.  5.  19.  Ijiber  rasus  limi  arm* 
ci,  polished  by  the  correction  of  a  fiieud,  Id*  ii.  4.  17.  ultima  lima^ 
defuit  meis  scriptis,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  6.  30.  i.  e.  summa  manus  operi 
defuit  vel  non  imposUa  est^  the  last  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it 
was  not  finished ;  metaph*  vel  translat.  apiciwrA^  q^am  manus  rt^n^ 
phi  atque  ornat  suprema,  Serv.  in  Viig.  &n.  vii.  672.  or  of  beatinc; 
on  an  anvil;  thus.  Et  male  tomatoi-  (some  v^Sid fopnatoi)  mcudirea* 
dere  versus,  to  alter,  to  correct,  iJoraf.  Art.  p.  ^^\*  imo  opcrro 
tandtm  irkcudkm  diem  noctemque  tundercy  to  be  always  tei^cbi^^'tb^ 
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Mtine  fluDgi  Ck*  Orai»  ii.  39.  Mlaium  mtdUs  opus  est  meudibus 
iUud^  the  work  was  pabtished  in  an  imperfect  state,  Ovid.  Ibid.  29  • 
The  Roibans  used  also  a  kind  of  blotting  or  coarse  paper,  or 
Jparchment,  {tharta  dektUia)  called  Palihsestos,  (a  woXiv,  rursus^  et 
'^•w,  rtido^)  Tel  palinxe$tu9^  (a  itm^  rado^)  on  which  they  might  easily 
erase  (<I«/ere)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew,  MariiaL  xiv.  7. 
Cic  Fam»  vii.  18.  Bat  it  seems  this  might  have  been  done  on  any 
parchment,  HoraL  Art.  p.  389.  They  sometimes  varied  the  expres- 
aion  by  interlining,  {suprascripto^)  Plin.  ep.  vii.  12. 

The  Romans  used  to  have  note-books,  ( APVERSARIA,  -orum^) 
in  which  they  marked  down  memorandttms  of  any  thing,  that  it  might 
not  be  forgotten,  antti  tfiey  wrote  out  a  fair  copy ;  of  an  account,  for 
instance,  or  of  any  deed,,(ti<  ex  iis  jtisia  tcAul<B  conficerentur)  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  3.  &  3.  Hence  referre  in  adversariay  to  take  a  memo- 
random  of  a  thing,  i6. 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  or 
parchment,  and  always  jomed  (aggbuinahant)  one  sheet  {scheda)  to 
the  end  of  pother,  till  they  finished  what  they  had  to  write,  and 
tten  rolled  it  up  on  a  cylinder  or  itaff;  hence  VOLUMEN,  a  vo- 
lume, or  scroll ;  tvohere  librtan^  to  open  a  book  to  read,  Ctc  Tlisc. 
i«  1  ]«  T&p.  9.  oniTnistH  complicatamnoti<mem  evolverej  to  unfold,  to 
"explain.  Off.  iii.  19, 

s^  An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a  volume,  so  that 
usually  in  a  work,  there  was  the  same  number  of  volumes  as  of 
books.  Thus  Ovid  c^lls  his  15  books  of  Metamorphoses,  mutata  ter 
qumgm  volumina  forma^  Trist  i.  1.  117.  So  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  3.  «4ff. 
is*  10.  Fam.  xvi.  ]7«  When  the  book  was  long,  it  was. sometimes 
divided  into  two  volumes :  thus,  STunrosi  tresj  i.e.  three  books  ofi 
Rhetoric,  in  ttx  volumina  propter  ampUiudijiem  divisi^  Plin.  ep*  iii« 
5f  Sometimes  a  work,  consisting  of  many  books,  was  contained  in 
one  volume ;  thus,  Homerus  lotus  in  tmo  volumine^  i.  e.  forty*eight 
boc^ks,  Vlpian.  /•  53.  D.  de  legnt.  iii.  Hence  annosa  .  volumina 
vatumy  aged  books,  Ikrai.  ep.  ii.  1.  26.  Peragere  volumina^  io  com- 
pose* Plin.  t&. 

-  When  an  author,  in  composing  a  book,  wrote  on  both  sides  (in 
^  niraquepagina)c{  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called  OPISTO- 
GRAPHUS,  vel  ^on^  Plin.  ib.  i.  e.  scriptus  et  in  tergo^  {ex  o«tf'5-fv,  a 
i^gOj  et  ypf4^i  scribo^)  Juvenal,  i.  1.  6.  in  charta  aversA^  Martial, 
viii.  62.  in  very  small  characters,  {minuiissimis^  sc.  literiSi)  Plin.  ib. 
When  a  book  or  volume  was  finished,  a  ball  or  boss  (bulla)  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  security 
and^roament,  (ad  cmservationem  et  omatum,)  called  UMBILICUS, 
firom  its  resemblance  tp  that  part  of  the  human  body ;  hence  Adum^ 
^Ukum  adducere,  to  finish,  Horat.  epod.  xiv.  8.  aduninlicos pervenire^ 
'MartiaL  iv.  9K  Some  suppose  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  roll,  Schol.  in  Horat.  but  others,  at  the  end  of 
the  stick,  {bacUhis,  vel  surcutusj)  on  which  the  book  was  rolled,  or 
rather  at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid.  Trist.  i.  1.  8.  Martial. 
xi.  108.  hence  we  usually  find  umbilici  in  the  plur.  CatulL  xx.  7. 
Martial,  i.  67,  iii.  2.  6, 6.  viii.  61.  and  in  Statius,  Silv.  iv.  9.  8.  Hnis 
Umhilicis  de(Xrattt9  liber. 
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Umbilicus  is  aldo  put  for  the  centre  of  any  ihingi  as  navel  in 
English;  ihnSj  Delphi  tmibilicxa  Grades^  Liv.  xxxv.  18.^—41.  33, 
orbis  terrarumj  Id,  xxxviii.  47.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cic*  Verr.  iv. 
48.  CutUicR  lacusjin  quo  fiuctuelinstda^' Italia  tunbiliciis^  Plin.  iii.  13« 
s.  17.  and  for  a  shell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Oral,  ii.  6. 

The  Romans  usually  carried  with  them,  wherever  they  went, 
small  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  -ia  {quod  non  ma- 
jores,  erant  quam  qusB  pugno,  yelpugillo  comprehenderenturj  vel 
quod  in  iis  stilo  pancendo  5cri(e6afiir),  by  Homer,  «ivaxsc,  //.  vi.  169. 
hence  sdid  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Plin.  xiii.  II.  on  which  they  marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred, 
Plin.  ep.  L  6.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  520.  either  with  their  own  bands,  Plin. 
viii.  9.  or  by  means  of  a  slave,  called  from  bis  office,  NOTARIUS, 
Id.  iii.  5.  or  TAB£LLARtus,  Cic.  Phil.  i\.  4. 

The  pugillaresyfere  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citron,  or  box- 
wood, or  ivory,  also  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured  oi  white 
wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  7.  Martial,  xiv.  3.  containing  two  leaves, 
{duplices^  iiw^rvxtt,)  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  Martial,  ib.  with  a^ 
small  margin,  raised  all  round,  as  may  be  seen-  in  the  models  of  them 
which  still  remain.  They  wrote  on  ihem  {exarabant)  with  a  stilus  ; 
hence  Ceris  et  stylo  incumbered  (or  in  pugillaribus  scribere^  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  27.     Rtmittere  stilum^  to  give  over  Writing,  ib. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a  sword  or  dagger  in  the  city,  Plin. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  39.  they  often,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  used  the 
graphium  or  stilus^  as  a  weapon,  Suet.  Cces.  12.  C.  28.  CI.  15.  .35. 
Senec.  de  clem.  i.  14*  which  they  carried  in  a  case,  (theca  calamaria 
^ut  graphiaria^  Ye\  graphiarium,)  Martial,  xiv.  21.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  stiletto  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a  person  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHIRQ-> 
GRAPHUS,  vct-iim,  CicFam.  xii.  1.  xvi.2l.  Suet.  Jul.  17.  Aug. 
.67.  which  also  signifies  one^s  hand  or  hand-writine,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4. 
Fam.  ii.  13.  x.  81.  Att.  ii.  20.  J^at.  D.  ii.  74.  -Versus  ipsiuschiro- 
grapho  scriptiy  with  his  own  hand,  Suet.  JVer.  52.  Chirographum 
alicujus  irmtariy  Id.  Aug.  64.  Tit.  3* 

But  chirogrSpkum  commonly  signifies  a  bond  or  obligation  which 
a  person  wrote,  or  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  with 
his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137.  Suet.  CaL  1 1  •  When  the  obligation  waa 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  of  it  kept  by  each,  as<  between  an 
undertaker  and  his  employer,  &c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA,  -us^ 
vel  -tim,  Ascon.  in  Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut.  Asin.  iv.  ].  which  is  also  put 
for  a  passport  or  furlough,  Plaut*  Cap.  ii*  3.  90. 

A  place  where  paper  and  instruments  for  writing,  or  books,  were 
kept)  was  called  SCRINIUM,  ve/CAPSA,an  escritoir^a  box  Or  case^ 
(arcida^  reMoculus,)  Horat.  Sat*  i.  1.  f.  4.  22.  and  10.  63.  common- 
ly carried  by  a  slave,  who  attended  boys  of  rank  to  school,  Juvenal. 
X.  117.  called  Capsarius,  Suel.  J{er.  36.  or  Librarios,  U.  CI.  35. 
together  with  the  private  instructor,  Padaoogus,  Ibid,  also  for  the 
most  part  of  servile  condition,  Ptaut.  Bacch.  I  •  2.  dittingoished  from 
the  public  teacher,  called  PRECEPTOR,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  13.  Senec. 
delr.  ii.  22.  Doctor,  re/MAoiSTi^R,  Id.paneg.  47.  but  not  proper- 
ly Don mi)s,  unless  used  as  a  title  of  civility,  as  it  sometknes  m9% 
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Suet,  CI.  21/  Tacit,  Ann.  \u  87.  especially  to  a  person  whose  name 
was  ankoown  or  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us,  Senec,  ep,  ifi.  47.  thus, 
PoN  IN  A  is  used  ironicallj,  for  mistress  or  madam,  7Vr«  Heaut.  iv.  I. 
15.  Augustus  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suei. 
53.  nor  Tiberius,  W.  27.  because  that  word  properly  signiBes  a  fiux5- 
/4V  of  slaves^  (qui  dortii  praest  vel  imperal,)  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  33.  Aq 
^tnder-teacher  was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Ctc.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  inferior  rank  carried  their  satchels  and  books  themselves, 
{/(sro  suspensi  loculos  iahulamqut  lacerto^)  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74. 

When  a  book  was  all  written  by  an  author's  own  hand,  and  not 
by  that  of  a  transcriber,  {manu  librarti^)  it  was  called  A  UTOGR A- 
THUS,  Suet-  Aug.  71.  87.  or  Idiogrsphus,  Gell.  ix.  14. 

The  memoirs  which  a  person  wrote  concerning  himself  or  his  ac- 
tions, were  called  Commentaru,  Cas.  fy  Cic.  Brut.  15.  Suit,  Cas. 
5G.  7V6. 61.  also  put  for  any  registers,  memorials,  or  journals,  {Dia- 
ria  epkcmertdes,  acta  diuma,  ^c.)  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12.  f.  viii.  1 1 .  Phil. 
K  I.  Verr  v.  21.  Liv.i.  31.  &  32.  xlii.  6.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  Plin.  ep. 
ti,  22.  X;  96.  Memorandums  of  any  thing,  or  extracts  of  a  book, 
were  called  Ht/pommrndtaj  C\c.  Att.  xvi.  14.  il.  Also  Commenta- 
ru, electprum  vel  excerpiorumj  books  of  extracts,  or  common-placc 
books,  PHn.  ep.  nu  5. 

.  When  booKs  were  exposed  to  sale  by  booksellers,  {bibliop^laj) 
Aey  were  covered  with  skins,  smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  rlorat. 
ep.  I.  20,  Plin,  xxxvi.  21.  s.  42.  CatulL  xx.  8.  TtbulL  iii   1.  10. 

When  a  book  was  sent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a  thread, 
and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  scaled ;  hence  signata  volumina^  Ho- 
fti.ep  i.  13.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  The  roll  was  usually 
wrapt  round  with  coarser  paper,  or  parchment,  Plin.  xiii.  1 1 .  or  with 
part  of  an  old  book,  to  which  Horace  is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  20. 
^^.  Hence  the  old  Scholiast  on  this  place*  Fie7it  ex  te  opistogra* 
pha  literarum,  so  called,  because  the  inscription  written  on  the  back, 
showed  to  whom  the  letter  or  book  was  sent. 

Julius  Cesar,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  introduced  the  custom  of 
dividing  them  into  pages,  (pagintz^)  and  folding  them  into  the  form  of 
a  pefcket-book,  or  account-book,  (Jibellus  memorialise  vel  rationalis,) 
with  distinct  pages,  like  our  books  ;  whereas  formerly  Consuls  and 
Generals,  when  they  wrote  to  the  senate,  used  to  continue  the  line 
quite  acros^  the  sheet,  (/ran^rer^^  chartd^)  without  any  distinction  of 
pages,  and  roil  them  up  in  a  volume,  Suet.  Ccbs.  56.  Hence,  after 
thiSi  alt  applications  or  requests  to  the  emperors,  and  messages  from 
them  to  the  senate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  used  to  be  written 
and  folded  in  this  form,  called  LIBELLI,  Seep.  20,  Suet.  Aug.xW. 
53.  Tib.  xviii.  SB^  CI.  15  K  15.  Domit.  17.  Martial,  viii.  31.  82.  or 
CoDiciLLi,  Tacii.  Ami.  xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  xxii.  42.  Cat.  18.  CI.  2f . 
rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  applied  chiefly  to  a  person's  last  will.  See 
p.  61.  also  to  writing  tables,  the  same  with  pugillares^  or  to  letters 
written  on  them,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  10.  ;Fam.iv.  12.  vi.  18.  ix.  26.  Q. 
ft.  ii.  11.  Smt.  CI.  6.  JV.  49. 

A  writ  conferring  an  exclusive  right  or  privilege  was  called  DI- 
PLOMA^) I.  e.  IxbMuM  duplicatos,  vel  duorumfoliorum^  consiBtii^ 
pf  two  leaves,  written  on  one  side,)  granted  by  the  Emperor^  or  any^ 
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Roman  magtstnte,  rifnilar  to  what  we  call  Lettetg  paUni^  u  e«  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all,  or  a  pattni,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  13.  Att*  x.  1 7*  Pit. 
37.  Senec.  ben.  vii.  10.  Suet  Aug.  50.  Cai.  38.  Ner.  12.  0th*  7* 
given  particularly  to  puMic  couriers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  get 
the  use  of  the  pabltc  horses  or  carriages  for  despatch,  Plin*  ep.  x. 
54.  55.  121. 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or  whatever 
materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a  number  of  distinct  leaves 
above  one  another,  was  called  CODEX,  (quasi  caudex,  piurhan  (a* 
bularum^ctmtextuSi  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13.  Cic*  Ver.  i.  36.  46.  & 
Ascon.  in  loc.)  particolariy  account-books  ;  tabviaj  vel  Codices,  nc« 
ctpti  et  expensi^  Cic,  Rose.  Com.  i.  ^«  &c.  Verr.  ii.  6K  libri  or  Zt- 
Mli.  Thus  we  say,  liber  and  voiumtn^  of  the  same  thing,  Quinclil* 
ix.  4.  f.  libtr  grandi  volwnine^  Gell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codex,  Legert 
vel  recitare  stivm  codictm^  the  crime  of  the  trAone  Cornelius,  who 
fead  his  own  law  from  a  book  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  wfaeo 
the  herald  and  secretary,  whose  office  that  was,  (<See  p.  85  ii  154.) 
were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  intercession  of  another  tribune,  Ascon. 
in  ConreL  Cic.  Vai.  2.  QuinciiL  iv.  4.  Hen6e,  in  after  times,  Co- 
dex was  applied  to  any  collectioaof  laws,  Seep.  191. 
s/'   All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITERS,  Ctc*  passim :  Hence 

QUAM  VELLBM  NESCIRE  LtTBRAS,  I  wish  I  COUld  ilOt  Write,  Suet.  J€bU 

10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  but  literm  is  noost  frequently  applied  toepistola* 
ry  writings,  (EPISTOLiE,  vel  chart<z  epistolaresj)  Cic.  used  in  thia 
sense  by  the  poets,  also  in  the  sing.  Ovid.  Poni*  i.  7.  &  9.  ii.  7.  iy. 
8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix.  Jin.  4'  xxi.  Jm.  so  in  a  negative  form,  Crc.  AtU 
xiil.  39.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Arch,  8.  yerr.  i.  36.  or  forone^s  hand-writing, 
(manm^)  Cic.  Att.  vn.  2.  But  in  prose,  litera  commonly  signifies  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  Cic.  Q.  Jr. 
i.  1.13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.  4.  Codicilli  were  also  given  to  those 
present,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  55.  So  Libelli,  Siut,  Aug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their  letters, 
if  long,  into  pages,  Cic,  AH.  vi.  9.  Q.  ft.  \.  2.  3.  Fam.  ii.  13.  xi, 
25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a,  little  book,  Senec.  ep.  45.  tied 
them  round  with  a  thread,  (lino  obligahanU)  Crc.  Cat.  iii.  5.  Ovid, 
ep.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  J{ep.  Pans.  4.  Curt.  vii.  i\  covered  the 
knot  with  wax,  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk  (creta^)  Cic.  Ffacc.  !6.  Verr. 
iv.  26.  and  sealed  it,  (obsignabant^)  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64^  96.  first 
wetting  the  ring  with  spittle,' that  the  wax  might  not  stick  to  it.  Ovid. 
Trist.  V.  4.  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  tpiatolam 
vel  liieras  resignare^  aperire^  vel  solvere,  to  open,  J^ep.  liann.  11, 
Cic.  Alt.  xi.  9.  resolvere,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  small  postcript  re- 
mained, after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  crosswise  (trans^ 
versim)  on. the  margin,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  wrote,  Auson»  ep.  %0.  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a  mark  of  familiarity  or  fondness, 
Cic.  4r  Plin.  Martial  xiv.  1 1.  if  he  was  invested  with  an  office,  that 
Ukewise  was  added ;  but  no  epithets,  as  among  us,  unless  to  partica* 
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kr  friends,  whom  ihej  sometimes  caUed  Humanissitm^  opivnii  id- 
cissimij  anima  svm^  &c.  Cic.  &  Plin.  passim. 

Thejr  always  annexed  the  letter  S.  for  SALUTEM,  sc»  didt^ 
wishes  health ;  as  the  Greek,  x^^*^^>  or  the  like :  so  Horace,  Ep. 
i.  8*  Hence  saluttm  alicui  miitere^  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  K  39,  Ovid.  Her* 
xvi.  ] .  xviii  1  &c.  mulhim,  vel  plurimam  dicere^  adscribcre^  dare, 
imperiire^  nuntiare;  referre^  &c,  as  we  express  it,  to  send  complimenis^ 
&c.  Cic,  Fam.  xiv.  1.  Jltt.  xvi*  3. 

They  used  anciently  to  begin  with,  Si  vales,  bene  est,  vtl  oau- 
'DBO,  EGO  VALBO,  Seficc,  tp.  i.  1 6-  P/tVi.  ep,  i.  11.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9. 10. 
'  xiv.  8.  1 1 .  Sic.  which  they  often  marked  with  capital  letters,  /£rf. 
JB.  Hisp.  26.  They  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid.  Trist.  v.  13. 33.  Cora 
UT  VALBAS  ;  sometimes  ave  or  salve  to  a  near  relation,  with  this 
addition,  hi  anime,  mi  sdavissime,  &c.  They  never  subscribed  their 
name,  as  we  do,  but  sometimes  added  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  wrote  ;  as,  Deoi  obsecro  ut  te  conserverU^ 
Suet.  Tibi  21.  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dto*  Ivii. 
II.  and  called  Sitbscriptio,  Suet.  7%.  3S.  The  day  of  the  month, 
sometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet.  Aug.  50. 
,  Letters  were  sent  by  a  messenger,  commonly  a  slave,  called  TA- 
BELLARIUS,  Cic  for  the  Romans  had  no  established  post.  There 
sometimes  was.an  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  sometimes 
not,  PlrUarch.  in  Dione.  When  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  by 
Antoi^  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates 
of  lead,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of  divers,  {urinatores,)  and 
s6  received  his  answer,  Dio.  xlvi.  36.  Fronttn.  \\u  13.  7.  Appian 
mentions  letters  inscribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a  tliog 
into  a  besieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid.  p.  191.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  li.  1 0. 

Julius  Csesar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wished  to  keep 
secret,  always  made  use  of  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which  he  ought 
to  have  used ;  as  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  ire.  Suet  Caes.  56.  Dio.  xl.  11. 
Augustus  used  the  letter  following,  Dio.  li.  3.  as  b  for  a,  and  c  for 
B  ;  for  >,  aa^  Suet.  Aug.  88.  Isidor.  i.  24.  So  that  those  only  could 
understand  the  meaning,  who  were  instructed  in  their  method  of 
writing.  Gel.  xvii.  9.         « 

The  Romans  had  slaves  orfreedmen  who  wrote  their  letters,  call- 
ed AB  EPiSTOLis,  Suet.  Cloud.  28.  (a  manu,  vel  amanuenses,)  Suei. 
Obs.  74.  Aug.  67.  Vesp.  Tit.  i.  3.  and  accounts,,  (ration i bus,  vel 
ratiocinatores,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Suet.  Claud*  28.)  also  who  wrote 
-short-hand,  (Actuarii,  Suet.  Jul.  55.  vel  NotariI,  Senec.  Ep-  90.) 
as  quickly  as  one  could  speak ;  Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  velo- 
dor  illis^  Martial,  xiv.  208.  on  waxen  tables,  Auson.  Ep.  146. 
17.  Manil.  iv.  195.  sometimes  put  for  amanuenses,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5. 
ix.  36.  who  transcribed  their  books,  (Li BR ARi I,)  C»c.««/9/<.xit.  3.  Ltv. 
xxxviii.  55.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatores,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  4.  vul- 
garly called  librorum  concinnatores  vel  compactores,  /?ij8Xio]r«^oi,  book- 
binders ;)  polished  them  with  pumice  stone,  (pumice  poUebant,  vel 
l<Bvig(Aant,  Ovid.  Trist  i«  1.  9.  iii.  1.  13.)  anointed  them  mth  the 
juice  of  cedar,  {cedro  illinebantj)  to  preserye  them  from  moths  and 
rottenness,  (a  tineis  et  carie)  Ibid.  &  Plin.  xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  3.  v. 
€1.  viii.  61.    Hence  carmina  cedro  linenda,  worthy  of  immortality, 
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HoraL  AtU  p*  S3t.  So  Ptrs*  i*  42.)  and  marked  the  titles  or  index 
with  vermilion,  (Mivium,  f.  cinnaharis^  Ovid.  Ibid.  Plin.'  xxxiii. 
7.)  purple,  {coccm  vel  purpxxra^)  Martial,  ib.  red  earth,  or  red 
ochre,  (rt<6nca,)^ee  p-  192.  who  took  care  of  their  library,  (k  bib- 
LiOTaccA,)  Cic.  Pam.xiii.  77.  assisted  them  in  their  studies,  (a  stu- 
Diis,  Sttfl.  CaL  28.)  read  to  them,  ( Anaonostje,  sing.  -6^,  Cic.  Att« 
i.  12.  Fam*  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lectores,  SutU  Aug.  78.  Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  1.) 

The  freedmen,  who  acted  in  some  of  these  capacities  under  the 
Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus  Narcissus, 
the  secretary  {ab  epistolis^  vel  secretis)^  of  Claudius,  and  Pallas,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  (arationibus,)  Suet.  Claud.  28.  So 
the  master  of  requests,  (a  libelliSf)  Suet.  Dora.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xr« 
35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFF ICIN A  cAarto-  . 
ria^  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  sold,  TABERNA ;  and  so  Of- 
FiciNA  ARMORUM,  Ctc.  Phil,  vii-  4.  Cyclofuh,  workhouses, 
Horai.  i.  4.  8.  Sapientis,  Cic.  legg.  i.  13.  omnium  artium^  eloquen' 
lice,  vel  Jicendi^  schools.  Id.  Orat.  13.  fin*  v.  3.  But  officina  ^  ta* 
bema  are  sometimes  confounded,  Plin,  x.  43.  s.  60. 

A  warehouse  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandise,-  Afotheca  ; 
a  bookseller's  shop,  Taberna  libharia,  Gc.  PkiL  ii.  9.  or  simply 
Librarian  Gell.  v.  4.  Librarium,  a  chest  for  holding  books,  Cic. 
Mill.  12. 

The  street  in  Rome,  where  booksellers  {bHiopola)  chiefly  livdd, 
was  called  Aroiletus,  Mart.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the  forum  orstreet, 
called  Janus  ;  where  was  a  templer  or  statue  of  the  god  Vertumnus, 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  20.  1 . 

UBBARIES. 

A  GREAT  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a  library,  Festus. 

The  first  famous  library  was  collected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284.  containing  700,000  volumes, 
Gell.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
Plin.  riii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a  building,  calledMU- 
SEUM,  (i.  e.  domicilium,  specus  vel  templum  mxtsis  dicatumj)  Plin. 
Ep.i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  college  or  society  {tfwff^g)  of 
learned  men,  who  were  supported  there  at  the  public  expense,  with 
a  covered  walk  and  seats,  (exedrctf)  where  they  might  dispute,  Strab. 
17.  An  additional  museum  was  built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud. 
42.  Museum  is  used  by  us  for  a  repository  of  learned  curiosities  ;  as 
it  seems  to  be  by  Pliny,  xxvii.  2.  s.  6. 

A  great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
CflBsar's  fleet,  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  himself,  Plutarch,  in  Cas. 
^  Die.  42.  38.  but  neither  Ca^ar  hhnselfnor  Hirtius  inention  this 
circumstance.  It  was  again  restored  by-Cleopatra,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  received  from  Antony  the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  con- 
sisting of  200,000  volumes,  Plutarch,  in  Anton.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  A.  642. 
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The  fint  public  library  at  Rome,  and  ip  the  worid,  at  Pliny  06- 
serves,  waa  erected  by  Aainius  Pollio,  Plm.  vii.  30»  nzv.  3.  in  the 
Atrium^  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Oindf.  TruU  \%u  K  7].  on  Mount 
Aventine,  Mart,  xii-  3.  5« 

Augustus  founded  a  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple  of 
ApoHo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  SutL  39.  Dio-  liii.  1;  and  another,  in 
name  of  his  sister  Octaria,  adjoining  to  the  theatre  of  Marcellas,  Plu-^ 
tarch.  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  60.  &  69. 

There  were  several  other  libraries  at  Rome ;  in  the  Capitol,  Suet* 
Dom.  30.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  GelL  xvi.  8.  in  the  house  of  Tibe- 
rias, Gelt.  xiii.  16«  &c«  But  thb  chief  was  the  Ulpian  library,  insti- 
tuted by  TrflJan,  GelL  xi.  17.  which  Dioclesian  annexed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  his  'uumuBj  Vopisc.  in  Prob*  2. 

Many  private  persons  had  good  libraries,  Ctc  Fam.  vii.  f8.  Q»fr» 
iii.  4.  Att*  iv«  10.  Plutarch.  in.JjuculL  Seme,  de  tranq.  9«  Ehrai.  od» 
].  39.  13.  particularly  in  their  country  villas,  Ctc.  ftn.  iii.  2.  Jthrtial. 
vii.  16.  Plin,  ep.  ii«  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures,  Sunt.  7tt.  70. 
Plia.  ep.  iii.  7.  iv«  38.  particularly  of  ingenious  and  learned  men, 
P/tn.  XXXV.  3«  Jueenal  ii.  7.  the  walls  and  roo&  with  glasses,  £o<<A. 
Consol.  Plin.  xxxvi.  35.  Smtc.  ep.  86.  Stat.  Silv.  u  6.  43.  The 
books  were  put  in  presses  or  cases,  (Armaria  vel  capsa,)  along  the 
walls,  which  were  sometimes  numbered,  Fopisc,  Tac.  8.  called  also 
FoKJJLi^Suet-  Aug.  31.  ./uvena/.  iii.  3)9.  Locul4mbhta,  Smec.  tranq* 
9.  Nidi,  Marttal,  i.  1 18.  but  these  are  supposed  by  some,  to  denote 
the  lesser  divisions  of  the  cases. 

The  keeper  of  a  library  was  called  a  BibiiIOTheca  ;  Bikliothtca^ 
riu8  is  used  only  by  later  writers. 

HOUSES  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  houses  of  the  Romans  are  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  no- 
,  thina  else  but  cottages,  {caaiB^  vel  t-uguria^)  thatched  with  straw, 
Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CULMErT,tbe  roof  of  a  bouse,  (quod 
culmis  tegebatury)  Serv.  in  Vii^.  Eel.  i.  6.  Mn.  rii'u  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  so- 
lid and  commodious  manner ;  but  the^haste  in  building  prevented  at- 
tention to  the  regularity  of  streets,  Liv.  v.  55.  Diodor.  xtv.  1 19. 

The  houses  were  reared  every  where  without  distinction,  mdld 
distinctione  passim  erecta\  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  or  regard  to  proper- 
ty, {omisso  m  alienigue  aiscrtmine^  aded  ut forma  urbu  esset  occupata 
magis^  quam  divisa  similis^)  where  every  one  built  in  what  place  be 
chose,  Liv,  ib.  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrbus,  the  houses  were  cover- 
ed only  with  shingles,  or  thin  boards,  (SCANDUL£,  vel  scindultt 
i.  e.  tabella^  inparvas  laminas  sciasa,)  Plin-  xvi.  10.  s.  15* 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  Rome  was  first  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildinp ;  hence  that  Emperor  used  to  boast,  that  he 
bad  found  it  of  brick,  but  should  leave  it  of  marble  ;  Marmortam  se 
Ttlinquertn  quam  lateritiam  accepisset^  Suet.  Aug.  39.  The  streets 
however,  still  were  narrow  and  irregular,  Siu:t-  .ATer.  38.  Tac^  Arm. 
xv.  38-  and  private  bouses,  not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dange- 
rous, from  their  height,  and  being  mostly  built  of  wood,  JuvaiaL  iii* 
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193.  &c.  Scalis  habilo  tribus^  stdalUs^  three  stories  high,  MartiaL  i. 

ns. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground  :  Of  fourteen  wards  (r^gtone^),  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained  entire,  Tacit.  Ann*  xv. 
40.  Nero  himself  was  thougEit  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  con- 
flagrationf.  He  beheld  it  from  the  tower  of  Maecenas,  and  delighted, 
•  as  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  flame,  played  Ike  taking  of  Troy^ 
drest  like  an  actor,  Sutt.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  splendour.  The 
streets  were  made  straight  and  broader.  The  areas  of  the  houses 
were  measured  out,  and  their  height  restricted 'to  70  feet,  as  under 
Augustus,  Strah.  y.  p.  1G2.  Each  house  had  a  portico  before  it, 
fronting  the  street,  and  did  not  communicate  with  any  other  by  a 
common  wall  as  formerly.  It  behoved  a  certain  part  of  every  house 
to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire, 
{j^gnibiLs  imperviusy)  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

These  regulations  were  subservient  to  ornament  as  well  as  utility. 
Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
and  height  of  the  houses,  were  more  conducive  to  health,  as  prevent* 
log  by  their  shade  the  excessive  heat,  i^tW. 

Buildings,  in  which  several  families  lived,  were  called  INS UL£; 
houses  in  which  one  family  Hved,  DOMUS,  vel  ^Edes  p^ivatx. 
Suet.  JVer.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45.  xv.  41.     See  p.  55. 

We  know  little  of  the  form  either  of  the  outside  or  inside  of  Ro- 
man houses,  as  no  modek  of  them  remain.  The  small  house  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  houses 
of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VIiSTII3ULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  house, 
but  an  empty  space  before  the  gate,  through  which  there  was  an  ac- 
cess to  it,  Ge//.xvi.  5.  Cic.  Casin.  12.  Plant.  Most.  iii.  2.,  130. 

The  vestibule  of  the  go*lden  palace  (aurea  domus)  of  Nera,  was  so 
large,  tnat  it  contained  three  porticos,  a  mile  long  each,  and  a  pond 
like  a  sea,  surrounded  with  buildings  like  a  city.  Suet.  JWr*  SO* 
Here  was  also  a  colossus  of  himself,  or  statue  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, 120  feet  high.     See  p.  294. 

2.  JANUA,  ostium^  ve\fore$^  the  gate,  (Porta  murorum  ft  cas- 
trorum  ;  Janda  parietis  et  domorum^)  made  of  various  kmds  of 
wood,  cedar,  or  cypress,  Virg.  G.  ii.  44i.  elm,  oak,  &c.  Ovid.  Met. 
iv.  A^l.Amor.  ii.  I.  25.  sometimes  of  iron,  Plaut^  Pers.  iv.  4,  21. 
or  brass,  P/m.  xxxiv.  3.  and  especially  in  temples,of  ivory  and  gold, 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  36.  Plin.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  Commonly  raised  above  the  ground,  so  that  they  liad 
to  ascend  to  it  by  steps,  Virg,  JEn.  ii.  492.  Sen.  ep.  84. 

Tlie  pillars  at  the  sides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a  little  without  t^.* 

wall,  were  called  ANT^E,  and  the  ornaments  aflixed  to  them,  wroi}  ::it 

in  wood  or  stone,  Antepagmenta,  Festus. 

^     When  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  folds  (v  vLvib, 

gnod  intus  revolvantur)  bent  inwards,  unless  it  was  granted  to  any  one 
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by  a  special  law  to  open  bis  door  outward  ;  as  to  P.  Valerias  Po- 
piic-ola,  and  his  brother,  who  bad  twice  conquered  the  Sabines^ 
(ut  domus  eorwn fores  extra  aperirentur^)  VMn*  xxxvi.  15.  after  the 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  whose  doors  opened  to  the  street,  (input' 
licum ;)  and  when  any  one  went  out,  he  always  made  a  noise,  by 
striking  the  door  on  the  inside,  to  give  wamine  to  those  without,  to 
keep  at  a  distance :  Hence  Crepuit  foris,  Cancrepuil  a  Glycerio 
ostium^  the  door  of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.e.  is  about  to  be 
opened  ;  7Vr.  And.  iv.  I.  bd*  Hec-  iv.  1  6.  P/ati/.  Amph,  i.  2.  34, 
This  the  Greeks  called  ^096  n  dupav ;  and  knocking  from  without, 
xoirr£iv,  pulsare  vel  pultare. 

A  slave  watched  {servabat)  at  the  gate  as  a  porter,  (JANITOR,) 
Ovid.  Fast.  i.  138.^  hence  called  OSTIABJUS,  puer  ab  janua, 
Mp.  Han.  12.  ClaustritumuS^  Gelh  xii.  10.  usually  in  chains,  {caie- 
natusj)  Columel.  praef.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1.  &  25.  which  when  eman- 
cipated, he  consecrated  to  the  Lares,  Horai.  i.  5.  65.  or  to  Saturn, 
Mart.  iii.  29.  armed  with  a  staff  or  rod,  (arutido^  vel  virga^)  Senec. 
de  Const.  14.  and  attended  by  a  dog,  likewise  chained.  Suet.  Fit.  16. 
Senec.  de  Ira.  iii.  37.  On  the  porter's  cell,  was  sometimes  this  in- 
Bcrjption,  Cave  canem,  Petron.  39.  Phut.  Most.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  also  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sext.  Rose. 
20.  Amob.  vi.  and  because  they  failed  to  give  warning,  when  the 
Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a  certain  number  of  them 
were  annually  carried  tfirough  the  city  and  then  impaled  on  a  cross, 
Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  also  were  sometimes  set  to  watch  the  door,  (Janitrices,) 
usually  old  women,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  I.  76.  Tibull.  i.  7. 67.  Petron.  55. 

On  festivals,  at  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  like,  the  gates  were 
adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Juvenal,  ix.  B5. 
xii.  91 .  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on  Sabbaths,  Se- 
nec, S5.  Pers.  y.  180.  Before  the  gate  of  Augustus,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  were  set  up  branches  of  laurel,  as  being  the  perpetual 
conqueror  of  his  enemies*,  Ovid.  Trist,  iii.  1.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  s. 
39.  hence  Laureate  fores,  Senec.  ad  Polyb.  35.  Laurigeri  Pe- 
nates ;  Martial,  viii.  1 .  So  a  crown  of  oak  was  suspended  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  as  being  the  preserver  of  his  citizens,  Plin.  xvi.  3. 
which  honour  Tiberius  refused ;  Suet.  26.  The  laurel  branches  seem 
to  have  been  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  in  the  vestibule  ;  and 
the  civic  crown  to  have  been  suspended  irom  above  between  them : 
hence  Ovid  says  of  the  laurel,  mediam^ue  tuebere  quercum^  Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  shut,  was  secured  by  bars,  {obices^  claustra,  repa^ 
gula^  vectes ;)  iron  bolts,  (pessnli :)  chains,  Juv.  iii.  304.  locks, 
(sera^)  and  keys,  {claves  :)  Hence  obdere  pessulum  foribus,  to  bolt 
the  door,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  37.  occludere  ostium  pessulis,  with  two 
bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  Plaut,  AuL  i.  2. 25.  tmcfnt/m  im" 
mittere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a  hook ;. oft^crarc /ore*,  vel  ostium,  to 
lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  6.  25.  seram  ponere,  Juvenal,  vi.  34. 
apposita  janua  fulta  serA^  locked,  Ovid  Art.  A.  i\.  244.  reserare,  to 
open,  to  unlock,  Grid.  Met,  x.  384.  exculere  poste  seram.  Am.  i.  6. 
S4.  &c.  It  appears,  that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to 
the  pannels  iimpages)  of  the  doors  with  nails,  like  ours,  but  were 
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taken  off  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  our  padlocks :  Hence,  etja* 
ceat  tacit  a  lapsa  cattna  sera,  Propert.  iv.  19.  26,  ^ 

Knockers  (marctdi  r.  mallti)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or  bells  {liu'^ 
iinnahula)  hung  up,  as  among  us,  Sue/.  Aug^  91.  Senec.  de  Ira.  iii. 
35.  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  jusualiy  asked  those  who  knocked  at  the  gate,  who  they 
were,  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded  such  at  his  mas- 
ter  directed,  Suei.  Oik.  3.  Senec.  ep,  47.  Sometimes  he  was  order- 
ed to  deny  his  master's  being  at  home,  Ctc  Orat,  ii.  68.  MartiaL  ii. 
5.  V.  «3.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  521. 

Besides  the  jam^or,  the  emperors  and  great  men, had  persons  who 
watched  or  kept  guard  in  the  vestibule,  ({^xcubije,  vti  custodia,) 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  52.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Mru  vi.  555.  574. 

A  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  called  POSTICUM,  vel 
posticum  ostium^  Plant.  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  ep.  i!  5.  31*  or 
PsEUDOTHYRUM,  V.  -on,  Cic.  Vcrr.  ii.  20.  Red.  in  Senat.  6.  that  in 
the  fore  part,  Antic om,  Festus. 

3.  The  Janua,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the  ATRI- 
UM, or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
oblong  square,  surrounded  with  covered  or  arched  galleries,  {porti- 
CMS  tecta  vel  laqueatcs^)  Auson.  Edyll.  x.  49. 

.     Three  sides  of  the  Atriimn  were  supported  on  pillars ;  in  later 
times,  of  marble,  Plin.  xvii.  1. — xxxvi.  2.  &  3. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM,  and  the 
other  two  sides,  ALiE,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what  any 
one  had  done  in  his  magistracy,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 

In  the  atrium^  th% nuptial  couch  was  erected,  See  p.  SQ2.  the  mis- 
tress of  the  family,  %ith  her  maid-servants,  wrought  at  spinning«nd 
weaving,  Cic.  Mil.  5.  J^ep.  prcef.  {/n  medio  adiumj  i.  e.  in  atrio,  Liv. 
i.  57.) 

The  ancient  Romans  used  every  method  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  constituted  their  chief 
employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  directed  their  attention,  See  p.  390. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Virg,  Mn.  viii.  408. 
ix.  488.  and  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  the  place  appropriated 
for  thei^  working,  {ex  vetere  more  in  atrio  tela  texebantur^  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  industry  might  be  conspicuous:  Hence 
the  qualities  of  a  good  wife,  {morigercs  uxoris ;)  probitas^  forma^ 
Jides^  fama  pudicitce,  lanifioKqut  manus^  Auson.  Parent,  iii.  3.  xvi. 
3.  But  in  ader  times,  women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  so  lux- 
urious and  indolent,  that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them. 
Nunc  plerteque  sic  luxu  et  inertid  dejluuntj  ut  ne  lamfidi  quidem  ct/- 
ram  suscipere  dignentur,  Columel.  xii.  Proem-  6.  On  this  account, 
slaves  only  were  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  (Textores  et 
TEXTRiCEs,  lanificij  et  -ce,)  and  a  particular  place  appropriated  to 
them  where  they  wrought,  (textrina,  vel  -um.)  Thus  Verrea  ap- 
pointed in  Sicily,  Ctc.  Verr.  iv.  26. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool  *,  for  although  there  were 
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those  who  made  linen,  linteones,  Pia»/*  AuL  iii.  j.  38«  Serv.in 
Mn  vii.  ]  4.  and  a  robe  of  linen,  {vtsiis  Ivnita^)  seenos  to  have  been 
highly  valued,  Cic*  Vtrr.  v.  66.  yet  it  was  not  much  worn. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  described  by 
Ovid  Met.  vi.  53.  dressing  the  wool ;  picking  or  teasing,  combing, 
and  carding  it,  {lajiam  carpere,^  pecUrt^  v.  peciinart^  carminare^  &c. 
spinning  {nere^  poet*  ductre^  vel  trahere)  with  a  distaff,  (colus,)  and 
spindle,  (rusvs,)  winding  or  forming  the  thread  into  clews,  {glomt- 
rare  ;)  dyeing,  (tingere^Jucare,,  fuco  medicare.) 

The  wool  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  put  up  in  round  balls, 
(ghmerari  in  orbes^)  before  it  was  span,  Ovid,  ibid.  1 9.  Horat.  ^.  i. 
13.  14.  ^ 

^  Wool,  when  new  cut,  {recent  ttmsa^)  with  its  natural  moisture, 
was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  succo,  Varr.)  so  mulier  succidoy  plump, 
Plaut,  Mil.  iii.  1.  193.  It  used  to  be  anointed  with  wine  or  oil,  or 
swine's  grease,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dyed,  Juvenal,  v.  24.  Ptinm 
▼ii.  48.  xxix  2.  Varr.  R,  jR.  ii.  11. 

The  loom,  {machina  in  qua  tela  texitur^)  or  at  least  that  part  to 
which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a  cylinder  or  round 
beam  across  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  resembling  thejuguni 
ignoTTAniosum,  under  which  vanquished  enemies  were  made  to  pass, 
Festu$  <$r  Liv,  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jitgum^  were 
called  LICIA  ;.  the  threads  extended  longwise,  and  alternately  rais- 
ed and  depressed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  (d  stando^)  because  the  an- 
cients stood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web  perpendicularly, 
(whence  Radio  sianlis  (i.  e.  pendentis)  percurrens  stamina  ieim^  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  275.)  and  wrought  upwards,  {inallitudmem^  vcl  sursumver- 
sumj  Festus,)  which  method  was  dropt,  except  %  the  linen  weaver^, 
(LiNTEONES ;)  and  in  weaving  the  Tunica  Rtcta^  lb. 
"  The  threads  inserted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTEMEN, 
the  woof  or  wefl^  (quasi  subteximen,  vel  substamrny)  some  read  sub' 
iegemen,  but  improperly :  the  instrument  which  separated  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  ARUNDO,  the  reed  ;  which  inserted  the  woof  into  the 
warp,  RADIUS,  the  shuttle;  which  fixed  it  when  inserted,  PEC- 
TEN,  the  lay,  Ovid.  Mh>  vi.  53.  vel  Spatha,  Senec.  Ep^  91.— When 
the  web  was  woven  upright,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a  sword,  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of 
Turkey  carpeting,  &c  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of  working 
is  now  retamed,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  hand,  with  the  fingers  stretched  out,  made  of  lead  or  iron.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  reed  and  lav  for 
driving  up  the  weft,  as  the  moderns  do.  The  principal  part  ot  the 
machinery  of  a  loom,  vulgarly  called  the  Caam  or  Hiddles^  compos- 
ed of  eyed  or  hooked  threads,  through  which  the  warp  passes,  and 
which,  bei'ig  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  motion  of  the 
feet  on  the  Treadles^  raises  or  depresses  the  warp,  and  makes  the  shed 
for  transmitting  the  shuttle  \vith  the  weft,  or  something  similar,  seems 
also  to  have  been  called  LICIA ;  hence  Licia  tela  addere,  to  prepare 
the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  Virg.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  several  threads  of  the 
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warp  of  difierent  coloan  were  sitematelj  raised  and  depressed ;  and 
in  lUce  manner,  the  woof  was  ioserted :  if,  for  instance,  three  rows  of 
threads  {tria  lieia)  of  different  colours  were  raised  or  inserted  together, 
the  cloth  was  called  TRILIX,  wrought  with  a  triple  tissue  or  warp, 
which  admitted  the  raisine  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  qua- 
lity at  pleasure,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  467.  v.  359.  vii.  639.  So  bilix.  Id, 
xii-  375.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  silver  m  cloth : 
thus,  Ftri  picturatas  auri  sitbitmine  vesUs^  figured  with  a  weft  of  gold, 
Virg,  Mn.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  so  called  TRAMA,  Sentc.  Ep. 
91.  Hence  trama  figura,  skin  and  bones,  like  a  threadbare  coat, 
Persm  vi.  73.  But  Servius  makes  /rama  the  same  with  subiimen^  Virg. 
^n.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  woric  (acu  pingere)  is 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  the  Phrygians ;  whence  such  vests 
were  called  Phrygionije,  Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  74. — ^tbe  interweaving  of 
gold,  (aurumirUexere,)  by  King  Attains ;  whence  VesTEb  Attalics:. 
Jb.  ^  Proper!,  iii.  18.  19. — the  interweaving  of  difie rest  colours  {co» 
lores  diversoB  pictura  iniexere)  by  the  Babylonians ;  hangings  and 
^  furniture  of  which  kind  of  cloth  for  a  dining-room  {trieliniana  Baby" 
lonica)  cost  Nero  33,281/. :  13:4.  quadragies  ttstertio;  and  even  in  \ 
the  time  of  Cato  cost  800,000  sestertii^  PIio.  ibid. — the  raising  of  se-  \ 
veral  threads  at  once,  {plurimis  liciis  Uxere^)  by  the  people  of  Alex-  ^ 
andria  in  Egypt,  which  produced  a  cloth  similar  to  the  Babylonian, 
called  PoLVMiTA,  (ex  f'oXu^,  muUus^  et  iu€og,Jiltan,)  lb.  4*  Martial,  xiv. 
150.  Isidor  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers  say,  with  a  many- leaved 
caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing  silver  in  cloth  {argentum  infila  dt' 
ducere^  ei  fills  argenteis  vestimtnta  conUxere)  was  not  invented  till  un- 
der the  Greek  emperors ;  when  clothes  of  that  kind  of  stuff  came  to 
be  much  used  undecthe  name  of  VEsTUfSNTA  Syrmatina^  Salmaa. 

/id  Vopisci.  Aurtlian.  46. 

V.  From  the  operation  of  spinning  and  weavii^,  FILUM,  a  thread,  is 
often  put  for  a  style  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic,  I^L  7.  Oral.  \u  22. 
iii.  26.  Faffi'  ix.  12.  GelL  xx.  5.  and  duc£re  or  deducere',  to  write 
or  compose:  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  thus,  TVnui  deducta  poematafilo^  i.  e. 
subtiliore  stilo  scripta^  Horat.  Ep.  ii.,  1 .  225.  So  deductum  dicere  car- 
men; to  sing  a  pastoral  poem,  written  in  a  simple  or  humble  style, 
Virg.  Eel.  vi.  5. — Ovid.  Trisi.  i.  10.  18.  Ep.  xvii.  88.  Poni.  i.  5.  7. 
&  13.  also  TEXERE,  Ctc.  Fam,  ix.  21.  Q.fratr.  iii.  5«  and  subtexere^ 
to  subjoin,  TtbulL  i v.  I.  211. 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  used  to  sup,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn. 
i.  726.  iii.  353.  where  likewise  was  the  kitchen.  (Culina,)  Ibid* 

In  the  Atriumj  the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  set 
p.  37.  the  clients  used  to  wait  on  their  patrons,  Horat.  Ep.  u  5.  31. 
JuvenaL  vii.  71.  and  receive  the  sportula*     See  p.  378. 

The  Atrium  was  adorhed  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  &c.  and  the 
place  were  they  were  kept  was  called  PINATHECA,  P/m.  xxxv.  2. 
Petron  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  different 

parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or  veils,  {vela^)  into 

•  which  persons  were  admif^h>  according  to  their  difierent  degrees  of 
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favour ;  whence  they  were  called  amid  ADMISSIONIS  prinut,  te- 
cunda^  vel  terlia  ;  which  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
by  C.  Gracchus  and  Livius  Drusus*  Senec.  de  benef.  vi.  33.  34.  Clem. 
i.  10.  Hence  those  who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  were  called  Ex  OFficro  aomissionis,  Suet.  Vtsp.  14  vei 
Admis^ionales,  Laniprid,  in  Alex,  4  and  the  chief  of  them,  Magis- 
'  T£a  ADMissiONUM,  master  of  ceremonies,  Vopisc,  Aurelian.  12.  usa* 
ally  freed-men,  who  used  to  be  very  insolent  under  weak  or  wicked 
princes,  Pliiu  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  to  take  money  for  admission,  Senecm 
const.  Sapient*  14.  but  not  so  under  good  princes,  Plin  paneg,  47* 

There  was  likewise  an  atrium  in  temples ;  thus,  atrium  Libtrtatis^ 
Cic.  Md.  2i.  Liv.  xxv.  7*  Tacit.  HxsU  u  SI •  jlrtium  publicum  in 
Capitolioy  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

'     In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a  fire  was 
'  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of  the  janitor> 
Ovid*  Fast,  u  135.  around  it  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  placed  ; 
whence  Lar  is  put  (or  focus ^  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  for  conveying  the  smoke  through 
the  wails,  as  we  have ;  hence  they  were  much  infested  with  it^  Mg- 
rat.  Sat.  i.  5.  81.  Vitruv.  vii.  3.  hence  also  the  images  in  the  hall  are 
called  FuMosjB,  Cic.  Pis.  I.  Juvenal,  viii.  8.  and  December  Fumo- 
sus,  from  the  use  of  fires  in  that  month.  Martial  v.  31.5. 

They  burnt  wood,  Horat.  od.  i.  9«.d.  which  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  dry.  Id  iii.  1 7.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of  oil,  (amurca^^ 
to  prevent  smoke,  Plin.  zv.  8.  hence  called  ligna  ACAPNA,  (ex  a 
priv.  et  xaievfig^fumus,)  Mart.  xiii«  15.  vel  tocta,  ne  fumtanfadant^ 
UJpian.  de  legg.  iii«  !•  53.  Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  133. 

The  Romans  used  portable  furnaces,  {camini  portatiles,  fomaces^ 
vel  •culcB^  foculi,  ignitabula  vel  esch&ra)  for  carrying  embers  and 
burning  coals,  (pruna  vel  carbones  igniti,)  to  warm  the  dififerent 
apartments  of  a  house,  Suet.  Tib,  74.  Vit.  8«  which  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Cat.  de  re  rust.  IB.  Colum^ 
,    xi.  1. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a  method  was  contrived  of  conveying  heat 
from  a  furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals  fixed  to  the  walls, 
(per  tubos  parietibus  impressosj)  which  warmed  the  rooms  more 
equally,  Senec.  ep,  90.  de  provid,  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the  rainwa- 
ter fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was  called  IMPLU- 
yiUM,  or  Compluvium.  Festus  ^  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  Ascon.  in 
Ctc  Varr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  15.  also  Cavjbdium,  or  Cavum  csjium, 
Yarr.  ibid.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  1 7.  commonly  uncovered,  (subdivale  ;)  if  Dotj 
from  its  arched  roof,  called  Testudo,  Varr.  ibid. 

Vitruvius  directs,  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  third,  nor 
less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  Atrium^  vi.  4. 

The  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it  contain- 
ed, was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.^5.  He  held  the  first  rank 
among  his  fellow-slaves,  Ctc.  Top.  5.  Plant.  Asin.  ii.  3.  80.  and  ex- 
ercised authority  over  them,  Id.  li.  4.  18. 

5.  The  sleeping  apartments  in  a  house  were  called  CUBICULA 
dormitoria,  vel  nocturna,  norlw,  tt  somni ;  for  there  were  also  cubi- 
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ou/a  cEuriuit  for  reposiDg  in  the  day-time,  PUn.  ep.  u  3.  it.   17* 
V.  6. 

Each  of  these  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining,  (Pro- 
coETUM,  ve!  Procestrium^)  Ibid. 

There  were  also  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books,  in« 
serted  iu  the  walls,  (armaria  parieti  inseria,)  Id*  ii.  17. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  inner  pari  of  the  house,  under  lock 
and  key,  as  we  say,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel  -ttim,  Ter.  Heaut. 
V.  1.  29.  (a  con  et  clavis,  qudd  und  clavi  clauditur,  Festus  ;  vel  quod 
intra  eum  locum  loca  multa  et  cubicula  clausa  sunt,  adhiBrtntia  triclp' 
nioj  Donat  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.)  put  also  for  the  Tricliniuh, 
Ctc.  Verr,  iv.  26.  Orat.  ii.  86.  Quinciit.  ix.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6-  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a  separate  apartment  from 
the  men,  called  GYNiECEUM,  (Tuvoixwof,)  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  37.  Ter. 
Phorm.y.6.  22. 

The  slaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called  CUBI- 
CULARIl,  Cic.  Alt.  vi.  14.  Suet*  Tib.  21  orCuBicuLARES,  W.  JVcn, 
38.  the  chief  of  them,  Prjepositus  cubiculo,  vel  Deccrio  curi- 
CULARIOR17M.  Suet,  Dom.  16.  &  17.  They  were  usually  in  great  fa- 
vour with  their  masters,  and  introduced  such  as  wanted  to  see  them, 
Cic*  ibid.  For  the  Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-cham- 
ber ;  the  doors  of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  suspended  before 
them,  iforibvs  prcetenta  vela^)  Tacit.  Ann.  5.  Suet.  CI.  10.  which 
were  drawn  up  {levabantur)  when  any  one  entered,  Senec.  ep.  81 . . 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  C(znationes,  Canacula,  vei  Trie- 
linia.     See  p.  365  ii  366. 

A  parlour  for  supping  or  sitting  in,  was  called  D1£TA,  Plin.  ep* 
ii.  17.  Suet.  CL  10.  sometimes  several  apartments  joined  together, 
were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  PUju  ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6.  and  a 
small  apartment  or  alcove,  which  might  be  joined  to  the  principal 
apartment,  or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  curtains 
and  windows,  ZOTHECA,  vel  -cula^  Ibid. 

Di£TA,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a  pleasure-house  in  a  gar- 
den :  So  Plin.  ep,  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet^  or  a  certaih  mode 
of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a  disease,  M.  iv.  3.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  cubiculumn  Plin-  ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  basking  in  the  sun  was  called  SOLARIUM, 
Plaut,  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  Suet.  CI-  10.  which  Nero  appointed  to  be  made 
on  the  portico  before  the  house.  Id.  Ner.  16.  or  Heliocaminus, 
Plin.  xb. 

The  apartments  of  a  house  were  variously  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  taste  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Roman  houses  were  covered  with  tiles  (tegula)^  of  a  con- 
siderable breadth  ;  hence  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in  Vi- 
truvius  and  ancient  monuments,  twa  feet  broad,  (bipedales  ;)  and 
a  garret,  {canacultan^)  covered  by  one  tile  ;  Suet.  Gramm.  11. 
When  war  was  declared  against  Antony,  the  senators  were  tax- 
ed 4  oboli  or  10  asses  for  every  tile  on  their  houses,  whether  their 
own  property  or  hired,  Dio.  xlvi  31.  In  Nonius  Marcellus  we 
read,  //i  singulas  tegulas  impositis  sexcentis  sexcenties  confici  posse^ 
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c.  iv«  93.     Bat  here  ttxcentit  is  sapposed  to  be  by  mistake  for  sex 
nummis^  or  singulas  Uguias  to  be  put  for  singula  tectaj  each  roof. 

The  roofs  {tecia)  of  the  Roman  bouses  seem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  oars,  the  top  or  highest  part 
of  which  was  called  FASTIGIUM.  Festus,  Firg.  JEn.  i.  442.  ii. 
458.  758.  hence  operi  fatfiigium  impanere,  to  finish,  Ctc.  djf*.  iii.7. 
put  also  for  the  whole  roof,  Cic.  Oral,  iiu  46*  Q.fr,  iii.  !•  4«  but 
particularly  for  a  certain  part  on  the  top  of  the  front  of  temples, 
where  inscriptions  were  made,  Plin.  panug.  54.  and  statues  erected, 
Plin.  XXXV.  12.  s.  45.  xxxvi.  5,  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Se- 
nate, that  Julius  Csssar  might  add  a  Fastigium  to  the  front  of  his 
bouse,  and  adorn  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  temple,  Flor*  iv.  2.  Cicm 
Phil.  ii.  43.  which  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  his  wife  Calpumia 
dreamt  had  fallen  down,  Suet,  Jul.  81.  Plutarch,  in  Cas.  p.  738. 

From  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fastioium 
is  put  for  any  declivity;  bence  Cloaca  fastigio  di^to, sloping^  Liv-  i» 
38.  So  C<B9.  B.  6.  i.  25.  ii.  24.  Fastioatus,  bending  or  sloping,  CctSm 
B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  signification,  viz.  the  summit  or  top, 
it  is  put  for  dignity  or  rank  ;  thus,  Curatio  altior  fastigio  suo^  a  charge 
superior  to  his  rank,  lAvn  ii«  27.  Parifastigio  stetit,  with  equal  dig- 
nity, .ATep.  XXV.  1 4.  In  consulart  fasfigiwnprovectus,  to  the  honour  of 
oonsul,  FelL  ii.  69*  or  for  any  head  of  discourse  ;  Summa  sequarfas- 
iigia  rerum.  I  will  recount  the  chief  circumstances,  Virg,  Xn.  i. 
346,  also  for  depth,  as  altitudo,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  288.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  inner  part  of  a  round  roof  of  a  temple,  where  the  beams 
joined,  was  called  THOLUS,  Serv^  in  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  408.  Ovid. 
Fast.  vi.  296,  the  front  of  which,  or  the  space  above  the  door,  was 
also  called  Fastioium,  Virg.  ibid.  But  any  round  roof  was  called 
Tholus,  Martial  ii.  59.  Vitruv.  i.  7.  5.  as  that  of  Vesta^  resembling 
the  concave  hemisphere  of  the  sky,  Ovid.  Fast,  v\.  282.  &  296. 
Whence  Dio  says,  that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  had  its  name,  be- 
cause from  the  roundness  of  its  figure  {^ikosidts  Iv)  it  resembled  hea- 
ven, the  abode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tholus  ofieriogs 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  spoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  used  to  be 
suspended,  or  fixed  to  the  Fastigium,  Virg.  ib.  and  on  the  top  of  the 
Tholus^  on  the  outside,  statues  were  sometimes  placed.  Mart.  i. 
71.  10. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  (foramina^)  in  the  walls 
to  admit  the  light ;  FENESTRAS,  windows,  (from  ^oiv^k),  ostendo  ; 
hence  oculi  et  aures  sunt  quasi  fenestra  animi^  Cic.  Tusc.  i-  20.) 
covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  {bifores  valvda^)  of  wood,  Ovid. 
Pont,  iii.  5.  Amor.  i.  5.  3  and  sometimes  a  curtain,  Juvenal,  ix.  105. 
hence  said  to  be  joined,  when  shut,  Horat.  i«  25.  Cubiculum  ne  Aem 
quidem  seslit^  nisi  apertis  fenestris^  Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  sometimes 
covered  with  a  net,  {fenestne  reticulatje,  ne  quod  animal  malefic 
cum  introire  queat^  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  7,)  occasionally  shaded  by  cur- 
tains, {obductis  velis^)  Piin.  ep.  vii-  21. 

Under  the  first  Emperors,  windows  were  composed  of  a  certain 

transparent  stone,called  LAPIS  SPEC:ULARIS,  found  first  in  Spain, 

and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  which 

»    might  be  split  into  thin  leaves,  {finditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  crustas.) 
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like  slate,  but  not  above  five  feet  long  each,  Senec.  ep.  90«  F/m. 
xxxvi.  22.  8.  45.     What  this  stone  was  is  uncertain* 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECUL  ARIA),  were  used  only 
in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houses,  Sentc.  tp^  86.  Nat*  Q. 
iv.  13.  in  gardens,  P/in.  xv.  16.  xix.  d.  MarliaL  viii«  14.  called  Pfia- 
spicuA  o£MMA,  lb.  08.  in  porticos,  P/m.  ep.  ii.  17.  in  sedans,  (/ec* 
tioB)  Juvenal,  iv.  21.  or  the  iike.  / 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  seem  likewise  to  have  been  used  for 
vindows  ;  hence  coaeifiOH  specular,  Tert*  de  Anim-  53. 

The  Romans  did  not  use  glass  for  windows,  although  they  used  it 
for  other  purposes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  {specula,)  nor  is  it  yet 
universally  used  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Glass  was  first  in- 
Tented  in  Phoenicia,  accidently,  by  mariners  burning  nitre  on  the 
sand  of  the  sea-shore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  s.  65. 

Glass  windows  {viirea  specularia)  are  not  mentioned  till  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus,{St.  Jerotne,)  adEzechm 
xL  16.  first  used  in  England,  A.  D.  1 177  ;  first  made  there,  1568 ; 
bntplate-glass  for  coaches  and  looking-glasses  not  till  1673* 

Tne  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of  this  honses 
with  small  pieces  (crusta^  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of  different  kinds,  and 
difierent  colours,  curiously  joined  together,  called  pavijienta  i|6cti- 
LiA,  SueL  CflBtf.  46.  (Xid^rpwr«i,  Varro^)  vel  bmbleh ata  vsaificoLA* 
TA,  Ctc.  Ora<  iii*  43«  or  with  small  pebbles,  {calculi,  vel  iusere,  s. 
"via,)  dyed  in  various  colours ;  hence  called  Pavimenta  tessella- 
TA,  SuBt.  lb.  used  likewise,  aqd  most  frequently,  in  ceilings,  Lucan. 
X.  114.  in  after  times,  called  opus  fmusum,  vel  fittaivum,  Mosaic 
work,  probably  because  first  used  in  caves  or  grottos,  consecrated 
to  the  muses,  (mt^ea,)  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  43.  Ths  walls  also  used 
to  be  covered  with  crusts  of  marble,    lb.  6. 

Ceilings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or  formed  into 
raised  work  and  hollows,  {laqtuata  tecta,  Cic*  legg.  ii.  1.  La^vea- 
RiA  vel  LAcuvARiA,  from  lacus  or  lacuna,  the  hollow  interstice  be« 
tween  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  1.  736.)  gilt,  {awrea.  Ibid. 
&  Herat,  od.  ii.  11.  tnaurato,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  Plin. 
XXXV.  1 1  -  s.  40«  Nero  made  Che  ceiling  of  his  dining-room  to  shift 
and  exhibit  new  appearances,  as  the  difierent  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed,  Senec*  ep,  90.  iStiel.  Aer.  31. 

VILUS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

The  magnificence  oCthe  Romans  was  chiefly  conspicuous  ia their 
country-villas,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  13. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a  iarm-house,  and  its  appurtennnces, 
or  the  accommodations  requisite  for  a  husbandman,  {quasi  YBLLAt 
cuofruclus  vehebant,  ^  unde  vehebant,  cum  vendereniur,  Varr-  R. 
n.  i.  2. 14.)  hence  the  overseer  of  a  farm  was  called  VILLICUS  i 
and  his  wife,  (uxor  liberie  et  contubernai,is  servi,)  VILLICA*  But 
when  luxuiy  was  introduced,  the  name  of  vt//a  was  applied  to  Anim* 
her  of  buildings  reared  for  accommodating  the  lamily  of  an  ^dbnt 
Roman  citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  12.  hence  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  cf  cities,  m  urhium 
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modum  exadific€U4By  SMu^t.  Cat*  12.  XdiJ^cia  privata^  laasUaUm 
urbhan  magnartanvincentiai  Stnec.  benef.  vii*  10.  Ep.  90.  Horat. 
od.ih  I5.iii.  1.  33. 

A  villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana,  Rcjsti- 
CA,  and  Fructuaria.  The  first  contained  dining-rooms,  parioursy 
bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks,  terraces,  (xy^h*),  &c« 
adapted  to  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  viUa  rustica  cod* 
tained  accommodations  for  the  various  tribes  of  slaves  and  workmen, 
stables,  &c/  and  the  Fructuaria^  wine  and  oil-cellars,  corn-yards, 
(famlia  et  pakaria)  bams,  granaries,  store-houses,  repositories,  for 
preserving  fruits,  (aporotheca^  4*^.  Columel.  u  4. 6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  last  parts  under  the  name  of  Vil- 
la Rustica,  CaU  dt  R»  R.  iii.  1*  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii*  6«  But  the  name 
oi villa  is  often  applied  to  the  first  alone,  without  the  other  two,  and 
called  by  Vitruvius,  Pskudo-urbana  ;  by  others,  Prjitorium,  SmU 
Aw.  72.  Cat.  37.  Tit.  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a  tower ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  supping  room,  (canatio,)  where  the  guests,  while  reclin- 
ing at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  prospect,  Plinm 
ep.  ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping  hena,GAi.- 
linarium  ;  geese,CHK!iOBociUM :  ducks,  and  wild  fowl,  Nbssotrophi- 
I7jf ;  birds,  omtfAon,  vel  Aviarium  ;  dormice,  Glirarium  ;  swine, 
SuiLB,  sc.  stabuluniy  et  haraj  hogsties  ;  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  Lbporari- 
vjf,  a  warren  :  bees,  Apiariuh  ;  and  even  snails,  Cochlbarb,  &c. 

There  was  a  large  park,  of  fifty  acres  or  more(«'apa^ii9^),  for  deer 
and  wild  beasts,  Theriotrophium,  vel  vivarium,  Gell.  ii.  30.bat  the 
last  word  is  applied  also  to  a  fish-pond,  (Piscina,)  Juvenal,  iv.  51. 
or  an  oyster-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54.  or  any  place  where  live  animals  were 
kept  for  pleasure  or  profit :  Hence  in  vivaria  mittere,  i«  e.  lactare, 
muneribus  et  observantia  omni  alicujns  hereditatem  captare^  to  court 
one  for  bis  money,  Horat.  ep>  i.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  curruntj  to  good 
quarters,  to  a  place  where  plenty  of  spoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal,  iii.308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hortus,  vel 
oiCtus,  ubiarbores  et  olera  oriuntur,)  as  indeed  all  the  ancients  were : 
Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of  the  HespbrIdbs, 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alcindus,  Jb.  G.  ii.  87.  Ovid.  Am.  i. 
10.  &%.  Pont.  iv.  2.  10.  Stat  Sylv.  i.  3.  81.  the  hanging  gardens 
(oeneUes  horti)  of  Semir&mis,  or  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin,  xix.  4. 
ttie  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put  for  his  gymnanum^  or  school,  J6uL  et 
Cic.  Att.  xii.  83.  Fin.  v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but  AoWu^ 
in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  husbandmen  called  a  garden  altera 
sucddioj  a  second  dessert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  (pemaj  petiao  vel  far- 
dfiim,)  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  or  a  sallad, 
(acbtaria,  'Omm,  facilia  concoqvii  nee  oneratura  sensum  cibo,  Plin. 
SIX.  4.  s.  19.)  and  judged  there  must  be  a  bad  housewife  (neqtmm 
?waUr^famUias^  for  this  was  her  chai^)  in  that  house  where  the  gar- 
den was  in  bad  order,  {indiligens  hortus^  i.  e.  indUigentur  cultus.) 
Even  in  the  city,  the  common  people  used  to  have  representations 
of  gardens  in  their  windows,  Plin^  ibid. 
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In  ancient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  stored  with  fruit-trees  and 
pot-herbs,  {ex  horto  tnim  plehti  maeellum,  lb.)  hence  called  Hortos 
piNouis,  the  kitchen  garden,  Virg»  G.  iv«  118*  Plin*  ep.  \u  17.  and 
noble  families  were  oenominated  not  only  from  the  cultivation  of 
certain  kinds  of  pulse,  {Itgumina^)  Fabii^  Lentuli^  Pisones^  &c.  but 
also  of  lettuce,  Lactucini,  Plin.  xix.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
shady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14*  22.  >/  od.  xv«  4.  Ovid*  Nux.  29.  &c. 
aromatic  plants,  flowers  and  evergreens  ;  as  the  myrtle^  ivy^  laurel^ 
boxwood^  <{rc.  These,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  were  twisted,  and 
cut  into  various  figures  by  slaves  trained  for  that  purpose,  called  TO- 
PIARII,  Plin*  ep.  iii.  19.  who  were  said  Topiariah,  sc.  artem*  rA- 
ccRE,  Ctr.  Q.  fr*  iiu  1.  2.  vel  opus  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  statues,  Cic.  Dom. 

43.  Plin*  ep*  viii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they  chose  it,  lived 
in  retirement,  Cic-  Art*  xii.  40.  SueL  CI*  5.  Tacit*  Ann*  xvi.  34. 
and  entertained  their  friends,  Stntc*  tp*^\*  Mart-  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  carefiil  to  have  their  gardens  well 
watered,  (rigut,  vel  irrigui^)  and  for  that  purpose,  if  &ere  was  no 
water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  (inducebatur  per  ca- 
nales^  veljlstulas  aqvarias^  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  per  tubos  plumbeo^,  vel  lig' 
»eo»,  Plin.  xvi.  42.  s.  81.  veljictiles^  seu  testaceos^  Id.  xxxi.  6.  s.  3L) 
These  aqusBducts  (ductus  aqiMrum)  were  sometimes  so  large,  that 
they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili  and  Euripi  ;  Cic*  legg-  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Classics, 
were,  horti  Cjesaris,  Horat*  Sat-  i*  9.  18.  Suet*  83.  Luculli,  Tacit* 
Ann*  xi.  U  37.  Marti alis,  iv.  64.  Neronis,  Tacit*  Ann*  xiv.  3.  xv. 

44.  Pompeii,  Cic*  Phil*  ii.  29.  Salustii,  v.  -iani;  the  property  first 
of  Sallust  the  historian,  then  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  adopted  son, 
Tacit*  Ann.  iii.  30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors.  Id,  xiii.  47.  Hi$t* 
iii.  82.  Senec/e,  Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal*  x*  16.  TARquii^  SypERsi, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  lAv*  i.  54.  Ovid*  Fast,  ii.  703.  &c. 

Adjoining  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  (ambulacra  vel  -tiones^) 
shaded  with  trees,  and  a  place  for  exercise,  (fialcestra,)  Cic.  legg.  ii. 
2.  Cell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houses  in  the  city, 
Horat*  ep*  i.  10.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.  and  statues  placed  among 
them,  Cic.  Verr*  i.  19. 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMAN'S. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  so  devoted  to  agriculture,  that  tiieir 
most  illustrious  commanders  were  sometimes  called  from  theplough ; 
thus,  Cincinnatus,  Liv*  iii.  26.  Cic.  Rose*  Am*  18.  The  Senaton 
commonly  resided  in  the  country,  and  cultivated  the  ^ond  with 
their  own  hands.  Ibid*  See  p.  19.  and  the  noblest  families  derived 
their  surnames  from  cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain ;  as  the  Fa- 
Bii,  PisoNES,  Lentuli,  Cicerokes,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  1 .  To  be  a  good 
husbandman,  was  accounted  the  highest  praise,  (Bovus  colonus, 
vel  AOMcoLA,  was  equivalent  to  Via  Bonus,  Aul.  3.  CatOj  R*R.Pr. 
2.  LocupLES,  rich,  q.  locij  hoc  est,  agri  plenus :  PscuNio8U8,'a  0€ca» 
rum  copia ;  so  Assiduus,  ab  asse  dando^  Quinctilt  v.  10.  Ovidt  Fast^ 
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V*  S80*  Geli.  X*  5.  Festus  ; )  and  whoever  neglected  his  ^oond,  or 
collivated  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  aniouidversioa  of  the  Cen* 
Sors,  Plin.  ibid.  ^ 

At  first  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate  him- 
self. Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Farr*  R.  R.  i.  10. 
Plin.  xviii.  11.  called  HfREuiUM,  {quod  hftrtdem  sequertntur^)  Id. 
andSoES,  Ftsttis  for  cespes  fortuUuSj  Hovdit  od.  ii.  15.  17,  which 
must  have  been  cultivated  with  the  spade.  An  hundred  of  these 
sortes  or  heredia  was  called  Centuaria  ;  ColumelL  i.  5.  Hence  in 
mdlamsortembonorum  natua^  u  e*  partem  hereditatis^  to  no  share  of 
his  grandfitther^s  fortune,  Liv,  u  34.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kingSy  seven  acres  were  granted  to  each  citizen,  Plin-  xviii.  3.  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  UBual  portion  assigned  them  in 
the  division  of  conquered  lands,  Liv*  v.  30.  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  &c. 
had  no  more.  Id  iv.  4.  6.  &  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four  acres,  ac- 
cording to  Columella,  praf.  &  i.  3.  and  Pliny,  xviii.  3. 

Those  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  those  ^rounds, 
which  they  kept  m  their  own  hands,  were  called  VILLICI,  ffarai*  ^. 
i.  14.  Cic.  Verr^  iii.  60.  M*  xiv*  17.  and  were  usually  of  servile 
condition,  Ibid. 

Those  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  paid  tithes  for  thero^  were  also  called  Aratorbs,  whether  Ko-' 
man  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  {provinciaUs  ;)  and  their 
farms,  Arationes,  Ctc.  Fierr.  iii.  20.  27.  53.  Phii  ii.  37. 

Bui  when  riches  increased,  and  the  estates  of  individuals  were  en- 
larged, opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to  other  citizens^ 
who  paia  a  certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farmers  or  tenants,  and  were 
proMfhr called COLONI,  Ctc.  Cmsin.  32.  Plin.  ep.  x.  34.  Colimuu 
7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.  ep.  vii.  30.  or  PARTI ARil,  because 
usually  thi^  shared  the  produce  of  the  ground  with  the  proprietor, 
Gdtitf,  /.  35.  §  6.^.  Locaii  Plin.  ep.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Ro- 
mans generally  gave  leases  for  five  years,  {singtdis  lu»tris  prmdia 
locdise,)  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOL£  was  a  general  name,  including  not  only  those  who 
plou^d  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram  arant,  vel  ^si  sua 
manuj  vel/yer  alios^  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but  also  those  who  reared 
Tines,  (vinitores  ;)  or  trees,  {arboratores ;)  and  shepherds,  (jHUtoresm) 

At  first,  the  stock  on  the  farm  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  pro- 

E'etor,  and  the  farmer  received  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  for 
labour.  A  farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLITOR.  vel  Polin- 
iwTj  the  dresser  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius,  which  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  shepherd,  or  to  any  one  who  shared  with  another  the  fruits 
ct  bis  industry.  Such  farmers  are  only  mentioned  by  Cato,  who 
calls  those  who  fitrmed  their  own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Firg.  ecL 
vu  4.  But  this  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  same  general  sense 
iriOiagrieolm  :  J^on  dominus^  sed  colonus^  Senec  ep.  88.  In  CoJu- 
mella,  eolonw  means  the  same  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  amow  tts» 
who  was  al^^s  of  a  free  condition,  and  distinguished  from  VILLI- 
CUS,  a  bailiff  or  overseer' of  a  farm,  a  steward,  wlio  was  usually  a 
ihveM  freedman,  Cohm.  l.  7.  Horat.  ep.  1.  I  A.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50, 
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So  shepherds,  Virg.  EcL  i.  28.  &4].  When  a  free-bom  citizen  was 
employed  as  an  overseer,  be  was  called  PaocuRATOR,  Cic.  Cacin^ 
20.  ^U.  xiv.  17.  OraL  i.  58.  and  those  who  acted  under  him,  acto- 
RES,  Ptin*  ep.  iii.  19«  i 

The  persons  employed  in  rustic  woric,  under  the  fanner  or  bailiff, 
were  either  slaves  or  hireiines ;  in  latter  times,  chiefly  the  former, 
and  many  of  them  chained ;  oee  p.  45.  P/m.  xviii*  4.  Martial,  ix.  23* 
Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6.  31.  The  youngM*  Pliny  had  none  such,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  husbandry  asap- 
pears  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Plioy^ 
Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  six  kinds;  &t  and  lean,  (/)ti^;iie  vel  macrtifn,) 
free  and  stiff,  {solutxtm  vel  spissum^  varum  vel  dtnsumy)  wet  and  dry, 
{humidwn  vel  stcctim,)  fshich  were  adapted  to  produce  different 
crops,  CoL  ii.  2. 

The  free  soil  was  most  proper  for  vines,  and  the  stiff  for  corn,  Virg. 
6.11.229. 

The  qualities  ascribed  to  the  best  soil  are,  that  it  is  qi  a  blackish 
colour,  (terra  mgra  Yel  ptAUa^  Virg.  G.  ii.  203.)  glutinous,  when  wet, 
lb.  248.  and  easily  crumbled,  when  dry  ;  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  certain  sweetness,  lb.  i3^.Piin.  xvii.  5.  imbibes  water,  retains  a 
proper  quantity,  and  discharges  a  superfluity,  lb  when  ploughed,  ex* 
hales  mists  and  flying  smoke,  not  hurting  the  plough-irond  with  salt- 
rust  ;  the  ploughman  followed  by  rooks^^crows,  &c.  and  when  at  rest, 
carries  a  thick  grassy  turf,  Plin.  i&.  ^irg.  G  ii.  217.  Land  for  sow« 
ing  was  called  ARVUM,  {ab  arando  ;  P'arr.  R.  R.  I.  29.)  ancieatly 
Jlrvits^  sc.  ager^  Piaut.  True.  1.  2. 47.  ground  for  pasture,  fascuum, 
v»  "US.  sc.  ager.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  used  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the  soil ; 
particularly  dung,  {Jimus  vel  «/ercu^,)  which  they  were  at  great  pains 
to  collect,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  {sterquilinia^  vel  Jimetaj)  con- 
structed in  a  particular  manner,  Col.  i.  6.  Plin.  xxiv.  19.  et  xvii.  9. 
They  sontetimes  sowed  pigeons'  dung,  or  the  like,  on  the  fields  like 
seed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth,  by  sarcling,  or  by  weeding-hooks, 
(sarctda^)  Col.  ii.  i6. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  difierent  qualities. 
Ibid,  they  sowed  lupines,  and  ploughed  them  down  for  manure,  {ster' 
corandi  agri  '^causA,)  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans  were  used  by  the 
Gredis  for  this  purpose,  Theophrast.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  also  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  stubble,  {stt- 
pvlam  urebant)  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  shrubs,  (fruteta^)  Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs 
and  small  branches,  {virgas  et  sartnentaj)  id,  25.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  lime,  {calx^)  but  do  not  seem  to  have  used  it  for  ma- 
nure, at  least  till  late.  Pliny  mentions  the  use  of  it  for  that  purpose 
in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and  hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  also 
mentions  the  use  of  marl,  (MAR6A,)  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Greece,  called  there  LeueargUloni  xvii.  5. 
&c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

To  carry  off  the  water,  {ad  aquam^  vel  uliginem  nimiam  deductn^ 
dam,)  drains  (Incilia,  vel  fossa  indies)  were  made,  both  covered 
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and  open,  (cmaz  etpatentes,)  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
water-furrows,  {sulci  etquarHj  vel  elices,  quod  tmdam  eliciant,  f^g. 
G.  u  109.)  Col.  ii.  2.  &  8.  Plin.  xv'uu  C. 

The  instruments  used  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough ;  concerniogthe  form  of  which,  authors 
are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Teno,  the  beam ;  to  which 
tbtjugum  or  yoke  was  fastened ;  STIVA,  the  plough  tail  or  handle  ; 
on  the  end  of  which  was  a  cross-bar,  {transversa  rtguta,  called  Mabt- 
icuLA,  vel  CAPULUs,  Ovid.  Poni»  i.  8.  57*)  which  the  ploughman 
{arator,  v.  bubtUcus)  took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  ploagh ; 
Vomer,  vel  em,  the  plough-share ;  BURIS,  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough-share ;  hence 
Akatrum  curvum,  Virg.  G.u  170.  represented  by  Vii]gil  as  the 
principal  part  of  the  plough,to  which  there  seems  to  be  noticing  exact- 
ly similar  in  modem  ploughs ;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentalb,  the  share* 
beam,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  share  was  fixed ;  called  by 
Virgil,  duplici  dentatia  dorso^  i.  e*  lato  ;  and  by  Varro,  dens^  to  the 
buris^  were  also  fixed  two  aures,  supposed  to  have  served  in  place 
of  what  we  call  mold-boards,  or  earth-boards^  by  whiah  the  furrow  ia 
enlai^ed,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  {regerilur ;)  Culter,  much  the 
same  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  RALLA,  or  ni/ia,  vel  -iim, 
theplough-staff, used  for  cleaning  the  plough-share,  Id.  19. 

The  Komans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds ;  some  with  wheels, 
earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c.  The  common 
-plough  bad  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards* 
'  The  other  instruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a  spade,  used  chieflj 
in  the  ^irden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  also  in  corn-fields,  Lio* 
iiu  %6.Horat,  od.  iii.  6*  38.  ep.  u  14.  27.  Rastrum, a  rake;  Sar- 
cuLUM,  a  sarcle,  a  hoe,  or  weeding-hook ;  Bidens,  a  kind  of  hoe  or 
drag,  with  two  hooked  iron  teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  draw- 
ing up  the  earth  around  the  plants,  Virg.  6.  ii.  400.  Ovid.  Jim*  i. 
13-  15.  OccA,  vel  Crates  dentata,  a  harrow,  Virg.G.  i.  91.  Plin, 
xviii.  18.  Irpex,  a  plank  with  several  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a 
wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Varr.L.  L.  iw.  31,  Marra,  a 
mattock,  or  hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Juvenal,  iii.  311.  Do- 
LABRA,  an  addice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge  athwart  the  handle :  Sscu- 
Ris,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel  to  the  handle :  sometimes  joined 
in  one ;  hence  called  Securis  dolabrata  ;  used  not  only  in  vine* 
yards,  but  in  corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  ^c.  Col.  ii.  2* 
The  part  of  the  pruning  knife,  {falx^)  made  in  the  form  of  the  half- 
formed  moon,  {semiformis  lutuz,)  was  also  called  Securis,  CoL  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  usually  with  a  single 
pair,  {singulis  jugis,  vel  paribus,)  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  Si.  often  more, 
P/m.  xviii.  18.  sometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke,  Col.  vi.  2.  10. 
What  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day  was  called  Jugum, 
Varr.  R-  R.  i.  10.  vel  Juoeruv,  Plin.  xviii.  3. 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great  care , 
Virg.  G'  iii.  1 63-  f^arr.  i.  20.  Col.  vi.  2.  The  same  person  managed 
the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  (Rector,  Plin.  ep.  8.  17.)  wieh 
a  stick,  sharpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimulus,  (x^r^po',)  a  goad. 
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They  were  usually  yoked  by  the  neck,  somctiines  by  the  horns,  P/m« 
▼iii.  45.  Co/,  ii.  3*  The  common  length  of  a  furrow,  made  without 
turning,  was  130  feet,  hence  called  Actus,  which  squared,  and  dou- 
bled in  length,  made  a  JUGERUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3*  f^arr.  i.  10. 1  •  CoL 
▼•1.5.  used  likewise  as  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews,  1.  Sam. 
xiv.  14. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  rest  a  little  at  each  turning,  CoL  ii*  3. 
Cum  ad  versuram  ventum  est^  vel  Cum  verius  peracius  esty  i.  e.  cum 
sulcus  adfinem  perductus  est ;  and  not  at  any  other  time ;  (nee  siri' 
gare  in  actu  spiritusj  u  e»  mc  inierquiescere  in  ducendo  sukoy  Plia. 
xviii*  19»  nee  in  media  parte  versura  consistere^  CoL  ii.  3.) 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  wis  raised  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
it  was  called  POkC A,  (i«  e.  inter  duos  sulcos  terra  elata,  vel  eminensy 
Varr.  R.  R.  i.  39.  Feat  in  Inpoecitoe,  or  Liea,  CoL  ii.  4.  But 
Festus  makes  poeca  to  be  also  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge 
for  carrying  off  the  water,  property  called  collicjb,  P/m.  xviii.  19. 
s.  49.  Hence  Lieaeb,  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  plough, 
by  fixing  boards  to  the  ploughshare,  Plin.  xviii.  30.  Varr.  i.  39. 
when  those  side  furrows  were  made,  CoL  ii.  4.  These  ridges  are 
also  called  Sulci  ;  for  sulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench  made  by 
theplough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg,  G.  i.  113. 

Tne  Romans  indeed  seem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges  unless 
when  they  sowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned  in  the  same  tract* 
They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  straight  furrows,  and  of  equal 
breadth.  The  ploughman,  who  went  crooked,  was  said  Deliraee, 
(i.  e.  de  lird  decedere ;  hence  a  recto  et  aquo^  et  a  communi  sensu  re- 
cedere^  to  dote,  to  have  the  intellect  impaired  by  age  or  passion.  Ho- 
rat*  Ep.  i.  3.  14.  Ctc.  Orat.  ii.  18.)  and  Prjevaricari,  to  prevari- 
cate ;  whence  this  word  was  transferred  to  express  a  crime  injudicial 
proceedings,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  49 — Seep.  337. 

To  break  and  divide  the  soil,  the  furrows  were  made  so  narrow, 
that  it<puld  not  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone,  especially 
when  a  field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  ib.  This  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman  plough,  which  when  held 
upright,  only  stirred  the  ground,  without  turning  it  to  a  side. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  uncovered,  {crudum  et  tm- 
motim,)  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  lb.  ir  CoL  ii.  3. 

The  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it  fallow 
alternately,  {altemis^  sc.  annts,)  Virg-  G.  i.  71.  as  is  still  done,  in 
Switzerland,  and  some  provinces  of  France. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opinion,  that 
the  earth  was  in  some  measure  exhausted  by  carrying  a  crop,  and 
needed  a  year's  rest  to  enable  it  to  produce  another,  or  from  the 
culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  sometimes  planted  in  corn-fields, 
and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two  years,  CoL  v.  7.  8.  &  9.  Varr.  i.  55. 
Plin.  XV.  3. 

A  field,  sown  every  year,  was  called  RESTIBILIS ;  after  a  year's 
rest  or  longer,  NOVALIS,/aTO.  vel  novale^  or  Vervactom,  Plin. 
xviii.  19.  s.  49.  (quodvere  semel  aratum  est.)  When  a  field,  after  be- 
ing long  uncultivated,  (nidus  vel  cruduSf)  was  ploughed  for  the  first 
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time,  it  was  said  Paotcurn ;  the  aacond  timey  iiirari^  vel  o»rim€i, 
because  then  the  clods  were  broken  by  pknighing  across,  and  har-^ 
rewiog,  Fethu  ;  PUn.  xriii*  39.  the  third  time,  /eritan,  Librari,  vel 
f»i  liram  redigi ;  because  then  the  seed  was  sown,  Farr.  u  f9*  But 
ibor  or  five  ploygbiogs  were  given  to  stiff  land,  soroetiaies  nine, 
Virg.  G.  1.  47.  Plin.  xviii.  20.  PUn.  Ep.  v.  6. 

To  express  this,  thej  said,  leWto,  quarto^  qumto  suUco  sererty  for 
fer,  quater^  qtdnquies^  arart.  One  day's  ploughing,  or  one  yolang, 
was  called  Una  opcra  ;  tan,  decern  opera^  Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow-ground  was  usuaUy  ploughed  in  die  spring  and  autumn ;  dij 
and  rich  land,  in  winter;  wet  and  stiff  ground,  c£iefly  in  summer: 
Hence  that  is  called  the  best  laipd,  {optima  seges,)  Bis  qua  aoLKjiy 
BIS  raieoRA  sbnsit,  i.  e.  bis  per  metaiem^  bis  per  luanem  araia^  Phsu 
xviii.  30.  Vim.  G.  i.  48.  Thus  also  seges  is  used  for  ager  or  terfOj 
Id.  iv.  139*  Uic.  Tusc.  ii*  5.  Locus  ubi prima  pwretur  arhorHms  Sr- 
ess^  i.  e.  semmarivm^  a  nursery,  Virg.  O.  ii.  S66.  but  commonly  fiur 
sata^  growine  com,  or  the  like,  a  crop ;  as  seges  /mi,  G.  t.  77.  or  meta* 
phorically,  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  kind ;  thus,  S^jftsvir 
rofrum^  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  1 10.  Virg.  O.  ii.  142  Stgu  tetortan^  £xu  iii. 
46.  Seges  gloria^  a  field,  Cic.  MM,  i3. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  first  ploughing,  {cum  sulcus  aitHts 
in^rimeretur^)  was  usually  three*f6urth8  of  a  foot,  ornine  inches,  (m/- 
cus  DooRAVTALis,)  P/tR.  xvHi.  1 9.  Pliny  calls  ploughing  fonrfiof^era 
or  three  inches  deep,  Scarificatio,  lb,  17.  temd  sulco  aratejlb.  18* 
tenui  suspendere  stdco^  Vii^g.  G.  i.  68. 

The  seed  was  sown  from  a  basket,  (Satoria,'8c  corbis,  trisnadia 
containing  three  bushels.  Col.  i'u  9.)  It  was  scattered  by  the  hand, 
Cic.  Sen.  15.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might  be  done  equally,  the 
band  always  moved  with  the  step  as  with  us,  76* 

The  Romans  either  sowed  above  furrow,  {in  Km,)  or  under  fimrow, 
{sub  sulcoj)  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  Tlie  seed  was  sown  on  a 
plain  surface,  and  then  ploughed,  so  that  it  rose  in  rows,  and  admit- 
ted the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  sometimes  covered  with  rakes 
and  harrows,  (rastrisj  vel  cnUe  dentata^)  Plin.  xviii.  30. 

The  principal  seed-time,  {tempusscUivum^sationis^  v.  temtiui^jontf, 
vel  semeniumfddendi^)  especially  for  wheat  and  barley,  was  from  the 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice,  Virg.  6.  i.  208.  and  in 
spring  as  soon  ai  the  weather  woufd  permit,  Co/«  ii.  8.  Fbrr.  i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  seasons  for 
sowing,  biit  also  to  the  choice  of  seed,  and  to  adapt  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  Varr.  i.  44.  Virg.  G.  u  193« 
Plin.  xviii.  24.  s.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  {segeiesy  vel  sata^  -orum,)  were  too  hixu< 
riant,  they  were  pastured  upon,  depascebantur^)  Virg.  G.  i.  193. 

To  destroy  the  weeds,  two  methods  were  used ;  SARCULATIO 
vel  sarritioy  hoeing ;  and  RUNGATIO,  weeding,  pulling  the  weeds 
with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a  hook.  Sometimes  me  growing 
corns  were  watered,  {rigabantur^)  Yirg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  some  countries,  lands  are  said  to  have  been  of  surprising  fertili* 
ly,  {sola  cum  multofmnore  reddebani^  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5.  26.)  yielding 
an  hundred  fold,  (ex  una  centum.)  sometimes  more  j  as  in  Palestine, 
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Gen*  sxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Africa,  Varr»  u  44.  to  Hispania  BaHca^ 
and  Egypt,  the  Leontine  plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  Sic.  PUn^ 
xriii.  10.  &  17.  but  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  after  one^  {agercum 
decimo  effidebat,  efferthaty  v«  fmdtbai ;  dtcimo  cum  fesnore  reddebaij) 
Var.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Cid.  Verr.  i\\.  47.  sometiines  not  above  foar, 
{frvmetHa  cum  quarto  respondebanij)  CoL  iii*  3* 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheats  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  called  by  difierent  names,  TRITICUM,ft%o,  robw, 
abo  Far,  or  ador^  far  adoreum^  vel  semen  adoreum^  or  simply  adO' 
reum  ;  whence  adorea,  warlike  praise  or  glory  ;  Adored  altquem  of* 
ficcre^  Plaut*  Amp'h.  i.  !•  38,  u  e.  glorid,  v.  2.  10.  or  victory  ;  be- 
cause a  certain  quantity  of  corn  (ador)  used  to  be  given  as  a  rewart 
to  the  soldiers  afler  a  victory,  Horat.  od.  iv.  3.  41  •  Plin.  xviii.  3. 
No  kind  of  wheat  among  us  exactly  answer^  the  description  of  the 
Roman  far.     What  resembles  it  most  is  what  we  call  spelt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  dorn ;  whence  Farina,  meal ;  farina 
silignea^  vel  triiicea,  simila^  vel  similagOyJlos  siliginisf  pollen  triiicif 
flour.  Cumfueris  nortra  paulo  ante  farina^  i.  e.  generis  vel  gregis^ 
Pers.  V.  115. 

Barley,  HORDRUM,  vel  orc^etim,  was  not  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  wheat*  It  was  the  food  of  horses,  CoL  vf«  30:  some- 
times used  for  bread,  (panis  hordeaceus,)  Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  14.  given 
to  soldiers,  by  way  of  punishment,  instead  of  wheat,  Liv.  xxvii.  13. 
In  France  and  Spain,  also  in  Pannonia,  Dio-  xlix.  36'  especially  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among 
us,  called  calia,  or  ceria  in  Spain,  and  cervisia  in  France,  Plin.  xiv* 
S2.  the  froth  or  foam  of  which  {spuma)  was  used  for  barm  or  yest  in 
hsiVin^y  {pro  fermentOj)  to  make  the  bread  lighter,  xviii.  7.  and  by  wo- 
men for  improving  theirsktn,(acfct</emn«fneni&zm,)Id.xxii.  iS^s.  83. 

Oats,  A  V  ENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horses ;  some- 
times also  made  into  bread,  {panis  avtnaceus,)  Avbna  is  pat  for  a  de- 
generate grain, (rt^ium  frumenti^  cum  hordeum  in  earn  degenerate)  Plin. 
xviii.  17*  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  or  for  oats,  which  grow  wild*  {steriles  ape- 
nay  i-  e.  quce  non  senmtur.)  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  ▼.  37,  G.  i.  153.  226w 

As  the  rustics  used  to  play  on  an  oaten  stalk  «,  hence  avtna  is  pot 
for  a  pipe,  {tibia^  ve\Jt3tulay)  Vii^.  EcL  i.  2.  iii.  27.  Martiah  viii»  3* 
So  calamvsj  stipula^  arundo^  ebur^  &:c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  used  chiefly  for  sails  and  cordage  for 
ships  ;  likewise  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the  nations  of 
Gaul, and  those  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  I.  sometimes  made  of 
surprisii^  fineness,  Ibid.  The  rearing  of  flax  was  thought  hurtful  to 
land.     Virgil  joins  it  with  oafs  and  poppy,  O.  i.  71. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines  to  the 
trees,  that  supported  them ;  for  hedges,  Virg.  G.  ii.  436.  and  for 
making  baskets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  moist  ground  ;  hence  udum 
salictum,  Horat.  od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  1 7.  Cato  9.  So  the  osier,  n- 
kr  ;  and  broom;  etnistOy  Virg.  G.  iu  IK 

Various  kinds  or  pulse  {iegumma)  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans  | 
FABA,  the  bean :  pisumj  pease ;  lupinum,  lupine  \fa8chi»^  pkoBtlwfy 
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VBlphaaeSlUSf  the  kidMy-bean  ;  Uusj  lentil ;  deer  t.  cicereula,  zida 
V.  ervunit  vetches,  or  tares ;  seMrmtcm,  v.  -a,  &c«  TheBe  served  chiefty 
for  food  to  cattfe  ;  some  of  th^m  alao,  for  food  to  slaves  and  others, 
especially  in  times  of  s^Arpity  ;  when  not  only  the  seed,  bnt  also  the 
husks  of  pods,  (^i/iyiMB,)  were  eaten,  HoraU  tp»  n«  1«  133.  Psr^.iii, 
35.  The  turnip,  {rajnm^  v.  -a,  vel  rapus^)  was  cultivated  for  tbe^ 
same  purpose,  Plin  xviii.  13. 

Inhere  were  several  things  sown,  to  be  cat  green  for  fodder  to  the 
labouring  cattle  ;a8  ocimum,  vel  ocymam^fcmwn  Gracum^  viciaj  eice^ 
rd,  ervtim,  &c.  &c»  particularly  the  herb  medica;  and  cityaw  for 
sheep,  Plin*  mu  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Prata,  quasi 
spuip^r  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  d«)  for  raisii^  hay  and  feeding  cattle,  by 
cleaning  and  dunging  them,  sowing  various  grass  seeds,  defending 
them  from  cattle,  ara  sometimes  watering  them,  CoL  iu  17. 

Hay  (Foenum)  was  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  small  heaps  of  a 
conical  figure,  (m  metus  extruchmij)  then  collected  into  laige  stacks, 
or  placed  under  covert,  CoL  ii.  ^.  When  the  hay  was  carried  off  the 
field,  the  mowers  {fanisictsj  vel  --ciB)  went  over  the  meadows  again, 
(vrata  sUtdebantj  u  e.  falcibus  constcabantj)  and  cut  what  they  had  al 
first  left.  This  grass  was  called  skUimentum^  and  distinguished  ftom 
fmnyna    Late  bay  was  called  Foeh^m  c4rduX|  P/m.  xviii.  38. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  (<<p(a,  sepet ,  vel 
septmenia,)  a  ^all^  {mactria^)  hedge,  wooden  fence,  and  ditch,  for  de-> 
fending  their  marches,  (limites,)  and  corn-fields,  Firg.  G.  i.  270*  and 
for  enclosing  their  ^rdens  and  orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and 
pasture-grounds.  Their  cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  have  pastured  in 
the  open  fields,  with  persons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for 
deer  and  other  wild  beasts.  Col,  \x.  prmf.  butihe  only  enclosures 
mentioned  for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the  night-time, 
(ff^to,  V.  $iabula  hubxUa,  avUiaj  caprt/ta,&c.)  either  in  the  opeqair, 
or  under  covering,     ^irg*  JEru  vii.  513. 

Corns  were  cut  down  {meiebatUur)  by  a  sickle,  or  ho<^,  or  by  a 
scyttie ;  or  the  ears  {spica)  were  stripped  off  by  an  instrument, called 
Batillux,  i*  e.  semUaferrea^  an  iron  saw,  Varr.  i.  50«  iFalx  verricu* 
hia  rostratu,  vel  derUata,  merga,  vel  pecten  ;)  and  the  straw  afterwards 
cut,  CoL  it.  21  •  To  this  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G-  i.  31 7,  and  not 
to  binding  the  com  in  sheaves,  as  some  suppose ;  which  the  Romans 
'  seem  not  to  have  done,  CoL  ibid^  In  Gaul,  the  com  was  cut  down 
by  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  Plin.  xviii.  30» 

Some  kinds  of  pulsHf  and  also  com,  were  pulled  up  by  the  root, 
(^'oellebantur,)  CoL  t&.  et.  ii.  10.  13.  Plin,  xviii.  30.  s.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  (heir  com  into  sheaves,  Homtr*  IL  xviii.  550. 
as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii*  7.  who  cut  it  down  with  sickles,  taking 
the  stalks  in  handfuls,  {mergiltSj)  as  we  do,  Ruth^  ii.  1^« 

The  com,  when  out,  was  carried  to  the  threshing-floor,  (jBtren,)  or 
bam,  ihomum^)  or  in  a  covered  place,  ai^oining  to  the  threshing- 
floor,  called  NuBiLARiuM,  CoL  ii.  31.  if  the  ears  weire  cut  off  from 
the  stalks,  ^y  were  thrown  into  baskets,  Farr^  i.  1.  When  die 
com  wsasxut  with  part  of  tbe  straw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  warns, 
(ptaii^(ra,)as  with  us,  Virg.  ii,  206. 
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The  AREA,  or  tbresbing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  house,  CoL  u 
6.  on  high  grouod,  raoD  on  all  sides  to  the  wind,  of  a  round  Bguie, 
and  rsiaed  in  the  middle,  Varr.  u  2. 

It  wai  sometiines  paved  with  flint-stones,  CoL  i.  6.  but  usually 
kid  witfaxlaj,  congottdated  witii  great  care,  and  smoothed  with  a 
Irase  roller,  Virg.  G*  i.  1 78* 

The  grains  of  th^e  com  were  beaten  out,  (excuiiebatttuar^  tundeban* 
Htr^terebaniur  vel  Mttrebtmiur)  bj  the  hoofr  of  cattle  driven  over 
it,  or  by  the  trampliog  of  horses,  {tquar%afngr^silmtj  ¥ha.  xvii.  30« 
Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  CoL  ti.  21.  hence  Area  dam  messes  sole  calenie  U" 
rei;  (or  Jrtwisnia  in  area  ierentur^  TibnII.  i*  5.  S2«  or  by  flails,  {bacuf- 
lijfustes^  vel  pertica^)  ibid,  or  by  a  machine,  called  Ta^HA,  v.  irakea^ 
a  dray  or  sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels ;  or  7'RIBULA,  vel  •tcm, 
made  of  a  board  or  beam,  set  with  stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  ^labula 
Itgndibusj  aut  ferro  asperata,)  with  a  great  weight  laid  on  it,  and 
drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  (jumentisjuncHs^  Ibid,  et  Vvr.  i.  52«) 

Tribula^  a  threshing-machine,  has  the  first  syllable  long,  from  r^ifiuj 
iero,  to  thresh :  but  tribulusy  a  kind  of  thistle,  for  warlike  machine, 
with  three  spikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or  fixing  in  the  ground,  called 
also  murexj  usually  plural,  mwriees^  t.  tribuli^  caltrops,  Plin^  sir.  I  • 
a.  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Feget.  in.  34.)  has  tri  short,  from  rp8«,  threes  and 
jSoXii,  a  spike,  or  pricklo. 

These  methods  of  beating  out  the  covn  were  used  by  the  Greek*, 
Homer.  IL  xx.  495.  and  Jews,  Isai.  xxviii.  27* 

Com  was  winnowed,  {veniilabaliuT^)  or  cleaned  from  the  chaff, 
(acttf,  -«n>,)  by  a  kind  of  shovel,  {vallus^  pafa^  vel  ventilabnun^) 
which  threw  (he  com  across  the  wind,  Varr*  u  5^2.  or  by  a  sieve,  (van- 
nus  vel  cribrum^)  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  or  without 
wind,  CoL  ii*  21.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Homer.  IL  xiii.  588.  and 
Jews,  Is.  XXX.  34.  Amos.  ix.  9*  Luke^  xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  (expurgatum^)  was  laid  up  in  granaries, 
{horrea  vel  granaria^)  variously  constracted,  P/m.. xviii.  30.  some- 
times in  pits,  (»»  scroUbuMj)  where  it  was  preserved  for  many  years ; 
Varro  says  fifty,  IL  ^  Varr.  i.  57. 

The  straw  was  used  for  various  purposes ;  for  littering  cattle,  (pe- 
corij  ovibus  hAusque  stAtemebaturj  unde  Strambn,  v.  -turn  dictwn^) 
Varr»  i.  1.  3«  for  fodder,  *  P/m*  xviii*  30.  and  for  covehne  houses: 
whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  culmus^  a  stock  of  corn,  M. 

The  straw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Palea  ;  that  left 
in  tt^s  ground,  and  afterwards  cot,  Strahgn,  vel  stramenlum^  vel  sit" 
p^da,  the  stubbie,  which  was  sometimes  burnt  in  the  fields,  to  melio^ 
rate  the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  Id»  ^  Virg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  used  for  plooghhig,  so  were  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  for  clothing;  hence  these  animals  were  reared  l^the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greatest  care.  Virgil  gives  directions  about  the  breeds 
ing  of  cattle,  {qui  cultus  habtndo  sitpecori;)  of  oxen  and  hones  (aji- 
venta),  6.  lift.  49.  79.  of  sheep  and  goats,  (oasoes,)  9. 38(6.  also  of 
dogs,  404..  and  bees,  i v»  as  a  part  of  bnbandry^ 

Wfaife  individuals  were  restricted  by  iawto  a  small  portiM  of  land, 
and  citiseas  themselves  caltiTated  their  own  farms,  there  waa  abn* 
dance  of  provisions,  without  the  importation  of  grain  \  and  the  re- 
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public  could  always  command  tbe  sertice  of  hardj  and  brave  war* 
rtors,  when  occasion  reqaired.  But  in  after  ages,  especially  under 
the  Emperors,  when  landed  property  was  in  a  manner  engrMsed  by 
a  few,  Juvenal.  \x.  55.  and  their  immense  estates  in  a  great  measure 
cultivated  by  shtves,  Iav.  vi.  13.  Stn^c.  Ep.  114.  Rome  was  forc- 
ed to  depend  on  the  provinces,  both  for  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
of  men  to  recruit  her  armies :  Hence  Pliny  ascribes  the  ruin  first  of 
Italy,  and  then  of  the  provinces,  to  oveigrown  fortunes,  and  too  ex- 
tensive possessions,  (Zatf/imdia,  sc.  nimis  ampla,  perdidere  Ilaliam  ; 
jam  vero  et  provinciasj)  ^viii.  3.  &  6. 

The  price  of  land  in  Italy  was  increased  by  an  edict  of  Trajan,  that 
DO  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  who  had  not 
a  third  part  of  his  estate  in  land,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  19. 

PROPAGATION'  of  TREES, 

The  Romans  propagated  trees  and  shrubs  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do. 

Those  are  properly  called  trees  (arborei)  vrhich  shoot  up  in  one 
great  stem,  body,  or  trunk,  (siirpa^  <rtmctf«,  caudex^  vel  stipes^)  and 
then,  at  a  good  distance  from  tlie  earth,  spread  into  branches  and 
leaves,  (rami  et  folia  ;)  shrubs,  (FRUTICES,  vel  virgulla,)  which 
divide  into  branches,  (ramt,  v.  H</t,)  and  twigs  or  sprigs,  {virga,  v. 
-n/a;,)  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  root.  These  shrubs  wluch  ap- 
proach near  to  the  nature  of  herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny,  suffnAiees.  \ 
Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees  and  shrubs, 
(stflvasfruticesquej)  both  natural  and  artificial;  6« ii.  9.  &c. 

!•  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  spontaneously ;  as  tbe  osier 
{siUr);  the  broom,  (genista;)  the  poplar  and  willow,  (salix.)  But 
the  notion  of  spontaneous  propagation  is  now  universally  exploded. 
Some  by  fortuitous  seeds ,  as  the  chesnut,  the  tsctdua^  and  oak : 
Some  from  the  roots  of  other  trees;  as  the  cherry,  ^CmAsvs,  first 
brought  into  Italy  by  LucuUus  from  CeriUus,  a  city  m  Pontus ;  A* 
U.  680.  and  120  years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin.  xv. 
35.  s.  30.)  tbe  elm  and  laurel,  (laurm.)  which  some  take  to  be  the 
bay  tree. 

1[.  Tbe  artificial  methods  of  propagating  trees,  were, — I.  By 
suckers,  (Stolonbs,  unde  cognomen^  STOLO,  Plin.  xvii.  I.  Varr. 
i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  planted  infunows 
or  trenches,  (sulci  v»  fossa.) 

---2«  By  sets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  Tramt,  v.  talsiBj) 
sharpened  (acuminati)  like  stakes,  acuto  robore  vtuli  vel  pali^  cut 
into  a  point ;  sndes  (pmdfif\d(B^  slit  at  the  bottom  into  four,  Ptr|-. 
G.  ii.  26.  Plin.  xvii.  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleftwood,  (caudkts  suti^) 
Id.  or  by  planting  tbe  trunks  with  the  roots,  (slirpts;)  Id.  When 
plants  were  set  by  the  root,  (cum  radice  serehaniur^)  they  were  call- 
ed ViviRADiCKS,  quicksets,  Cic.  Sen.  13. 

— 3.  By  layers,  (propagintsj)  i.  c.  bending  a  branch,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  ihe  moflier*tree,  wherce 
new  shoots  spring,  (viva  suA  planlaria  terrd,)  v.  27.  This  method 
was  taught  by  nature  from  tbe  bramble,  (ex  rubOj)  Plin.  xvii.  IS.  s. 
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21.    It  was  chi^y  used  in  the  vines  and  myrtles,  Firg.  G.  ibid.'v, 
BS.  the  former  of  which,  however,  were  more  frequently  propagated. 

—4.  By  slips  or  cuttings,  small  shoots  cut  from  a  tree,  and  planted 
in  the  grounds  (surctUi^  et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  surculi  tUrinqm  capitutati) 
with  knops,  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances  on  each  side,  like  a  small 
hammer,  Plin*  x?ii.  21. 

— 5.  By  graftii^,  or  ingrafting*  (INSITIO,)  u  e»  inserting  a  cion, 
a  shoot  or  sprout,  a  small  branch  or  graiT,  {Iradux  v.  mreulusj)  of  one 
tree  into  the  stock  or  branch  of  another*  There  were  several  ways 
of  ingrafting ;  of  which  Virgil  describes  only  one  ;  namely,  what  is 
called  cleft  grafting ;  which  was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of 
a  stock,  and  putting  a  cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  (feraces 
ptanta  immittunturj  Ibid-  v.  78.  Alttrius  tamos  vertere  m  attetius, 
31.;)  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Ovid,  Fi^stzque  adoptivas  accgnt 
arbor  opei.  Medic,  fac.  6. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  in  this  country,  that  no  graft  will  succeed, 
unless  it  be  upon  a  stock  which  bears  iruit  of  the  same  kind.  But 
Viigil  and  Columella  say,  that  any  cion  may  be  grafted  on  any  stock, 
Omnis  surculus  omni  arbori  instri  potest^  si  nan  est  et,  cui  inserittiTj 
cortice  dissimilis,  CoL  v.  1 1.  as  apples  on  a  pear-%tock,  and  cornels, 
or  Cornelian  cherries  on  a  prune  or  plum-stock,  FtVg.  6.  ii«  33.  ap- 
ples on  a  plane-tree,  pears  on  a  wild  ash,  &c.  v.  70.  P/m«  zv.  1.  5. 
8.  17. 

Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inoculation,  or 
budding,  {oculos  impontrty  inoctUart^  v.  -a(io.}  The  parts  of  a  plant 
whence  it  budded,  (undt  germinarttj)  were  called  OCULI,  eyes, 
Plitu  xvii.  21.  8.  35*  and  when  these  were  cut  off,  it  was  said  ocoB' 
cart,  to  be  blinded,  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a  slit  in  the  bark  of  one  tree, 
and  inserting  the  bud  {gemma  v.  germen)  of  another  tree,  which 
vnitcd  with  it,  v-  73.  called  also  Emplastratio,  CoL  v.  11.  But 
Pliny  seems  to  distinguish  them,  xvii.  1 6.  s.  26.  The  part  of  the 
bark  taken  out,  {pars  txempta  ;  angusius  in  ipso  nodo  smw,)  was 
called  ScuTULA  v.  tessblla,  thte  name  given  also  to  any  one  of  the 
small  divisions  in  a  chequered  table  or  pavement,  Id.  See  p.  44 1 . 

Forest-trees,  (arbores  sylvtsires^)  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
seeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  (<nmct,  caiudicts  secti,  v.  lignum  sic- 
cum,)  i.  e.  by  cutting  or  sawing  the  trunk  or  thick  branches  into 
pieces  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  planting  them ; 
whence  a  root,  and  soon  after  a  tree  was  formed,  FtV.  6.  ii.  30.  &  63. 

Those  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  called  Ar- 
bores cjBDU£,  or  which  beingcut,  sprout  up  again,  {succists  repuUu' 
latit,)  from  the  stem  or  root,  Plin  xii.  19.  Some  trees  grew  to.an 
immense  height*  Pliny  mentions  a  beam  of  larix  or  larch  120  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  thick,  xvi.  40.  s.  74. 

The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines.  They 
were  planted  in  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned,  {inptistinatoy  sc. 
agro^  in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  Pliny  xvii.  22.  disposed  in  rows,  either 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  a  ^utnciinx,  Virg*  G.  ii.  277.  The 
uttermost  rows  were  called  Antes,  Id*  417.  ^Ftsius. 
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When  a  vineyard  was  4ug  up,  {rtfodkbatmrj)  to  be  planted  anew, 
it  was  properly  said  repastinarij  from  an  ifon  instrument  witii  two 
fortu,  called  pasHnumj  CoL  iii.  18.  which  word  is  also  put  for  afield 
ready  for  planting,  (ager  pastinatus.)  An  old  vineyard  thus  prepared 
was  called  Vineyum  restii^ile,  Id* 

The  vines  were  supported  by  reeds,  (arundmes^)  or  round  slakesy 
(PALi ;  whence  vites  palare^  i.  e.Julcire  vel/?edare,)  or  by  pieces  of 
cleft-oak  or  oiive^  not  round,  (rii/tca,)  Plin*  xvii.  22.  which  served 
a0  props,  {admirtkulay  v.  pedamerUa  /)  round  which  the  tendrils  (010- 
viculiBf  v.  copreolx^  i.  e  colliculi  v.  cauliculi  vitei  intorli^  ut  cmcmni, 
Varr.  1.  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds  or  stakes,  {vMifurccBqut  Mm- 
i€i^)  supported  each  vine,  with  a  stick,  {p^rika^)  or  reed  across,  call* 
ed  JuouM  or  CANTSEaiuHy  Coh  iv.  13.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  (a 
it,  Capitum  cONJUOATio,  et  RELvoATio,  Ctc.  Scn.  1.5.  was  effected  hy 
osier  or  willow-twigs,  many  of  which  grew  near  Ameria  in  Umb«ia« 
Virg.  G.  i.  265.  Col.  iv.  30.  4.  Plin.  xvi.  37.  s.  69. 

Sometimes  a  vine  had  but  a  single  pole  or  prop  to  support  it,  with* 
out  ajugwn  or  crOss-poIe;  sometimes  four  poles,  with  a/wttm  to 
each  ;  hence  called  vitis  Comfluviata,  {Oscavis  mdiwn  con^uvUs^) 
Plin  svii.  '^1  •  if  but  onej^gumJ  vmt  juga,  22.  Conceraiiu^  the  fast- 
ening of  vines  to  certain  trees.  See  p.  379,  The  arches  mrmed  by 
the  branches  joined  together,  {ctanpalmitessarmenio  mUr  sejiar^un- 
ter  funiura' mo€?o,)  were  called  Funeta,  Plin.  xvii*  22.  and  branches 
of  elms  extended  to  sustain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  stories,  Vhrg.  G* 
U.311. 

When  the  branches,  (palmites  v.  pampini^  were  too  luxuriant,  the 
superfluous  shoots  or  twigs  {aarmerUa)  were  lopt  off  with  the  pruning- 
kni(e,{ferro  ampuiata,)  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Hence  \  iTEscompesctre  vel  cas^ 
tignre ;  comoi  siringerCj  bfachia  lendere^  Vii^.  G,  ii.  366*  Pan^nnare 
for  pampinas  decerpere^  to  lop  off  the  small  branches,  P/m*  xviii.  27. 

The  highest  shoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg^  O.  ii.  299.  the 
branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palms  ;  the  ligneous,  or  woody 
part  of  a  vine,  Materia  ;  a  branch  springing  from  the  stock,  Faspi* 
HARiUM ;  from  another  branch,  Faucf  uarium  ;  the  mark  of  a  hack  or 
chop,  Cicatrix  ;  whence  eicatricostts,  Plin*  xvii.  22.  Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  supported  by  cross  stakes  in  dressii^,  were  usually  cut  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  X,which  was  called  Degussatio,  Co/tim.  iv.  1 7* 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  Was  called  U  VA,a  grape  ;  put  for  a  vine,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  60«  for  wine,  Horat*  od,  i.  20. 10«  fiur  a  vine  branch,  (pampmuSi)  ' 
Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  aawarm,  (examen)  of  bees,  Virg*  6,  iv.  553. 
properly  not  a  single  berry,  {acimu^  v.  -«(m,)  Suet.  Aug.  76.  but  a 
cluster,  (racemus,  i.  e.  acinorum  cat^erieSf  cympediculiSf)  Col.  xi.  2. 

The  stone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  -iim,  or  acinus  vi* 
nocettt,  Cic,  Sen.  15.  Any  cluster  of  flowers,  or  berries,  {racemua  in 
orbem  circumacius^)  particularly  of  ivy,  (hedera^)  was  called  CO- 
RYMBUS,  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Firg.  EcL  iii.  39.  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  665.  cro^ 
ceicorymhi^  i.  e-  fiores,  CoL  x.  301. 

The  season  when  the  grapes  were  ^hered,  was  called  Vivdexia, 
the  vintaee,  {a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  uvis  iegendis  /)  whence  vmiemia- 
tor,  a  gatherer  of  grapes,  Horat.  Sat»  u  7.  30. 
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Vinejards,  (VINE£  vel  vineta,)  as  fields,  were  divided  by  cross 
paths,  called  LIMITES ;  (hence  /tmttore,  to  divfde  or  separate ;  aad 
Kmes,  a  boundary  :)  The  breadth  of  them  was  determined  by  law  : 
See  hx  Mamilia.  A  path  or  road  from  east  to  west,  was  called  OE- 
CIMANUS,  sc.  limeSj  {a  mensura  dendm  actuum  ;)  from  south  to 
north,  CARDO,  (a  cardine  mttndi^  i«  e*  the  north  pole ;  thus,  Mount 
Taurus  is  called  Caroo,  Lit?,  xxxvii  34.)  or  semita  ;  whence  semi" 
tare,  to  divide  by-paths  in  this  direction,  because  they  were  usually 
narrower  than  the  dther  paths.  The  spaces,  {area^)  included  be- 
tween two  semita^  were  called  Paoinje,  comprehending  each  the 
breadth  of  five  f>a/t,  or  cffpiifa  vitivm^  distinct  vines,  P/tmxvii.  22* 
Hence  agri  Compaq  in  antes,  contiguousjgrounds. 

Vines  were  planted  {serebantur)  at  difierent  distances,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  usually  at  the  distance  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  eight ;  of  twenty  feet  by  the  Umbri  and  Marsi,  who  ploughed  and 
sow^  com  between  the  vines,  which  places  they  called  Porculeta. 
Vines  which  were  transplanted,  (translattB,)  bore  fruit  two  years 
sooner  than  those  that  were  not,  (sales,)  Pliiu  Md* 

The  Limites  Decumani  were  called  prorsi,  i- e.  porro  verst^^ 
straight ;  and  the  Cardines  transversi^  cross,  Festus.  From  the  de- 
cumani being  the  chief  paths  in  the  field  ;  hence  decumands  for  mag- 
num ;  thus.  Ova  vel  poma  decumana,  Festus.  Adpenser  decumanus, 
lai^,  Cic»  /Ifn.  ii.  8.  So  FluctusViecimanus^  vel  decimusy  the  great- 
est, Ovid.  Trist.  u  2.  49.  Met.  xi.  530.  &7.  xiv.  122.  Lucan.  v.  672. 
Senec.  Agamm.  50?.  as  rpistijxia,  tertius  fiuctus,  among  the  Greeks. 
Limites  is  also  put  for  the  streets  of  a  city,  Liv.  xxxi.  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumam  in  vineyards  to  be  made  eighteen 
feet  broad  ;  and  the  cardinesj  or  transxersi  limites,  ten  feet  broad, 
Plin.  xvii.  22.  s.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertilejground,  {pingui  campo^)  and  thin- 
ner on  hills,  but  always  in  exact  order,  {ad  unguem),  Virg.  G.  ii,  «77. 

The  Romans,  in  transplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark  the  way 
each  stood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  heaven  in 
the  place  where  it  was  set,  ^trg.  G.  ii.  269.  ColxvmelL  dt  Arbor.  MA. 

In  the  difierent  operations  of  husbandry,  they  paid  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  sailors,  Id.  G.  i.  $04. 
also  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  AqMo,  or  Boreas,  the  north 
wind ;  Zephyrus,  vel  Favorkius,  the  west  wind  ;  Auster  v.  Notus,  the 
south  wind ;  Eurus,ihe  east  wind  ;  Corns,  Caurus,ve\  Jdpix^the  north- 
west ;  Africus,  vel  Libs,  the  south-west,  Senec.  Kai.  Q.  v.  16.  Fb/- 
tumus,  the  south-east,  &c.  But  Pliny  denominates  and  places  some 
of  these  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii.  33.  &  34.  Winds  arising  from  the 
land  were  called  Altanti,  or  apogon;  from  the  sea,  tropki,  Plin.  ii.  44. 

The  ancients  observed  only  four  winds ;  called  Venti  CariJinales, 
'Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  131.  because  they  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer  mentions  no  more,  Odyss.  E.  295. 
So  in  imitation  of  him,  Ooid.  Met.  i.  61.  Trist.  i.  2.  27.  and  Mani- 
lius,  Astron.  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winis  were  added^ 
first  one,  and  then  two,  between  each  of  the  venti  Cardinales. 
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CARRIAGES  of  the  ROMJU^'S. 

The  carriages  (Vebicula,  vectabula,  r.  -acula)  of  the  aocienCs, 
were  of  varioas  kinds ;  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  dif« 
ferent  persons  ;  by  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  7t6u//.  ii«  1.4^*  Minerva, 
Cic.  Jiat.  D.  ill.  24.  Erichthonius,  Virg.  6.  iii.  113.  the  PhrygiaDS, 
Ptin,  vii.  56  iic. 

Beasts^  of  burden  were  most  anciently  used,  {animalia  vel  jumenia 
DOSSUARlAy  vel  darsualia^  from  dorsum,  i.  e.  Ma  posterior  pars 
corporis^  quod  ea  devexafit^  deorsuro,  Fesius.)  A  dorser,  donel,  or 
dosser,  a  pannel,  or  pack-saddle,  {clitella  vel  straiufn^)  was  laid  on 
them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their  burden  more  easily,  used  chiefly 
on  asses  and  mules ;  hence  called  Clitellarii,  humorously  appli- 
ed to  porters,  gtrtJi  vel  bajtUi^  Plant.  Most.  iii.'iS.  94.  but  notoxen ; 
hence  Clitella  bovi  sunt  imposita,  when  a  task  is  imposed  oa 
one,  which  be  is  unfit  for,  Ctc.  JltL  v.  t6.  Bos  clitellas,  sc.por* 
tat  Quinctil.  v.  11. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAG&IA  ;  put  also  for 
sella  or  ephtppium,  a  saddle  for  riding  on  :  Hence  jumenta  saova- 
RiA,  vel  sarcenariaj  etsELLARiA,  Feget.  ii.  10.  Lamprid.  Htliog.  4. 
sometimes  with  a  coarse  cloth  below,  (Cento,  vel  cerUtmcvIus^  a 
saddle  cloth. 

A  pack-horse  was  called  Caballus,  or  CAiTTHERtus,  v.  -icm,  sc. 
jumerUwn^  (quasi  carenterius,  i«  e.  tquus  castratus^  a  gelding  ;  qui 
hoc  distat  ait  equOf  quod  majalis  a  verrty  a  barrow  or  hog  from  a  boar, 
capus  a  gallo,  vervex  ab  arieiej  Varro.  de  re  Rust.  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  18. 

Hence  mimme  sis  cantherium  infossa^  be  not  a  pack-horse  in  the 
ditbh,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  makecan^A^nta  the  same  Vfith  clitella- 
rius,  an  ass  or  mule,  and  read ;  Minime,  sc.  descendant  in  viam  ; 
Scis,  CANTHERIUM  IN  FOSSA,  SC.  equus  habtbat  obvium,  u  e.  yoa 
know  the  fable  of  the  horse  meeting  an  ass  or  mule  in  a  narrow  way, 
and  being  trodden  down  by  him.  Scheffer.  de  re  vthic.  See  Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  south  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  sect.  66.  Others  suppose 
an  allusion  to  be  here  made  to  the  prop  of  a  vine,  Gronoroitis  in  he* 

He  who  drove  a  beast  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and  more 
rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  6.  i.  273.  A  leathern  bag,  {sacculus  scor* 
t€us)  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  such  a  beast  carried  his  D&- 
cessaries,  was  called  Hippofera,  Senec^  ep.  87.  Mantica,  Horat. 
Sat^  i,  8.  106.  Pera,  vel  averta,  a  cloak-bag  or  portmantean. 
Scholiast,  ib.  or  Bulga,  Festus. 

An  instrument  put  on  the  back  of  a  slave  or  any  other  person,  to 
help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  fauif  nula,  (from  apm,  tol* 
/o,)  FURCA  vel  furcilla,  Festtts.  PlatU.  Cktsin.  ii,  8.  2.  and  because 
Marius,  to  diminish  the  number  of  waggons,  which  were  an  incom* 
brance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the  soldiers  should  carry  their 
baggage,  (sarcxna^  vasa  ei  cibariay)  tied  up  in  bundles  upon /tirc^e, 
or  &IKS  ;  but  the  soldiers  and  these yiirccB  were  called  MULlMA- 
RIANI,  Fest.  m  £rumniila,  ^  Frontin.  iv.  1 .  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar. 
Expellere,  vel  ejicere  extruders  furca,  yel  furcillA^  to  drive 
away  by  force,  Horat*  ep,  i.  10.  24.  Cic.  Ait.  xvi.  2. 
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Any  thing  carried,  not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM ;  as  the  dishes  at  an  enter- 
tainment, SwU  Jlug.  74.  the  spoils  of  a  triumph,  Id.  Ccbs.  37.  the 
images  of  the  gods  at  sacred  ^mes,  Id>  7G.  the  corpse  and  other 
things  carried  at  a  funeral,  Id,  VaL  16. 

When  persons  were  carried  in  a  chair  or  sedan,  on  which  they 
sat,  it  was  called  SELLA,  gestatoria,  partaioria^  y.  ferioria^  Suet. 
Ner.  36.  or  Cathedra,  Ju:vmaL  i.  64.  vi.  90.  in  a  couch  or  litter, 
on  which  they  lay  extended.  LECTiCA,  vet  cubile,  Suet.  Dom. 
3.  Ovid.  4'  A.  i.  487.  used  both  in  the  city  and  on  journeys,  Tac» 
Hist.  i.  35.  Jinn.  xir.  4.  Piin.  ep.  iii.  5.  Suet.  0th  6.  Ner.  26.  Vit. 
16.  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  covered,  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  41.  Att. 
X.  13.  with  curtains  of  skin  or  cloth,  Martial.  xi«  99.  11.  called  Pla- 
OUX.JE,  Suet.  Tit.  10.  which  were  occasionally  drawn  aside,  Senec* 
Suet*  7.  sometimes  with  a  window  of  glass,  or  transparent  stone,  JuXf 
iii.  242.  iv.  30.  so  that  they  might  either  read  or  write,  or  sleep  in 
them^  Juv.  iii.  349:  There  were  commonly  some  footmen  or  lack- 
ey8,who  went  before  the  sedan,(cuRsoftES,)P«/ron.  ^^Stnec.  ep.  1?3. 

The  stllfB  and  lectiea  of  women  were  of  a  different  construction 
from  those  of  men ;  hence  eella  rel  lectica  nvulitbris^  Suet.  0th.  6. 
The  cathedra  is  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women,  Juv,  vi, 
91.  Mart*  xii.  38.  The  sella  usually  contained  but  one ;  the  lectiea 
one  or  more,  Tbci/.  hist,  iii,  67.  Suet.  Ker,  9.  Cic,  Q^fr-  ii-  9.  The 
sella  had  only  a  small  pillow,  (cervical,)  to  recline  the  head  on,  Juv. 
vi.  352.  The  lectica  had  a  mattress,  Senec,  ad  Marc,  16.  stuffed  with 
feathers:  hence pensiles  pluma,  Juv.  i«  159.  sometimes  with  roses, 
{pulvinus  rosdjarciusy)  Cic  Verr.  v.  1 1,  probably  with  ropes  below. 
Mart.  ii.  57.  0.  Gell.  x.  3. 

The  sella  and  lectica  were  carried  by  slaves,  called  LECTICARIT, 
calonesj  geruli,  v.  bajnli,  Senec*  ep.  80.  &  110.  drest  comr(k>nly  in  a 
dark  or  red  penula.  Id.  ben.  iii.  38.  tail,  {lorigi  y.  proceri^)  and  hand* 
some,  Senec.  ep»  1 1 0.  from  different  countries,  Juv.  iii.  249.  vi.  350. 
vii.  133.  viii.  1 33.  ix.  143.  They  were  supported  on  poles,  (ASSE- 
RES,  vel  amites,)  Id.  vii.  1 33.  Mart,  ix,  33.  9.  not  fixed,  but  re« 
moveable,  {exemptilen^)  Suet.  Cal.  58.  placed  on  the  shoulders  or 
necks  of  the  slaves,  Plin.  pan,  33.  &  34.  hence  they  were  said  a/»- 

Jtiem  BuccoLARE,  Suet.  CI.  10.  and  those  carried  by  them,  succoUari^ 
d.  0th.  6.  who  were  thus  grealjy  raised  above  persons  on  foot,  par- 
ticularly such  as  were  carried  in  the  sella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal,  iii. 
340. 

The  sella  was  comnwnly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  143.  and  the  leC" 
tica,  by  four:  sometimes  by  six,  hence  caWei hexaphdros,  Mart.  ii. 
81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -mw.  Id.  vi.  59.  ix.  3.  Seep. 
399. 

When  the  Lectica  was  set  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  support  it, 
usually  of  wood,  CatulL  x.  3-2.  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  Men. 
V.  10.     The  kings  of  India  had  Lectica  of  solid  gold,' Cwr/.  viii.  9. 

The  use  of  Lectica  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
from  the  nations  of  the  East  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  But 
we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey,  and  in  the  sfmy, 
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Lit)*  xxiv.  41.  Gdl.  x.  3*  l^e  Egiperor  Claudius  is  said  first  to 
baT^  used  a  sella  coTered  at  lop,  i>i'o.  \^.  2. 
..  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  id  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence  ;  but  they  were  so  frequent  under  Cesar, 
that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  them,  unless  to  persons  pf  certain  rank 
and  on  certain  days,  SueU  Cas,.  43.  CL  28.  Those  who  had  not  se- 
dans of  their  own,  got  them  to  hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  35^.  ix«  1 42.  Hence 
we  reM  in  later  times  of  Corpora  et  castra  L4tcliic.ariorum^  who 
seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  slaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the. 
lowest  rank,  particularly  freed-men,  Mari*  iii.  46.  (Sella  eranj  ad 
cxanerandum  venlremaplcg^  et  PaiVATX,  ve/  Familiaricje,  Fiarr.  R, 
R.  i.  14.  et  PvhLicM^MartiaL  xii.  78.) 

.  A  kind  of  close  litter  carried  [gestata  v.  deportatd)  by  two  moles, 
(MuLi,  eo;  equa  et  asino  ;  Hinnuli,  v»  Burdon^s,  eop  erjtm  et  a/iVia,) 
PKt).  viii.  44.  $.  69«  or  little  horses ;  Mannl,  Ovid.  Amor,  ii.  1.6.  49* 
u  e.  equi.mxnuti^  vel  pumilii,  s.  -iortes^  dwarfs,  was  called  BASTAR- 
NA)  mentioned  only  by  later  writers. 

.  A  carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  called 
TRAHA,  v«  tea  vtl  traga,  a  sledge,  used  jn  rustic  work*  in  beating 
0ut^he  corn,  See  p,  45K  (called  by  Varro,  PcRmcumplostellumj  R.R. 
j.  52.  because  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Carthaginians,)  and 
among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on  the  ice  and  snow. 
,  Carriages  with  one  wheel  wene  called  Unarota,  Hygtn.  ii.  14. 
A  vehicle  of  this  kind  di^wn  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  Chirahaxic/m, 
Piiron.  38.  or  Arcuita,  Festus.  A  vehicle  witli  two  wheels,  Biro- 
TUK  ;  with  foar,  quatrirodium^)  rsr^axuxugm^ri/Fni^  v.  ^^cTgoiT^xHi  qti<i' 
tuor  rotarum  currus,  Homer.  ]l.  ^  324. 

Two  horses  yoked  to  a  carriage  were  called  BIG.E,  bijugi,  v.  bi- 
jftges  ;  thre^,  trigis  ;  and  four,  quadrigm^  quadrijttgi^  v.  ^ges  ;  fre- 
quently put  for  the  chariot  itself,  bijuge  curriculum^  Suet.  Cal.  19. 
gmdrijugus  currus^  Viig.  G.  iii.  18.  but  Curricultim  is  oftener  put 
for  curni«,  the  race,  Cic,  Rabir.  10.  MarcelL  2.  Horat.  od.  i.  1.3. 
TVc  alsp  read  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  joined  together 
a-breast,  {ab  Jlugusfe  sejuges,  sicut  et  ekphanti^  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  s.  10.) 
for  so,  the  Romans  always  yoked  their  horses  in  their  race  chariots : 
J!ierp  once  drove  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic  ^mes,  drawn  by  ten 
Worses,  (aurigavit  decemjugemy  sc.  currum^)  Suet.  N.  24.  See  also 
^ttf.94. 

Those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  cxn^m  at  Rome,  with  whatever 
number  of  horses,  were  called  QU  ADRIG  ARII,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  from 
the  quadriga  being  most  frequently  used  ;  hence  Factiohes  <iuad- 

AlOARlORUJf,  Festus. 

.  Those  who  rode  two  horses  joined  together,  leaping  quickly  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES ;  hence  desuUor 
y.  desertor  amoris,  inconstant,  Orirf.  Am.  i.  3.  15.  and  the  horses 
themselves,  Desultorh,  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Suet.  Coss.  39-.  sometimes 
successfully  used  in  war,  TJv.  xxiii.  29. 

The  vehicles  used  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,.  or  curricula, 
chariots,  a  currejidoyGrom  their  velocity,  having  only  two  wheelf^^hy 
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whatever  Dymber  of  horses  they  were  drawn  :  So  tltose  used  in  war 
by  dilferent  nations  *,  of  whirh  some  were  armed  with  scythes,  (cur- 
rusjhicati^falcala  quadriga^)  in  different  forms,  lAv.  xxxvii.  41.  & 
43.  Curi,  IT.  9.  Also  thoae  used  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  con- 
suit,  praetors,  censors,  and  chtjBf  iGdiles,  whence  they  were  called 
Maoistratus  CURULB5,  Ge//«  iii.  18.  and  the  seat  on  which  these 
maeistrates  sat  in  the  senate-house,  the  rostra^  or  tribunal  of  justice, 
SEt^LA  CURULIS,  because'they  carried  it  with  them  in  chariots, 
Id,  ^  hidor.\x\  1]. 

It  was  a  stool  or  seat  without  a  back,  {anaclinUrivm^  v.  lalmlatum 
a  tergo  surgtns  in  quod  riclinari  posset,)  with  four  crooked  feet^  fixed 
to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  by  a  common  axis, 
somiewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  (dccussalimj)  and  covered  with 
leather ;  so  that  it  might  be  occasionally  folded  together  for  the  con- 
%enience  of  carriage,  and  set  down  wherever  the  magistrate  chose  to 
use  it,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Snct.  Aug.  43.  Gtll.  vi.  9.  adorned  with 
ivory ;  hence  called  Curulb  rbur,  Horat.  ep,  i.  6.  53.  and  alta, 
iSt7.  viii*  498.  because  frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  or  because  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dimity  ;  REorA,  because  first  used  by  the  kings, 
Liv^  !•  20.  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuscans,  Liv.  i.  8. 
Flor.  \.  5.  in  later  times  adorned  with  engravings ;  conspiicuumsignis, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18. 

A  carriage  in  w^ich  matrons-  were  carried  to  games  and  sacred 
rites  was  called  Pile^tubi,  on  easy  soft  vehicle,  (pensile^)  Serv.  in 
Yirg.  JEn.  viii.  666.  with  fourwlieels  ;  usually  painted  with  various 
colours, /n'c/or.  xx«  12*  The  carriaire  which  matrons  used  in  com* 
mon  (ff^sto  profestoqne)  was  called  Carpkntom,  Liv.  v.  25.  named 
from  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  620.  com- 
monly wilh  two  wheels,  and  an  arched  covering ;  as  ihe  JlamiTies  n'sdd, 
{currus  arcuatv8^)'hw.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tih.  2.  CI.  11.  sometimes 
with04it  a  covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  pi*ohibited  the  use  of 
it  in  the  second  Punic  war  by  the  O;o;>/a?i  law,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  which, 

however,  was  soon  after  repealed,  h.  8. put  for  any  carriage, 

Flor.  i.  18.  ill.  2.  10. 

A  splendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horse?,  adorned  with 
ivory  and  silver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led  in  solemn 
procession  from  their  shrines,  {£  sacrariis)  at  the  Circensian  games,  to 
a  place  in  the  Circus,  called  Pulvinar,  £u€i.  Aug.  45.  where  couches 
T^ere  prepared  for  placing  (hem  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Fcslus  ^ 
from  the  thongs  stretched  before  it,  {lora  tensa,)  Asc.  in  Cic.  Ferr.  i. 
59.  attended  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  in  their  most  magnificent 
apparel,  lAv,  v.  41.  who  were  ssi'id  Thensam  i)ucBRE  vcl  dkducerb^ 
lit,  fySuet.  Aug;  43.  Vesp.  5.  who  delighted  to  touch  the  thones  by 
which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  (funemquc  manu  contingere  gauaen^) 
Ascon.  ib.  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  239.  And  if  a  hoy,  (puer  patrimv^  eimatrC 
nius)  happened  tolet  go  {pmitlere} ihe  thong  wbiclvhe  held,  it  behov- 
ed the  procession  to  foe  renewed,  Cic.  Resp.  H.  10.  ^  H .  - 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a  Thensato  iiny  one,  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  h!s  dhHnity,  ;Stie7.  Ci;^.  76.  - 

A  carriage  with  twp  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditioasly^  was  cM^ 
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ed  CISIUM,  q.  eilium.'Cic.  Phil,  it/31.  S.  Rose*  ?•  Senec,  ep«  72. 
the  driver,  CisiARits,  Ulpian;  drawn  usually  by  three  nuileB,  Ausmu 
kp.  viii.  7.  its  body  {capsumy  v.  -a)  of  basket-work,  (Ploxihom,  v« 
-entnTi,)  Pestus.  A  larger  carriage  for  travelling, -with  four  wheels, 
was  called  RHEDA,  a  Gallic  word,  QmnciiL  i.  9.  Cic.  MiL  10.  Au. 
V.  17,  vi.  1.  or  CAaaucA,  SwU  J^er.  30.  the  driver,  Rbbdarius,  or 
Carrucarius,  Ibf  an  hired  one,  Mkritoria,  Sv«/.  Cas»  57.  both  also 
used  in  the  city.  Martial,  iii,  47.  sometimes  adorned. with  silver,  Plia^ 
xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels^  for  persons  of  in-^ 
ferior  rank,  as  ^oine  think,  was  called  PETORRITUM,  GtlL  xv. 
SO.  Horrtt,  SaL  i.  f).  104.  aiso  a  Gallic  word,  Fesitis.. 

A  kind  of  swift  carriage  used  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  was 
called  ESSEDUM,  Cas.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Firg.  G.  iii.  204.  the  driver, 
or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  E^sedarius,  Ctc.  Fanu  vii,  6.  Cmsm 
V.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  comoion  use,  Ck.  PhiL  ii«  58.  Stut,  CaL 
26.  Ga/6.  vi.  18. 

A  carriage  armed  with  scythes,  used  by  the  same  people,  COVI- 
NUS,  Si/,  xvii.  418.  the  driver.  Covin  a  ri  us,  TacU.  Agr,  xxxv.  36. 
Similar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Festus* 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancients,  tiiere  were  usuSilly  but  two  per* 
sons,  one  who  fought,  {Jbdlaior)^  and  another  who  directed  the  horses, 
{auriga^  the  charioteer,)  Virg.  wEn.  ix.  330.  xii.  469.  624.  737. 

An  open  carriage  for  hc^vy  burdens  (vehiculum  ontrariwn)  was 
called  PLAUSTRUM,  or  veka  {iiux^,)  a  waggon  or  wain  :  generally 
with  two  wheels,  sometimes  four ;  dmwn  commonly  by  two  oxe»  or 
more,  Firg,  G,  iii.  536.  sometimes  by  asses  or  mules.  A  wa^on  or 
cart  with  a  coverlet  wrought  of  rushes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or, 
the  like,  was  called  SCIRrE A,  Farr»  L.  L.  iv,  3.  properly  the  cover- 
let itself,  so.  crates ;  Inplaustro  scripta  lata  fuit^  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  780* 
A  covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  clothes,  for  carrying  the  old  or  in- 
firm of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  quasi  area,  GelL  xx.  !• 

The  load  or  weight  which  a  wain  could  carry  at  once,  {un&  vectu^ 
rd^)  was  called  VEHES,  -w.  Col.  xi.  2. 

A  wa^on  with  four  wheels  was  also  called  CARRUS,  v.  -imi,  by 
■  Gallic  name,  C(ts.  B.  G.  i.  6.  26.  Liv.  x.  28.  or  Sarracum,  Jtiv. 
iii.  255.  or  Epirh£dium,  Id.  viii.  66.  QmnctiL  i.  5.  and  by  later  writ* 
ers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ;  also  Carragium,  and  a  fortification 
formed  by  a  number  of  carriages,  Carrago^  Am.  Marcellin^  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Bodlcdy  v.  -^ts,  or plauxlra^  is  put  for  two  constellations, 
near  the  north  pole,  Juvtnal.  v.  23.  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  1 1 7.  called  the 
two  bears,  {Arcti gemiruBj  vel  dmtigMtoi^)  Ursa  &ajor, named  He- 
/ice,  {Parrh&sisy  i.  e.  Arcadica^)  Lucan.  ii.  237.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  20. 
Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  Tm^  i.  3. 48.  from  Callisto,  the  daughter 
of  Lyc&on,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
this  constellation  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  and  Ursa  MiNORf 
trailed  Cynosura,  i.  e.  xvr(«  ^m^  cants  cauda^  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41 .  Ovid. 
Fast.  iii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  distinguished  from  the  great 
bear,  HsLicE,)  Ovid-  Ep^  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  atone  was  properly  called  Plavstruh,  ^giu* 
pO€l»  Aslron.  i.  3.  frojn  its  resemblance  to  a  waggon,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv. 
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1 0*  39;  whence  we  cail  it  Charleses  vMin^  or  the  plough  ;  and  th^  stan 
which  compose  it,  TKiotiESf  MariiaL  vi«  58.  q.  Terioites,  ploiighing 
oxen,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.  GelL  ii.  21.  seven  in>  number,  SEPTEM- 
TRIONES,  Cic.  ib.  43.  But  plausira  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both 
bears  ;  hence  called  Gemini  Triones,  T^irg.  ^n..i.  744.  also  inoc' 
cidui,  v.  nwiqudm  occidenlfs,  because'they  never  set,  Cic.  ib»  Oceani 
metttent'es  (Bquore  tingi^  Virg.  G.  246.  for  a  reason  mentioned,  Ovidm 
Fast.  ii.  191.  and  iardivel  pigri,  because  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  they  appear  to  move  slow,  Jieque  se  qudquam  in  ccb/o  cammO" 
venty  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  II7« 

The  Ursa  Major  is  attended  by  the  constellation  BOOTES,  q. 
huhulcuB^  the  ox-driver,  Cic.  N.  D,  ii.  42.  said  to  be  retarded  by  the 
slowness  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1 77.  named  also  Arctophtlax, 
q.  ursa  cusios^  Maoil.  i.  316*  Custos  Erymanthidos  UrstB,  Ovid. 
Trist.  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  constellation  Arcaa^  the  son  of  Callisto 
by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus  joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Met. 
ii.  506.  viii.  206.  A  star  in  it  of  the  first  magnitude  was  called 
ARCTURUS,  q.  il^«o  «v^  urstz  cauda  ;  Strlla  post  caudam  ur- 
SiE  MAJORis,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  6.  i.  204.  said  to  be 
the  same  with  Bootes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  name  properly  implies,  «^- 
rc8  iups^ursa  custos.  Around  the  pole,  moved  the  dragon, ftfroco  v. 
Ungms  ;  geminas  qui  separat  Arctos^  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  45.)  approaching 
the  ursa  major  with  its  tail,  and  surrounding  the  ursa  minor  with  its 
body,  Virg.  G.  i.  244. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  carriage  were,  1 .  The  wheels,  (ROTiB,) 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  'u5,  v.  -a,  Ploxemum,  v.  -la, 
Festus,)  and  draught*tree,  TEMO  ;  to  which  the  animals  which 
drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  consisted  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS,)  a  round  beam 
(/fgntim,  V.  stipes  teresj)  on  which  the  wheel  turns :  the  nave,  {modi- 
elus^)  in  which  the  axfe  moves,  and  the  spokes,  {radii,)  are  fixed  : 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  {peripherta^  v.  rot(B  summa  curva* 
tuta^  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108.)  composed  or  fellies,  {apsides^)  in  which 
the  spokes  are  fastened,  commonly  surrounded  with  an  iron  of  brass 
ring,  {canthus^)  Quinctil.  i.  5.  8.  Pers.  v.  71.  Virg.  Mn.  v.  274. 

A  wheel  without  spokes  (non  raJta/a,)  was  called  TYMPANUM, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  end  of  a  drum.  It  was  made  of  solid 
boards,  {tabtiltB,)  filed  to  a  square  piece  of  wood,  as  an  axis,  with- 
out a  nave,  and  strengthened  by  cross-bars,  {tranversis  asseribus,) 
with  an  iron  ring  around,  {ferreus  canthus  ;)  so  that  the  whole  turn- 
ed together  on  the  extremities  of  the  axis,  called  Cardines,  Probus 
in  Virg.  6«  i.  163.  Such  wheels  were  chiefly  used  in  rustic 
wains,  Ibid.  ^  G.  ii.  444.  as  they  still  are  in  this  country,  and  called 
TUMBLERS.  Tj^mp&num  is  also  put  for  a  large  wheel,  moved  by 
horses  or  men,  for  raising  weights  from  a  ship,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  pullies,  {irochlea^)  ropes,  and  hooks,  a  kind  of  crane,  (tollinoj  grus^ 
T.  yifttvo^)  Lucrel.  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  {machiTia  hausto- 
riOi)  Vitruv.  x.  9.  Curva.  antlia,  Mart.  ix.  19.  Angla  v.  Antha, 
Suet.  7\b.  61.  (avrXKijba,  JoAn,  vi»  II.)  Haustuv,  V.  roto  aquaria^ 
sometimes  turned  bjr  the  force  of  water,  fAicret.  v.  317.  the  water 
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fTiB  raised  tfaroiighaeiphoo,  (aipho  v«  on,  fistvla,  v.  cantdis^)  bj  tbe 
force  of  a  SAicker,  {embolus  v.  -um^)  as  in  a  pump,  or  bj  means  of 
bookeAs,  {modioli  v.  Aomo,)  Juvenal,  xiv.  305.  Water  engines 
were  also  used  to  extinguish  fires,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  42. 

Froin  the  supposed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  AXIS 
is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to  turn,  Cic.  iie 
Univ*  10.  l^itruv,  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  of  the  axis^  Cardines,  yerti- 
OEs,  vet  poLi,  for  the  north  and  south  poles^Gc.JV.  />«  iii.  4U  Virg. 
6.  i.  242.  Plin.  ti.  15.  Axis  and  polos  are  sometimos  put  for  ca- 
lum  or  cether  ^  thus,  sub  athtris  axt^  \.  e.  s\A  dio\tt\  aere,  Virg.  £o. 
ii.  5li.  viii.  28.  lucidus  polus^  iii*  585.  Cardines  mtmdi  qtiatuor,  the 
foorcardinal  points  ;  Sgptentrio,  the  north ;  Msrides,  the  south  ; 
Oriens,  sc«  iol,  vei  orius solis^  the  east  ;.Occidens,  v.  occ4isvs  saHs^ 
the  west :  Quinciil.  xii.  1 0.  67.  cardo  Eous,  the  east,  Sai.  7%e6.  i.  i  57. 
ocdduus^  Y.  Htsperius^  the  west,  Lucan.  iv.  672.  v.  71 .  ]n  the  nortli 
Jupiter  was  supposed  to  reside  ;  hence  it  is  called  Domicilium  Jo- 
vis,  Strv.  in  f^irg,  j£n.  ii.  693.  Sedes  deorum,  Fesius  in  Sinistra 
AVKSiandassome  think,  porta  oobli,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1261.  thus,- Tern- 
ptstas  a  veWtce,  for  a^eptehlrione,  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  usually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
and  mules,  sometimes  camels,  Stiet,  «A/4>r.  11.  Plin.  yiii.  18.  ele- 
phants, Cart.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  CI.  11.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  31. 
and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  Martial,  i. 
105.  dogs,  Lamprid^  Heliog.  28.  goats  and  deer,  Marl,  u  52.  also 
men,  Ptin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan.  x.  276.  and  women,  Z^nipnc/.  t6.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a  carria^,  (vehicido  v,  ad  vMcuivrnjun- 
gebaniur^  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Ca?s.  31.)  hy 
what  was  called  JUGUM,  a  yoke ;  usually  made  of  wood,  but  some- 
times also  of  metal,  Horat.  od.\\\.  9  18.  J^rem  xxviii.  13.  placed  up- 
on the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly  upon  two  ;  of  a  crooked  form, 
Chid.  Fast.  iv.  216.  with  a  bend  [curvatnni)  for  the  neck  of  each  : 
Hence  »u6  jugo  cogere^  v.  jimgere  ;  colla  v.  cervices  jugo  9id>jic€re, 
Mubdere^  submittere^  v.  siipponere,  cj'  eripere  :  Jugum  subire^  ccrvice^ 
ferre^  detrectare,  exnere^  a  cervicibus  dejicere^  excutere^  &c. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  animals,  and  to  tl)e  pole  or 
team^with  leathern  thongs,  (/ora  Subjugia,)  Cato.  63.  Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horses  was  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  carriage,  an- 
other pair  was  added  in  a  straight  line,  before,  and  yoked  in  Ihc 
same  manner.  If  only  a  third  horse  was  added,  be  was  bound  with 
nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horses  than  two  were  joined  a^breast,  (oiquaiajronie^)  ' 
a  custom  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  Clisthenes 
of  Sicy on; two  horses  only  were  yoked  to  the  carriage,  called  Ju- 
oALBs,7'i^am,  y-  juges,  (^vyw,)  Festus  ^  and  the  others  were  bound 
{mptnsi  vel  adjuncti)  on  each  side  with  ropes  ;  hence  called  FU- 
NALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  461.  (C«if«<poeoi»  <fngmoi, 
T.  4r«fT}(«)^i,)  Dionys.  yii.  73.  Isidor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  i^nn.  ii.  orFo- 
nes,  Muson.  epitaph,  xxxv.  10.  in  a  chariot  of  four,  {in  quadrigis.) 
the  horse  on  the  right,  dexter,  v.  primus  ;  on  the  left,  sinister, 
imvus  V.  secundum,  Id.  This  method  of  yoking  hones  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  Circensian  games,  or  in  a  triumph. 
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The  iostrumeDts  bj  which  animah  were  driyeo  or  excited,  wer^ 
— 1.  The  lash  or  whip,  Flagrum^  v.  FLAGELLUM,  {it'a(fril^)  made 
of  leathern  thongs,  Scutica,  loris  horridisy  o^curoXii,  Martial  x,  63), 
or  twisted  cords,,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  tiometimes  sharpened  (ocu- 
Uaii)  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horribiljb  FLAOSjb'* 
Li)ji»  Horat.  Sal.  i.  3.  1 1 7  )  and  divided  into  several  lashes,  {ianm  v. 
lora,)  called  SCORPIONS,  I  Kings^  xii.  IK  ,        ^ 

— 2.  A  rod,  (VlRGXi  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  Lucan^  iv.  6S3L)orfoad, 
(STIMULUS,  i.  e.  pertica  cum  ctapide  acuta^  a  pole,  or  long  sticky 
witti  a  sharp  point :)  Hence  stimulos  alicuiadhibere^  admovere,  addtrCf ' 
adjictrt  j  sUmulisfoderey  incitare^  &c«  Mversus  stimulum  talees^MCm 
jaclare,  to  kick  against  the  goad,  Ter.  Phorm^  L  2.  28.  zigog  xivrga, 
Xaxr»{^siv,  m  sUmidos  calcttrarcj  Acts,  ix.  5. 

— And  3.  A  spur,  (CALCAR,  ^uoJ caici  equitisalligetur.^  /errata 
cake  cunctantem  vnpeUebat  equum^  Sil.  vii.  696.)  used  only  by  riders : 
Hence  egtA>  calcaria  addere^  subdere^  6/c,  Alter  freiiis  eget^  alter  col* 
caribus^  said  by  Isocrates  of  Ephorus  and  Theoponipus,  Cic.  Att.  v'u 
1.  Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  used  for  restraining  and  managiHg  hors^  were 
—  1.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (PRiBN.UM,  pi.  -i,  v.  -a^)  sard  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  LapitluB^  a  people  of  Tbessaly,  Virg.  G.  iii.  }  J5.  or 
by  one  Pelethronius,  P/in.  vii.  56.  the  part  which  went  round  the 
ears  was  called  Aurea  ;  that  which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  property 
the  tVonor  bitj  Ore  a,  Festus;  sometimes  made  unequal  and  rough, 
like  a  wolPs  teeth,  particularly  when  the  horse  was  headstrong,  (t&- 
KAx)  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  13.  {durior  oris  equus^)  tb.  ii. 
9.  30.  hence  /rena  Lcipata,  Horat^  od,  i.  8.  6.  Virgm  G.  iii.  2€8, 
Ovid,  Am.  I  2.  15.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Trist.  iv.  6.  4.  Stat.  AehillA.  281. 
Frena injicereyCOnciUere^accipere^ mandtre^detrahere^laxarejitc.  Fra^ 
num  mordere,  to  be  impatient  under  restraint  or  subjection.  Go.  fbm» 
xi.  23.  but  in  Martial.  I.  105.  <^  Stat.  &flv.  i.  2.  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  sometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  (memt/ia,) 
which  hung  from  the  horse's  neck ;  and  the  coverings  for  their  backs 
{strata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple,  Fui§f.  JEn.  vii.  279. 

— 2.  The  reins  (HABEN^,  rel  Lara) ;  hence  habenas^  corribere^ 
flectere,  v.  moliri^  to  manage ;  dare^  irnmitterey  effundere^  laxare^  per- 
mUtere^  to  let  out;  adducere^  to  draw  in,  and  svpprimerej  Ovid*  Am. 
I.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a  head-stall  or  Muzzle  (Capistrum)  was  ap- 
plied, Virg,  G.  iii.  1 88.  sometimes  with  iron  spikes  tixcd  to  it,  as  to 
calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  399.  or  with  a  covering  for  the 
mouth,  {fiscellaj;)  hence  Jiscellis  capistrare^  botes,  to  nuizzle,  Plin. 
xvu'u  19.  9ifA«v,  Deut.  xxv.  iv.  as  catisuere^  Senec*ep*  47.  But  Ca- 
pistrum  is  also  put  for  any  rope  or  cord ;  hence  vitem  capistro  con- 
sinngere^  to  bind,  ColumeL  iv.  20.  Jumenta  capistrare,  to  tie  with  a 
halter,  or  fasten  to  the  stall,  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  person  who  directed  a  chariot  and  the  horses,  was  called  AU- 
RIGA, (imxoSy.quilora  tenebat :)  ox  agitator^  (eXafij^,)  jthe  charioteer 
or  driver,  Ovicf.  Met,  ii.  327.  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  Acad.  iv.  29.  also 
Moderator,  Lucan.  viii.  199.  But  these  names  arc  applied. cbie8y 
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to  those  who  contended  in  the  Circus,  Suet.  CaL  64.  JVisr.  xxii.  U. 
Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  or  directed  chariots  in  war,  Virg,  and  always  stood 
^  upright  in  their  chariots,  (tnffu/eAan<^rn6u5jPlin.ep.ix.  6.  Hence 
AURioARE  for  currum  regere  ;  and  Aurioarius,  a  person  who  kept 
chariots  for  ninning  in  the  circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a  constellation,  in  which  are  two  stars,  call- 
ed Hadi,  the  kids ;  above  the  horns  of  Taunts  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Xn. 
ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus,  are  the  Hi/ddes,  {ab  wsiv,  pleure,) 
or  SudUa,  (a  suibus,)  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43.  Plin.  ii.  39.  GelL  xiii.  9. 
called  PluvuJty  by  Virgil,  *Kn.  iii.  516.  and  Tristes^  by  Horace;  be- 
cause at  their  rising  and  setting,  they  were  supposed  to  produce  ratns, 
Od.  i.  3;  14.  on  the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  says,  6.  i.  137.  ante  genua 
tauri^  Plin.  ii.  41.  in  catcifd  <aiin«e;^<em;  PLEIADES,  or VfiRGiLi^y 
the  seven  stars ;  sing.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  tp.  xviii.  188. 

Agitator  is  also  put  for  agaso^  {quijumentaagebal)  a  person  who 
drove  any  beasts  on  foot,  Virg.  G.  i.  273.  But  drivers  were  com- 
monly denominated  from  the  name  of  the  carriage ;  thus,  rhedarius, 
plaustrarius^  &c.  or  of  the  animals,  which  drew  it :  thus,  M ulio.  Suet. 
.ATer.  30.  Senec.  tp.  87.  MurtiaL  ix.  b^.  xii.  24.  commonly  put  for  a 
muleteer^  who  drove  mules  of  burden,  {muli  clitellariiy)  Martial,  x.  2, 
&  76.  as  equiso,  for  a  person  who  broke  or  trained  horses,  {equorufn 
domitor^qui  tolntim  incedere^  v.  badizare  doccbat<^  to  go  with  an  amb- 
ling pace,)  under  the  Magister  Equorumy  the  chief  manager  of  horses, 
Varro.  The  horses  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  would  admit  no  riders 
hut  themselves.     Curt  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  42.     Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  sat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ;  hence  he  was  said  sedere  primA 
seiia,  Pha&dr.  iii.  6.  sedere  temone^  y.primo  temone^  i.  e  tn  sella proxi- 
ma  temoniy  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  ?.  144.  Propert.  iv.  8.  and  lemone  labij  v. 
excuti,  to  be  thrown  from  his  seat,  Virg,  Mn.  xii.  470.  sometimes 
drest  in  red,  {canusinatus^h,  e-  veste  Canusii^  confecta  indutus^)  Suet. 
Ner.  30.  or  scarlet,  (coeco,)  Martial,  x.  76.  sometimes  he  walked  on 
foot,  Liv.  i.  48.  Diontfs,  iv.  39.  Senec.  ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  slower,  he  was  said,  currum  equos* 
que  sustinere^  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21 .  when  he  drew  it  back  or  aside,  re- 
torquere  et  avertere^  Virg.  iEn.  xii.  485. 

Those  who  rode  in  a  carriage,  qt  on  horseback,  were  said  vehiy 
or  portariy  evehi^  or  invehi;  those  carried  in  a  hired  vehicle,  (vehieu- 
lo  meritorioy)  Vectores  :  so  passengers  in  a^hip  ;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii. 
37.  3.  Juvenal,  xii.  63.  but  vector  is  also  put  for  one  wlio  carries, 
_  Ovidt  Fast.  i.  433.  Fulminis  vector^  i.  e.  aquila,  Stat.  Theb.  9.  855. 
as  vehens  for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic.  Ctar.  or.  27.  Justin,  xi.  7. 
Gell.  V.  6,  so  invehens^  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a  person  mounted  a  chariot  he  was  said  currum  co'nscendere^ 
ascendere^  insccndere^  et  insiiire^  which  is  usually  applied  to  mounting 
on  horseback,  saltu  in  currum  emicarey  Vii^.  xii.  327.  when  helped 
up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  ili  currum  tolli.  The  time  for 
mounting  in  hired  carriages  was  intimated  by  the  driver's  moving 
his  rod  or  cracking  bis  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317.  to  dismount,  descen^^ 
dare  v.  desilire. 
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The  Ronaiis  painted  their  carriages  witb  diffeieat  colours,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  A.  s\\u  666.  and  decorated  ibem  with  Tarious  ornaanents, 
witb  gold  and  silver,  aad  even  with  precious  stones,  Plin.  xxxiii*  3^ 
Juvenal,  vii.  125.  as  the  Persians,  Cwri,  iii*  3.  x«  1.  Hence  Ovidn. 
Met.  ii.  107. 

Of  the  CITY. 

,  RoxE  was  built  on  seven  bills,  {coUea,  numtes^  nrcts^  vel  juga^ 
nempe,  Palatinus  Quirinolisy  AvtntinuSj  Qeliusj  Viminili$,  Exqvi-^ 
linusj  et  Janicuiaris  ;)  hence  called  urbe .  SEPTICOLLIS ;  or  S£i>- 
TEMOEMiNA,  Sutt.  S^lv^  \,  2.  191.  iv.  1  •  6.  bj  the  Greeks,  hrraAo^, 
Serv,  in  Mn.xu  784.  G.  ii.  535.  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  De- 
cember, called  Septimontium,  Festus^  Sutt.  Damm  4.  to  CQimnemo* 
rate  the  addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom^  68. 

The  Janiculum  seems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius  among 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ;  because,  though  built  on,  and  fortified  by 
Ancus,  Iav.  i.  33*  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  within 
the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  51.  Dio.  37.  Gell.  xv.  27.jalthoughthe  contrary 
is  asserted  by  several  authors,  Eutrop.  i.  5.  The  CoTlia  Capitolinus^ 
vel  Tarpeiusj  which  Servius  omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  instead 
of  it. 

The  Janiculum^  Collis  Hqrtulorum^  and  Vaticanusj  were  after- 
wards added. 

1.  Mons  PALATINUS  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine  mount,  on 
which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here  Augustus  had  his  house, 
and  the  succeeding  emperors  ;  as  Romulus  had  before :  Hence  the 
emperor's  house  was  called  PALATIUM,  a  palace,  Suet.  72*  Dio. 
liii.  16.  DoMus  Palatina,  Suet.  CL  17.  Ve$p.  25.  D.  15.  and  in  la- 
ter times,  those  who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAPITOLINUS  -,  so  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it,  for- 
merly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn's  having  dwelt  there,  Juttin. 
xliii.  1.  Firg.  ibid,  and  TARPEIUS,  from  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed 
the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv.i.  1 1.  Dionys.  ii.  38.  to  whom  that 
mount  was  assigned  to  dwell  in,  Liv.  i.  33. 

3.  AVENTlNUS,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hills,  Dionys.  iv. 
26.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  it, 
Liv.  i.  3.  the.  place  which  Remus  chose  to  take  the  omens,  lb.  G, 
therefore  said  not  to  have  been  included  within  the  Pamarium^ 
Gell,  xiii.  14.  Senec.  debrev.  vitas,  14.  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  iiu/. 
But  others  say,  it  was  joined  to  the  city  by  Ancus,  Liv,  i*  33.  Dto- 
nys.  iii.  42.  called  also  Collis  Murcius,  from  Murcioj  the  goddess  of 
sleep,  who  had  a  chapel,  {sacellum^)  on  it,  Festus ;  Collie  Diana, 
from  a  temple  of  Diana,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  3.  32«,  and  Remonius^  from 
Remits^  who  wished  the  city  to  be  founded  there» 

4.  QUIRINALIS,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  a  temple 
of  Romulus,  called  also  Qmrinus^  which  stood  on  it,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  268. 
Ovid.  Fast,  i v.  375.  or  from  the  Sabines,  who  came  from  Cwres^  and 
dwelt  there,  Festua ;  added  to  thc^  city  by  Servius,  Liv.  i.  44.  called 
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in  later  tiiaes,  Aiam  CBbuUi^  or  CtAaUinus^  from  t«o  mirble  hones 
placed  tbere« 

5.  C^LIUS,  named  frooi  Cmves  Vihmna^  a  Tuscan  leader,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  ofthe  Romans  against  the  Sahines,  with  a  bodj 
of  men,  and  got  this  mount  to  dwell  on  ;  Varr.  L,  L.  iv.  8«  added 
to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  t9  Dionys.  ii.  50.  bj  Tallus  Hos- 
tilius,  according  to  Liv.  i.  30.  by  Ancus  Martins,  according  to  Strabo, 
T.  p.  234.  by  l^rquinius  Priscus,  according  to  TadL  Ann*  iv.  65. 
anciently  called  Qderc^uetulanus,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it, 
Ilnd.  in  the  time  of  Tibeiius,  ordered  to  be  called  Auoustos,  Tacit. 
Ann.  !▼•  64.  Suit.  Tib.  46.  afterwards  named  Lateranus,  where 
the  Popes  long  resided,  before  they  removed  to  the  Vatican* 

6.  YlMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  which  grew  there, 
{vimintta^)  Varr.  ibid.  JuvtnaU  iii.  71.  or  Fagutalis,  (from  fagi^ 
beeches,)  P/m«  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tollius,  lAv. 
i.  44. 

7.  EXQUIL1NUS,  Exquilim,  vel  Esquilia^  supposed  to  be  named 
from  thickets  of  oaks,  asculeta^)  which  grew  on  it,  Varro.  L.  L,  iv. 
8.  or  from  watches  kept  there  {txcubia)^  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  246.  added  to 
the  city  by  Servius  Tuliius,  Liv.  i.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  first  built 
on  it,  Vvrg.  Mn.  viii.  358.  Ovid.  Fast.  \.  246.  the  most  favourable 
place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  city  Martial,  iv.  64.  vii.  16.  From  its 
sparkling  sands,  it  got  the  name  oi  Mons  Aureus^  and  by  corruption, 

MONTORIUS. 

VATICANUS,  so  called,  because  the  Romans  got  possession  of  it, 
by  expelling' the  Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  tbe  soothsay- 
ers, (ra/ei,)  Festus ;  or  from  the  predictions  uttered  there,  Getl.  xvi. 
17«  adjoining  to  the  Janiculum^  on  the  north  side  of  the  l^ber,  Horat. 
od.  \.  20.  disliked  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  bad  air,  {infamis 
aer,  Frontin.)  Tacit,  hist.  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad-wine. 
Mart.  vi.  92.  xii.  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where 
are  the  Pope's  palaCe,  called  St.  Angela,  the  Vatican  library,  one  of 
th^  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  Peter^s  church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  so  called,  from  its  being  originally 
cdvered  with  gardens,  Siiet.  Mr.  50.  taken  in  to  the  city  by  Aureliau ; 
afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the  Pincii,  a  noble  family  who  had 
their  seat  there* 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three,  or  at 
most  four ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-seven,  when  the  circumference 
ofthe  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  200  paces ;  it  was  divided  by  Augus- 
tas into  fourteen  regionen,  wards  or  quarters,  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were,— I.  Por/aFLAMINIA,  through  which 
tbe  Flaminian  road  passed  ;  called  also  Plumi:ntana.  because  it  lay 
near  the  Tiber.— 2.  COLLINA,  (a  collibus  Quxrinaii  tt  Viminali,) 
called  also  QUIRINALIS,  Agonensis  vel  Salaria,  Ftstus^  Liv.  v. 
41.  TacU.  Hut.  iii.  82.  To  this  gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxv'u 
10.  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city,  PHn.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15.Cfc.  Fin. 
iv.  9.  -3,  yiMINALIS.— 4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently  Metia,  Labica^ 
n«,  vel  Lavtcana,  without  which  criminals  were  punished,  Plaut.  Cas. 
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ii.  6.  2.  Horat.  epod.  v.  99.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32 — 5.  N^VIA,  do  call- 
ed from  one  Nctvxtis^  who  poftsessed  the  grounds  near  it,  Varr.  L.  L. 
iv.  34 — 6.  CARMENTAlilS,  through  which  the  Fahii  went,  lAv. 
ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called  ScerLEaATA,  FeHua.-rl.  Capena,  through 
which  the  road  to  Capua  passed ; — 8.  Triumpbalis,  through  which 
those  who  triumphed  entered,  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  but  au- 
thors are  not  agreed  where  it  stood. 

Between  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Esquilina^  without  the  wall,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PR^TORIAN  cotvorts  or 
milites  pR£TORiANi,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  hy  Augustus  to  guani 
Jiis  person,  and  called  by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  select  band 
which  attended  a  Roman  General  in  battle,  See  p  32 1.  composed  of 
nine  cohorts,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  49.  according  to  Dio  Cas* 
sius,  often,  Dio.  Iv.  24.  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  Ibid*  <ir  Suet.  Cat.  45.  chosen  only  from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etni- 
ria  and  Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5.  Hist.  \.  S^l. 
Under  Vitellius,  sixteen  Prstorian  cohorts  were  raised,  and  four  to 
guard  the  city.  Id.  Hist.  ii.  93.  Of  these  last,  Augustus  instituted 
only  three,  Id.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

Severus  new-modelled  the  prsetorian  bands,  and  increased  them 
to  four  times  the  ancient  number,  Herodian.  iii.  44.  They  were 
composed  of  the  soldiers  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron- 
tier, Dio.  Ixxiv.  3.  They  were  finally  suppressed  by  Constaptine, 
and  their  fortified  camp  destroyed,  Aurel.  P^ictor.  Zositn.  ii.  p.  89. 
panegyric.  9. 

Those  only  were  allowed  to  enlarge  the  city,  {pomcsriumproferre^) 
who  had  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  lacttus,  however,  ob- 
serves, that  although  several  generals  had  subdued  many  nations,  yet 
no  one  after  the  kmgs  assumed  the  right  of  enlarging  the  pomariutn^  ' 
except  Sylla  and  Augustus,  to  the  time  of  Claudius,  iSnn.  iiu  23.  But 
other  authors  say,  this  was  done  also  by  Julius  Cssar,  did.  Att.  xiii. 
20.  33.  &  35.  Dio^  xliii.  49.  xliv.  49.  Gell.  xiii.  14.  The  last  who 
did  it  was  Aurelian,  Vopisc,  in  Aurel.  21. 

Concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  ancient  Rome,we  can  only 
form  conjectures.    Lipsius  computes  them  in  its  most  flourishing 
state  at  /our  millions. 

PUBLIC  BUIDJAGS  of  lAc  ROMAJ^. 

I.  Temples.    Of  these,  the  chief  were. 

1.  The  CAPITOL,  so  caliedf  because,  wbep  the  fouodatjoosof  it 
were  laid,  a  human  head  is  said  to  have  been  foond}  (cafut  OH  vel 
*  Toll  cujusdam,)  Liv.  i.  38. 55.  Diouys. iv»  59.  Serv«  in  Vifg*  Mu.  viii. 
345. — built  on  the  Tarpeian  pr  Capitoline  mount,  bjr  TarquiniiisSa- 
perbus,  lb.  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  Idv^  iu  8.  burnt  A.  Ut  670. 
rebuilt  by  Syila,  and  dedicated  by  Q.  Catuius,  A.  U.  675.  again  burnt 
by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70.  Tacit^  Hist.  iii.  72*  and  re# 
built  by  Vespasian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  and  re- 
stored by  Domitiao,  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever.  Suet.  Dofiu 
5.     A  few  vestiges  of  it  stilLremaio.  > 

Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which  the  tern- 
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pic  stood ;  as,  U%.  i*  10.  33.  38.  ii.  8.  &c.  and  gometimes  for  the  tem- 
ple Itself,  Lvo.  \\u  18.  vi.  A.  &c.  The  edi6ce  of  the  Capitol  was  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  extending  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side.  It  con- 
tained three  temples,  («(/«,  templa^  cella  vel  delubra^)  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno,  EHontft.  iv,  61 .     The  terajple  of  Ju- 

?iter  was  in  the  middle,  (whence  he  is  chilled  Medid  qta  stdeimdt 
)eus,  Ovid.  Pont,  iv,  9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the 
right,  lAv.  vi.  4.  whence  she  is  said  to  have  ohtained  the  honours 
next  to  Jupiter.  (Proximos  illi  (sc.  Jovi ,  tamen  occvpavit  Pallas  ho- 
noresl  Herat,  od.  i.  12.  19.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left,  P. 
Victor,  in  descr.  Mom*  Regionis,  viii.  Livy  however  places  Juno 
first,  iii.  15.     So  Ovid,  Tmt,  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  strongly  fortified ; 
hence  called  ARX,  Virg  Mn.  viii^ede.  (vel  a6  arcko,  ^uodwwf /o- 
cus  mvmitissimus  urbis^agvofacillimepossithostisprohiberi.  Varr.  L. 
L.  iv.  32,  vel  ab  *'xpfj,  summus  ;)  Capitolium  atqne  arx^  Liv.  ii.  49. 
iii.  5.  arx  CapitoUi,  FJor.  iii.  2 1 .  The  ascent  to  the  Capitol  from  the 
Forum  was  by  100  steps,  TaciU  Hist.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  6.  It  was 
magnificently  adorned  ;  the  very  gilding  of  it  is  said  to  have  cost 
1 2,000  talents,  i.  e.  1,976,350/.  Pluiarch.  in  Poplic*  hence  called 
AuaBA,  Virg.ib,  348.  and  fulgi?ns,  HoraU  od.  iii.  3.43.  The  gates 
were  of  brass,  Ldv.  x.  23.  and  the  tiles  gilt,  Piin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  also  called  bv  the  name 
of  Capitol,  Siut.  Cat.  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  Gell.  xvi.  13.  Plaut.  Grc 
ii.  2.  19. 

In  Ihe  Capitol  were  likewise  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv,  i.  54. 
seep.  245.  of  Jupiter Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Kev.  Ait.  20.  &c.  Casa 
Romuliy  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  straw,  Liv.  v.  63. 
Senec.  Helv.  9.  Ft^rup.ii.  I,  near  the  Cwrta  Calabra^  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  I.  Sei^ec*  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  183. 

Near  ttie  ascent  jof  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or  sanctuary, 
Liv.  u  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  see  p.  47.  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  Serr.  tn  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  76 1 «  ^at.  Thtb.  xii.  498. 
J&1V.XXXV4  51.  Cic.  Ferr.i.  33.  Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  14. 
^  3.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Augustas, 
and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, Dio»  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all  the  gods,  seen.  27 1 . 
repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19.  consecrated  by  Pope  Bonimce  )V. 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All  Saints,  A.  D.  607.  now  called  ^  jRo- 
itmiia^  from  its  round  figure,  said  to  be  1 50  feet  high,  and  of  about 
the  same  breadth.  The  roof  is  curiously  vaulted,  void  spaces  being 
left  herd  and  there  for  the  greater  strength.  It  has  no  wmdows,  but 
only  an  opening  in  ttie  top  for  the  admission  of  light  of  about  25  feet 
k  diameter.  The  walls  in  the  inside  are  either  solid  marble  or  incnis- 
ted.  The  front  on  the  outside  was  covered  with  brazen  plates  gilt, 
the  fop  with  silver  plates,  but  now  it  is  covered  with  lead.  The  gate 
was  Of  brass  of  extraordinary  work  and  sixe.  They  used  to  ascend 
to  'it  by  twelve  steps,  but  now  they  go  down  as  many  ;  the  earth 
around  being  so  much  raised  by  the  demolition  of  houses. 
^    3.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  Ull, 
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.Stie^  jltig.  29.  VelL  ii.  81.  in  which  was  a  public  library,  Hor,  ep» 
u  3.  17.  where  authors,  particularly  poets,  used  to  recite  their  com- 
poeitioDs,  Id.  Sat.  i.  10.  38.  sitting  in  full  dress,  Ptrs.  i.  15.  some- 
times  before  select  judges,  who  passed  sentence  on  their  comparative 
merits.  The  poets  were  then  said  commiiti^  to  be  contrasted  or 
matched,  Suet*  Aug.  89.  Juvenal,  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Smt.  Aug. 

45.  and  the  reciters,  committtrt  optra^  Suet*  C\.  4.  Hence  Caligula 
said  of  Seneca,  that  he  only  composed  Comxissiomes,  showy  decla- 
matipos,  Suet.  CI.  53. 

\  A  particular  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  this,  purpose  by 
Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to  Minerva,  called  Athbnjiuji,  Aurtl. 
Fict.-^CapitoL  inGordian.  3.  Pertinae.  IK 

%  Authors  used  studious!}  to  invite  people  to  hear  them  recite  their 
works,  Dialog,  de  Orat.  9.  who  commonly  received  them  with  accla- 
mations, Plin.  ep.  ii.  14.  thus,  BENE,  jni/cAre,  belle,  euge;  Non  po- 
test MELIUS,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  26.  Horat.  Art.  P.  428«  Pm.  i.  49.  84* 
Mart.  ii.  Sophos.  i.  e.  sapienter,  (tf«^6<)(,)  seiti^  docti.  Mart.  i.  4.  7. 
— 50.  37. — 67.  4. — 77.  9.  and  sometimes  expressed  their  fondness 
for  the  author  by  kissing  him.  Martial.  1.  4.  7.  et  77.  14.  > 

y       4.  The  temple  of  Diana,  built  oki  the  Aveutine  mount,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Servius  Tullius,  by  the  Latin  States,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus^ 
which  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Greek  States  in  Asia,  Iav. 
i.  45. 

^       5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  (index  belli  etpacis,)  with 
two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  side,  to  be  open  in  war,  and  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  Iav.  \.  19.  Fie//,  ii.  38.  Plin.  34.  1.  Serv.  in  Virg*  i« 
294.  vii.  607.  shut  only  once  during  the  republic,  at  the  end  ofthe  V 
first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibid,  thrice  by  Augustus,  {Janvm  Quiri- 
num,  i.  e.  Terinplum  Jani  belli  potentis,  ter  clausit.  Suet.  Aug.  22. 
Janum  QutnW,  Hor.  od.  iv.  15.  9.)  first  after  the  battle  of  Acttum, 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.  Dio.  Ii.  20.  a 
second  time,  after  theCantabrian  war,  A.  U.  729.  Dio.  liii.  26,  about <^ 
the  third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.     Some  supped  this  temple 
to   have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Numa  ;  , ,  ^ 
hence  they  take  Janus  Quirini  for  the  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Ro-"  V' 
mujus,  Jlfarroi.  Sat.  i.  9. 
-A  temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papirius,  A.  U.  459.  Liv.  x. 

46.  and  another  by  Augustus,  Dio,  liv.  )9. 

6.  The  Temples  of  Saf MfTi,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus,  Minerva,  Keptun^, 
4^c.  o(  Fartune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Concord,  Peace.,  &c. 
y  Augustus  built  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  For%im  Avgusti^  Suet. 
Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  551.  Dio  says,  in  the  Capitol,  liv.  8.  by  a 
mistake  either  of  himself  or  his  transcribers.  In  this  temple  were 
suspended  military  standards,  particularly  those  which  the  raKhians 
took  from  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  A.  U.  701  Dio.  xl.  27.  and 
which  Phraates,the  Parthian  king,  afterwards  restored  to  Augustus, 
7c/.  liii.  23.  together  with  the  captives,  hi  liv.  8.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Just^ 
xlii.  5.  Flor.  iv.  12.  Eutrop.  vii.  5.  Suetonius^  Aug.  21.  and  Tacit. 
ArrnaU  ii*  1  •  say  that  Phraates  also  gave  hostages.    No  event  in  the 
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life  of  AugaBlus  U  more  celebrated  than  this,  and  on  accoant  of 
nothing  did  he  Talue  himself  m*ore  than  that  he  had  recovered  with- 
out bloodshed,  and  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  so  manj  citizens 
and  warlike  spoitS)  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  former  commanders. 
Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  Horat,  od.  iy.  1-6.  6.  Ep\  u  18.  56. 
Ovid  Tn$t  ii.  ^t7.  Fa$t.  vi.  406.  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  606.  and  the 
.  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  stone, 
foQnd  at  ^ncyra,  now  Angotiri,  in  Phrygia,  {in  lapide  Ancyrano^)  are 
these  words  ;  Parthos  trium  exercituum  romanorum,  (i.  e.  of  the 
two  armies  of  Crassus,  both  son,  Dto.  xl.  3].  and  father,  lb,  34.  and/ 
of « third  army,  commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Antony,/(/.  xlix.  25.)  spolia  et  signa  rehitterc  mihi,  supplices- 
^UK  AViciTf AX  POPULi  ROMANi  PBtERB  coBoi  *.  And  ou  sei'eral  coios^ 
the  Parthian  is  represented  on  his  knees  deli>ering  a  military  stand- 
ard to  Augustus,  with  this  inscription,  Civib.  et  sivn.  milit.  a  Par- 

taiS.  RBCEP.  Vtl  BESTIT.  vd  RBCUP. 

ti.  Theatres,  step  303.  Amphitheatres,  />*  <94.  and?p]aces  for 
exercise  or  amusement 
a.    ODEUM,  (u^fiov,  from  mim^  cano.)  a  building  where  musicians 
and  actors  rehearsed,  or  priFately  exercised  themselves,  before  ap-  » 
pearine  on  the  stage,  Cic.  AtU  iv«  16.  Sutt.  Dom.  5. 
^    NYMPH£UM,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  &te  nymphs, 
and  abounding,  as  it  is  thought,  with  fountains  and  water-falls,  which 
afforded  ,an  agreeable  and  refreshing  coolness ;  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  P/tn.  xxxv.  13.  s.  43.  long  of  being  introduced  at  Rome,  ^ 
Capitol  Oord.  33.  unless  we  suppose  it  the  same  time  with  the  tem- 
ple of  the  nymphs,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Jlfi7.  37,  Anup.  27. 
^      CfRCI.     The  Circus  Maxijius,  see  p.  287.     Circus  Flami- 
N1U8,  laid  out  by  one  Fiaminius;  called  also  ApoUinaris^  from  ii 
temple  of  Apollo  near  it,  lAv.  iii.  54.  63.  used  not  only  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  games,  but  also  for  making  harangues  to  the  people, 
Cic.  post.  red.  in  Sen. '6.  Sext.  14. 
^     The  Circus  Maximus  was  much  frequented  by  shatpers  and  for- 
tune-tellers, (sortilSgi,)  iuj^lers,  (presstigiatores^)  &c.  hence  called 
FALLAX.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  lis. 
jlSeveral  new  Circi  were  added  by  the  Emperors,  Nero,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xiv.  14.  Caracalla,  Heliogab&lus,  &c. 

STADIA,  places  nearly  in  the  form  of  Circi,  for  the  running  of 
men  and  horses,  Suet.  Cces.  39,  Dom.  5.  HiPPODRdMi,  places  for  the 
running  or  coursing  of  horses,  Plant.  Bacch.  iii.  3.  37.  also  laid  out 
for  private  use.  Martial,  xii.  50.  especially  in  country  villas,  Plin. 
ep,  V.  6.  but  here  some  read  Ht/podHhnvs,  a  shady  or  covered  walk, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  meant;  as  Sidon.  ep.  ti.  2. 

PALESTRiE,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  exercising 
the  Athleta ;  See  p.  290  &  29 1,  or  pancrastiasta,  who  both  wrestled 
and  boxed,  {qui  pancratio  certabant,  i.  e.  omnibus  veribus  (irou 
xftf^o^).     Senec.  ben.  v.  3.  Gell.  iii.  15.  xiii.  27.  Quinctil.  n.  9. 

These  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS,  a  laige 
plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  performed  their 
exercises,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Tarquins :  hence  called  Su- 
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r£BBi  Rsois  A0KE9  Juvenal,  vu  523.  and  after  their  exjmkion,  cen- 
secrated  to  Mars,  Ltv.  ii.  5.  called  by  wayof  einiii6Bce,'CAMPl}S, 
Horatn  oc^.  lii.  K  10.  Crc.  Cat*  i.  5.  Off.  u  39.  pat  for  the  CtmyiHm 
held  there,  Cic.  OraL  iii.  42.  hence  fors  domma  eampi^  Ctc  Pis* 
2.  or  for  the  votes ;  hence  venaHs  campus^  i.  e.  auffragia^  Lucan*  i. 
180.  Campi  Xotd^  a  repulse.  Vol.  Max*  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  an)'  thing 
in  which  a  person  exercises  himself;  hence  latissimus  dieendi  cam- 
pUB,  in  quo  Hceat  oraiori  vagari  liberie  a  large  field  ibr  speaking,  Ci(» 
Off*  i.  1 8.  Acad.  iv.  35.  CanqniSyinguQtxcurrerevirttigj  cognoseiqtu 
poasit^  Cic.  Mar.  8. 

..  NAUMACHI£,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  Circus;  vetos,  i.  e-  J^dumackia^  Circij 
Maximij  Suet.  Tit  7.  Auousti,  Id.  43.  Tib.  73.  Domitiani,  Id.. 
5,  Martial.  Spect.  28.  These  fights  were  exhibited  ako  in  the  circm 
and  amphitheatre,  Ibid.  See  p.  291. 

III.  UURI^,  buiUtngs  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  Curia  met 
to  perform  divine  service,  Varro.  de  L.  L.  iv.  33.  see  p.  1  ^.  or 
where  the  senate  assembled,  (Sbnacula  ;)  p.  1 9. 

IV.  FORA,  public  places. ^Of  these  the  chief  was,  FO- 
RUM RoMANUM,  VsTUs,  vcl  Maonum,  a  lai]ge  oblong  open  space 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  qow  the  cow  market^ 
where  the  aBsemUies  of  the  people  were  held,  where  justice  was 
administered,  and  public  business  transacted.  See  p,  73.  92.  111. 
&c«  instituted  by  Romulus,  Dionys.  iu  50.  and  surrounded  with 

;orticos,  shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Liv.  i.  35. 
'hese  shops  were  chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  (argentarii ;)  hence 
called  AjLGENTAaiJE,  sc  tabema^  Liv.  xxvi.  11.  VBT£REs,'P/aui.. 
Cure.  iv.  I.  19.  hence  ratio  pecuniarum^  gute  in  foro  versatur^  the 
state  of  money  matters ;  Ctc.  Manil.  7.  Jidem  de  foro  toliere^  to 
destroy  public  credit,  Ctc.  Hull.  \.  8,  in  foro  versari^  to  trade,  Irf. 
Flac.  29.  foro  cedere^  to  become  bankrupt.  Sen.  ben.  iv.  39.  vel  in 
foro  ettm  non  habere^  Cic.  Rabir.  Post,  i  5.  but  de  foro  decedere^  not 
to  appear  in  public,  J{ep.  Ait.  10.  in  foro  esse  to  be  engaged  in 
public  business,  Id.  Cat.  l*  vel  dare  operamforo^  Plaut.  Asin.  ii.  4» 
22.  Jori  tabes^  the  rage  of  litigation,  Tacit-  Ann.  xi.  6.  in  aiitno 
foro  litigarcj  to  follow  a  business  one  does  not  understand,  Martial, 
praf.  xii. 

Around  the/ortim  were  built  spacious  halls,  called  BASILIC£, 
where  courts  of  justice  jnight  sit,  and  other  public  business  be  trans- 
acted, Seep.  \\2.  not  used  in  early  times,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  adorned 
with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic.  Varr.  iv.  3.  v.5S>Att.  iv.  16.  after- 
wards converted  into  christian  churches. 

The  Forum  was  altogether  surrounded  with^rched  porticos,  with 
proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Ldv.  xli.  27. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  a  statue  of  Marsyas,  vel  -a,  Horat.  Sat.  i. 
6.  I20«  who  having  presumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at  singing,  and  be- 
ing vanquished,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv.  xtxvrii.  1 3.  Ovid.  Fast,  vi* 
707.  Hence  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  Sorum,  to  deter  unjust  iiti* 
gaots. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.    Julius  Caesar 
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added  another;  the  area  ofwhicjb  cost  H.  S^mUlies^  i.  c.  807,291/: 
13:4.  Sue*.  Jul.  26-  P/*».  xavL  15.  s.  24-  and  Augustas  a  third.  Id. 
MIX.  31 .  Hence  tbina  fora,  Ovid,  TrisL  iii.  12. 24.  Sentc^  «fc  Ira, 
ii.  9.  Triplex  forum  MartiaL  iii.  38.  4. 

Domitian  began  a  fourth  Forum,  which  was  finished  by  Neira,  and 
named  from  him,  FORUM  NERViE,  Suet.  Dom.  5.  called  also 
Transitorium,  because  it  served  as  a  convenient  passage  to  the  other 
three,  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  most  splendid  Forum  was  that  built  by  Trajan  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  spoils  be  had  taken  in  war,  Marcellm.  xvi.  6.  Gell.  xiii. 
23. 

There  were  also  various  FORA,  or  market-places,  where  certam 
commodities  were  sold^  thus,  Forum  BOARIUM,  the  ox  and  cow 
market,  Festm  ;  in  which  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bwH,  Tacit,  xii* 
24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  477.  Suariom, 
the  swine-market ;  PISCARIUM,  thefish-maricet-,  OLiTORiuM,ttie 
green-market ;,  Forum  Cupedinis,  where  pastry  and  confections 
were  ^old  ;  all  contiguous  to  one  another,  along  the  Tiber :  When 
joined  together,  called  MACELLUM,  from  one  Mhctllw,  whose 
house  had  stood  there,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Those  who  frequent- 
ed this  place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2.  25. 

V.  PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  most  splendid orna- 
ments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from  the  edifices 
to  which  they  were  annexed ;  as  Forticus  ConcorduB^  Jlpollims,  Qui- 
rini,  Herculis,  Thtatri.Circi,  Ampkitheatri,  &c.  or  from  the  builders 
of  them  ;  as  Porlicus  Pompeia,  Livia,  Octavia^fjigrippa,  &c.  used 
chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding  under  covert, ^OdW.  Art.  Am,  i.  67. 
Cic,  Dom.  44«     oee  p.  42S. 

In  Porticos,  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  sometimes  held, 
Jfppian  Bell.  civ.  ii  p.  500.  Here  also  those  who  sold  jewels,  pic- 
tures, or  the  like,  exposed  their  goods. 

Upon  a  sudden  shower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the  theatre, 
Vitruv,y.  9.  Soldiers  sometimes  had  their  tents  in  porticos,  Tacit. 
Hist.  i.  31.  There  authors  recited  their  works,  Juvenal,  i.  12.  phi- 
losophers used  to  dispute,  Cic.  Orat.  ii..20.  Propert.  ii.  33.  45.  par- 
ticularly the.  Stoics ;  whence  their  name,  (from  •^a,;>oHicta),becao8e 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  sect,  taught  his  scholars  in  a  portico  at 
Athens,  called  Poedle^  (•■•ixiXii,  varia^  picta^)  adorned  with  various 
pictures,  particularly  that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29. 
rers.  iii.  53.  Aep.  Milt.  6.  ,  So  Chrysippi  porticusj  the  school  of, 
Hoirat.  Sat,  ii.  3.  44.  See  p  370- 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  (pavimentaUe^)  Cic.*Dom.  44.  Q. , 
fr.  iii.  i.  supported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec.  Ep.  1 15.  and  adorned 
with  statues,  Ovid.  Fast.  v»  563.  Trist.  iii.  t.  59.  Propret.  ii.  23«{5« 
Su/et  Aug.  31. 

VI  C0LUMNJ2,  (^Xoi,  vel  (vaoi,)  columns  or  pillars  properly 
denote  the  props  or  supports,  (fulcra)  of  the  roof  ot  a  house,  or  oC 
the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depeuds,(co/tifnen;)  but  this 
term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or  supports  whatever,  espe- 
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cially  such  as  are  ornamental,  and  also  (o  those  structures  which 
support  nothing,  unless  perhaps  a  statue,  or  ^lobc,  or  the  like. 

A  principal  part  of  architecture  consists  m  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  form,  size,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  variously  denominated  from  the  five  different  orders 
of  architecture,  Doric ^  loniCy  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite,  u 
e.  composed  of  the  first  three. 

The  foot  of  a  column  is  called  the  base,  {basis,  Plin.  xxxvi.  23*  s. 
56.)  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  diameter  of  the 
column :  That  part  of  a  column  on  which  it  stands,  is  called  its  pedes- 
tal, {stylobdtes,  vel  -ta,)  the  top,  its  chapiter  or  capita],  [ttpisiylium, 
caput  vel  capitulum,)  and  the  straight  part,  its  shaft,  {scapus,) 

Various  pillars  were  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great  men,  and 
to  commemorate  illustrious  actions,  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  thus,  Columka 
^NEA,  a  hrazen  pillar,  on  which  a  league  with  the  Latins  was  written, 
Liv,  ii.  S3.  CoLUMNA  RosTRATA,  a  column  adorned  with  figures  of 
ships,  in  honour  of  Duilius,  in  the  Forum  ;  seep.  475.  of  white  mar- 
ble, SiL  vi.  663.  still  remaining  with  its  inscription;  another  in  the 
Capitol,  erected  by  M.  Fulvius,  the  Consul,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
Liv.  xlii.  S20.  in  honour  of  Caesar,  consisting  of  one  stone  of  Numidian 
marble,  near  twenty  feet  high,  Suet.  Jul.  86,  of  Galba,  Id.  G,  23. 

But  the  most  remarkable  columns  were  those  of  Trajan  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius. 

Trajan^s  pillar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum,  composed 
of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  so  curiously  cemented,  as 
to  seem  but  one.  Its  height  is  1^8  feet;  according  to  Eutropius, 
144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom ; 
and  ten  at  the  top.  It  has  in  the  inside  185  steps  for  ascending  to 
the  top,  and  forty  windows  for  the  admission  of  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrusted  with  marble,  on  which  are  repre- 
scinted  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  army,  particu- 
larly in  Dacia-  On  the  top  was  a  Colossus  of  Trajan,  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  sceptre,  *and  in  his  right,  an  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which 
his  ashes  were  put ;  but  Eutropius  affirms  his  ashes  were  deposited 
under  the  pillar,  viii.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  erected  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
death.  It  is  I7G  feet  high,  the  steps  of  his  ascent  )06,  the  windows 
56.  The  sculpture  and  other  ornaments  arc  much  of  the  same  kind 
with  those  of  Trajan's  pillar,  but  the  work  greatly  inlcrior. 

Both  these  pillars  are  standing,  and  justly  reckoned  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  instead  of  the 
statues  of  the  emperors,  caused  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  to  be  erected 
on  Trajan^s  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on  that  of  Antoninus* 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their  houses,  with 
pillars,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  &c.  Horat.  od*  ii.  18.  Juven.  vii.  182.  and 
placing  statues  between  fhem,  {in  itercolumniis,)  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19.  as 
in  temples,  Ov.  7m^  iii.  1.  61. 

A  tax  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  pillars,  called  Columnariuk, 
Cic.  Ah  xWu  6.  Cats.  B.  C,  iii.  28.  s.  32. 
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There  was  a  piilar  in  the  Forum,  called  Columna  Mania^  from  C* 
Maeniu8,  who  having  conquered  the  Anlijates,  A.  U.  417.  placed  the 
brazen  beaks  of  Ihcirships  on  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum^  from  which 
speeches  were  made  to  the  people  5  hence  called  ROSTRA  j  Set  p. 
75.  Ptiiu  xxxiv.  d»  s.  11. 

Near  this  pillar,  slaves  nnd  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts,  used 
to  be  punished,  Cic.  Cluent,  13.  Hence  insignificant  idle  per- 
BonSf  who  used  to  saunter  about  that  place,  were  called  Columna- 
nii,  Cic'  Farn^  viii.  9,  as  those  who  loitered  about  the  Rostra  and 
courts  of  justice  were  called  SubrostrAni,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.  and 
SuBBASiLiCARii,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2.  So,  comprehended  iuiha  J^urha 
forensiSf  or  plcbs  tirbana,  which  Cicero  often  mentions. 

VJI.  ARCUS  TRIUMPIIALES,  arches  erected  in  honour  of  il- 
lustrious generals,  who  had  gained  signal  victgrics  in  war,  Dio»  xlix. 
15.  li,  19.  liv.  8.  several  of  which  arc  still  standing.  They  were  at 
first  very  simple ;  buill  of  brick  or  hewn-stone ;  of  a  semicircular 
figure;  hence  called  Fornic£s  by  Cicero,  Verr.  i.  7.  ii.  63.  but  after- 
wards more  magnificent,  built  of  the  finest  marble,  of  a  square  figure, 
with  a  large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  sm^ll  ones  on  each 
side,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  and  various  inures  done  iu 
sculpture,  Ju7.  X.  J  36. 

From  the  vault  of  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  images  of 
victory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let  down,  they  put 
on  the  victor's  head  as  ho  passed  in  triumph.  This  magnificence 
began  under  the  first  emperors  ;  hence  Pliny  calls  itNovicicai  in- 

VENTUM,  XXXiv.  6^  S.   I  2. 

VIII.  TROPiEA,  trophies,  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory,  («  r^*^'cfvga;) 
erected  {posita  vel  sialuia)  usually  in  the  place  where  it  was  gained, 
and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscription,  Virg,  JEn,  xi. 
.5.  iii.  288.  Oviil  Art,  Amor.  ii.  744.  Tacxt.  Mn,  iu  22.  Curt.  vii. 
7.  viii.  I.  used  chiefly  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  for  a  trophy, 
decorated  (he  trunk  of  a  treq  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished enemy,  Slat.  Theb.  ii.  707.  Juv.  x.  J 33.  Those  who  erect- 
ed, metal  or  stone,  where  held  iu  detestation  by  the  other  states,  Cic. 
de  Invents  ii.  23.  nor  did  they  repair  a  trophy  when  it  decayed,  to 
intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  immortal,  Plutarch*  Qucsst, 
jRom,  36.  Diod.  Sic*  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  Florus  says, 
never  insulted  the  vanquished,  iii.  2.  They  called  any  monuments 
of  victory  by  that  name,  C/c.  Arch.  7.  Dom^  37.  Pis.  38.  Plin.pa' 
neg.  59.  Plin  not.  hist.  iii.  3.  s.  4.  20.  s.  24.  Thus  the  oak  tree, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the 
spoils  of  AcroD,  king  of  the  Ca^ninenses,  is  called  by  Plutarch 
TpoToiovi  by  Liv.  ferculum,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  passage, 
JTERETRUM.  TropoRum  is  also  put  by  the  poets  for  the  victory  itself, 
Horat.  od.  ii.  19.  Jiep.  Themist.  5.  or  the  spoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32. 

It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a  trophy,  as  having  been 
cotiseerated  to  the  gods  of  war.    Thus  Caesar  left  standing  the 
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trophi^  which  Pompey,  from  a  crimiDal  vanity,  had  erected  on  the  ' 
PyreneaD  mountains,  after  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Perpenna  in 
Spain,  Z>»o«  xlt*  ^4*  Strah,  iii.  p.  156.  and  that  of  Mithridates  over 
Triarius,  near  Ziela,  in  Pontus,  Id.  xYiu  48.  but  reared  opposite  to 
them  monuments  of  his  own  victories  ;  over  Afranius  and  Petretus 
in  the  former  place,  and  over  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  in 
the  latter,  Ifnd.  The  inscription  on  Caesar's  trophy  on  the  Alps  we 
have,  P/tn.  iii.  20.8.24.  Drusus  erected  troplries  near  the  Elbe,  forhia 
victories  over  the  Germans.  DioAv.  1.  Flor.  iv.  12.  23.  Ptolemy 
places  them  (m^cr  Candiiam  et  Lnppiarh),  ii.  1 1. 

There  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  still  re- 
maining at  Rome,  which  arc  supposed  by  some  to  be  those  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over  the  Cimbri 
and  Teuidni,  vel  -ef,  Suet.  Jul.  1 1 .  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  But  this 
seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 

IX.  AQU^DUCTUS.  See  p.  371 .  Some  of  them  brought  water 
to  Rome  from  more  than  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  supported 
on  arches,  in  some  places,  above  109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed 
above  another.  The  care  of  them  anciently  belonged  to  the  Ccn* 
sersand  £diles;  afterwards  certain  officers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Emperors,  called  Curatores  aqua  rum,  with  720 
men,  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two 
bod\es,(familitB  ;)  the  one  called  Publica,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260 ;  the  other  Pamilia  Casaris, 
of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Frontin,  de  Aquceduct. 

The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  water,  were  called 
Aquarii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6.  Aquaria  provincia,  is  supposed  to  mean 
the  charge  of  the  port  ofOstia,  Cic.  Vat.  6.  Mur.  8. 

A  person  who  examined  the  height  from  which  water  might  be 
brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin.  ep.  x-  50.  69.  the  instru^ 
ment  by  which  this  was  done.  Aquaria  libra,  Vitruv,  viii.  6.  hence 
locus  pari  librd  cum  iequore  maris  est,  of  the  same  height,  ColumelL 
viii.  17.  Omnes  ,aqu(B  diversA  in  trrbem  librA  perveniunt,  from  a  dif- 
ferent height,  Frontin.  i.  18.  So  lurres  ad  libram  factm^  of  a  pro- 
per height,  Cas.  B.  C  iii.  40.  Locus  ad  libdlam  (squus,  quite  level, 
Far.  de  R.  R.  i.  6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aqueduct  {libramtnium  aquts)  was  at  least  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (m  centenos  pedes  sicitici  minimum 
erit,)  Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31.  according  to  Vitruvius,  half  a  foot,  viii.  7. 
The  moderns  observe  nearly  that  mentioned  by  Pliny.  If  the  wa^ 
tcr  was  conveyed  under  ground,  there  were  openings  {lumina)  every 
240  feet,  {in  binos  actus ,)  Ibid. 

The  Curator  or proifectus  Off  uarum  w^s  invested  by  Augustus  with 
considerable  authority,  Suet.  Axig.  37.  attended  without  the  city  by 
two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  ah  architect,  secretaries,  &c.  Frori- 
tin.  hence,  under  the  late  emperors,  he  was  called  CoNSULAait 
AQOARUM,  /.  I.e.  de  Aquced. 

According  to  P.  Victor;  there  were  twenty  aquaeducts  in  Rotpe, 
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bat  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  wer^  named  ito^  the 
maker  of  them,  the  place  from  which  Ihe  ^ater  was  hnN^t,  or  from 
some  other  circonrntance  ;  thus  Aqua  Claudia^  *^fP^s  MsLrcia^  Ju- 
lia, Cia^na*  Felix^  Virgo,  (ve)  virgineus  liquor,  Ovid.  Pont*  i»  8. 
38.)  se  called,  because  a  young girl^poioted  out  certain  veins,  wbicti 
the  diggers  following,  found  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Framiin,  hut 
others  give  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  P/m.  xxxi.  3.  Cofsith- 
dor*  vii.  episi.  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv*  \4,  as  several  ^thiQcs 
were,  Stut  Aug.  42.  Dio*  xlviii.  3S.  xlix.  )4.  42. 

X.  CLOACA,  {a  CLUO  vel  conMio^  i*  e.  purgOt  FesU  Si  Plin.) 
sewers,  drains,  or  sinks,  for  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city  iato  the 
Xiber  ;  first  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Uv.  u  38.  extending  un* 
der  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches:  the  arches 
which  supported  the  streets  and  buildings  were  so  high  and  biYMd, 
that  a  wain  loaded  with  bay,  (vekis,  v*  -esfmni  largi  oaM^td^  mig^t 
go  below,  and  vessels  sail  in  them  :  Hence  Pliny  calls  them  optrum 
oimiium  dictu  maximum,  suffossis  montibus^  atqm  urbe  ptnsilij  $uAter» 
que  navigatdj  xxxvi.  13.  So  Strab.  v.  p.  225.  There  were  in  the 
streets,  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the  admission  of  dirty  wa* 
termor  any  other  filth,  HoraU  Sat.  iu  3*  942.  which  persons  were  ap* 
pointed  always  to  remove  and  also  to  keep  the  Cloacm  clean,*  PiiR. 
ep.x.  41.  This  was  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the 
gnSund,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied, 
Flin.  xxxvi.  16. 

The  principal  sewer,  with  which  the  rest  communicated,  was  call- 
ed CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Liv.  u 
56*  various  cloacos  were  afterwards  made,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  first  were  carried  through  the  streets,  (per  piibli- 
cum  ductal ;}  but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding  the  city,  af- 
ter it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  places  went  under  pri- 
vate houses,  Liv»  v.  55.  ' 

Under  the  republic,  the  Censors  had  the  charge  of  the  Cloaca,  but 
under  the  Emperors,  Cura tores  Cloacarum  were  appointed,  and 
a  tax  imposed  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  called  Cloacarium,  Ul- 
pian, 

XI.  VI£. — The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expense,  extending  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  southern  confines  of  Egypt. 

The  Carthaginians  are  said  first  to  have  -  paved  {stravisst)  their 
roads  with  stones  :  and  after  them,  the  Romanst  hidor.  xv.  16. 

The  first  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  {muniverunt^)  was  to 
Capua  ;  first  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  the  same  who 
bmh  the  first  aquceduct,A.  U.  441.  Liv>  ix.  29.  Eutrop.  ii.  4.  after- 
wards continued  to  Brundusium,  Horat.  ep.  i.  18.  20.  Sai.  u  5.  Td- 
cxL  Arm*  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  called 
ASGiNA  viARUM,  Stat.  Stflv.  ii.  2.  11.  paved  with  the  hardest  flint, 
so  firmly,  that  in  several  places  it  remains  '  entire  unto  this  day, 
above  2000  years  ;  so  broad,  that  two  carriages  mi^t  pass  one  an- 
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otber,  c<»inHNyy  howwer  not  eacMd^  Tbe  stones 

were  of 'diffiBrent  si2es^  Iroift  ood  to  &w^  feot  evetrj  way^  but  so art«» 
AiUy  joined,  tbtt  they  apfeaied  but  one  atone..  Thnre  were  tvro 
firola  btlow ;  the  ftcst  «fra<ui»  of  roii^h  stones  cemented  with  ax>r^ 
tar^'  and  the  second  of  grarel ;  the  whole  about  tbfee  feet  thiek« 

The  roads  were  so  raised  as  to  conMOtiand  a  prospect  of  the  ad** 
jaceat  coantiy.  Oi\  each  side  there  was  usuaUy  a  row  of  latger 
stones^  called  Makoinbs,  a  Httie  raised  for  foot  passengers  ;  hence 
the  roads  were  said  Maroinari,  Liv.  liv  27. 

Sometimca  leads  weie  on]y  ooi^ered  with  gravel,  {glartay  with 
a  foetf^th  of  stone  on  each  side^  Und. 

Angustas erected  a  gilt  ptUarin  the  jFonim,  called  MILLIARIUM 
AUREUM,  Pirn.  iii.  5.  Tadt.  Hist,  u  73.  SueU  0th.  6.  Dio.  liv.  8. 
where  all  tiie  military  ways  terminated)  Phd.^  mOaUa.p.  10€4. 
The  miles  however  were  reckoned  notfirom  it,  bat  from  the  gates  of 
the  city*  1.  154.  D.  is  V.  S.  along  all  the  roads,  to  the  iimits  of  the 
empire,  and  marked  on  stones ;  hence  LAPIS  is  put  tw  a  mile ;  thns, 
adtertium^  lapidem,  the.  same  with  iria  fnillufi passvum  ah  urbej  Piin* 
XV.  18.  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  At  smaller  distances,  there  were  stones  for 
travellers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  moimt  their 
liorses^,  PitilsrcA.  m  Orecc^  Seep.  187» 

The  public  w^ys  (PUBLICO  VIM)  were  named  either  from  the 
persona  who  first  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to  which  they  led  : 
thus,  VI A  APPIA,  and  near  it,  Via  NUMICIA,  which  also  led  to 
Brtrndusium* 

Via  AURELIA,  abngthe  coasts  of  Etmria ;  FLAMINIA,  to  Ari« 
mlnum  and  Aquileia ;  UASSIA,  in  the  middle  between  these  two, 
through  Etraria  to  Mntina,  Cic.  PhU.  xiu  9>.  Cal.  ii.  4.  JIMILIA, 
which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia,  Liv.  xxxIt.  2. 

Via  PRfiNESTLNA,  to  Praneste  ;  TRIBURTINA,  vel  TI- 
BURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS,  to  Ostia ;  Lao- 
RENTiNA,  to  latirenium,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  16.  Salarxa  ;  so  called,  because 
by  it  the  Sabines  carried  salt  from  the  sea,  Festus,  MartiaL  iv.  64. 
18.     Lativa,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLICiE,  vel  Militarbs,  cor- 
sidaresy^velfpratoria ^  as  among  the  Greeks,  /SUd'tXjxati,  i.  e.  regia; 
the  less  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE,  agraria,  vel  vidnaltSj  quia 
adagros  et  vicos  ducutU^  Ulpian. 

The  chaiig^  ^^  ^^  public  ways  was  intrasted  only  to  men  of  the 
highest  dignity,  Plin.  ep.  v.  1 5.  Augustus  himself  undertook  the- 
chai^  ot  Uie  roads  round  Rome,  and  appointed  two  men  of  Prsdto* 
rian  rank  to  pave  the  roads ;  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two 
lie  tors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  -were  cross-roads,  which  led  to  some 
less  noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like,  called  DIVERTI- 
CULA, Suet.  JVer.  48.  Plin.  31.  3.  s.  25.  Serv.  ad  Xn.  ix.  379. 
which  word  is  put  also  for  the  inns  along  the  public  roada,  Liv^  i.  5 1. 
Donat.  in  Ter.  Evn^  iv.  2.  7.  hence  for  a  digression  from  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  Liv.  ix.  17.  Juvenal,  xv.  72. 
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Bat  places  neftr  tbe  rotd  where  travellen  rested  (fud  ix^tti^tmi 
ad  rtquuacenAan),.  are  cottuoonly  called  DIVERSOkiA,  whether 
beioogiog  to  a  friend,  Hie  same  with  HospUuij  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  19.  or 

RQicbafied  on  parpose,  lb.  viuSd.  or  hired,  {mtriioria^)  then  proper- 
/  caUed.CAUPONA,'jHbrai;  €p.  t.  11.  12.  or  Ta'bbrnx  DivKRSoaiJK, 
PlatU.  True,  iiu  S.  ^9«  and  the  keeper,  {Instiior,)  of  such  a  place,  of 
an  inn  or  tayem^  CAUPO ;  those  who  went  to  it,  Di versorsb,  Ctc. 
iffpen*  i.  4.  Divin.  27.  Hence  oommorandi  natura  diverMoriwn  no- 
bis^  non  habitandi  dedU^  Id.  Sen.  33. 

In  later  times,  the  ions  or  stages  along  the  read  were  called  MAN- 
SIONES ;  commonly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  one 
another;  See  p.  314Aand  at  a  less*  distance,  places  (or  relays,  called 
MUTATIONES,  where  (he  public  couriers,  (pvblicicuhiores  vel  Ve- 
R£0Aaii,)  changed  horses. 

These  horses  were  kept  in  constant  readiness,  at  the* expense  of 
the  Emperor,  bat  could  only  be  used  by  those  employed  on  the  pub- 
lic service,  without  a  particular  permission,  notified  to  the  innkeep- 
ers by  a  diploma,  Pliq.  ep.  x.  14.  121 .  The  Romans  had  no  public 
posts,  as  we  hare. 

The  first  invention  of  public  couriers  is  ascribed  to  Cyras,  XenO' 
'  phon.  Cyrop,  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Huickmsoru  Augustus  first  tntroduc- 
ed  them  among  the  Romans,  SueU  Aug.  49.  Autarch.  GaUb.  But 
they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public  despatches,  or  to  con- 
vey political  intelligence,  P/m.  ep.  x.  130.  It  is  surprising  they 
were  not  sooner  used  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  private  com- 
munication. Lewis  XI.  first  established  them  in  France,  in  the  year 
1474  :  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  Charles  II.  anno  1660,  that  the 
post-office  was  settled  in  England  by  act  of  parliament,  Rapm.  vol. 
2.  632.  fol.  ed.  and  three  years  after  the  revenues  arising  from  ity 
when  settled  on  the  Duke  of  Yoil^,  amounted  only  to  30,000/.*  lb. 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepulchres ; 
See  p.  403. 

l*he  streets  of  the  city  were  also  called  VI^,  tbe  cross-streets. 
Vim  TRANSveasiE,  Cici  Verr.  iv.  63.  thus.  Via  sacra,  H<rtrat.  Sai.  i. 
9*  Nova,  Ovid^  Fast,  vi.  395.  &c.  paved  with  flint,  Juvenal,  iii.  370* 
yet  usually  dirty,  Id.  U7.  Mart.  vii.  60.  6.  v.  33.  6. 
t  The  Roman  ways  were  sometimes  dug  through  mountains,  as  the 
grotto  of  Puzzoli^  Ctypta  Putfolana^  between  Puledli  and  Naples ; 
and  carried  over  the  broadest  rivers  by  bridges,  (hence /acer^ponlem 
enfluvio  ;  fiuviumptnUerejungere,  vel  committere  ^poniemfiveoioimpo'- 
nere^  indere  vel  injicere,) 

The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number:  1.  Pons 
SUBLICIUS,  vei  Mmilius^  so  called,  because  first  made  of  wood, 
(from  sublicas^  stakes,  £av.  i.  33.)  and  afterwards  of  stone,  by  MxtA- 
lius  Lepidus  ;  some  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aventine ;  t.  Pons  FABRICIIIS,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  the  Tiber, 
{insula,)  first  built  of  stone,  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CES- 
TIUS,  which  led  from  the  island  :  4.  SENATORIUS.  vel  Palaiinus. 
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near  Mount  Palatine  ^  ^ome  arches  of  it  are  still  standing :  5.  Pons 
JANICULI,  vel  -aris,  so  named,  becanse  it  led  to  the  Janicnlum; 
still  standing :  6.  Pons  TRIUMPH ALIS,  which  those  who  triumph- 
ed passed  in  going  to  the  Capitol ;  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it  remain  : 
7.  Pons  £L1US,  built  by  Miius  Hadrianus ;  still  standing ;  the  larg- 
est and  most  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome:  8.  Pons  MILVIUS,  without 
the  city  ;  now  called  Ponte  n^oili. 

There  are  several  bridges  on  the  Anio  or  Teverone :  the  most  con- 
aiderable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  so  called,  because  rebuilt  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  after  it  ^had  been  destroyed  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis.  which  joined  two  moun- 
tains, near  Narnia,  or  Nami,  over  the  river  Nar,  built  by  Augustus,  of 
stupendous  height  and  size :  vestiges  of  it  still  remain  ;  one  arch  en- 
tire, above  100  feet  high,  and  J  50  feet  wide. 

But  the  most  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of  Trajan  over 
the  Danube;  raised  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  stone,  150  feet 
from  the  foundation,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  extending  in  length  about  a  mile.  But  this  stupend- 
ous work  was  denlolished  by  the  succeeding  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  ordered  the  upper  part  and  the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under 
pretext  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a  passage  to  the  Barbarians, 
if  they  should  become  masters  of  it ;  Dio.  Iviii.  ]  3.  but  in  reality,  as 
€ome  writers  say,  through  envy  ;  because  he  despaired  of  being  able 
to  raise  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still 
standing. 

There  was  a  bridge  at  Nismes  (J^emausum^)  in  France,  which  sup- 
ported an  aquasduct  over  the  river  Garden,  consisting  of  three  rows 
of  arches  ;  several  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and  are  esteemed 
one  of  the  moat  elegant  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence.  The 
fitones  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  long ; 
said  to  have  been  joined  together,  without  cement  by  ligaments^  of 
iron.  The  first  row  of  arches  was  438  feet  long  ;  the  second,  746  ; 
the  third  and  highest,  605  ;  the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water, 
182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a  noble  bridge  was  built  over  the  Tagus  or 
Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ;  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It 
consistedjof  six  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each,  and  some  of  them  200 
feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in  length' 660  feet. 

The  largest  single  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  the  river  Elaver, 
or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veUris  Brivatis^  near  the  city  Bri- 
oude,  in  Aveigne,  from  Briva,  the  name  of  a  bridge  among  the  an- 
eient  Gauls.  The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  195 
feet    The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet  high  above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  most  famous  was  that  of  Cassar  over 
the  Rhine,  constructed  of  wood,  Cces.  B,  G.  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  ipade  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined  to  one 
anofher,  Qbs*  JB.  G.  i.  12.  viii,  14.  Flor,  iii.  5.  and  sometimes  of 
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emfty  casks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodian.  riiu  Zozim.  in.  Lucatu 
iv*  490.  as  the  Greeks,  Xenoph.  C^r.  iii. 

LIMFTS  of  the  EMPIRE. 

Thb  limits  which  Augustus  set  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  bis 
testament  advised  his  successors  not  to  go  bejond,  Tacit*  Ann,  i.  1  \\ 
Dio.  Wu  33.  &L  41.  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  the 
Euphrates-  on  the  east ;  on  the  north,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Mount  AUas ;  including  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without 
foundation  called  Rbrum  domini,  Virg.  JEn*  i.  282.  and  Rome,  Lux 

oasis  ^KRRARUlf,  ATqU£  AEX  OMNIUM  <}ENTIUM,  Cic.  CaU  iv.  6.  TeR- 
RARUM  DBA  »SNTIUM<IUE  RomO,  CUI  PAR  EST  NIHIL,  ST  NIHIL  SBCUM- 

SUM,  Mart*  xii.  8.  Caput  orbis  terrarcm,  Iav*  1. 16.  xxi.  30.  Ca* 
PUT  rerum,  TaciU  hist.  ii.  32.  Liv.  u  45.  Domina  Roma,  HoraL  od. 
iv.  14.  44.  Princbps  urbium.  Id.  iii*  13.  Rboia,  £;>•  i.  ,7.  44*  Pul- 

CHBRRIMA  RERUM,   FtVg.  6«  11.  d34,      MaXIMA  RERUM,  JEu*  Tti«  602» 

Seel  qua  dt  stpUm  iotum  circumspicit  orbem  tnontibus,  imperii  Roma 
BBUMQUE,  (i.  e.  prmcipum  v.  imperatarum)  locus,  Ovid.  Ttist.  i.  4. 
69.  Dumque  suis  victrix  omnem  dt  montilms  orbem  protpidei  dam" 
itifti,  Marti  A  Roma,  legar^  ib.  ii,  7.  51.  Caput  mundi  rrrum^ub  po- 
TBSTAs,  Lucan.  ii.  136.  S^em  urbs  altajugis  toto  qujb  prssidet 
ORBi,  Propttt.  iii.  It.  57. 

r  Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Augustus,  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  subdued  Dacia,  north  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Eu^rpp. 
viii.  2.  The  south  of  Britain  was  reduced  by  Ostorius  under  Clau- 
dius, and  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  ^th  of  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola,  under  Domitian,  Tiicii.  Agric,  23.  But 
what  is  remarkable,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  althov^  exerted 
to  the  utmost  under  Severus,  one  of  its  most  warlike  princes,  could 
not  totally  subdue  the  nations  of  the  Caledonians,  whose  inTincible 
ferocihrin  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morti  pbctora  liber  je,  Hb- 
rat.  od.  iv.  14.  18.)  at  last  obliged  that  emperor,  after  granting  them 
peace,  to  spend  near  two  years  in  building,  with  incredible  labour, 
a  wall  of  solid  stone,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts 
and  towers,  at  proper  distances,  and  a  rampart  and  ditch,  from  the 
Solway  frith,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  abovje  sixty-eight  mites,  to  re- 
press their  inroads.* 

The  wall  of  Sevenis  is  called  by  some  murus,  and  by  others  val* 
LUM.  Spartianus  says  it  was  80  miles  long,  in  vita  Server!^  1 8.  &  SS.'Eu- 
tropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viti.  19.  iSee  also  Victor.  Epist.  xx*  4. 
Orositts,  vii.  17.  Herodian.  tii.  48.  Beda,  Hist.  i.  5.  Cassiodoras, 
Ckronicon*  Cambden,  p.  607.  edit.  1 594.  Gordon's  Itinerary,  c.  7. — 
9.  j9.  65. — 93.  Grough's  translation  of  Cambden,  v.  iii.  p.  21 1. 

^  Severusi  in  penetrating  this  conntry,  is  said  to  have  tost  no  leas  Uian  fifty  ifami- 
sand  men,  (jrwrt  fAv^n^M  ^a(,)  -Dto.  I,  Ixxvi.  e-  13— Mr.  home  mast  have  over- 
looked this  fact,  when  he  says,  that  (he  Romans  entertained  a  contempt  for  Caledo- 
nia, But.  of  Bnglmiy  MoL  1.  p.  10.  Svo.  edf/. 
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Page 

Mandata  190 

Manea  402, 404 

Mangonea  41 

Manipnlai  309 

Maosio  314, 478 

MaoaleatQs  349 

Manumiisio  45 

Mauum  cooserere  197 

Manos  in  jectio  ib, 

Mappa  et  mantile  369 

Marga  445 

Margaritae  54, 357 

Marginari  474 

Maritajre  ordinea  132 

Marsupium  349 

Maatigia  43 

Matroaae  387 

ManBoleuin  408 

Medimnaa  422 

Medicare  fugo  436 

Mediaatinus  42 

Membraoa  424 

Menaae  367 

Mephitis  245 

Mercenarii  42 

Meranda  364 

Metae  288 

Metatoraa  313 

Metropolis  133 

Militarea  tribuni  94 

Miliarium  447 

— —  anreum  ib. 

Mimas  302 

MiDa  417 

Miuiatri  271,377 

Mirmillones  293 

Miaaio  hooesta  331 

ignominiosa ,  Sus.    33 1 


4S5 


P«gc 

291,470 
340 


Naomacbia 

Natoaa 

Naralea  aocii  t6. 

Navis  magiater  203 

—  ezercitor  t^.' 
Navieularium  facere  341 
NaTalia  340, 344 
Naves  satiles  247 
actaarise                 336 

—  caudicarisB  335 
Libui-o«,  &c.         837 

loogse  et  onerariae  335 


339 

341 

49,  183 

37 

38 

8L 

420 

380 

153, 427, 430 

153, 162 


tectas 

Navarchi 

Nexi 

Nobiles  &  Novi 

Nomen 

NomeDclator 

Noaiina  f&cere 

Nonae 

Notarii 

Notae 

Norae  tabulae  50 

Noyalis,  v.  -e  359 

No  veils  192 

Noveodiale  407 

Nobere  390 

Nacep  spargere  392 

NubilariuiB  371 

Nommue  413 

Nummularii  419 

NuDtiatio  84 

Nuncopatio  testamenti     59 


O 


Misans 

Micare  digitis 

vTitrae 

Mittere  mappam 

Modius 

Moneta 

Monilia 

MoQopodiam  ' 

Morbis  comitialis 

Mors 

MoveH  e  senata 

— -  e  triba 

Mulcta 

Mali  Mariana 

Mulio 

Miilsum 

Maltatitiain  argentom 

Mados  muliebris 

Maneraritts 

Maoicipia 

Munas  gladiatorium 

Masae 

Museam 

Maatam 

Naenia 

Nardam 

Naalceras 


N 


289 
384 
356 
289 
422 
414 
357 
386 
84 
229,242 
27 
116 
228 
456 
464 
375 
128 
355 
293 
47,70 
292 
240 
431 
380 

400 
375 
341 


Naodiues 
Nuptiae 
NymphsB 
Nymphaeom 

Oba&rati 

Obnunciare 

Oholas 

Obrussa 

OHstngtUa 

Ocreae 

Octophoros 

Odeum 

Officium 

Q^Dopolium 

Ofiicina 

Onus  oiilitam 

Opera  una.  Sic, 

Opistograpbus 

Optunatea 

Optiones 

Oraculum 

Oram  solvere 

Orchestra 

Orciai  senatores 

Ordines  remorum 

Oscines 

Ostia 

Ostiarina 

Ostracismns 

Ova 

Ovatio 

Ovile 


80,  174,880 

387,391 

238,245 

470 


49 

84 
397,  414 
414 
458 
310 
437 
470 
103,390 
379 
431 
317 
448 
426 

37 

312 

256 

•840 

18,305 

45 
336 
83,254 
344 
434 
226 
288 
328 

86 


^  \ 


/ 


4S6 


PakDgtt 
Mestra 
Balatium 

Pales 

paiaia 

palmus 

palinueatos 

Palla 

PaUadiuni 

PaladamsDtam 

Palui,  Y.  -aria 

Palare  yitM 

pancratiaite 

Pandectae 

Paotheoo 

Pantomimi 

Papyroa 

Paraiaoga 

Parapb«-Da 

Paresemoa 

ParentaUa 

Parricidae 

Partes  naTu 

Partiarii 

Pa»U8 

Patabalam 
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49,487 

66»7« 

043 

SQ1«470 
466 
45L 
246 
13«284 
421 
434 
346 
235 
313 

317,369 
464 
470 
191 
271,440,468 
302 
424 
421 
887 
337 
407 

171,233 
338 
444 
421 
166 


Pagt 
354 
437 

43 
433 
172 
460 
303 
91, 157, 163 

35 


Patrea  Binorum  at  aajo- 

rom  gaatiam  14 

— —  Conicripti  16 

Pairicii  14 

Patrimi  k  matrimi        386 


36,221 
342 
441 
64 
436 
143 
43,61 
411 


Patroai 

Paonriot 

PaTimenta 

Paouarios 

Pectoo 

Peeulatui 

Peeuliaoi 

Paeania 

Padanei  jodiees 

Pedarii  tenalores 

Pedes  7eloram 

Pei^mmte 

Penates 

Pentathlom 

PennU 

Perduellio 

Pere^ni 

Pereamena 

Periscelis 

Perones 

Peraes  at  libram 

Pereaptorium  edietom  1 1 1 

Pes  421 

Petasas  356 

PeUvriitae  302 

Petttor  193 

Petorritam  460 

Pharos  344 

PSU  969 

PUani  309 

Pilentun  .         459 


210 

25 

S39 

295 

243 

290 

.351 

79 

48,73 

424 

352 

353 

51,59 


Pilaus 

Pfnatbeca 

Ptitrinum 

NtUcia 

Pla^iarii 

PUustrum 

PlausQs 

Plebiscite 

Plebs 

Pleiades  464 

Platei  W 

Porooleta  456 

Pocula   -  381 

Podium  294 

P(Bo»  militares  329 

PolUcem  premere  et  yer- 

tere  296 

Pollinctores  396 

Pomaerium  71, 467 

Pomona  245 

Pondo  416 

Pontes  87, 180^  479 

Pontifex  Maximus         248 
Ponlifices       ,  247 

Popae  271, 273 

Poppaeanom  »  356 

Populares  37 

PopuH  Fundi 
Populiscita 
Porca 
Porta 

Portae  castronim 
—  -—^Romae 
Porticos 
Purtiscttlus 
Portitor 
Portorium 
Port  us 
Posca 
Posticnm 
Postliminium 
Postulationes 
Potestas 

Potitii  et  Pinarii 
Praefectus  annonae 
■  aquarum 

■ —  Celerum 

■^-  elassis 
— —  mill  tana  aerarii 
Praefectus  momm 
— —  praetorio 

'     »   vigilum 
Urbi,  &c 


Pagi 
Praenomen  38 

Praeh)g;alira  85 

Prmetores  96, 99, 108 

Praetoru  108 

Praetorianonim  oiitra  467 
Praetorium  314 

Praevaricatio  227, 447 

Ifrandiou)  364 

PraU  '  450 

Prelum  379 

Priapus  242 

Priooeps  seotentiae  25 

Prittceps  JuTentatis         36 

Senatua  16, 148 

Principea  309 

Prineipia  314 

Principium  75 

Priirati  44, 25t 

Privilegia  32, 191 

Procnratorea  209,221,445 
Procesaua  Conaulads      103 


Praeceptor 

Praeoinctna 

Praeconea 

Praedea 

Praedia  libera,  &c. 

— -—  uvbana 

-— -  censui  oeoaeudo 


57 
,167 
447 

71 

314 

467 

370, 472 

342 

64,246 

4b. 
841 
330 
436 

66 
193 
75,96 
266 
133 
475 

99 
133 

ib. 
119 
132 
134 
131 
427 
349 
154 
64,215 

54 

ib. 


Proletarii 
Promulais 

<llipagaacula 

Pooreta 

Proscenium 

Proicriptio 

ProTinoiae 

Provocatio 

Psilothrum 

Poblicani 

Pugillares 

PuUarius 

Pulmentum 

^ulpitnm 


78,91 
375 
452 
339 
342 
305 
170 
69, 103, 144 
49,12a 
362, 

34,64 
427 
254 
365 
305 


^uipitnm  ,    JVJ 

'^unctimpetere  et  ceBim296 


^upee 

Purpura 

Pateal 

Pyra 

Pyrriche 


Q 


392 
358 
210 
403 

265 


Quadri|;iae  4$^ 

Quadrigati  4IU 

(iuadruplatores  21^ 

Quaeaitoretf  113,24^ 

Quaestio  113,199,222 
<^a«stiones,4ce.  113,28,217 
i^uestorium  ItS!,  314 

Qusstorii  108 

Qntestores  128, 214, 217 
Quinarius  413, 416 

Questorea  candidati  13Q 
— —  palati  »*• 

Quatuoryiri  fialea  ib» 

Qninquatrua  ^^    S84 

Quinqueviri  meiMarii  138 
Quincunx  319, 336 


Praefeeti 
Praefeoturae 
Praeficae 
Praemia  militaria 
Praepetea 


(Iniudeoemviii 
Quinqueremes 
Qnintana 
Quirinalia  noai 
Qairinua 
Qttiritare 
83,  254  QuiriUrium 


116 

312 

73 

460 


259 
337 
314 
465 
244 
49 
58 


I 
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R 

P'ge 

BcariBcatio 

'':g 

Rabttla 

211  Sceaa 

804 

Radii 

461  Scribe 

194,153 

Radiiii 

436  Scrioiuv 

4^ 

Ramnenses 

33,89  Scriptaduodecftn 

S83 

Raptna 

204  Scripttira 

•«4,'«9 

Ratioeiftatoras 

430  Scriptihiriiis 

-64 

Ratiti  nuouBi 

413  Scribere  nummos 

^^20 

R^cuperatoras 

207  Seutula 

,433 

Rodemptores 

117,200  Soutum 

*to 

Referre  ad  Senatum        31  Sectatortt 

172 

Rc^ones  urbis 

433, 466  Sactio  at  sectoral 

49 

Regifagiam 

102  Securis  dolabtata 

446 

^Relegmtio 

66  Seges 

448 

Ramaooipatio 

394.Sege8tre 

367 

Rami 

S38  Segmeotum 

357 

^Rispetands 

143  Sella 

457 

R«plicatio 

•262 curulis 

97,459 

Repotia 

392  Stonones 

tu 

,R«padiaia 

389  Bententia  maxime 

frequms 

R^cripta 

32,190 

26 

K«9piibUcaBatpritatn    53'Seniorei 

77 

19 

porala* 

f6.  Senatas 

14 

—- ^  tacrae  et  profans     $2 legitimvis 

20 

Restibilifl  agar 

447,454  Seuatua  oonsultum 

«2,26 

Ratiarii 

^il93  Sentina 

338 

Ratinacala 

340  Sepelire 

398 

Raaa 

82  Sepes 

450 

'RezsacroraiB 

263  Septemtrio 

461 

Rbeda 

460  SeptemTiri  epulonum    261 

'  Riciniam 

347  ISeptam 

86 

'  Ridimicala 

340  depalchra        403, 405, 409 

Rogatio 

215  Sequestres 

82 

Rogatoraa 

88  Sere 

434 

Rogarel6g«m,&c. 

ib,  Sericavestii 

367 

;  Rogas 

403  Serra 

323 

'  Romania 

73  Seryiias 

229 

Rostra               75, 339,  474  Seryitutes 

54 

Rubrilsa          191 

,356,427  Saatertium 

416 

Rudiarit 

297  Sestertius        413,  4J5,  416 

Runcatio 

448  S^xageuarii 

87, 146 

S 

Sibylliai  libn 

259 

Saborra 

340STcarii 

113,171 

Saccus 

379  Sigle 

162 

Sacer 

89,  122  Sigma 

367 

Sacrosanoti 

120, 127  Sigua 

8^0 

Sacrameotam 

199,  80^  SigDiferi 

312 

Sagittarii 

310  Signum  pugne 

321 

Sagam 

313,  352  Silicernium 

407 

Sal  et  salinum 

3T3  Silentium 

83 

Salicas  . 

449  Suegmata 

356 

Salii    - 

264  Socci 

853 

Salatatores 

17^  Sodalas  Titii 

263 

Sandapila 

399  Sol 

242 

Sarcophagus 
Sarocnatio 

406  Solaria 

282,489 

448  Soles 

352,  353 

Saroalam 

446  Solidus 

414 

Saracum 

460  Solum 

368 

Satio 

448  Sordida  yestit 

216 

SaUsdara 

199  Sors 

419 

Satora  lax 

89  Sdrim 

257,384 

Saturnalia 

286,J347  Sortitio 

85,221 

Satyne 

298  Spectio 

84 

Soalmus 

338  Specularia 

441 

Soaoma 

447  Speculatorea 

817 

Scandals 

431  Speculum 

355 

Scaput 

424  Spinther 

357 

Page 
Splenium  'SoiB 

Spheristerium  ^t^ 

Spolia  opima  825 

S^Uarinm  -296 

Spondite  370 

SpoBsio  'l^t#2 

SpoiMores  Si  5 

Spottsiit  &  aponsalia      S89 
SpoH^la  78, 348 

Sportule  879 

SUdia  470 

Stadium  421 

Stamen  436 

Stationes  316 

Sterquilinium  445 

Stibadnrin  367 

Stigmttiai  43 

Stilus  4fi5,427 

Stimulus  463 

Stipeodiarii  69 

Stips  4112 

Stipulatio        197,901,889 
Stipulator  &  astipulator  200 

' S3 

346 
452 
367 
451 
58,412 
447 
fi72 
867 
82 
46,  1 12 
116 
219 
321 
222 
436 
861 
450 
852 
371 

406 

447,453 

78 

389 

273 

453 

245 

860 

ib. 

201,427 

847,-^2 

427{430 

481 

88,^5 

^5 


Strllicidium 

Stola 

Stoloues 

Stragula  yestis 

Stramen 

Strebe 

Strigare 

Strigilis 

Strophium 

Suasor  legis  • 

Subsellia 

Subscriptio  censorja 

Subscriptores 

Subsignani 

Subsortiri  judicem 

Subtemen 

Snbueula 

Suobolare 

Sudarium 

Sudatoria 

Suffitio 

Sulci 

Soovefaurilia 

Suppara 

Sapplicatio 

SurooU" 

Sylvan us 

Symbolum 

Symbolum  diire 

Syngl^pha 

Synthesis 

T 

Tkbellariui 

Tabema 

Ttibemacnlum 

Tabliuun 

l*abale 

aocepti  k-wpmn  419 
noyae  40, HH 

Tabularium  28 

TabnlaU  55 

Talcntani  414 

Tali  883 

Talio  229 

Tarpeiai  465 
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Pave 

page 

p 

Tatienaes 

38,  89  Trinum  Nnndmam  80,  'iBO  Vehes 

400 

Terminufl 

245  Tripodium 

83  Vebioula 

456 

Ttgale 

439  Tripus 

261  Vela 

338 

Tela 

436  Triticam 

449  Velitee 

310 

TempestiTam  convi?^    363  Triumphus 

325  Vellum 

424 

Templa 

255  Triumviri  capiUles        130  Venalitii 

41 

TeruDcios 

412  _-  mensarii,  Lc,      139  Venatio 

291 

TeMiella 

441,453              epulooes 

261  Veoti 

455 

T«SMra 

316, 374            ■  monetales 

131  Ventilabram 

45t 

hospitalitatis 

ifc.  Verbera 

229 

Tesseram  coofring^i 

sre      t^.  — —  reipnbUeae  consti-    Vets^iliae 

464 

Tessera 

383         tttendae 

95,  138  Vemae 

42 

Teits 

380  Trochus  Sl  Turbo 

370  Ver  Sacrum 

272 

Tcsumentam 

58  Tropaea 

474  Versuram  facere 

420 

Testes 

223  Tuba 

317  Vertigo 

45 

Testimoaium  denanciare  ib-  Tumultas 

307  Vervactun 

447 

Testadioes 

331,333  rumului  ioaois 

395.  409  VespilloMi 

399 

Textores 

435  Tumca 

849  Ve«Us  variae 

358 

Thalamegi 

337 pMmata 

350  Vestihulam 

397,483 

Tbeatram 

303 recU 

ib.  Vestii  serTilii 

368 

Theosa 

459  Tunicata 

ib.  Veto 

22,121 

Thermae 

371  Turma 

33  VexUlum 

320»324 

Tbolas 

440  Turres 

332  VexilUrii 

381 

ThraDite 

336  Tutela 

337  Via 

54 

Tibie 

301  legitima 

62  Viae 

476 

Tibialia 

352  Tutores 

318 

Tirociaiam 

348  Tympanum 

461  eastroram 

315 

Tirones 

ib.                     V 

Viaticum 

140 

Titulas              39, 

381, 409  Udones 

353  Viatores 

19,136 

Toga 

345  Umbilicus 

426  Vicesima 

65 

pexa 

346  Ultrotributa 

117  Vicioriati  nuDimi 

418 

^ 

— — -  praetexta 

347  Umbo 

345  Vicarius  lervi 

44 

—  palia    ,  " 

ib.  Umbrae 

366  Videtur  feciase 

225 

—  virilis 

348  Uncia                62,  410, 419  Villa  et  vniicus 

441,444 

Tollere  libuDi 

60  Unguenta 

373  Viminalis  mons 

466 

Tomentum 

367  Uoguentarins 

372  Vinaceus  adnui 

454 

Toasores 

362  Univira 

395  Vincnla 

228 

Topiarii 

443  Urbes 

71  Vindemia 

454 

Topiariam  facere 

ib.  Urna 

405  Vindex^  v  expromissor     49 

Torcular 

379  Ursa  major 

461  Vindicatio,  &c 

196,  198 

Toreumata  , 

381  Usucaptio 

54  VindieU 

45 

Torus  et  -al 

367  Usura 

418  Vineae 

333,455 

Trabea 

98, 254  Usurpatio 

56  Virgines  VesUUs 

267 

Traha 

451  Usus 

385  Visceratio 

275,407 

Trama 

437  Unusfructus 

58  Vitrea  specuUria 

441 

TraQ»latitia  edicta  109,  142  UU  rogas 

87  Vittee 

355 

Traturectio  equitum       34  Utres 

380  Vivaria 

291,442 

'  Tragaediae 

300  Ura 

454  Viviradiees 

452 

Triarii 

309  Uxor 

391  Volones 

48 

Tribunal 

111                       V 

VolseUae 

356,362 

Tribttia 

451  Vacatio  militiae 

306  Volumen 

426 

Tribunus  Celeram 

_99  Vacantia  bona 

74  Vomitoria 

295 

Tribuai  comitiati,  &c.    167  Vaeaua 

245  Vomunt  ut  edant 

378 

— —  militaris   94, 

138,311  Vades 

195,  215  VoU 

272 

lattclarii 

31 1, 350  VaUum 

314                      X 

— —  militares 

94, 167  Valvae 

434  Xenia 

58,384 

—  legionarii 

13, 166  Vale 

430  Xystns 

290,470 

—  plebia 

120  Vasarium 

140                      Z 

Tribos 

90  Vaticanus 

466  Zeta 

439 

IVibnta 

64  Vectig^ales 

69  Zona 

390 

Tricliuiam 

365  Vectigalia 

64Zotheca 

438 

TrUix 

437  Vectores 

464 
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PROPER  NAMES  AND  THINGS. 


ACCUSER,  10  •  crimioml  trial    Page  819 
Actions,  real,  196,  perMoal,  200;   penal, 
903;  mizt  206 

Admiral,  of  the  fleet  133 

Advocates,  sometimes  hired  persons  to  ap- 
plaud them  while  speaking;  210 
.^Idiles,  plebeian  and  carule  126 
-^oTP^  prediction  concerning:,  232 ;  iE^p- 
tian  year                                            279 
^lios  Catus,  why  called  wise  73 
^neas,  the  names  of                             S44 
^olus,  god  of  the  winds                      246 
^»calapias,  worshipped                       240 
Affronts,  panished                                 205 
Agriculture,  encouraged                       443 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Augustus,  147; 
builds  the  Pantheon,  271, 468;  and  the 
harbour  of  Mitenum^  341  ;  constructs 
pillars  in  the  Circus^  288  ;  and  several 
aqusedncts                                           473 
Allies,  forces  of,  how  rained  and  supported, 
308;  where  posted,  312  ;  in  tho  camp, 
and  why,3l5;on  march,  317;  and  in 
battle                                                 319 
Altars,  277 ;  a  place  of  refuge               ib. 
Almathaea,  the  sybil                               259 
Ambustos,  his  daughters  occasion  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  government     103 
Animals,  how  yoked,  458;  and  driven  4G3 
AnnaU,  how  composed                          250 
Annalis,  L.  Villiu?,  proposes  a  law  to  regu- 
late the  age  for  enjoying  offices           97 
Autonius,  C.  expelled  from  the  senate    17 
Antonius,  M.  blamed  for  his  m&rriag3, 388, 
offers  a  crown  to  Cssar,  249,  266 ;  his 
profusion                                           417 
Apicins,  his  luxury  and  death                 ib. 
A()ol]o,  names  of                                    240 
Appeal,  liberty  of                           100,  213 
Aqusdncts,                                     371, 475 
Arches,  triumphal                                   474 
Assemblies  of  the  people,  74 ;  by  Curiae 


Censor,  119;  imrelted  with  the  Triba- 
nitian  power,  126 ;  rejects  the  dictator- 
ship, 130  s  consults  with  Agrippa  and 
Msecenft  about  resigning  his  power, 
147  ;  makes  a  new  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces, 144 ;  and  first  appoints  salaries 
to  the  provincial  magistrates,  140,  270; 
his  descendatits  might  have  long  enjoy- 
ed the  sovereignty,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  wisdom  to  impose  on  himself  and 
successors  proper  restraints  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  147 ;  artfully  establish- 
es his  authority,  148 ;  titles  conferred 
on  him,  148  ;  power  granted  to  him, 
150  ;  altars  erected  to  him,  151  ;  vows 
made  for  his  safety,  ib. ;  rules  at  first 
with  great  moderation,  152  :  gradually 
enlarges  his  power,  ib. ;  so  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans,  that  they  never 
after  mad^  any  joint  effort  to  recover 
their  liberty,  ib. ;  allows  only  particu- 
lar persons  to  answer  on  questions  of 
law,  and  obliges  the  judges  to  follow 
their  opinion,  164 ;  changes  the  mode 
of  enacting  laws,  !90 ;  assumes  the 
office  of  Ponlifez  Marimuiy  25 1 ;  his 
superstition,  272 ;  the  month  August 
called  from  his  name,  and  why,  278  ; 
this  said  to  be  done  by  an  order  of  the* 
people,  148  ;  ii'estricts  the  liaense  of  di- 
vorces, 393  ;  stations  fleets  in  different 
places,  341 ;  his  ring,  355  ;  wears  seve- 
ral tunics,  350  ;  did  not  shave  till  twen- 
ty-five, 361  ;  sometimes  clipped  his' 
beard,  and  sometimes  shaved,  362  ;  the 
sum  he  received  in  legacies,  416  ;  a  ci- 
vic crown  and  two  laurel  branches  set 
up  before  his  gate,  324,  434 ;  puts  to 
death  some  who  refused  to  enlist,  306  ; 
refuses  the  title  oiDomin^u^  427 ;  adorns 
Rome,  432  ;  his  vanity  on  recovering 
from  the  Parthians  the  .spoils  taken  from 
Crassus,  468 ;  his  death,  147  ;  his 
tomb  408 

82 


90 ;  by  centuries,  76 ;   by  tribes,  89 ; 
broken  off  by  what,  84 ;  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  assemblies  by  centuries,  84 ;  by  Auspices,  manoer  of  taking 
tribes,  91;  JVocfuma/ •4jiemA/«ei  prohi-  B 
bited                                                  173  Bachelors,  punishment  of                     182 
Ashes  and  bones  of  the  daad,  how  gathered,  Bacchus,  284 ;  his  orgies,  ib,  festival  of  284 


405 ;  and  deposited 
Aasian  stone,  coffins  of 
Athletic  Games 
Auction,  form  of 
Aogurf, 


ib.  Badges  of  the  senators,  18  ;  E^uite*,  33 ; 

406  kings,  98  ;  Consuls,  99  ;  Pretor,  111 ; 

291  and  Emperon                                   162 

57  Bail,  form  of                                       195 

-259  Ball,  game  oC  389  ;  of  four  kinds         t6. 

Augustus  relbrms  the  senate,  18 ;  limits  the  Barbers,  first  introduced  from  Sicily    361 

time  of  its  meeting,  20 ;  regulates  the  Baths  of  diflferent  kinds,  369  ;  first  built, 

Ceint/ta,  93 ;  gives  bis  vote  as  an  ordi-  371 ;  parts  of,  t6.  time  mnd  manner  of 

nary  citizen,  94 ;  becomes  matter  of  the  bathing                                            271 

empire,  139*  146 ;  deelinei  the  title  of  Be«rd,  hovr  fl1u?f»                            361 

62 
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Belt,  or  girdle,  when  used                    349  1 15 ;  their  po  wer,  1 17, 119  ;  (]iacoatiiin> 

Bears,  constellation  of                           461  ed  under  the  emperors                       119 

Bibulns,  weak  condnct  of                     175  Censorinos,  whence  called                     ib. 

Bonds,  used  in  all  important  contracts  199  Centurion,  badge  of                             311 

—— -exchanged  between  Aaguatus  and  Cerberus                                               346 

Antony,  &c.                                       201  Cerus,  236  -y  her  mysteries                     ib. 

Bona  Dea,  festival  of                             284  Chariot  races                                         288 

Books,  kinds  of                                      426  Charon,  ferryman  of  hell              246, 397 

Bootes,  cooBlellatioa  of                         461  Chimneys,  anciently  not  used  in  Rome  438 

Bracelets,                                               374  Chorus,  why  suppressed                       301 

Breeohes,  not  worn  by  the  RoqiansSOl ,  352  Christianity,  established  by  Constantinc  65 

Bridges,  namber  of                               47U  Christians,  their  meetings  prohibited,  suod 

Brutus,  the  conspiracy  of  hiss  tns          45  why,    174  ;   often    exposed    to    wild 

Burning  the  dead,  custom  of,  whence  de-  beasts 

rived  and  when  dropt,  397  ;  what  per-  Cicero  unites  the  senate  with  the  Equiiet^ 

sons  wer«  act  burnt,  ib, ;  why  forbid-  31  ;  gets  the  province  of  CiJicia  against 

den  in  the  city                                  402  his  will,  104 ;  made  qusestor,  16 :  called 

Burial,  plaees  of                                    t^.  Father  of  hit  Country^  148 ;  hindered  by 

Buying  and  tcUing^  form  of           200,  201  a  tribune  from  making  a  speech  to  the 

C  people,  when  he  resigned  the  consulship, 

Caere,  the  people  of,  receive  the  Vestal  103 ;  promotes  the  ambitious  designs  of 

VirgioB                                                  48  Caesar,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 

Caesar,  J  alius,  vilifies  the  authority  of  the  140  ;  is  banished,  169 ;  his  laws,  189  ; 

aenate,  90  j  abridges  the  rights  of  the  the  senate  change  their  habit  on  his  ac- 

people,  93  ;  oppresses  the  liberty  of  his  count,  316  ;  his  death                       221 

country,  95 ;  province  appointed  to  him  Ceilings,  how  adorned                          441 

by  the  senate,  100  y  reduces  the  power  Cities,  formalities  in  founding,  70 ;  in  dea- 

of  the  consult,   107;  made  perpetual  troying,  71  ;  their  walls  sacred          t6. 

dictator,  ib»  136  ;  makes  a  review  of  the  Citizens,  rights  of,  48  ;  con  Id  not  lose  the 

people,  124  ;  his    pretext  for  erosning  freedomofthecity  against  their  will,  66, 

the    Rubicon,   122,   126  ;   his  popular  '  171  ;  could  not  be  scourged             184 

laws,  175  ;    proposed  to  arrange  all  The  civil  law,  study  of,  revived  in  £a- 

the  laws,  177  ;  an  instance  of  his  surpri-  rope                                                   188 

sing  presence  of  mind,  256  ;  warned  of  Civil  trials                                              193 

hit  death,  275  ;  regulates  the  year,  279 ;  Claudius,  P.  punished  for  slighting  the 

the  saying  of  Sylla  concerning  him,  349 ;  omens                                                 255 

divorces  Pompeia  and  why,  393  ;  his  at-  Claudius,  Emperor,  abridges  the  number 

tention  to  dress,  349,  353  ;  why  pleased  of  holy  days,  and  why                      287 

with  a  laurel  crown,  354 ;  his  ring,  360 ;  Claudius,  App.  decemvir                       138 

his  debts  and  bribes,  417  ;  manner  of Csecus,  supposed  cause  of  bis  blind - 

writing  his  letters  to  the  senate,  428 ;  ncss                                                      266 
about  things  he  wished  to  keep  secret,  Classes,  into  which  the  people  were  divi-. 
430;  murdered  in  the  senate-house,  95,  ded,  76;  whence  classes  of  scholars, 
354 ;  a  temple  and  priests  consecrated  QwRc/iT.  i.  2.  23.  x.  5.  21.  and  of  work- 
to  him,  154,  266  ;  senators  slain  at  his  men,  ColumtlL  i.  9.  7. 
altar                                                    276  Cloacina                                                 245 
Cadmus,  brought  letters  into  Greece  423  Clothes,  of  different  kinds                    358 
Calendars,  why  so  called                       249  Cloth,  how  wrought                              437 
Calpumia,  the  .dream  of                      440  Clodius  restricts  the  powers  of  the  Cen- 
Camp,  form  of                                      314  sors,  119  ;  adopted  by  a  plebeian,  50 ; 
Candidates,  their  dress  and  manner  of  can-  made  tribune,  120 ;  the  enemy  of  Cice- 
▼aasing,  81  ;  bow  elected                   88  ro,  tft. ;  his  laws,  168  ;  tried  for  violat- 
Capital  trials                                        214  ing  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea^ 
Capitoline  marbles,  why  so  called       249  173  ;  killed  by  the  slaves  of  Milo,  184 ; 
Capua,  punished                                    68  and  burnt  in  the  Fonm                   404 

Carria^Sy                        456 465  Clients,  dole  given  to                            378 

Carrehus  Ruga,  the  first  who  divorced  his  •Coffin,  398 ;  how  deposited                  406 

wife                          ^                         393  Coins,  kinds  of,  412  ;.put  in  the  mouth  of 

Castor  and  Pollux                               244  the  deceased                                     397 

CatfH  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison,  24, 176 ;  CoUeges  of  priests.  Ice.                        262 

teat  to  reduce  Cyprus,  ITO ;  his  dress  349  Colonies,  manner  of  settling,  71 ;  of  differ- 

Cufalry,  how  choeeo,  307 ;  their  arms  and  ent  kinds                                            ib. 

dress,  310 ;   their   placa  in  the  camp,  Columns,  kmds  of                                473 

ai5 ;  and  in  battU                          S19  Comedy,  ancient,  middle,  aad  new,  299 ; 

t^natm^  iZmlv  iailitatl«i,  114;  their  Qffics^  300;  writers  in  each                     t». 
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Command,  militaryt  l^ow  conibiTed       75  Door,  openad  0QtwardS|  434 ;  secured  hf 

Consalf  y  respect  shown  them  b  j  the  senate,  bars,  &o.                                             ii* 

21  ;  bj  others,  101, 103 ;  their  powers.    Dowries,  diversity  of  387 

24,  100,906 ;  when  instituted,  94;  their  Dramatic  entertainments^first  introdaced 

badgcA,  100  ;  time  of  entering  on  their  from  a  religious  motive,  298 ;  often  in- 

office,  102  ;  with  what  solemnities  this  terrupted  by  the  people  callinj^  for  other 

was  done,  103 ;  their  provinces,   104 ;  shows                                                302 

from  what   order  created,  105  ;  their  Dress,  of  men,  345 ,  in  public  and  private, 

state  under  the  Emperors                 107  350 ;  of  women,  306, 354, 3^5  ;  of  boys 

Consuls  elect,  first  asked  their  opinion  in  and  girls,  348 ;  of  soldiers,  313,  351 ;  of 

the  senate,  22 ;  and  why                   103  generals  in  a  triumph,  327, 350  ;  of  «e< 

Consecration  of  the  Emperors             410  nators,  ib.  of  priests,  251,  254, 202,  263, 

Consentes,  gods  so  called                       240  265, 26^,  347 ;  of  poor  people,  35^  s  uid 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks        73  of  slaves,  363 ;  of  the  dead             396 

Cooks,  from  Sicily                               376  Drinking  healths                                   382 

Com  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  166, 186  Driver,  of  carriages                              463 

Coruncanins,  the  first  who  gave  bis  advice  Drusus,  Livius,  laws  of,  179 ;  and  death,. 

freely,  162;  first  plebehm  PotUtfex  Max-  ib.  his  saying  about  hie  house          418 

imu$                                                   248  £ 

Couches,  for  reclining  on  at  meat,  365  ;  Ear-rings                                              35t 

usual  number  of  in  a  room,  366  ;  their  Edicti,  of  the  prstor,  109 ;  of  other  magii- 

form,  f5.  367 ;  and  covering,  t6.  fuoe-  trates                                                  110 

ral  couches                                       397  Election  of  magistrates,  under  the  repub- 

Crassus,  wealth  of                               416  lie,  78  87,  91,  97;  under  the  £mpe« 

Criminals,  dress  of,  82,  216 ;  after  sen-  rors                                                     94 

tence  used  anciently  to    be  punished  Embalming,  cause  of  it                        402 

without  delay  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  Emperors,  their  titles,  148. ;  their  power, 

Tiberius,  928  ;  how  treated  after  death  160  ;  their  badges                             152 

230,  406  Entertainments,expensesof,limitedby  law. 

Crowns,  given  as  rewards,  323;  used  at  165,  172, 177;  of  difierent  kinds     378 

feasts,  ^3  ;  put  on  the  head  of  the  de-  Entrails,  how  inspected                        274 

ceased                                                397  Epitaph,  form  of                                   400 

Cups,  kinds  of                                     381  Ephori,  at  Sparta,  resembled  the  tribunes 

Cupid                                                  338  at  Rome                                           122 

Curio  turns  two  theatres  into  an  amphi-  Equestrian  order,  its  institution,  33;  badg- 

theatre  on  the  same  day,  303 ;  his  cor-  es  and  office                                        34 

ruption  and  fate                                417  Estimate  of  fortunes,  how  made     75, 116 

Curias  Dentatus                                   365  Evidence,  kinds  of                               222 

Cybele,  241  ;  priests  of                        267  Exceptions,  how  expressed                  202 

Cyclops                                                 238  Executioner,                                         156  . 

Cypress,  used  at  funerals                      397  Exercises,  kinds  of,  369  ;  the  army     817 

D  r 

Damage,  repaired                                 204  Fabius,  his  manner  of  declaring  war  on 

Daughters,  how  named                           39  Carthage                                           346 

Day,  division  of,  283;  common  and  holy  Fabius  Maxim  us,  Prodiotator               135 

days                                                    t6.  Falsehood,  punished                      118,  )8l 

Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning               49  Family,  right  of                                     50 

Decamping,  manner  of                          317  Fanatics,  whence  called                        259 

Decemvirs,  why  created                       138  Farmers,  kinds  o(                                  443 

Dessert,  fruits  and  sweetmeats             368  Fates                                                     242 

Devoted  to  one's  service,  origin  of  the  Fan n us                                                 345 

phrase                                                 149  FaAinus                                                 245 

Dials,  first  invented                              282  Fences,  kinds  of                                   444 

Diana                                                    240  Fertility  of  difierent  soils                     448 

Dice,  game  of                                       383  Festirali,  stated,  283 ;  moreable,  286 ;  oc- 

Dictator,  first  made,  134  ;  causes  of  crea*  casiooal,  t^.  number  of^  hurtful       287 

ting  this  magistrate,  t6.  his  badges  and  Fines,  extent  of                                    166 

power,  137 ;  this  office  intermitted  for  Fish,  the  Romans  fond  of                     375 

120  years  before  Sylla,  107  ;  abolished  Fish-ponds,  value  of                             418 

after  the  death  ef  Caesar                    ib.  Flax,  for  what  used                              44d 

Dishes,    kinds    of,    375;    how  brought  Flamen  of  Jupiter                   16,264,402 

in                                                368,377  Flaminius,  destruction  of                      13^ 

Divorces,  form  of                                 394  Flavins,  why  made  ^dile                    162 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  434;  Fleet,  Roman,  where  statiooid     133, 341 

why  impaled,                                      i6.  Flutes,  of  different  kinds                     .^1 

Donations,  kinds  of                              58  Flon»  245  s  festiral  of                       484 
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FoQBdiiiigt,  ttate  of,  Pkn*  <;i.  x.  7 1 .  &  7f.  Hoaiehold  g;odi                                   2i4 

Foreig^ners,  their  itate  at  Roma  disa^^ree-  Hoar-g;laMe8                                        SI  1 

able                                             73, 177  Human  eacHlicei                           217, 285 

Fos,  whj  barnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ceres  236  Hymea  k.  -eas                                    245 

Freedtnea,  insolence  of                         438  I 

Freedom  of  the  city  first  i^ranted  to  physi-  Idolatry,  origin  of                                  285 

oians  and  the  professors  of  the  liberal  Injuries,  how  puoished                         206 

arts,  by  Gsesar                                   176  Ingrafting,  manner  of                           453 

Friends,  how  some  testified  their  afifeo-  Illegitimate  children,  state  of               988 

tioa                                                    405  Images,  what  and  where  kept,  37 ;  carried 

Funerals,  why  so  much  attended  to,  395  ;  at  funerals                                       400 

pablic  and  private,  397 ;  funeral  couch-  Indian  wise  men  burnt  thetmselTee,  397  ; 

es,  399  ;  private  funerals  eelebrated  by  also  wives  on  the  piles  of  their  bui- 

night,  and  public  by  day,  400 ;  ceremo-  bands                                                 405 

aies  of  both,  400 — 410  ;   funeral  pro-  Inheritances,  form  of  entering  upon       62 

cession,  399  ;  funeral  oration,  401  ;  first  InAtnts,  often  exposed                           51 

made  by  Poplicola  in  honenr  of  Brutus,  Interest  of  money                                418 

t^.  and  by  Catulus,  in  praise  of  his  mo-  Interring  the  dead,  most  aacient,  396  ; 

ther  Popiiia,  ib ;  funeral  pile,  403  ;  ani-  402  s  and  most  natural                      ik 

mals  thrown  into  it,  405 ;  some  persons  Instruments,  used  in  writing,  425,  in  hue- 

eane  to  life  on  it                                si-  bandry,  446  ;  for  fixing  burdena  on  the 

Fariea                                                  242  back  of  slaves,   500 ;  for  driving  ani- 

6  mals  in  a  carriage                            463 

Oamea,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  287 ;  Inns,  anciently  few                              374 

of  the  droufl                                      ib,  Interrex,  particulars  concerning    80, 94 

Chtfdens                                                442  97, 99 

Gates,  how  adorned                            434  Irnerioi  revivee  the  stndy  of  the  civil 

•*—  of  Rome                                     466  law                                                 192 

Genins                                                 242  lUUans,  their  right                                 68 

Germans,  their  manner  of  forming  con-  J 

Jectores  about  futurity                     257  Janus,  how  represented                       241 

Gladiators,  different  kinds  of,  292 ;  where  Jews,  their  manner  of  burial             ■  405 

exhibited,  294;  their  manner  of  fighting.  Judges,  of  different  kinds,  206  ;  appoint^ 

296 ;  prizes  given  to  the  victors,        297  ment  of,  208;  chosen  from  what  order  ib. 

Glass,  invention  of                              441  Judgment,  manner  of  pronouncingi     21 1 

Government  of  Rome,  originally  aristo-  its  effects                                          212 

cratical,  78  ;  brought  to  a  just  e^HM-  Jugurthine  war                                  ,125 

tim,  124  ;  worst  kind  of  despotism  un-  Julian  year                                         '280 

der  the  Emperors                             162  Juno,  how  represented                        285 

Graces                                                238  Jupiter,  his  names  and  attribntea         234 

Gracchi,  their  laws,  275 ;  and  &to       125  K 

Grain,  kinds  of                                    449  Kings                                               94,98 

Guardians,  appointed  0/62  L 

H  Landed  estates,  too  Urge,  hurtful,  500; 

llair,  perfumed  at  feasts,  373 ;  how  dress-  the  value  of  lands  in  Italy  raised  by  a 

ed  by  women,  354  ;  by  men,  361  ;  not  law  of  Trajan                            t^.  k  93 

oat  at  sea,  363  ;  method  of  pulling  out  Lartins,  first  dictator                             134 

amall  hairs                                        362  Latins,  their  rights                                 67 

Hay,  making  of                                   378  Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  states  prohibited 

Harbours,  how  fortified                        344  the  use  of  it                                      388 

Heathens,  whence  named                       65  Laureutia,  nurse  of  Romulus               262 

Heirs,  how  appointed                            00  Lavema                                               245 

Helena                                                 244  Laws  of  Rome,  at  first  few,  137 ;  of  the  12 

Heliogabaltts,  first  wore  a  robe  of  pare  silk  tables,  138, 161 ;  causes  of  new  laws,  157; 

357  time  between  proposing  and  passing  a 
Heralds,  or  pablic  eriere                      106  law,  80, 82, 1 97 :  how  passed,  85,  88, 91 ; 
Hermodoras                                        138  certain  laws  excite  great  attention,  124, 
Hereulee,  his  labours                          243  by  what  name  distinguished,  157 ;  spe- 
Hiere,  his  r^gnlations  ooooeming  the  let-  eies  of  the  Roman  law,'  160 ;  laws  of  the 
ting  of  lands  in  Sicily  adoptA  by  the  Emperors,  33, 190  ;  collected  by  the  or- 
Romans                                            176  der  of  Justinian                                191 
Hieroglyphios,  uae  of                           423  Lawyers,  origin  of,  163;  manner  of  eon- 
Hills  of  Rome                                       465  suiting  them,  t6.  under  the  repoblic,  not 
HospiUlity,  inviolable                          374  permitted  to  take  fees,  ib.  limited  to  a 
Houses,  regulations  oantindng,  56,  433;  certain  sam  under  the  empermrs,  ib.  their 
rents  and  prices  ef                         418  edttoatien,  164 ;  eminent  lawyers     ib. 
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how  left                                 6t  M«l«  tlift  aneient  ifaips  Ittd  but  OM    38t 

L«Btalas,  degraded                               17  Mailer  of  hone                                   13T 

Leda                                                 S44  Measarai  ofl#aftk,4aP|  ttf  oapa€itj491 

Lettera,  of  the  alphahet,  4flS ;  e^et,  Medali                                               414 

490 ;  iD'eoieat  modes  of  oonreTing  t^.  Menander                                            S90 

Legioof,   how  many  raited  at  diflerent  Merpenary  lerratttit  4t ;  treepa           309 

times,  305 ;  division  of  each,  300  ;  offi-  Mercury  t30 ;  imafet  of                     312 

cars                                                 311  Mertila  killt  himself                           104 

Liberty,  wheoee  the  Iom  of  it  may  be  Metelloi  Namidicns,  baaiibed             166 

dated,  124;  causes  of  its  subvernon,  31«  Metellns,  loses  his  sirht                 25,  i62 

36,  04, 140, 124, 147,  kc.  Miaerra,  285,  her  shieU,^^  ftrtlral  of  28S 

Libraries                                               431  Minoe                                                    24$ 

Limits  of  the  empire                           480  Minority,  years  of                                178 

Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Romans  354, 370  Money,  when  ooiaed,  410;  how  eomrated 

436  415 

Letters,  when  introduced                    423  Monarohy,  re-establishmeat  ef            146 

Lictors                                    ^100,155  Months,  division  of                       280,281 

Licinios  8t<do                                       106  Morra,  game  of                                     384 

Lieutenants,  the  number  am^ed  to  pro-  Mourning,  manner  of                 362,  411 

oottsnls,  140 ;  their  oflSce                  i(.  Municipal  towns,  70 ;  not  obliged  to  re- 

Lfrer,  sometimes  thought  to  be  wanting  in  ceire  the  Rom.laws  unless  they  cheee  tfr. 

Tictiffls                                             274  Muses                                                  240 

Livius   Andronicus,  the  first  writer  of  Music,  warlike  instruments  of            317 

plays  at  Rome                                 298  N 

Locks,  keys,  bolts,  kc.                         434  Names  of  the  Romans                           37 

Loom,  parts  of                                     436  Necklaces                                            357 

Lots,  used  in  progneetioating  future  eyents  Neptune,  236  ;  why  hostile  to  the  Tro- 

256  Jans                                                  237 

Lottery,  a  kind  of                                384  Nero,  colossus  of,  294 ;  sets  Rome  on  fire, 

Lunatics,  whence  named                     260  433 ;  curious  ceiling  of  his  dining-room, 

M  441 
Machines,  used  in  lieges,  332 ;  for  hauling  New  style  first  adopted  in  England      279 
ships                                                 843  Noblemen,young,  how  instructed  in  public 
MsBcenas,  intrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  business,   16 ;    in  jurisprudence,  164 ; 
charge  of  the  dty,  132 1  his  adrioe  much  and  in  the  art  of  war               141 ,  315 
respected  by  that  emperor;  ib,  94, 147 ;  Nobles,  why  so  called,  37  ;  on  them  the 
his  tower,  403  ;  efieminate  in  his  dress,  bad  emperors   chiefly  exercised  their 
349;  said  to  hare  inyented  the  art  of  cruelty                                              153 
writing  short  hand                             153  Numa,  his  laws                                     181 
Magistrate!,  at  diflerent  times,  94 1  their  Number  of  the  people,how  ascertained  76 
functions  more  extensire  than  among  Nymphs                                        238,245 
us,  95  ;  division  oU  96.  Ordinary  ma-  O 
gistrates  under  the  republic,  99;  131;  Oath,  form  of,  210;  the  multiplying  of 
under  the  emperors,  t6. 136.  Eztraordi-  oaths  hurtful,  150 ;  military  oath  .307 
nary  magistrates,  t6.  139;   provincial  Officen,inthearmy,311;in  the  navy  341 
magistrates                                   c#.  144  Omphale                                               353 
Manufactures,  woollen                        435  Orestes,  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
Manure,  kinds  of                                  445  ther                                                   226 
March,  order  of                                     317  Ostracism,  what                                       ib. 
Market-places,  at  Rome                       472  Oxen,  always  used  in  ploughing,  446;  how 
Marriage,  ODly  between  Roman  citiaens,  trained                                              447 
50  ;  anciently  prohibited  between  Pa-  P 
tricians  and  Plebeians,  ib.  ft  37;  as  some-  Pagans,  whence  named                          65 
times  between  neighbouring  districts.  Pales,  fAstival  of                                   284 
181;  encouragement  to,  387 ;  diflerent  Pallas,  235,  her  image                           ib, 
forms  of                                             385  Palms  first  given  to  the  victors  at  games 
Marius,  rose  from  a  common  soldier,  312 ;  290 
seven  times  consul,  107  ;  faithless  and  Pan                                                       244 
ambitious,  104,  125,  166  ;  cruel  250  ;  Pantomimes,  302 ;  compceen  of            ib, 
first  enlisted  soldiers  from  the  lowest  Paper  made  of  the  pepyrui,  424;  of  liaea 
class,  505  ;  made  several  changes  in  the  rags                                                   ib, 
military  art                               307, 323  Farchment,  first  made                          424 
Mars,239,  his  shield                             ib,  patches,  why  used                               350 
Marsic  war,  68 ;  cause  of|  179 ;  Tery  des-  patricians                                  14y  36/  37 
truotive                                            ib.  Patrons  &  Clients,  their  striet  QlMl      36 
MarsyaSjponishmcfitof                     471  Faremonts,  how  adorned                   441 
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Pftrh.Tmlaeof.                                  417  R 
PlM>ple,  power  of  29«  140,  249 ;  eommon  Ram,  a  macfaioe  in  war                        333 
•people  of  Uie  cotiiitfy.  mora  rmpeetable  Reaping^,  maniier  of                              450 
.  than  cf  th e  city                                   35  Raclmiog at  sapper*  when  mtrodiiced  365, 
Perjury,  pumshtiient  of                        151  manner  of,  366 ;  and  eaate  of          372 
Perukfis,  whea  fint  Qted    .                  362  Registers  of  all  public    transacUona  26  ; 
Petreius.  bis  bold  answer  to  Cctar       176  kept  in  the  treasury                            27 
PloQgh,  form  of,  446 ;  manner  of  plough-  Republic,  causes  of  its  rain,  31, 36, 104, 
ing                                                      448  106,  125, 126,  140,  148, 306 
Pluto                                                     24 1  Review  of  the  people  instituted  by  Seirius, 
Poles,  of  the  heavena                           462  76  ;  when  and  how  made,  79,  115, 119 
Pompeius,  Sezt.  why  called  the  ton  of  Rewards,  military                               323 
Neptune                                            237  Rhea                                                     241 
Pom{yey,  made  oonsul,  106  ;  sent  against  Rights  of  citizens,  48  ;  ooold  not  be  taken 
the  pirates,  173  ;  against  Mithridates,  from  any  one  against  his  will,  66 ;  dimi« 
180 ;  his  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  289 ;  nution  of                                           t^ 
first  built  a  theatre  of  hewn  stone,  304  ;  Rhodians,  their  regulations  concerning  na^ 
device  of  his  ring,  360;  his  death    354  val  affairs  adopted  by  the  Romans   18^ 
Pontiffs                    •                     247,250  Rings  much  used                                  386 
Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites          104,  Rivers,  their  sources  held  sacred         24^ 
PopUcola,  laws  of                                   1 16  Roads,  how  paved                                 476 
Porticos,  ases  of                                    370  Robbery,  punishment  of                      204 
Posts,  institution  of                             478  Robigo,  245  ;  feast  of                           284 
Possession,  form  of  claimior                 190  Romans,  how  divided,  14,  38  ;  anciently 
Poppaea,  bathed  in  asses'  milk              356  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count 
Prayers,  how  made                               27 1  it,  52 ;  cautions  in  admitting  new  sacred 
Pretor,  institution  of,  108  ;^at  first  one,  ib-  rites,  67  ;  their  respect  for  the  ministers 
a  second  added,  ib.  the  number  of  pre-  of  religion,  249  i    passionately  fond  of 
tors  increased,  1 12 ;  the  city  praetor  the  races,  2iB9 ;  of  shows  of  gladiators,  297 ; 
chief,  108;  his  edicts,  109;  badges.  111 ;  and  of  uncommon  sights,  303;  almost 
and  attendants,  1 12 ;  manner  of  admin-  alwa]^  engaged  in  wars,  305  ;  as  re- 
istering  Justice,  193,  198;  how  he  pro-  markable  for  enduring  labour  as  for 
nounced  sentence  in  a  criminal  trial  226  courage,  332 ;  long  unacquainted*  with 
Pretorian  cohorts,  322, 466  ;  camp  of,  ib.  naval  affairs,  335  ;  careful  to  wear  the 
President  of  a  feast                              382  toga  in  foreign  countries,  345  ;  usually 
Priapus                                                 242  went  with  their  heads  bare,  354 ;  when 
Priests,  of  different  Grinds,  246,  270 ;  of  covered,  t6  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
particular  deities,  263;  of  Jupiter,  264;  in  mourning,  361  ;  their  ancient  timpU- 
of  Vlars,  ib.  of  Pan,  265  ;  of  Hercules,  city,  364  ;  their  luxury  and  the  cause  of 
266  ;  of  Cybele,  267,  of  Vesta,  ib.  what  it,  365 ;  at  first  sat  at  meat,  ib.  borrowed 
their  emoluments  were  is  uncertain,269  the  custom  of  reclining  from  the  east^ 
by  whom  elected          91,  172, 247,  254  ib.  began  their  feasts  with  prayer,  373 ; 
Proconsuls  and  Propree'ors,  origin  of  the  and  ended  them  in  the  same  manner  384 
name,  140  ;  provinces  assigned  to  them,  Romania,  of  ThracCf  why  so  called        76 
ib.  they  set  out  from  the  city  with  great  Rome  built,    >4  ;  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
pomp,  141;  their  power  in  the  pro?in-  Gauls,  433  ;  and  underNero,  td.  adorn- 
ces,  t6  manner  of  administering  justice,  ed  by  Augustus,  t5.  its  streets  narrow, 
142  ;  their  exactions,   144 ;  return    to  ib.  its  gates,  466  ;  and  bridges,  478 ;  its 
Rome  as  private  citizens,  unless  they  Latin  isame  why  concealed               334 
claimed  a  triumph                             143  Romulus,  244;  his  contest  with  Remus 253 
Procurator  of  J udea                              146  Roofs,  form  of                                        439 
Property,  modes  of  acquiring                 55  Rowers,  how  they  sat                            336 
Proserpina                                              242  Rotilus,  the  first  plebeian  censor          114 
Proscription  of  citizens                          170  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  Csesar^s  pro- 
Provinces,  rights  of,  68  ;  taxes  imposed  on  vince                                                  122 
them,  69 ;  new  partition  of  them   by  S 
Augustus                                          146  S,  this  letter  anciently  used  instead  of 
Provincial  msgislrates,  under  the  repub-  R                                               183,185 
lie,  139,144;  under  the  emperors,  ib.  146  Sacred  rites,  273;  how  performed,  274,276 
Purification,  manner  of                        406  Sacrifices,  273 ;  to  the  dead                 407 
Punishments                                         228  Sail^  invention  o^  335  ;  how  adjusted  339 

Q  Salt,  much  used                                    373 

Qusestors,  why  so  called,  130 ;  their  office.  Satires,  whence  named                          298 

ib.  under  the  Emperors,  ib. ;  It  gave  Saturn,  241  ;  festival  of                      286 

admission  into  the  senate                   15  Satuminus,  his  laws,  166  ;  elain  by  Ma- 
rias                                                 167 
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Scenery  of  theatres                              904  table,  377;  wrote  letters  and  books, 

Scipio  Africanns,                   106,  125, 141  430;  walchedat  the  gate,  434;  took  care 

Nasica,  kills  Tib.  Gracchus,       125  ;  of  the  «tfirtiim,  438  ;  of  the  bed-cbam- 

Poniifex  Maximw                           251  bera,  439  ;  drest  trees,  442 ;  cultiTated 

Scribes  or  notaries                                 153  the  ground  445*  452  ;  carried  burdens. 

Seasons                                                  242  sedans  and  litters                               457 

Senate,  its  institntion,  14  ;  number,  ib*  Soil,  qualities  of  a  good                        445 

piince  of,  15 ;  by  whom  assembled,  19 ;  Sol,  ^242  ;  the  rame  with  Mithras            ib, 

places  and  times  of  meeting,  ib  quorum  Soldiers,  enlisted^  14,  63,  306  ;  different 

of,  20  ;  manner  of  making  a  decree,  25 ;  kinds  of,  308;  divided  into  different  ranks 

form  of  writing  it,  27  ;  not  Talid,  unless  309 ;  their  arms  and  dre88,310,313, 352; 

carried  to  thetreasury,  28  ;  rarelv  re-  their  order  and   discipline,  when  en> 

versed,  ih.  power  of  the  senate,  ib.  k.  29;  camped,  316 ;  on  march,  317  ;  in  battle, 

force  of  its  decrees,  31 ;  little  regarded  318 ;  their  rewards,  323  :  pun!&hrot;uts, 

in  the  last  ages  of  the  republic,  ib.  ap-  329  :  (>ay  uD<i  dii-cluirge                     3J0 

parently  increased  by  Augustus  and  Ti-  Suloii,  Kiw-^iver  of  Athens                    138 

berius,  32;  as  the  means  of  establishing  Sons,  how  treed  from  the  power  of  their 

despotism,  ib,  judges  of  crimes          227  father                                                    51 

Senate  of  Grecian  cities                          72  Sosigenes,  regulates  the  year                279 

Senators,  choice  oU  14  ;  (heir  age,  15 ;  and  Sowing,  manner  of                                448 

badtce?,  18 ;  order  in  whi'jh  they  were  Spectacles.tbeir  hurtful  effects,  291  &  292 

asked  their  opinion,  21  ;  manner  of  de-  Spurinnae,predict!j  the  death  of  Cesar  275 

livering  it,   22,  24,  25 ;  were  not  to  be  Stage- plays  firat  instituted,  208  ;  chiefly  of 

interrupted,  24 ;  their  privileges,  29  ;  •     three  kinds,  299  ;  often  prohibited,  303 ; 

their  servility  to  the  Emperors         148  Tadt.  Ann,  iv.  14.  ziii.  45.  Suei-Ktr,  16. 

Sentence,  form  of,  in  civil  trials,  195  ;  in  Dom.  7.  Plin,pan.  46 

criminal  trials                                    225  Stages,  along  the  road                            478 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  403;  by  whom  Standards,  kinds  of                         128,319 

and  how                                              408  Stipulations,  form  of                       197, 200 

Servants  of  the  magistrates,  153  ;    of  the  Stirrups,  the  Romans  had  none     187,  311 

priests                                               271  Stockings,oot  worn  by  lheRoman8352,  361 

Servitudes  of  lands                                  54  Stoics,  whence  named                           472 

Servius  TuUius,  institutes  the  census,  76 ;  Style,  old  and  new                                 278 

made  many  laws,   137  ;  the  first  who  Superstition  of  the  Romans,  83,  256,  257, 

coined  moijey                                     4 1 1  287,  342,  &c. 

Seztius,  first  plebeian  consul                106  Supper,  the  principal  meal,  363 ;  place  of. 

Short-hand,  art  of,   15  >,  163 ;  quickness  365, 439  ^  dress  for,  372;  parU  of,  375  : 

of                                                        430  music,  &c.  in  time  of                         377 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  352 ;  for  horses          353  Swearing,  to  support  whatever  laws  were 

Ships,  their  first  construction,  334  ;  differ-  passed,  when  first  enforced         166,  175 

ent  kinds  of,  337  ;  chief  parts  of  a  ship,  Sylla,  his  choice  of  senators,  15  ;  usurpa- 

338;  how  manned,  340;  naval  affairs  tion,  95,  170;  cruelty,  t6.  increased  the 

341  ;  manner  of  embarking,  348 ;  order  number  of  the  qua^itonta  perpeiua^  113; 

of  battle,  344;  method  of  transporting  abridges  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  125; 

ships  by  land,  343 ;  size  of  trading  ves-  his  laws,170:  both  rewards  and  punishes 

sels                                                      345  the  slaves  of  Sulpicius  for  betraying  him. 

Sibylline  books,  259 ;  keepers  of           ib,  188;  why  he  ordered  his  body  to  be 

Sicily,  the  first  country  reduced  to  the  burnt                                                   397 

form  of  a  province                               69  Sylvanus                                                245 

Sicinias,  at  bis  instigation  the  plebeians  T 

retire  to  Mont  Saeer                          120  Tables,  367  j  of  different  forms,  368  ;  how 

Siege,  form  of                                 331,334  coosecrated                                         373 

Skeleton,  introduced  at  feasts               382  Tarquini us,  king,  expelled,  99;  on  what 

Silk,  long  known  before  silk'Worms  were  day                                                     102 

introduced                                         357  Taxes^  various  kinds  of,  64 ;  remitted,  ib. 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominui                  431  Teeth,  care  of                                       357 

Slaves,howroade,  41:  their  treatment,  t6.  Temples,  271,  467  ;  ornament  of  their 

of  different  kinds,  43  ;  how  made  free,  front  and  roof                                    44O 

44;  their  manumission  restricted  by  law.  Tents,  form  of                                       315 

46, 168, 173 ;  punishment  of,  180  ;  their  Testaments,  bow   made,  59  ;   anciently 

dress,  363  ;  not  allowed  to  serve  in  the  made  in  the  Comiiia  Curiaia             76 

army  but  in  dangerous  junctores,  43 :  Terminus,  his  temple                           245 

such  as  obtruded  &emielTes,were  some-  Thanksgivings,  how  made                   272 

times  put  to  death,  307— .-Slaves  who  Theatres,  at  first  prohibited,  303 ;  built  by 

frizzled  the  hair,  355;  shaved  363;  oook-  Scaurus,  ih.  Curio  and  Pompey,  ib,  &c. 

ed  victaab,  376 ;  oarved,  and  waited  at  Theft,  how  punished                          203 
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ThMdotia9,aboluh«f  the  hMthea  worship 

at  Rome.  270 

Things  diyiiioii  of  53 

Threihiog^,  maoaer  of  461 

Threotans,  eurioixi  oaatom  of,  SS6  ;  their 

wiYea  bam  tbemielret  on  the  piles  of 

their  haibands  405 

Tiberius,  deprived  the  people  of  the  right 

of  retiof ,  93 ;  sam  he  left  at  his  death 

416 
Tiles,  Us  laid  oa  439 

Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero  154 

Top,  different  from  the  trochui  370 

ToKare,  used  enly  on  slaves,  t6.  instra- 
meat  of  222 

Towers,  in  sieges,  332  ;  in  ships  339 

TowBs,  how  attacked,  333 ;  and  defended 

334 
Trajan's  pillar  473 

Trade,  not  respected,  15, 17,202  ;  hartful 
consequences  of  this  36 

Tragedy,  writers  of  300,  b  301 

Trees,  how  propagated  452 

Trials,  civil,  193  ;  how  conducted,  ib.  209, 
criminal,  before  the  people,  214;  before 
the  prastors,  217  ;  how  conducted    221 
Tribes,  three  at  first,  13,  89 ;  when  in- 
creaaed,  90  ;  how  divided  92 

Tribonian,  the  chief  of  those  lawyers  who 
composed  the  C&rput  Juri*  192 

Tribunes,  of  the  commons,  when  created, 
120  ;  their  power  at  first  small,  121;  af- 
terwards exorbitant,  120  ;  abridged  by 
Sylla,  125  ;  in  a  manner  annihilated  by 
Julias  Caesar,  126  ;  conferred  on  Au- 
gustas, ib.  at  first  not  admitted  into  the 
senate  26 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of  in  a  legion 

166,311 
Tripods,  of  different  kinds  261 

Triumph,  whence  called,  325  ;  naval  tri- 
umph 328 
Triumviri,  95 ;  consecrate  a  temple  and 
divine  honour  to  Caesar  114 
Trophies,  use  of                                    474 

U 

Undertaker  of  funerals  400 

Urns,  how  made  405 

Usurers, their  cruelty,  49  ;  and  art  4I9 

Valerias  Corvus  106 

Venu%  her  names,  &c.  237 

Verdict  of  a  jury  225 

Verres  said  to  haye  been  restored  from 


banishmwi  by  the  inflottice  of  Cicero^ 
221 ;  cause  of  his  death  t^. 

Vertumnus  245 

Vespasian,  the  first  who  made  laws  with- 
out consulting  the  senate,  32 ;  the  sum 
he  said  was  neoeanry  to  support  the 
state  416 

Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  236 

Vestal  Virgins  267 

Victims,  white,  from  the  river  Clitumoos 

275 
Vineyards,  379  ;  how  planted  453 

Villas,  bow  laid  out  4412 

Villius,  why  called  Ahvalu  97 

Virginia,  killed  by  her  father  138 

Virtues,  worshipped  S53 

Vitellius,  luxury  of  377 

Vomit,  custom  of  taking  before  and  after 
sapper  378 

Vows,  how  made  271 

Vulcanus,  326 ;  his  workshop  where  271 

W 
War,  how  proclaimed  605 

Watch  wordy  how  given  316 

Wealth,  instances  of  416 

Weeks,  division  of  time  by,  not  used  by 
the  ancient  Remans  280 

Weights,  English  and  Roman  410 

Wife,  properties  of  a  good  one  435 

Winds,  246,455 

Wine,  manner  of  making,  379 ;  kinds  of, 
380 ;  used  to  be  boilod  that  it  might 
keep  379 

Witnesses,  form  of  making  them,  193 ;  dif- 
ferent   kinds  of,  223  f   hew  summoned 

209,223 

Women,  excluded  from  inheritances,  190, 

their  clothes,  346  ;   their  shoes,  353 ; 

head-dreM,  854  ;  paint,  356 ;  industry, 

435 ;  apartment  among  the  Greeks,  439 

Wood,  used  for  firing  438 

Writing,  materials  for,  423,  425  ;  manner 

of  426 

Windows,  how  made  441 

Wheel,  for  raising  i^ater  46 1 

Y 
Tear,  how  divided  by  Romulus,  278 ;  by 
Julius  Cesar,  279  ;  by  Pope  Gregory, 
ib.  by  the  iEgyptians  200 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they  assumed  the 
Toga  ViriHt^  347  ;  peculiarity  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  it  for  the  first  year, 
348  :  when  they  began  to  shave,  361  : 
consecrated  the  first  growth  of  the  beard, 
and  ako  their  hair,  to  some  deity       t6. 
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